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SECTION  I.— CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

HAVE  seen    that,   by    the  '  ergetic  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides 


own   hands. 


overthrow  of  the  Diredlory, 
on  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  into  his 
On  the  13th  of  December, 
1 799,  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII,  was 
proclaimed  for  France,  by  which  the  execu- 
tive power  was  vested  in  three  Consuls, 
who  were  to  be  eleAed  for  ten  years.  The 
First  Consul^  as  Napoleon  was  called,  pos- 
sessed all  the  powers  of  a  monarch.  The 
other  two  Consuls — at  first  Sieyfes  and 
Roger- Ducos,  who  were  soon  succeeded  by 
Lebrun  and  Cambacferes — ^were  the  advisers 
of  the  First  Consul.  Talleyrand  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Fouch6 
Minister  of  Police.  There  was  a  Senate  of 
eighty  members,  whose  duty  was  to  seledl  per- 
sons for  the  Legislature  and  the  chief  judges 
and  ofiicials.  The  legislative  power  was  en- 
trusted to  a  Tribunate  of  one  hundred  mem- 
bers, who  were  to  discuss  the  proposals  of 
the  Government,  and  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
which  had  the  right  only  of  approving  or 
Teje<5ling  these  proposals. 

Bonaparte,  after  securing  the  chief  au- 
thority in  France,  proposed  peace  to  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  the  only  nations  then  at 
war  with  France ;  writing  letters  with  his 
own  hand  to  King  George  III.  and  the  Em- 
peror Francis  II.  Both  powers  refused  to 
treat  until  the  Bourbon?  should  be  restored 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  most  en- 


for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war. 

A  French  army  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  under  Moreau  advanced  into 
Germany,  gained  several  vidlories  at  Engen 
and  Moeskirch,  in  Baden,  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  a  hasty  retreat,  and  advanced 
to  Munich  and  laid  Bavaria  under  contribu- 
tion. Another  French  army  of  thirty-six 
thousand  men  in  Italy,  under  Massena,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Austrians  at 
Genoa. 

On  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Massena, 
Bonaparte  started  for  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  troops.  He  crossed  the  Alps 
at  the  difficult  pass  of  Great  St.  Bernard. 
Difficulties  almost  insurmountable  presented 
themselves.  Precipices,  ravines  and  eter- 
nal snows  seemed  to  forbid  a  passage ;  but 
the  army  followed  a  narrow  path,  known  to 
no  living  creature  but  the  chamois  and  the 
hunter.  The  artillery  was  taken  apart,  and 
the  pieces  were  placed  in  the  hollow  trunks 
of  trees,  which  were  drawn  across  the  moun- 
ains  by  the  soldiers.  The  troops  were  en- 
couraged by  the  music  of  the  bands,  and 
where  the  ascent  was  most  difficult  the  drums 
beat  a  charge.  The  Austrians  were  com- 
pletely surprised  when  Bonaparte's  army 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  Italian  plains. 
The  advance  guard  under  General  Lannes 
entered  Piedmont,  May  16,  1800.  Another 
French  division  under  General  Moncey 
crossed  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  and  another  under 
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General  Thuaeau  passed  over  MoDt  Cenis. 
All  were  leunited  in  Lombardy,  and  Bona- 
parte occupied  Milan,  June  2,  1800. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1800,  a  part  of  the 
French  army,  under  General  Lannes,  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Montebello ;  and  on 
the  14th  (June,  iSoo)  Bonaparte  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  men  encountered  thirty 
thousand  Austrians  under  General  Melas 
at  the  village  of  Marengo.  The  French 
were  at  first  driven  back;  but  the  obstinate 
resistance  of  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Egypt,  and  the  chaise  of  the  brave 
Kellerman,  changed  the  result;  and  the  bat- 
tle ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  army.  Among  the  killed  on  the 
side  of  the  French  was  the  heroic  General 
Desaix.  The  result  of  the  French  vi<5lory 
was  an  armistice. 

In  November,  1800,  Marshal  Macdonald, 
with  fifteen  thousand  French  troops,  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy  at  the  difficult  pass  of 
the  Splugen,  thus  increasing  the  French 
forces  in  Italy  to  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

When  the  negotiations  for  peace  between 
France  and  England  failed,  the  armistice  be- 
tween France  and  Austria  terminated;  and 
an  Austrian  army  of  eighty  thousand  men, 
under  the  Archduke  John,  which  had  ad- 
vanced into  Bavaria,  was  defeated  by  the 
French  army  under  Moreau  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Hohenlinden,  on  the  night 
of  the  3d  of  December,  1800,  and  driven  to- 
ward Vienna.  On  the  25th  an  armistice 
was  concluded. 

Plots  for  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte 
were  undertaken  both  by  the  republicans 
and  by  the  royalists.  On  the  25th  of  De- 
cember, 1800,  while  he  was  crossing  a  nar- 
row street  in  Paris,  a  cask  filled  with  pow- 
der, called  "The  Infernal  Machine,"  ex- 
ploded, and  killed  several  persons;  but  the 
First  Consul  escaped  unhurt. 

The  battles  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden 
completely  broke  the  power  of  Austria,  so 
that  nothing  remained  for  the  Emperor  but 
to  accept  such  terms  as  France  chose  to 
dictate;  and  on  the  9th  of  February,  1801, 
a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Lun^ville,  put 
an  end  to  the  war  between  France  and  Aus- 


tria; and  England  was  the  only  country 
that  remained  at  war  with  France.  By  the 
Peace  of  Lun^ville,  Austria  recognized  the 
Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurian  and  Cisalpine 
Republics,  and  ceded  the  Duchy  of  Modena 
to  the  last-named.  By  a  subsequent  treaty 
between  France  and  Spain,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Tuscany  was  eretSted  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Eiruria  and  assigned  to  a  son- 
in-law  of  Charles  IV.,  while  Spain  retro- 
ceded  the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana  in 
North  America  to  France. 

Through  the  influence  of  Bonaparte,  Den- 
mark,  Sweden,    Russia    and   Prussia   had 


THE  CZAR   PAUL  OP  RtJSSIA. 

been  induced,  late  in  the  year  1800,  to  enter 
into  a  league  against  the  maritime  power 
of  England.  The  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  England,  was  the  head 
and  soul  of  this  league.  Paul  had  already 
laid  an  embargo  on  British  vessels  in  Rus- 
sian ports,  while  the  Danish  government 
had  ordered  its  vessels  to  resist  "the  right 
of  search  "  claimed  by  the  English. 

After  unsuccessful  attempts  at  negotiation 
with  the  hostile  powers  which  formed  the 
league,  the  English  government  sent  a 
powerful  naval  expedition  under  Lord  Nel- 
son and  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  the  Baltic.  On 
the  2d  of  April,  1801,  the  British  fleet  ap- 
peared before  Copenhagen,   when   it  was 
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furiously  attacked  by  the  Danish  fleet.  A 
bloody  naval  battle  of  four  hours  ensued, 
resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  with 
the  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  while  the 
English  lost  only  twelve  hundred.  In 
speaking  of  this  battle,  Nelson  said:  **I 
have  been  in  one  hundred  and  one  engage- 
ments, but  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  was  the 
most  terrible  of  them  all.'* 

Nelson  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Rus- 
sian fleet,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  Emperor  Paul  had  been  assassinated  at 
St.  Petersburg,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
March,  1801,  by  a  band  of  Russian  nobles, 
who  had  eptered  into  a  conspiracy  for  the 
purpose.  PauVs  son,  Alexander  I.,  who 
was  immediately  proclaimed  Emperor,  de- 
clared himself  the  friend  of  Great  Britain, 
and  abandoned  the  hostile  league.  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  Swedeq  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Russia,  and  thus  the  league  fell  to 
pieces. 

Bonaparte  now  threatened  an  invasion  of 
England  from  Boulogne.  Large  bodies  of 
troops  were  moved  to  this  point,  with  the 
ostensible  obje<5l  of  being  transported  to  the 
English  coast.  The  British  government 
made  energetic  preparations  to  resist  the 
threatened  invasion.  Lord  Nelson  was  sent 
with  a  powerful  fleet  against  Boulogne. 
Bonaparte,  convinced  of  the  hopelessness 
of  success,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

General  Kleber,  whom  Bonaparte  had  left 
in  command  of  the  French  army  in  Egypt, 
and  who  had  maintained  himself  against 
the  English  and  the  Turks  and  defended 
himself  against  an  army  six  times  as  large 
near  Heliopolis,  March  20,  1800,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  fanatical  Mohammedan  on  the 
very  day  that  his  comrade,  General  Desaix, 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June 
14,  1800.  His  army,  under  his  successor 
Menou,  who  embraced  Islam,  w^s  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Canopus,  near  Alexandria, 
by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, March  21,  1801.  The  French  army, 
consisting  of  twenty-four  thousand  men, 
then  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  al- 
lowed to  return  home:  and  the  whole  French 


force,  with  arms  and  ammunition  and  all  the 
treasures  of  art  and  science,  was  conveyed 
to  France  in  English  vessels. 

Early  in  1801  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  secured 
the  Parliamentary  Union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1800,  resigned;  whereupon 
Mr.  Addington,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  became  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  the  French  were  now  driven  out  of 
Egypt,  and  the  island  of  Malta  had  been 
recaptured  by  a  British  squadron,  nothing 
remained  to  contend  for  between  England 
and  France ;  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  both 
nations,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Amiens,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802.  By 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  England  was  re- 
quired to  evacuate  Egypt  and  to  restore 
Malta  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Dutch.  Of  all 
her  conquests  during  the  war  England  only 
retained  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  Ionian 
Isles  were  recognized  as  an  independent  re- 
public under  the  joint  protedlion  of  Turkey 
and  Russia.  Said  a  witty  English  critic 
concerning  the  Peace  of  Amiens:  '*  It  is  a 
peace  which  everybody  is  glad  of  and  no- 
body proud  of."  But  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  relief  in  England  at  the  end  of 
the  long  struggle,  and  the  new  French  am- 
bassador to  England  was  drawn  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  London  upon  his 
arrival. 

All  Europe  now  enjoyed  a  short  interval 
of  peace,  and  Bonaparte  dire<5led  his  atten- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  order  and  the 
security  of  his  authority  in  France.  On 
the  1 8th  of  September,  i8oi,  he  had  made 
a  treaty,  called  the  Concordat,  with  Pope 
Pius  VII.  for  the  reestablishment  of  religion 
in  France.  He  established  a  Polytechnic 
School  for  the  education  of  young  men  in 
the  sciences.  He  summoned  the  most  emi- 
nent  lawyers  in  France  to  arrange  the  Code 
Napoleon.  The  constru<5lion  of  roads, 
bridges  and  canals  was  commenced;  and 
the  Emigrants  were  invited  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  In  1802  Bonaparte  was 
eledled  First  Consul  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic for  life.  A  new  order  of  nobility,  founded 
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on    individual  merit,    and  known  as    the 
Legion  of  Honor ^  was  instituted. 

Among  Bonaparte*sgreat  works  wasa  mili- 
tary road  across  the  Simplon  from  France  to 
Italy.  Every  department  of  public  and  pri- 
vate industry  received  an  impulse  from 
Bonaparte's  energetic  genius,  while  instruc- 
tion and  learning  were  special  objedls  of 
munificence.  By  his  Concordat  with  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church 
were  restored  as  the  state-religion  of  France, 
though  Protestant  worship  was  tolerated. 
All  former  bishoprics  were  suppressed.  Ten 
new  archbishoprics  and  fifty  bishoprics  were 
created,  the  incumbents  to  be  appointed  by 
the  First  Consul.  The  A51  of  Amnesty  al- 
lowed one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Emi- 
grants to  return  to  France,  and  such  of  their 
confiscated  estates  as  still  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  government  were  restored 
to  them. 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  was  in  a 
state  of  rebellion.  The  negroes,  headed  by 
Toussaint  L*Ouverture,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  their  white  masters,  massacred  many 
of  them,  and  established  the  independence 
of  the  island.  Bonaparte  sent  his  brother- 
in-law  Leclerc  with  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men  to  restore  the  French  author- 
ity in  the  island.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
was  treacherously  seized,  and  carried  a  pris- 
oner to  France,  where  he  died.  The  insur- 
reAion  was  then  quelled;  but  when  the 
French  attempted  to  reestablish  slavery  the 
negroes  again  rebelled,  killed  nearly  all  the 
French  troops,  and  established  themselves 
as  an  independent  nation,  adopting  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  France  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  St.  Do- 
mingo in  1825. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  suspension  of  arms.  The 
arbitrary  condudl  of  Bonaparte  toward  Hol- 
land, Switzerland  and  Italy  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  English,  who  accordingly 
refused  to  give  up  Malta,  Egypt  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  stipulated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens.     The  violent  denuncia- 


tions of  Bonaparte  by  the  English  press, 
and  the  insulting  treatment  of  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris, 
widened  the  breach  between  England  and 
France.  In  May,  1803,  the  English  Cabinet 
issued  letters  of  marque,  and  declared  an 
embargo  on  all  French  vessels  in  British 
ports.  Bonaparte  retaliated  by  ordering  all 
British  subjedls  then  in  France,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years,  to  be  seized 
and  imprisoned.  Bonaparte  sold  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  in  1803,  to  prevent  that 
remote  territory  from  falling  into  England's 
possession. 

A  French  force  under  Mortier  soon  over- 
ran and  conquered  Hanover,  the  hereditary 
possession  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain;  and, 
in  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights,  all 
Northern  Geimany  was  occupied  by  French 
troops.  Hanover  was  exhausted  by  mili- 
tary levies  and  exa<5lions ;  and  the  French 
obtained  arms,  munitions  of  war  and  splen- 
did horses  by  the  capitulation  and  disband- 
ment  of  the  Hanoverian  army.  A  French 
army  was  also  sent  against  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples. 

The  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville 
laid  the  Germano-Roman  Empire  at  Bona- 
parte's feet.  Only  six  of  the  free  imperial 
cities  remained.  In  the  process  of  indemni- 
fying temporal  princes  out  of  the  territories 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  of  the 
ecclesiastical  Electorates  disappeared,  and 
the  third  was  transferred  with  the  Primacy 
to  Ratisbon ;  but  the  number  of  Ele<5lors 
was  increased  by  the  elevation  of  one  Cath- 
olic  and  three  Protestant  German  princes  to 
that  dignity.  The  Archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg was  created  an  Eledlorate,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Tuscany,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis II.  of  Germany,  in  exchange  for  his 
grand-duchy. 

In  violation  of  all  his  promises,  Bonaparte 
annexed  to  France  all  that  portion  of  Pied- 
mont which  had  not  been  incorporated  with 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  also  the  Duchies 
of  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastala,  the  Swiss 
Canton  of  Valais,  and  the  cities  of  Geneva 
and  Basle. 
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By  the  so-called  AH  of  Mediation,  Bona- 
parte effedled  such  a  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Helvetic  Republic  that  the 
Swiss  Cantons  had  again  become  independ- 
ent, but  the  Swiss  confederation  was  repre- 
sented as  a  colledlive  state  by  a  Landamman 
and  a  Diet.  Bonaparte  also  effedled  a 
change  in  the  Batavian  Republic,  which  re- 
ceived a  new  constitution  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  Consulate  in  France,  the 
Grand  Pensionary  being  vested  with  even 
greater  authority  than  the  old  Stadtholders 
had  ever  exercised. 

England  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
new  struggle  against  Bonaparte's  ambition, 
which  aimed  at  universal  dominion.  The 
new  contest  was  different  from  the  one  which 
had  just  closed.  The  French  Revolution- 
ists had  fought  to  resist  foreign  invasion 
and  to  rescue  neighboring  peoples  from  the 
rule  of  tyrants,  but  Bonaparte's  aim  was 
simply  that  of  individual  aggrandizement 
and  the  gratification  of  militar>'  ambition. 
He  desired  to  be  master  of  Europe,  and  al- 
lowed no  notion  of  persona!  freedom  or  no 
idea  of  national  right  to  interfere  with  his 
plans. 

Bonaparte  had  immense  resources  at  his 
command.  The  political  life  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  been  ended  by  his  military 
despotism,  but  the  new  social  vigor  which 
the  Revolution  had  given  to  France  through 
the  abolition  of  privileges  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  middle  class  on  the  ruins  of  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  still  remained.  The 
First  Consul's  policy  silenced  the  dissen- 
sions which  had  torn  France  asunder.  The 
features  of  this  policy  were  the  restoration 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  France  by  the 
Concordat,  his  recall  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Emigrant  exiles,  and  the 
economy  and  wise  administration  which  dis- 
tinguished his  rule.  The  centralized  system 
of  government  bequeathed  by  the  Bourbon 
monarchy  to  the  Revolution  and  by  the 
Revolution  to  Bonaparte  enabled  him  easily 
to  seize  this  national  vigor  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  despotism. 

The  end  of  the  brilliant  hopes  which  the 
Revolution  had  raised,  the  desire  for  social 


order,  the  military  enthusiasm  and  the  im- 
pulse of  the  new  glory  brought  by  the  won- 
derful French  vidlories,  made  a  tyranny  pos- 
sible; and  Bonaparte  maintained  this  tyr- 
anny by  a  secret  police,  by  the  suppression 
of  the  press  and  of  all  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  by  his  iron  will  and  his  immense  ability. 
When  he  had  been  chosen  First  Consul  for 
life,  in  1802,  he  felt  himself  secure  at  home, 
and  turned  restlessly  to  the  work  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  neighboring  nations. 

Although  the  'WTiigs  and  the  Tories  of 
England  had  disagreed  as  to  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  toward  the  French  Revolution 
at  its  outbreak,  both  parties  were  agreed  as 
to  the  war  against  Bonaparte's  ambition. 
England  was  the  only  European  nation 
which  yet  retained  freedom  in  any  sense. 
Said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of  the  chief 
Whig  leaders:  **  Every  other  monument  of 
European  liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient 
fabric  which  has  been  gradually  raised  by 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  forefathers 
still  stands ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it 
stands  among  ruins!" 

Had  England  fallen  before  the  arms  of 
Bonaparte  despotism  would  have  become 
universal  throughout  Europe.  ^England 
stood  between  Bonaparte  and  universal  con- 
quest. Had  she  been  conquered  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  have  fallen  prostrate  at  his 
feet.  Europe  and  the  world  owe  an  im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude  to  England  for  her 
heroic  and  persistent  struggle  against  the 
giant  power  of  the  man  whom  the  French 
Revolution  had  raised  up. 

As  England  was  his  greatest  and  most 
powerful  enemy,  it  was  at  England  that 
Bonaparte  determined  to  strike  the  first  blow 
in  his  career  of  conquest  now  about  to  open. 
Said  he,  alluding  to  the  disproportion  in  the 
population  of  En  gland  and  France :  *  *  Fifteen 
millions  of  people  must  give  way  to  forty 
millions. ' '  His  effort  to  strike  at  England's 
power  in  India  by  arousing  the  Mahrattas 
to  war  was  thwarted  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Mahrattas  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  As- 
say6  in  1803,  and  by  the  capture  of  Delhi 
and  Agra  by  another  English  force  under 
General  Lake ;  but  Bonaparte  planned  an  in- 
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vasion  of  England  on  a  vast  scale.  The 
French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  fleets  were  to 
assist  in  the  enterprise;  and  a  camp  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  was  established  at  Bou- 
logne for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making 
a  descent  upon  the  English  coast. 

England's  peril  recalled  Mr.  Pitt  to  power 
in  1804,  and  united  both  political  parties  in 
that  country  against  Bonaparte.  Upon  Mr. 
Addington's  retirement  Pitt  proposed  to  give 
Mr.  Fox  and  the  leading  Whigs  places  in 
his  Ministry,  but  in  this  he  was  frustrated  by 
the  king's  bigotry  ;  and  the  refusal  of  Wynd- 
ham  and  Lord  Grenville  to  take  office  with- 
out Fox,  and  the  subsequent  retirement  of 
his  ablest  supporter,  Dundas,  from  his  post 
left  Pitt  almost  alone.  Pitt's  health  was 
broken,  and  his  appearance  was  haggard  and 
depressed ;  but  he  faced  the  difficulty  and 
danger  with  his  old  time  courage. 

Being  an  arbitrary  and  power-loving  man, 
Bonaparte  desired  to  diredl  and  govern  every- 
thing himself,  and  he  thus  created  a  perni- 
cious system  of  centralization  which  crushed 
every  vital  circulation  and  planted  the  seeds 
of  death  in  the  whole  body-politic  of  France. 
After  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the  old  with 
the  new,  to  combine  the  results  of  the  Rev- 
olution with  the  forms  and  manners  of  the 
monarchical  period,  he  very  soon  showed 
his  preference  for  the  old  system  by  the  res- 
toration of  the  former  arrangements  and 
customs.  The  First  Consul's  court  in  the 
Tuileries  was  marked  by  the  return  of  the 
fashions  of  the  Bourbon  period,  the  forms 
of  the  old  etiquette  and  the  elegance  of 
the  royal  period.  An  aristocratic  demeanor, 
a  dignified  bearing  and  polished  manners 
were  again  esteemed  as  advantages  of  good 
society.  - 

The  social  gifts  of  Bonaparte's  wife  Jose- 
phine, the  beauty  and  amiability  of  his  step- 
children, Eugene  and  Hortense  Beauhar 
nais,  and  his  sisters  Pauline  and  Elise,  aided 
him  in  his  new  efforts.  The  favor  shown 
to  the  recalled  Emigrants  made  them  pli- 
ant and  courteous  in  Bonaparte's  service. 
Madame  de  Stael,  Necker's  daughter,  col- 
le<Sed  a  circle  of  accomplished  and  illus- 
trious men  in  her  saloon,  as  she  had  formerly 


done.  French  vanity  favored  Bonaparte's 
efforts,  and  republicans  and  royalists  eagerly 
grasped  for  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Bonaparte's  despotic  nature  found  no 
pleasure  in  a  life  of  freedom,  thus  causing 
him  to  curtail  the  liberty  and  political  rights 
of  the  citizens,  to  persecute  the  Jacobins  and 
the  republicans,  whom  he  called  **  Ideolo- 
gists," and  to  repose  his  confidence  in  his 
guard  and  in  his  vigorous  police  under  the 
crafty  Fouch^.  Frequent  royalist  and  re- 
publican plots  against  the  First  Consul's 
life  were  always  punished  with  fresh  restric- 
tions and  a  more  rigorous  system  of  espion- 
age. 

In  the  early  part  of  1804  a  conspiracy 
against  the  authority  of  Bonaparte,  in  which 
Generals  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and  George 
Cadoudal,  the  Vendean  chief,  were  impli- 
cated, was  discovered.  Moreau  was  allowed 
to  retire  into  voluntary  exile  in  America ; 
Pichegru  died  a  violent  death  in  prison  ;  and 
George  Cadoudal  was  guillotined.  Bona- 
parte, suspecting  that  the  young  Duke  d' 
Enghien,  a  kinsman  of  the  late  royal  family 
of  France,  was  engaged  in  a  plot  for  his  as- 
sassination, caused  the  young  prince,  who 
was  then  living  in  the  neutral  territory  of 
Baden,  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  Vin- 
cennes.  After  a  trial  by  a  court-martial,  in 
which  all  the  forms  of  justice  were  disre- 
garded, the  duke  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
the  night,  and  was  immediately  shot  in  the 
ditches  of  the  castle-yard  of  Vincennes.  This 
horrible  crime  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  the 
charadler  of  Bonaparte.  It  at  once  ended  the 
praises  of  his  admirers.  The  poet  Chateau- 
briand, author  of  the  Genius  of  Christianity^ 
resigned  the  office  which  Bonaparte's  sister 
Eliza  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  retired 
into  Switzerland. 

Bonaparte  made  use  of  the  royalist  con- 
spiracies to  establish  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy. France  was  insecure  so  long  as  one 
man's  death  involved  the  fall  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  the  instigation  of  Bonaparte's 
partisans,  the  proposal  to  make  the  First 
Consul  an  Emperor  was  made  to  the  Tribu- 
nate, sandlioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
May  18,  1804,  ratified  by  the  Corps  Legis- 
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latif,  and  confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the 
French  people.  On  December  zd  of  the 
same  year  (1804)  Napoleon  I,  was  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame  by  Pope  Pius  VII.,  who  had 
been  induced  to  come  to  Paris  for  that  pur- 
pose. Napoleon,  however,  placed  the 
crown  on  bis  own  head  and  on  that  of  his 
wife  Josephine,  who  knelt  before  him.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year(i8o4)  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis II.  of  Germany  assumed  the  title  of 
Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  thus  found- 
ing the  Austrian  Empire. 

Napoleon's  magnificent   coronation  was 
the  end  of  the  First  French  Republic,  for 


KAPOLBON  BONAPARTS. 

which  so  much  blood  had  been  shed;  and 
the  old  monarchical  syst-^m  gradually  re- 
turned. The  new  Emperor  of  the  French 
surrounded  himself  with  a  brilliant  court, 
in  which  the  old  titles,  orders  and  grada- 
tions of  rank  were  revived  under  new  names. 
He  retained  his  old  military  simplicity  ;  but 
the  members  of  his  family  were  created 
princes  and  princesses,  his  generals  became 
marshals,  and  the  devoted  servants  and 
promoters  of  his  plans  were  connetfled  with 
the  throne  as  the  great  officers  of  the  crown 
or  as  Senators  with  large  incomes.  The  es- 
stablishment  of  a  new  feudal  nobilitj',  with 
the  old  titles  of  princes,  dukes,  counts  and 


barons,  completed  the  magnificent  stru<5lure 
of  a  brilliant  imperial  court,  which  soon 
outshone  the  other  courts  of  Eurt^. 
Cambac^res  became  Arch  Chancellor;  Le- 
brun,  Arch  Treasurer;  Prince  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, Grand  Eledtor;  and  Prince  Louts 
Bonaparte,  Constable. 

The  republican  system  gradually  disap- 
peared from  France.  The  old  calendar  was 
restored;  the  new  nobility  were  allowed  to 
establish  the  right  of  primogeniture ;  the 
press  was  placed  under  a  censorship ;  and 
civil  freedom  was  more  and  more  restridted. 
The  Emperer  Napoleon  I.  could  not  tolerate 
any  opposition;  and  for  that  reason  he  first 
reduced  the  Tribunate  to  fifty  members,  and 
then  abolished  the  whole  Tribunate,  A.  D. 
1807.  The  only  alternative  thenceforth  was 
obedience,  and  France  was  subjedled  to  a 
tyranny  more  severe  than  that  of  the  old 
Bourbon  monarchy.  But,  as  the  tyrant  was 
a  great  man,  the  French  people  willingly 
submitted  to  him.  No  matter  how  severely 
the  rigorous  conscription,  the  stringent  re- 
strii5tions  upon  trade  and  heavy  taxation 
might  press  upon  them,  the  burden  was 
bonie  all  the  more  lightly,  as  the  great  ends 
of  the  Revolution — equality  before  the  law, 
the  peasants'  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
and  other  possessions — were  left  undis- 
turbed. 

Industry  made  great  progress;  civil  arts 
and  trades  received  a  mighty  impulse;  and 
an  unusual  prosperity  became  visible  in 
every  part  of  France.  Magnificent  roads, 
like  those  over  the  Alps,  canals,  bridges  and 
all  kinds  of  improvements  still  exist  as  elo- 
quent memorials  of  the  restless  activity  of 
this  wonderful  man.  Paris  was  adorned 
with  magnificent  palaces,  majestic  bridges 
and  noble  streets.  The  Louvre  contained 
all  that  was  great  or  magnificent  in  the  pro- 
du<5tion  of  art.  The  French  capital  shone 
with  a  splendor  never  before  witnessed. 
The  University  of  Paris  was  arranged  upon 
a  most  maguificent  footing,  and  appointed 
the  supreme  court  of  supervision  over  the 
entire  system  of  schools  and  education. 
The  glory  conferred  upon  the  French  nation 
by  its  Emperor  rendered  every  yoke  light 
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to  the  nation.  The  French  people  forgot 
that  the  voice  of  freedom  was  passing  away 
in  the  midst  of  the  clash  of  arms  and  the 
clang  of  trumpets,  and  that  the  high-sound- 
ing tone  of  bulletins  and  the  ornate  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  were  destnidiive  of  truth  and  justice. 

After  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor,  Na- 
poleon appeared  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne, 
and  said  :   "  Let  us  be  masters  of  the  Chan- 


hostility  to  England,  caused  several  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  ships,  while  on  their  home 
voyage  from  South  America,  to  be  seized  in 
the  fall  of  1804  without  a  previous  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Spanish  government, 
upon  hearing  of  this  hasty  and  unjustifiable 
act,  was  sc  exasperated  that  it  immediately 
declared  war  against  England,  and  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  France,  December, 
1S04. 


EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE. 


nel  for  six  hours,  and  we  are  masters  of  the 
world."  An  invasion  of  England  was  now 
imminent,  but  Napoleon's  skillfully  com- 
bined plan  for  a  division  of  the  British  fleet 
while  the  entire  French  navy  was  in  the 
English  Channel  was  delayed  by  the  death 
of  the  French  admiral  who  was  to  execute  it. 
The  British  government,  believing  that 
Spain  had  secretly  united  with   France  in 


On  the  26th  of  May,  1805,  Napoleon  was 
crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan.  The  iron 
crown  of  Charlemagne  was  brought  forward 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  Napoleon,  placing  it 
on  his  head,  uttered  the  words:  "God  has 
given  it  to  me.  Beware  of  touching  it." 
Eugene  Beauhamais,  Napoleon's  step-son, 
was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  annexa- 
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tion  of  Parma ;  while  Napoleon  assigned 
Lucca  to  his  sister  Eliza,  the  wife  of  the  Cor- 
sican  Bacciochi.  Genoa  was  annexed  to 
France. 

Napoleon's  alliance  with  Spain  placed  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  his  disposal  in  1805;  and 
lie  formed  a  new  scheme  for  the  combina- 
tion of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  for 
crushing  the  squadron  under  Admiral  Com- 
wallis  before  Lord  Nelson's  fleet  could 
come  to  its  rescue,  and  for  thus  making  a 
descent  upon  the  English  coast  by  the  vast 
armament.  England  made  gigantic  prepa- 
rations to  resist  the  threatened  invasion, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
mustered  for  that  purpose.  But  Mr.  Pitt 
trusted  more  to  the  new  Coalition  which  he 
formed  against  Napoleon  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

The  general  alarm  created  by  the  usur- 
pations of  Napoleon  in  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  the  influence  of 
English  gold,  induced  Austria,  Russia  and 
Sweden  to  unite  in  a  Coalition  with  Eng- 
land against  France,  August,  1805.  There 
was  a  strong  party  in  Prussia,  under  the 
high-spirited  queen,  Louisa,  and  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  in  favor  of  joining  the 
Coalition  against  the  Emperor  of  the  French; 
but  the  three  Ministers — Haugwitz,  Lucche- 
sini  and  Lombard — who  were  favorable  to 
France,  and  wholly  lacking  in  patriotism, 
still  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  peace- 
loving  King  Frederick  William  III.  Thus 
Prussia  remained  neutral  for  the  time,  to  its 
subsequent  sorrow. 

While  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was 
diredled  to  Boulogne,  where  Napoleon  was 
fitting  out  his  vast  armament  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  he  was  silently  making  his 
preparations  for  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1805.  His  talents  for  command  and  his  mili- 
tary genius  were  never  diwSplayed  in  a  more 
brilliant  light  than  in  this  campaign.  With 
the  greatest  promptitude,  Napoleon  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  assembled 
an  army  on  the  Rhine,  and  marched  east- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Austrians 
out  of  Bavaria,  which  they  had  invaded  in 
utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights. 


Assured  of  the  assistance  of  most  of  the 
South  German  princes.  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  September,  1805,  with  seven 
divisions  commanded  by  his  most  experi- 
enced marshals — Ney,  Murat,  Lannes,  Soult, 
Marmont  and  others  ;  while  Bemadotte  dis- 
regarded Prussia's  neutrality  by  marching 
through  the  Brandenburg  Margravate  of 
Anspach-Bayreuth  upon  the  Isar.  This  vio- 
lation of  Prussian  territory  so  irritated  King 
Frederick  William  III.  that  he  entered  into 
closer  relationship  with  the  allies,  and  as- 
sumed a  menacing  attitude,  without  declar- 
ing war. 

The  Ele<5lors  of  Baden,  Wiirtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  the  Dukes  of  Hesse  and  Nassau 
and  other  German  princes  reinforced  Na- 
poleon's army  with  their  troops;  as  they  had 
as  much  to  expedl  from  his  grace  as  they 
had  to  fear  from  his  frowns.  After  Marshal 
Ney's  vi(5lory  at  Elchingen,  Odlober  14, 
1805,  the  Austrian  detachment  under  Gen- 
eral Mack  was  shut  up  in  Ulm  and  cut  off" 
from  the  main  army  of  the  allies.  Helpless 
and  despairing  of  deliverance,  the  incompe- 
tent General  Mack  opened  negotiations  with 
the  French  which  ended  in  his  disgraceful 
capitulation,  by  which  he  surrendered  Ulm 
with  thirty-three  thousand  Austrian  troops, 
including  thirteen  generals,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  all  their  colors,  magazines  and  ar- 
tillery, 0(5lober  20,  1805.  With  the  deepest 
humiliation  the  heroic  Austrian  warriors 
marched  before  Napoleon,  laid  down  their 
arms  before  the  vidlor,  placed  forty  banners 
at  his  feet,  and  delivered  up  sixty  cannon 
with  their  horses.  A  division  of  twenty 
thousand  Austrians,  which  had  escaped 
from  Ulm,  was  surrounded  and  captured  at 
Nordlingen.  General  Mack  was  court-mar- 
tialed and  deprived  of  his  command  by 
order  of  the  Austrian  government. 

On  the  very  next  day  after  Mack's  dis- 
graceful capitulation  at  Ulm  the  naval  power 
of  France  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  The  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  after  sailing  from  Tou- 
lon, united  with  the  Spanish  fleet  under 
Admiral  Gravina  at  Corunna.  Then  the 
combined  fleets  sailed  toward  the  West  In- 
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dies,  but  suddenly  returned  to  Cadiz  and 
hastened  to  unite  with  the  French  squadron 
at  Brest  and  to  crush  the  English  fleet  in 
the  Channel.  But  the  headlong  pursuit  of 
the  English  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  before 
the  maneuver  of  the  allied  fleets  was  com- 
plete brought  the  two  fleets  face  to  face  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  on  the  south-western  coast 
of  Spain,  where  the  decisive  naval  combat 
was  fought,  0<5tober  21,  1805. 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  Kelson  had  read 
from  the  mast- 
head of  his  flag- 
ship the  famous 
si^al :  "Eng- 
land expe<5l3 
every  man  to  do 
his  duty."  A 
deafening  shout 
went  up  from 
the  whole  Eng- 
lish fleet,  thus 
declaring  every 
man's  accept- 
ance of  the  he- 
roic admiral's 
appeal.  This 
was  Nelson's 
last  order.  He 
was  struck  by  a 
musket-ball  in 
the  very  heat  of 
the  confliA. 
while  standing 
on  the  deck  of 
his  flag-ship,  the 
Vieiory.      He 

drew  his  cloak  lord 

about   him  and 

covered  bis  face  with  his  handkerchief,  so  that 
his  crew  might  not  see  that  he  Was  wounded. 
He  was  carried  below,  and  the  battle  went 
on  for  three  hours  while  he  was  in  his  death- 
agony.  I,eaming  at  last  that  his  fleet  had 
gained  a  complete  vidlory,  England's  great- 
est naval  hero's  soul  departed,  with  the  ex- 
clamatiim:  "  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my 
duty!"  The  French  admiral,  Villeneuve, 
committed  suicide  in  despair.  Most  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  vessels  were  captured. 


Upon  hearing  of  this  great  victory,  Pitt 
gave  utterance  to  these  words:     "England 
has  saved  herself  by  her  courage.     She  will 
save   Europe  by  her  example,"     Nelson's 
viiflory  was  dearly  purchased  with  his  death, 
and  his  country's  grief  was  shown  by  the 
honors  paid  to  his  memory.     His  brother 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.     His  widow  was 
granted  a   liberal  pension.      His  remains 
were  deposited  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  ac- 
companied by  a  procession   more  splendid 
than    any   that 
had    ever   been 
witnessed  on  a 
similar    occa- 
sion ;      and      a 
monument   was 
eredted    to    his 
memory  at  the 
public  expense, 
as  a  lasting  tes- 
timony   of    na- 
tional gratitude. 
His  companions 
in  vi<Sory  also 
received      re- 
wards. Admiral 
CoUingwood 
was  raised  to  the 
peerage,   and   a 
liberal  provision 
was    made    for 
the    wounded 
and  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  slain. 
In  London  this 
vidiory  is  com- 
iLsoN.  memorated     by 

the  name  ofTra- 
falgar  Square,  and  no  other  Englishman 
has  been  honored  like  Nelson, 

The  war  party  in  Prussia  had  gained  the 
ascendency  since  Bemadotte's  violation  of 
Prussian  territory.  During  a  visit  of  the 
Czar  Alexander  I.  to  Berlin  he  and  Ring 
Frederick  William  HI.  swore  eternal  friend- 
ship for  each  other  and  enmity  to  Napoleon, 
over  the  cofl[in  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
church  of  the  garrison  at  Potsdam ;  after 
which  the  Prussian  king  sent  his  Minister 
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Haugwitz  with  threatening  demands  to  Na- 
poleon.. 

Proceeding  in  his  vidlorious  career  along 
the  Danube,  in  the  Austrian  territories,  Na- 
poleon defeated  the  Russians  under  Kutu- 
soff  and  Bagration  in  a  series  of  bloody  en- 
gagements, the  most  important  of  which 
was  the  battle  of  Dimstein,  November  n, 
1805.  Napoleon  entered  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1805;  and  the  Prince  of  Auers- 
burg,  who  had  orders  either  to  defend  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  was  fortified 
and  filled  with  gunpowder,  or  to  blow  it  in- 
to the  air,  suffered  himself  to  be  so  thor- 
oughly deceived  by  the  French  general's 
craft,  and  by  pretended  negotiations  for 
peace,  that  he  surrendered  it  to  the  French 
without  any  defense  and  in  good  condition. 
The  irresolution  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II., 
and  the  dissensions  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Russians,  facilitated  the  vi<5lory  of 
the  French,  who  pursued  the  Austro-Rus- 
siau  army  into  Moravia,  defeating  it  in  con- 
stant engagements  and  capturing  an  im- 
mense booty. 

At  Austerlitz,  in  Moravia,  December  2, 
1805,  was  fought  the  Three  Emperors^  Bat- 
tle^ in  which  the  winter  sun  shone  upon  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  Napoleon's  vidlories. 
The  allied  Austrians  and  Russians  lost  ten 
thousand  men  killed,  while  twenty  thousand 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cannon  were  among  the  spoils  of 
vi<5lory.  The  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Russia  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  neigh- 
boring eminence;  and  after  the  battle  the 
Emperor  Francis  II.,  who  desired  peace, 
allowed  himsel  to  be  persuaded  to  pay  an 
humble  visit  to  Napoleon  in  his  tent,  and 
consented  to  an  armistice  stipulating  for  the 
retreat  of  the  Russians  from  the  Austrian 
states. 

The  negotiations  which  then  commenced 
ended  in  the  Peace  of  Presburg  between 
France  and  Austria.  December  26,  1805,  by 
which  Austria  relinquished  territory  con- 
taining three  million  inhabitants.  Thus 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  lost  the  territory  of 
Venice,  which  was  annexed  to  Napoleon's 
Kingdom  of  Italy;  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 


berg,  which  were  annexed  to  Bavaria;  and 
a  part  of  Austria,  of  which  the  Breisgau 
and  the  lands  of  the  Black  Forest  were  as- 
signed to  Baden.  This  treaty  conferred  the 
title  of  kings  upon  the  Ele<5lors  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg,  Napoleon's  allies;  while 
Baden  was  eredled  into  a  grand-duchy. 

The  new  Kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  were 
united  with  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  by  ties 
of  relationship.  The  daughter  of  the  new 
Bavarian  king,  Maximilian  Joseph,  was 
married  to  Napoleon's  step-son,  Eugene 
Beauhamais.  Catharine,  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  was  married  to 
Napoleon's  frivolous  brother,  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, who  had  just  been  divorced  from  his 
citizen  wife.  Charles,  the  grandson  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  was  married  to 
Stephanie  Beauhamais,  a  niece  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Napoleon.  The  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
were  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Cleve-Berg, 
with  the  capital  Diisseldorf,  and  conferred 
upon  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  married  Na- 
poleon's sister  Pauline. 

Napoleon  compelled  Holland  to  accept  a 
monarchical  government  in  the  place  of  her 
republican  constitution,  and  conferred  the 
crown  of  the  new  kingdom  upon  his  brother 
Louis  Bonaparte.  The  royal  family  of 
Naples  had  violated  its  neutrality  by  receiv- 
ing an  Anglo-Russian  fleet  which  had  landed 
at  Naples  during  the  war ;  and  on  the  day 
after  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  December  27, 
1805,  Napolean  published  a  decree  that  **  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  has  ceased  to  reign 
in  Naples."  Napolean  conferred  the  crown 
of  Naples  on  his  brother  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  was  installed  in  his  new  dignity  by  a 
French  army  under  Marshal  Massena  which 
invaded  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  just  as  the 
English  and  Russians  were  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitr. 
King  Ferdinand  IV.  fled  to  Sicily ;  but  his 
high-spirited  queen,  Caroline,  remained  at 
Naples,  and  raised  an  army  of  lazzaroni  and 
brigands,  which  she  reinforced  by  convicSls 
from  the  jails.  The  better  class  of  Neapoli- 
tans hailed  the  French  as  deliverers  fix)ni 
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the  disorderly  and  dangerous  rabble,  and 
Marshal  Massena  entered  the  city  without 
resistance.  Joseph  Bonaparte's  army  was 
defeated  at  Maida  by  the  English  under  Gen- 
eral Stuart,  in  July,  1806;  and  his  dominion 
was  further  menaced  by  a  general  rising  of 
the  Neapolitan  peasantry  incited  by  the 
agents  of  Queen  Caroline;  but,  after  captur- 
ing Gaeta,  Marshal  Massena  suppressed  the 
insurredlion  and  restored  order. 

Napoleon  endowed  his  sisters  with  Italian 
principalities,  and  his  favorite  marshals  and 
statesmen  were  rewarded  by  the  investiture 
of  newly  created  *' fiefs  of  the  Empire." 
Thus  Berthier  became  Prince  of  Neuchitel; 
Talleyrand  became  Prince  of  Benevento;  and 
Bemadotte  became  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo. 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  the  Prussian 
ambassador  Haugwitz   did  not  venture  to 
convey  the  charge  of  his  court  to  the  vidlor- 
ious  French  Emperor.     Without  asking  per- 
mission from  his  king,  Haugwitz  suflFered 
himself  to  be  induced,  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  Napoleon's  engaging  affability,  to 
sign  an  unfavorable  treaty,  by  which  Prussia 
exchanged  the  Franconian  principality  of 
Anspach,  some  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  the  principality  of  Neuremberg  in  Switz- 
erland, for  Hanover,  the  hereditary  German 
possession  of  the   King  of  Great  Britain. 
King  Frederick  William  III.  vainly  opposed 
the  exchange,  which  threatened  to  involve 
him    in    war  with   England.     As  he  was 
separated  •from  Austria  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Presburg,  he  had  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  submit  to  the  vicflor's  terms. 
Thus  the  King  of  Prussia  tore  the   treaty 
which  he  had  signed  with  the  Czar  over  the 
grave  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  he  con- 
gratulated the  Emperor  of  the  French  upon 
his  great  vi<5lory  at  Austerlitz.     Napoleon 
coldly  replied:  **This  compliment  was  in- 
tended for  another,  but  Fortune  has  changed 
the  address." 

The  news  of  the  sudden  change  of  affairs 
caused  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  hurried 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  to  an 
early  grave.  Upon  hearing  of  the  defeat 
of  England's  allies  in  that  great  battle,  he 
pointed  to  a  map  of  Europe  which  hung  on 
5— 90.-U.  H. 


the  wall,  saying:  **Roll  up  that  map.  It 
will  not  be  wanted  these  ten  years." 
Though  he  was  only  forty-seven,  his  hollow 
voice  and  wasted  frame  had  long  told  that 
his  days  were  few;  and  the  great  blow  to 
his  hopes  involved  in  the  failurie  of  the  Co- 
alition which  he  had  raised  up  proved  fatal 
to  him.  He  died  January  23,  1806,  his  last 
words  being:  **Alas!  my  country!"  He 
was  honored  with  a  public  funeral;  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, beside  those  of  his  illustrious  father. 
Lord  Wellesley  exclaimed:  **What  grave 
contains  such  a  father  and  such  a  son! 
What  sepulcher  embosoms  the  remains  of 
so  much  human  excellence  and  glory!" 
Wilberforce  wrote  in  his  diary:  ''Austerlitz 
killed  Pitt."  A  monument  was  eredled  to 
his  memory  at  the  national  expense. 

Pitt  had  been  the  soul  of  the  Coalition 
against  Napoleon.  His  rival,  Mr.  Fox,  suc- 
ceeded him  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  and  opened  negotiations  for  peace, 
which,  however,  failed;  and  Mr.  Fox  was 
as  resolute  in  opposing  the  ambition  of 
Napoleon  as  Pitt  had  been.  Both  parties 
in  England  sustained  Mr.  Fox  in  this  policy, 
and  all  internal  questions  were  subordinated 
to  this  one  question  of  saving  Europe  from 
the  grasping  power  of  Napoleon,  But  in 
September,  1806,  Fox  also  passed  to  his 
grave;  and  Lord  Grenville  became  his  suc- 
cessor as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

The  most  decisive  a(5l  in  Napoleon's  for- 
eign policy  was  the  subversion  of  the  Ger- 
mano-Roman  Empire,  the  constitution  of 
which  had  already  received  a  terrible  blow 
by  the  elevation  of  the  Eledlor  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg  to  the  rank 
of  independent  kings.  Napoleon  therefore 
entertained  the  projecfl  of  removing  South- 
em  and  Western  Germany  entirely  from  the 
influence  of  Austria  and  of  uniting  them 
under  his  own  power.  Self-interest  was 
more  powerful  than  patriotism  with  these 
German  princes,  who  subordinated  the  in- 
terests of  the  German  Fatherland  to.  their 
own  individual  aggrandizement.  A  pros- 
pe(5l  of  enlarging  their  own  respe<5live  terri- 
tories,   and  fear  of  the   mighty  potentate 
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who  seemed  absolutely  invincible  in  arms, 
induced  many  of  the  German  princes  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  (Jerman 
Emperor  to  the  French  Emperor. 

Accordingly  sixteen  princes  in  the  South 
and  West  ot  (Germany — including  the  Kings 
of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Grand 
Dukes  of  Baden  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
the  Prince- Primate — concluded  a  treaty  with 
Napoleon  at  Paris,  July  12,  1806,  by  which 
they  seceded  from  the  German  Empire, 
formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
placed  themselves  under  Napoleon's  protec- 
tion; while  the  French  Emperor,  as  Pro- 
tedlor  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
recognized  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  Confederation  on 
condition  of  their  maintaining  a  certain 
contingent  of  troops  under  arms  and  at  his 
disposal.  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  Nassau  and  several  others 
of  the  most  important  German  states  formed 
the  nucleus  around  which  the  lesser  princi- 
palities, such  as  HohenzoUem,  Leichten- 
sten,  Solms  and  others,  coUedled  them- 
selves, until  at  length  almost  all  of  the  Ger- 
man states  joined  the  Rhenish  Confedera- 
tion. 

The    Ele<5lor-Archchancellor    Dalberg — 

who  had  been  made  Prince-Primate,  and 
who  had  received  Frankfort,  along  with 
Hanau  and  Fulda,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  as  a 
principality — was  made  Napoleon's  repre- 
sentative in  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

The  power  of  most  of  the  princes  of  the 
Confederation  was  considerably  augmented 
by  the  subje<5lion  of  many  small  and  for- 
merly independent  states  of  the  German 
Empire  under  Napoleon's  dominion. 

On  August  I,  1806,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor at  Ratisbon  notified  the  German  Impe- 
rial Diet  that  his  sovereign,  having  accepted 
the  Prote<5lorate  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  no  longer  recognized  the  existence 
of  the  German  Empire;  and  on  August  6, 
1806,  Francis  II.  published  a  declaration  in 
whic|^  he  stated  that,  finding  it  impossible 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  the  eledlive  head  of  the  Ger- 
man nation,  he  considered  the  bonds  which 


attached  him  to  the  Germanic  body-politic 
forever  dissolved,  renounced  the  title  of  the 
eleAive  ofiicfe  of  Emperor  of  Germany, 
withdrew  the  whole  of  his  hereditary  Aus- 
trian states  from  the  (Jerman  Union,  and 
thereafter  reigned  only  as  Francis  I.,  heredi- 
tary Emperor  of  Austria,  which  title  he  had 
assumed  in  1804,  and  which  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  the  imperial  House  of  Haps- 
burg. 

Thus  ended  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of 
the  German  Nation,  after  an  existence  of 
one  thousand  and  six  years,  from  the  time 
that  Pope  Leo  III.  placed  the  diadem  of  the 
Caesars  upon  the  head  of  Charlemagne,  A. 
D.  800.  It  had  long  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow  by  internal  dissensions  and  a  power- 
less imperial  government.  Its  mightiest 
limbs  had  now  become  the  vassals  of  a  for- 
eign despot.  Many  a  patriotic  German 
heart  felt  keenly  the  degradation  of  the 
Fatherland;  but  none  dared  to  utter  their 
inmost  thoughts  after  the  bookseller  Palm, 
of  Nuremberg,  had  become  the  vidlim  of  an 
infamous  judicial  murder  for  his  refusal  to 
giv^e  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
which  he  published  on  the  debasement  of 
Germany. 

The  accession  of  so  numeroms  and  power- 
ful a  vassalage  was  of  vast  importance  to 
Napoleon,  as  it  placed  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men  at  his  disposal — a  number 
afterward  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

The  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  had  kept  their  movements  secret  from 
King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia; 
although  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  Stadt- 
holdership  of  Holland,  thereby  became  a 
vassal  of  Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon's  brother- 
in-law,  the  new  Grand  Duke  of  Berg. 

The  wavering  policy  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  late  campaign  in  Germany 
and  Austria  had  aroused  Napoleon's  anger, 
and  convinced  him  that  Frederick  William 
III.  would  be  untrustworthy  as  an  ally  and 
cowardly  as  an  enemy.  The  French  Em- 
peror therefore  cast  aside  all  respedl  and 
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forbearance,  and  intentionally  inflicted  many 
mortifications  upon  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment. The  irritation  thus  produced  soon 
developed  into  a  complete  rupture  between 
France  and  Prussia  from  two  causes. 
.  The  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  • 
Rhine  indicated  Napoleon's  intention  of 
g;radually  making  Germany  as  dependent 
upon  the  French  Empire  as  Italy  and  Hol- 
land were  already.  Prussia  therefore  at- 
tempted to  thwart  Napoleon's  design  by 
the  formation  of  a  North  German  Confeder- 
ation in  opposition  to  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  inviting  all  the  German  states 
which  had  not  yet  joined  the  Rhenish  Con- 
federation to  join  this  rival  league.  Prussia 
was  highly  exasperated  when  Napoleon 
frustrated  this  proje<5l. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  known  to  the 
court  of  Berlin  thai,  during  the  renewal  of 
the  negotiations  for  peace  between  France  and 
England,  Napoleon  had  offered  to  restore 
the  Ele<5lorate  of  Hanover  to  King  George 
III.,  without  consulting  Prussia  on  the  sub- 
jedl,  although  that  Elecflorate  had  been 
conferred  upon  the  Prussian  king  by  Napo- 
leon after  the  Peace  of  Presburg.  The 
French  Emperor  had  conferred  Hanover  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  ostensibly  as  a  reward 
for  his  neutrality  during  the  Austerlitz  cam- 
paign, but  really  for  the  purpose  of  involv- 
ing him  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  Great 
Britain;  and  it  had  been  considered  a  badge  of 
his  humiliation.  Napoleon's  design  of  wrest- 
ing from  King  Frederick  William  III.  the 
territory  so  recently  conferred  upon  him 
was  a  mark  of  contempt  too  palpable  to  be 
endured. 

Napoleon's  adlion  in  the  case  of  Hanover, 
together  with  the  violations  of  Prussian  ter- 
ritory by  the  French,  strengthened  the  war 
party  at  the  Prussian  court,  in  which  Queen 
Louisa  was  the  moving  spirit,  and  which 
also  included  the  leading  Prussian  states- 
men and  generals.  Unfortunately  for  her- 
self, Prussia  had  lost  the  confidence  of  all 
Europe  by  her  vacillation  during  Napoleon's 
Austro-Russian  campaign  of  the  previous 
year,  when  she  finally  decided  not  to  join 
the  Coalition  against  France;  and  she  now 


found  that  she  had  to  oppose  Napoleon's 
entire  force  with  no  immediate  aid  but  that 
of  the  Ele<5lor  Frederick  Augustus  of  Sax- 
ony. Most  of  the  Prussian  generals  were 
old  men.  Their  commander-in-chief,  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  had  won  his  spurs 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War  as  the  companion- 
in-arms  of  Frederick  the  Great.. 

Convinced  that  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
peifled  from  France,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment issued  an  ultimatum  demanding  a  re- 
dress of  all  grievances,  placed  its  army  on 
a  war-footing,  and  severed  its  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  France.  While  the  people  of 
Berlin  were  expe<5ling  the  final  answer  from 
France,  Napoleon  and  his  experienced  mar- 
shals with  one  hundred  thousand  troops  were 
already  in  the  heart  of  Thuringia  and  Sax- 
ony, the  Eledlor  of  which  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Prussia  after  some  hesitation. 
Thus  Napoleon  began  his  Prussian  cam- 
paign of  1806  with  his  usual  promptitude 
and  energy,  and  while  the  Prussian  com- 
mander expedled  to  find  the  French  forces 
dispersed  in  Franconia  they  were  on  his 
left  flank  and  cutting  off  his  communica- 
tions with  the  Russians. 

The  Prussians  were  defeated  by  Marshal 
Bemadotte  at  Schleitz  and  by  Marshal 
Lannes  at  Saalfeld,  where  Prince  Louis  of 
Prussia  was  killed,  OAober  10,  1806.  When 
Napoleon  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 
artny,  destroyed  Naumberg,  the  chief  place 
of  deposit  for  the  Prussian  stores  and  maga- 
zines, and  was  marching  on  Leipsic,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  perceived  the  true  con- 
dition of  affairs.  He  then  attempted  to  re- 
treat, accompanied  by  King  Frederick  Will- 
iam III.,  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  Prussian  generals, 
leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe  at  Jena ;  thus  bringing  on  the  great 
battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  fought  on  the 
same  day,  and  which  placed  the  Prussian 
monarchy  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon, 
October  14,'  1806. 

At  Jena  one  part  of  the  French  army  un- 
der Napoleon  annihilated  the  Prussian  army 
under  Prince  Hohenlohe.  Marshals  Lannes, 
Augereau,  Soult  and  Murat  carried  destruc- 
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tion  into  the  Prussian  ranks,  driving  their 
infantry  and  cavalry  in  headlong  flight  from 
the  sanguinary  field,  and  compelling  them 
to  retreat  to  Weimar.     The  fleeing  army  of 


where  old  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  by  the 
French  under  Marshal  Davoust.  In  this 
double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt  the  vic- 


gUBRN  LOUISA  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Prince  Hohenlohe  met  the  other  portion  of  I  torious  French  lost  fourteen  thousand  men 
the  Prussian  army  fleeing  in  the  same  wild  and  the  vanquished  Prussians  forty  thou- 
panicfromtbesanguinar>' field  of  Auerstadt,  [  sand.     On  that  fatal  day  the  Prussians  also 
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lost  twenty  generals,  sixty  standards  and 
three  hundred  cannon. 

The  effedl  of  this  great  cat^^strophe  was 
that  the  former  presumption  and  rashness  of 
the  Prussian  generals  turned  to  despondency 
and  panic,  and  they  became  utterly  help- 
less. The  routed  divisions  of  the  Prussian 
army  roamed  about  the  countr>',  seeking  to 
escape,  but  everywhere  falling  an  easy  prey 
into  the  hands  of  the  triumphant  French. 
MoUendorf  with  fourteen  thousand  Prussian 
troops  surrendered  to  the  French  under  Mar- 
shals Ney  and  Murat  at  Erfurt.  The  Pi-us- 
sian  corps  under  Kalkreuth  was  captured  in 
the  Hartz  mountains.  Eugene  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  and  sixteen  thousand  Prussians  were 
made  prisoners  at  Halle.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
"with  seventeen  thpusand  men  of  his  wrecked 
army,  laid  down  his  arms  at  Prenzlow. 
After  a  severe  engagement  at  Liibeck, 
Blucher  and  his  corps  of  twenty  thousand 
Prussians  surrendered  at  Schwerta.  At  Col- 
berg  the  Prussian  garrison  under  Gneisenau 
and  Schill,  with  the  support  of  the  brave 
citizen  Nettlebeck,  heroically  resisted  the 
superior  force  of  the  French. 

With  such  wonderful  celerity  did  the 
strong  Prussian  fortresses  surrender  to  the 
French  that  the  commandants  of  many  of 
them  were  suspedled  of  treachery.  So  ut- 
terly unaccountable  did  such  cowardice  and 
such  entire  lack  of  self-reliance  appear. 
Thus  the  fortresses  of  Spandau,  Stettin,  Kus- 
trin,  Hamelen  and  Magdeburg  all  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  French.  The  garrison 
of  Magdeburg,  which  numbered  twenty 
thousand  men,  was  superior  in  number  to 
the  French  force  to  which  it  surrendered. 
Napoleon  entered  Berlin,  the  Prussian  cap- 
ital, Odlober  25,  1806. 

After  entering  Berlin,  th6  French  Em- 
peror visited  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  sent  the  sword  and  insignia  of 
that  famous  warrior  king  as  precious  tro- 
phies to  Paris. 

In  November,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  his 
famous  Berlin  Decree  from  the  royal  palace 
at  Berlin,  declaring  the  British  Isles  in  a 
state  of  blockade  and  excluding  British 
manufadlures  from  the  ports  of  Continental 


Europe,  thus  establishing  the  Cofitinenial 
System,  by  which  Napoleon  hoped  to  de- 
stroy English  commerce  and  thus  strike  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  his  most 
powerful  foe.  Great  Britain's  retaliatory 
Order-in-Coundl,  declaring  the  blockade  of 
all  Continental  ports  from  which  the  British 
flag  was  excluded,  was  followed  by  Napo- 
leon's Milaji  Decree,  December  17,  1807, 
threatening  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel 
submitting  to  English  search.  The  para- 
lyzing effe<5ls  of  the  Continental  System  were 
mainly  felt  by  the  Continental  nations;  and, 
in  spite  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees,  contra<5ls  for  the  clothing  of  French 
soldiers  had  adlually  been  made  in  England, 
as  the  Hanse  towns  were  unable  to  execute 
such  contradls. 

In  the  meantime  Louis  Bonaparte  con- 
quered the  country  as  fax  as  the  Weser, 
while  Jerome  Bonaparte  subdued  Silesia, 
and  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  almost  an- 
nihilated. Jena  and  East  Friesland  were 
annexed  to  Holland;  and  the  Hanse  towns 
and  Leipsic  were  deprived  of  English  goods 
and  oppressed  with  heavy  military  taxes 
for  the  support, of  the  French  army;  while 
the  trophies  of  former  Prussian  vidlories, 
and  the  treasures  of  art  and  science,  were 
seized  by  Napoleon's  conquering  troops  and 
carried  away. 

The  Eledlor  of  Hesse,  who  desired  to  re- 
main neutral,  and  who  had  withdrawn  his 
forces  from  the  struggle,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render both  his  dominions  and  his  army  to 
the  French,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  exile.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Prague.  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  at  Auerstadt,  and  who 
was  conveyed  into  his  capital  on  a  litter, 
was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Denmark 
to  die  unmolested.  He  died  on  the  way, 
and  his  son  swore  to  avenge  him. 

Only  to  the  Eledlor  of  Saxony,  whose 
troops  fought  on  the  Prussian  side  at  Jena, 
did  the  French  Emperor  show  any  favor. 
He  released  his  Saxon  prisoners  and  granted 
the  ElecSlor  a  favorable  peace,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  title  of  king;  whereupon  that 
German  prince  joined  the  Confederation  of 
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the  Rhine,  as  the  other  Saxon  dukes  had 
done.  Thenceforth  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  to  his  own  misfortune  and  that  of 
his  subjedls,  felt  himself  under  obligation 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  remain  an  ally  of 
Napoleon. 

The  King  of  Prussia  fled  to  Konigsberg, 
where  he  vainly  endeavored  to  obtain  peace, 
as  Napoleon's  demands  rose  with  his  for- 
tunes. King  Frederick  William  III.  in  his 
distress  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  who  immediately 
sent  a  powerful  army  under  Benningsen 
into  East  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  French  from  crossing  the  Vis- 
tula. 

Thereupon  Napoleon  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Poles,pretendedly  in  Kosciuszko's 
name,  by  which  he  summoned  those  op- 
pressed and  wronged  people  to  fight  for 
their  liberty  and  independence.  The  Poles 
gladly  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  re- 
inforced the  French  ranks  with  their  heroic 
soldiers  under  Dombrowski's  command. 
Napoleon  entered  Warsaw,  November  30, 
1806,  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  inhabitants; 
but  the  Poles  soon  discovered  that  the 
French  Emperor  was  more  intent  upon  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition  than  upon 
the  reestablishment  of  Polish  independence. 
Kosciuszko,  who  had  accepted  the  Czar's 
prote<5lion,  and  who  felt  that  his  country- 
men had  nothing  to  ^ain  by  a  change  of 
tyrants,  disavowed  and  discouraged  the 
Polish  rising. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia fi-om  sending  aid  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Napoleon  embroiled  the  Czar  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  General  Se- 
bastiani,  the  French  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, had  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  Divan  that  the  Sublime  Porte  was  for 
some  time  wholly  under  his  dire<5lion.  He 
fanned  the  spark  of  discord  already  existing 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Porte  to  refuse  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  England.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  ordered  General  Michel- 
son  to  occupy  the  Turkish  tributary  prov- 
inces of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  where- 


upon Turkey  declared  war  against  Russia, 
December  30,  1806,  but  deviated  from  a  bar- 
barous custom  by  allowing  M.  d'ltalinski, 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  the  Turkish 
capital,  to  depart  unmolested. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  left 
that  city,  after  having  repeatedly  demanded 
the  renewal  of  the  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  Turkey,  and  the  expulsion  of  Gen- 
eral Sebastiani  from  the  Turkish  capital.  In 
January,  1807,  a  British  squadron  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  appeared  before  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  demanded  that  the 
Ottoman  fleet  and  the  forts  on  the  Darda- 
nelles should  be  surrendered  to  him,  and 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  ^hould  renounce 
the  alliance  with  Bonaparte  and  cede  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  to  Russia.  Admiral 
Duckworth's  appearance  created  a  panic  at 
Constantinople,  but  his  delay  gave  the 
Turks  time  to  prepare  for  defense,  and  un- 
der General  Sebastiani' s  diredlion  they 
made  such  preparations  that  the  British 
fleet  was  obliged  to  repass  at  the  end  of  a 
week.  Upon  arriving  at  Malta,  Admiral 
Duckworth  took  five  thousand  British  troops 
under  General  Fraser  on  board  his  ships 
and  conveyed  them  to  Egypt,  which  had 
been  distra<5led  by  civil  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Mamelukes  ever  since  the 
French  evacuation  of  the  country  in  1801. 
The  English  under  General  Fraser  occu- 
pied Alexandria,  March  20,  1807,  but  were 
obliged  to  surrender  that  city  by  capitula- 
tion to  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  six 
months  later. 

Other  British  expeditions  during  180S 
and  1807  were  unusually  unsuccessful.  A 
British  armament  under  Sir  Home  Popham 
had  taken  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America, 
from  the  Spaniards;  but  the  city  was  after- 
ward  recovered  by  its  inhabitants,  and 
another  British  armament  under  General 
Whitelocke  failed  signally  and  disgracefully 
in  its  eflForts  to  recapture  the  town. 

Sanguinary  battles  were  fought  between 
the  Russians  and  the  French  on  the  Vis- 
tula, and  torrents  of  blood  were  shed.    The 
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Russians  had  the  advantage  in  the  battle  of 
Pultusk,  December  26,  1806. 

On  February  8,  1807,  a  sanguinary  but 
indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau,  in . 
East  Prussia,  between  one  hundred  thou- 
sand French  troops  under  Napoleon  and  the 
same  number  of  Russians  under  Benningsen. 
Each  army  claimed  the  vidlory,  each  lost 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  both  were  so 
weakened  and  exhausted  that  military  oper- 
ations were  suspended  for  four  months. 
Although  the  field  of  Eylau  remained  in 
Napoleon's  possession  during  the  battle,  his 
terrible  losses  caused  him  to  fall  back  to  the 
Vistula  and  to  offer  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  just  been 
reassured  by  a  fresh  treaty  with  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  receiving  a  subsidy  of  a  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling  firom  the  latter  power, 
in  turn  refused  Napoleon's  peace  offers. 
Although  King  Frederick  William  III.  de- 
sired peace  in  order  to  free  his  subjedls  from 
the  dreadful  exadlions  of  the  French,  he 
was  too  honest  to  desert  his  ally,  the  Czar 
of  Russia. 

At  last  the  Silesian  fortresses  on  the  Oder 
— Glogau,  Brieg,  Schweidnitz  and  Breslau 
— came  into  the  possession  of  the  French 
through  the  cowardice  of  the  commandants 
of  the  garrisons;  and  even  the  strongly-for- 
tified Prussian  town  of  Dantzic,  on  the  Bal- 
tic coast,  was  surrendered,  with  its  garrison 
of  seventeen  thousand  men  under  Kal- 
kreuth,  and  nine  hundred  cannon,  to  the 
French  under  Marshal  Lefevre,  May  24, 
1807,  after  a  vigorous  siege.  These  losses 
made  the  King  of  Prussia  despair  of  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  war. 

After  an  interruption  of  four  months,  the 
campaign  between  the  main  armies  opened; 
and  thirty  thousand  French  troops  were  dis- 
astrously repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the 
strong  Russian  position  at  Hielsberg,  June 
5,  1807.  On  June  14,  1807 — the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Marengo — Napoleon  severely 
defeated  the  Russian  army  under  Benning- 
sen, two  hundred  thousand  strong,  in  the 
great  and  decisive  battle  of  Friedland,  with 
the  loss  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  shat- 
tered hosts  of  the  Russian  army  retreated 


to  the  banks  of  the  Niemen,  and  the  French 
took  possession  of  Konigsberg. 

Hostilities    were    now    suspended;    and, 
amid  the  cheers  of  both  armies,  the  French 
and  Russian  Emperors  met  on  a  raft  moored 
in  the  middle  of  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit,  where 
negotiations  were  opened.     The  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.,  who  appears  to  have  conceived  a  • 
sudden  and  romantic  admiration  for  Napo- 
leon similar  to  that  which  his  predecessor, 
Peter  III.,  had  entertained  for  Frederick  the 
Great,  assured  the  French  Emperor  that  he 
fully  shared  his  dislike  for  England  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  unite  with  him  in 
measures  to  diminish  her  power.     There- 
upon Napoleon  declared  that,  if  such  was 
the  case,  peace  was  made  already. 

King  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia, 
with  his  high-spirited  queen  Louisa,  soon 
made  his  appearance  at  Tilsit,  but  was  not 
admitted  by  Napoleon  to  the  same  footing 
of  equality  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  I. 
Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  who  had  the  gifts 
of  beauty,  wit  and  grace,  exerted  herself  to 
her  utmost  to  gain  Napoleon's  good  will  in 
order  to  obtain  favorable  terms  of  peace  for 
her  husband.  But  Napoleon,  according  to 
his  own  boast  to  Josephine,  *  *  was  as  proof 
against  all  her  lady-like  artifices  as  wax- 
cloth against  rain .  *  * 

Upon  one  occasion  Napoleon  offered  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  a  beautiful  rose.  The 
fascinating  queen  at  first  appeared  to  decline 
receiving  the  courtesy,  but  then  accepted  it 
with  the  remark:  **At  least  with  Magde- 
burg, * '  Napoleon  replied :  *  *  Your  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  it  is  I  who 
offer,  and  that  Your  Majesty  has  only  the 
task  of  accepting.** 

By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  signed  July  7, 
1807,  Prussia  was  partitioned.  The  eastern 
portion  of  that  kingdom — which  had  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Poland — 
was  eredled  into  the  Grand  Diuhy  of  War- 
saw^ and  was  bestowed  on  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony, Napoleon's  new  ally;  while  Dantzic 
was  eredled  into  a  free  state.  The  western 
portion  of  Prussia — the  portion  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe — along  with  Eledlo- 
ral   Hesse,   the  Duchy  of  Brunswick  and 
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the  sonthem  portion  of  the  Eledtorate  of 
Hanover,  was  ere<5led  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  which  was  conferred  on  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon's  youngest  brother, 
■whose  capital  was  fixed  at  Cassel;  Jerome, 
as  a  member  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  being  required  to  furnish  his  impe- 
rial brother  with  Westphalian  troops  and 
to  bestow  upon  him  half  of  his  revenues. 
The  King  of  Prussia  was  left  in  possession 
of  little  more  than  half  of  his  dominions, 
and  even  these  would  have  been  taken  from 
him  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  inter- 
cession of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  in  his 


THE  EMPEROR 

behalf;  while  he  was  also  required  to  pay  an 
immense  war-indemnity  to  his  conqueror. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  recognized  the  royal 
titles  of  Napoleon's  brothers,  and  agreed  to 
aid  Napoleon  in  his  designs  against  British 
commerce  by  excluding  British  manufaift- 
ures  from  the  Russian  dominions. 

The  battles  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena  had 
so  completely  broken  the  power  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  that  the  destinies  of  Europe 
were  for  several  years  controlled  by  France, 
Russia  and  England;  and  these  three  great 
powers  paid  no  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
vreak  and  defenseless  nations  of  Europe, 
as  was  shown  by  their  proceedings  in  Swe- 


den and  Denmark.  Only  where  the  power 
of  self-defense  was  able  to  offer  a  successful 
resistance  did  these  three  great  powers  re- 
spedl  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Each,  in 
its  eagerness  to  circumvent  the  plans  of  its 
enemies,  violated  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
other  nations,  even  of  those  that  desired  to 
remain  neutral. 

Russia  was  now  at  war  with  England, 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Her  war  with  Persia 
bad  commenced  in  1803,  when  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.  had  annexed  Georgia  to  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  continued  until  1813. 
The  chief  events  of  this  Russo-Persian  war 
were  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Etschmia- 
zin  by  the  Russians  under  Prince  Zianoff, 
June  20,  1804;  the  conquest  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Shirvan  by  the  same  Russian 
general,  January,  1806;  the  capture  of  Der- 
bend  by  the  Russians,  July  3,  1806;  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Russian  force 
under  Paulucci  at  Alkolwalaki,  September 
I,  1810. 

When  Russia  became  involved  in  war 
with  Turkey  at  the  close  of  1806  the  Otto- 
man Empire  appeared  on  the  eve  of  disso- 
lution. The  Pasha  Paswan  Oglou  of  Wid- 
din,  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina,  and  the  Servians 
under  Czemi  George,  were  in  revolt;  the 
Pasha  Djezzar  of  Syria  was  virtually  inde- 
pendent; the  sedt  of  the  Wahabees  was  in 
possession  of  Arabia ;  and  Egj'pt  was  dis- 
traAed  by  civil  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Mamelukes.  Sultan  Selim  III.  was 
dethroned  by  a  revolt  of  the  Janizaries, 
May  2%  1807,  when  he  attempted  to  re- 
model the  Ottoman  army,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Mustapha  IV.,  who 
reigned  only  two  months  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  confusion.  Mustapha  Pasha, 
an  adherent  of  the  deposed  Selim  III., 
marched  on  Constantinople  with  an  army 
of  forty  thousand  Albanians  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  deposed  Sultan.  When 
Mustapha  Pasha  arrived  at  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio  he  was  shocked  with  the  sight  of 
the  dead  body  of  Selim  III.,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  new  Sultan's  order. 
Mustapha  Pasha  deposed  Mustapha  IV.. 
and  raised  his  brother  Mahmoud  II.  to  the 
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Turkish  throne.  The  first  year  of  the  new 
Sultan's  reign  was  disturbed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Janizaries,  who  set  fire  to  the 
Grand  Vizier's  palace  and  blew  it  up  with 
gunpowder;  and  the  troubles  were  only 
quelled  by  the  Sultan's  concession  in  abol- 
ishing army  reform. 

The  Russian  campaign  of  1807  in  Turkey 
was  not  produ<5live  of  any  results,  as  the 
campaign  against  Napoleon  occupied  the 
attention  of  Russia.  Czemi  George  and 
his  revolted  Servians  took  Belgrade,  Sabatz 
and  Nissa,  invaded  Bulgaria  and  united 
with  the  Russians,  gaining  many  advan- 
tages. The  Russians  under  General  Michel- 
son  defeated  the  Turks  at  Giurgevo,  March 
17,  1807.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  Russians 
under  General  Gudovitch  defeated  the  Turks 
near  Erzeroum,  in  Armenia,  June  18,  1807. 
The  Russian  fleet  under  Vice  Admiral  Sin- 
lawin  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  under  the 
Capitan  Pasha  off  the  island  of  Lemnos. 
By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia agreed  to  evacuate  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
chia  and  make  peace  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte ;  and  the  French  General  Guilleminot 
succeeded  in  negotiating  an  armistice  at 
Slobosia,  August  24,  1807;  but,  as  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
the  Russians  did  not  evacuate  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty. 

Although  Russia  and  Prussia  concluded 
peace  with  France,  the  eccentric  Gustavus 
IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  obstinately  continued 
the  war,  and  held  fast  to  his  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  His  condu<5l  at  first  dis- 
played strength  of  chara<fler  and  magna- 
nimity; but  his  boundless  conceit,  and  his 
utter  misapprehension  of  his  position  and 
his  powers,  soon  showed  that  his  mind  must 
be  unbalanced.  Strongly  imbued  with  the 
san<flity  of  the  principle  of  legitimate  royal 
light,  he  refused  to  recognize  Napoleon  as 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  addressed  him 
simply  as  General  Bonaparte.  Completely 
given  up  to  religious  fanaticism,  he  believed 
himself  ordained  by  Providence  to  restore 
the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France  and  to 
overthrow  the  ** Beast  of  the  Revelations," 
as  he  called  Napoleon. 


Gustavus  IV.  carried  his  hatred  against 
Napoleon  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mortally 
offend  Russia  and  Prussia  Dy  sending^ 
back  their  orders  and  expelling  their  ambas- 
sadors from  Stockholm  because  those  two 
powers  had  made  peace  with  the  French 
Emperor.  The  French  conquered  Stral- 
sund  and  the  island  of  Rugen,  and  an  Eng- 
lish expedition  to  aid  the  King  of  Sweden 
failed  in  its  enterprise. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Grenville's  Min- 
istry— ^which  had  procured  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  the  British  colonies  by  a<5t 
of  Parliament,  in  February,  1807,  through 
the  efforts  of  William  Wilberforce,  and 
against  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  Tory 
party  and  of  the  Liverpool  slave  merchants 
— ^was  dismissed  from  office  by  King  George 
III.  upon  the  first  intimation  of  their  scheme 
for  the  removal  of  civil  and  political  disabil- 
ities from  Roman  Catholics,  March,  1807; 
and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
friends  under  the  Premiership  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  but  whose  leading  spirit  was 
the  young  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
George  Canning,  a  young  and  devoted  ad- 
herent of  Pitt.  Canning's  brilliant  rhetoric 
gave  him  an  influence  over  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  the  vigor  and  breadth  of 
his  mind  gave  a  new  energy  to  the  war 
against  Napoleon. 

As  Russia,  the  former  ally  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  enemy  of  Napoleon,  had  by  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit  become  the  ally  of  Napoleon 
and  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  as 
Austria  and  Prussia  had  been  helplessly 
crushed  at  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  England 
was  obliged  to  struggle  without  any  power- 
ful allies  against  Napoleon's  gigantic  power; 
Sweden  being  then  her  only  ally. 

England,  alarmed  at  the  united  efforts  of 
France  and  Russia  against  her  commerce, 
and  fearing  that  Napoleon  would  compel 
Denmark  to  aid  in  shutting  up  the  Baltic 
against  British  vessels,  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
under  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  conveying 
twenty  thousand  land  troops  under  the  Earl 
of  Cathcart,  to  Copenhagen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  possession  of  the  Danish 
fleet  as  a  pledge  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
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As  the  Danish  government  refused  to  sur- 
render its  fleet,  a  four  days'  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen  by  the  British  army  and 
navy  followed,  September  2-5,  1807,  reduc- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  town  to  ashes,  when 
the  Danish  fleet  was  surrendered.  This 
outrageous  and  unprovoked  attack  of  a 
strong  power  upon  a  weaker  one  excited 
universal  indignation  throughout  Europe. 
Denmark,  greatly  exasperated,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Russia  and  France,  and  de- 
clared war  against  England  and  Sweden. 

Napoleon  was  now  determined  to  deprive 
Cngland  of  her  commerce  with  Portugal; 
and,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  objedl, 
lie  negotiated  with  the  weak  and  dissolute 
court  of  Spain.  The  infamous  Don  Manuel 
Godoy,  the  **  Prince  of  Peace,*'  who  was 
still  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  was  promised 
a  principality  in  Portugal,  as  his  reward  for 
his  aid  in  the  unprincipled  scheme  of  the 
French  Emperor.  When  the  Prince-Regent 
of  Portugal  refused  to  renounce  his  alliance 
-with  England  and  close  the  Portuguese 
ports  against  British  vessels.  Napoleon  pub- 
lished a  decree  declaring  that  *'the  House 
of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign;"  and  a 
French  army  under  Junot  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  Portugal.  The  cowardly  royal 
family  of  Portugal,  instead  of  offering  any 
resistance  to  the  invaders  of  their  dominions, 
fled  in  English  vessels  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  colony  ol  Brazil, 
in  South  America.  On  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1807,  three  days  after  the  Portuguese 
court  had  left  the  shores  of  their  European 
dominions,  the  French  army  occupied  Lis- 
bon, the  Portuguese  capital,  without  resist- 
ance. 

The  wretched  condition  of  Spain  under 
her  weak  monarch,  Charles  IV.,  and  his 
wicked  queen  and  her  unprincipled  and  ig- 
norant favorite,  Godoy,  the  **  Prince  of 
Peace,"  had  made  that  kingdom  contempt- 
ible in  the  eyes  of  all  nations.  Godoy,  as 
well  as  the  king  and  the  queen,  was  unpop- 
ular with  the  Spanish  people;  and  when  he 
proposed  to  remove  the  royal  family  to 
South  America  a  violent  insurredlion  broke 
out,  which  deprived  Godoy  of  his  power 


and  compelled  Charles  IV.  to  abdicate  his 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  Prince 
of  Asturias,  who  was  immediately  hailed  as 
king  by  the  Spanish  people.  The  weak 
Charles  invoked  the  aid  of  the  French  Em- 
peror in  his  behalf,  and  declared  that  his 
abdication  was  an  involuntary  a(5l.  By 
a  series  of  intrigues.  Napoleon  induced 
Charles  and  Ferdinand  to  refer  their  dis- 
putes to  his  decision,  and  enticed  them 
along  with  Godoy  and  the  queen  to  Bay- 
onne.  Napoleon  having  the  whole  royal 
family  of  Spain  in  his  power,  kept  them 
close  prisoners,  compelled  both  Charles  and 
Ferdinand  to  abdicate,  and  declared  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  should  no- 
longer  reign  in  Spain.  Napoleon  natped 
his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of 
Spain;  while  Joachim  Murat,  his  brother- 
in-law,  received  the  crown  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples. 

The  Spanish  people  arose  almost  unani- 
mously against  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon, 
and  resolved  that  none  but  their  lawful  sov- 
ereign should  reign  over  them.  A  fierce 
insurre<5lion  against  the  French  broke  out 
in  Madrid,  and  twelve  hundred  of  Murat's 
troops  were  put  to  death.  Murat  succeeded 
in  quelling  the  insurredlion,  but  disgraced 
his  name  by  a  bloody  massacre  of  the  insur- 
gents. Provisional  Juntas  were  formed  in 
many  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Spanish 
kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  condudling^ 
affairs;  armies  were  raised  for  the  defense 
of  the  country ;  and  a  fierce  guerrilla  war 
was  commenced  against  the  French  in- 
vaders. 

The  Spanish  patriots  were  at  first  vidlo- 
rious  in  their  struggle  against  the  usurpers 
of  their  government.  A  French  fleet  at 
Cadiz,  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet,  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  Marshal  Moncey, 
with  eight  thousand  French  troops,  was  re- 
pulsed in  an  assault  upon  Valencia.  Sara- 
gossa  was  bravely  defended  by  a  Spanish 
force  under  the  gallant  Palafox.  Finally 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1808,  the  French  gen- 
eral Dupont  and  twenty  thousand  men  were 
compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  Baylen, 
to  the  Spaniards  under  the  brave  Castanos. 
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Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had  entered  Madrid 
on  that  very  day,  was  soon  obliged  to  flee; 
and  the  French  were  driven  across  the  Ebro, 
into  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula. 

The  Portuguese  people  also  rose  in  insur- 
re<5lion  against  the  French  invaders  of  their 
country,  and  a  Provisional  Junta  was  es- 
tablished at  Oporto.  An  English  army, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  which  had 
been  sent  to  assist  the  Portuguese,  defeated 
the  French  army  under  Junot  at  Rolica, 
August  19,   1808,  and  at  Vimiera,  August 

21,  1808.     On  the  following  day   (August 

22,  1808)  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was 
concluded  between  Junot  and  the  English 
general  Dalrymple,  by  which  the  French 
agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal  on  condition 
of  being  conveyed  to  France  in  English 
vessels. 

The  many  reverses  of  the  French  arms  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula  induced  Napoleon  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees  at  the  head  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  men,  in  the  early 
part  of  November,  1808,  to  recover  what 
had  been  lost.  The  Spanish  patriots  now 
suffered  several  disasters.  At  Espinosa  the 
French  under  Marshal  Vidlor  defeated  the 
Spaniards  under  Blake;  at  Burgos,  Marshal 
Soult  with  French  troops  overthrew  the 
Spanish  Count  de  Belvedere;  and  at  Tudela, 
Marshal  Lannes  with  another  French  force 
beat  the  Spaniards  under  Palafox  and  Cas- 
tanos.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1808,  Na- 
poleon entered  Madrid  in  triumph. 

As  the  British  expedition  against  Copen- 
hagen in  September,  1807,  caused  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  to  declare  war  against  Eng- 
land, November  7,  1807,  that  monarch 
entered  very  decidedly  into  the  Continental 
System,  and  demanded  that  the  King  of  Swe- 
den should  enforce  the  principles  of  the 
Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  «and  1800  by 
which  the  Baltic  was  declared  a  closed  sea, 
in  order  to  prevent  British  ships  from  enter- 
ing. King  Gustavus  IV.  replied  that  the 
principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  treaty  of  June  17,  1801 ; 
that  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  to 
England  had  changed  circumstances ;  and 


that  the  English  had  effedled  an  entrance 
into  the  Baltic  through  the  Great  Belt  inde- 
pendently of  the  Sound.  The  Swedish 
king's  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  I.  involved  him  in  a 
ruinous  war  with  Russia. 

A  Russian  army  under  General  Buxhow- 
den  marched  into  Swedish  Finland,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1808.  General  Buxhowden  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  had  considered  it  necessary  to 
occupy  that  country  in  order  to  have  a 
pledge  that  the  King  of  Sweden  would  ac- 
cept the  peace  proposals  which  France  had 
offered  him.  The  Russians  soon  drove  the 
few  Swedish  troops  into  East  Bothnia.  The 
Russian  forces  occupied  Helsingfors ;  and 
Sweaborg,  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  hitherto 
considered  impregnable,  also  surrendered  to 
them,  April  6,  1808,  after  a  siege  of  several 
days  by  Vice-Admiral  Kronstadt.  The 
Czar  Alexander's  manifesto  had  alread}** 
declared  the  Grand  Duchj'  of  Finland  to  be 
annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire.  The  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  Finland  so  incensed  King 
Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  that  he  caused  M. 
d' Alopeus,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Stock- 
holm, to  be  arrested. 

The  imbecile  King  Christian  VII.  of  Den- 
mark died  March  13,  1808,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Frederick  VI.,  who  had 
been  regent  since  1784.  As  Denmark  had 
also  declared  war  against  Sweden,  February 
29,  1808,  a  Swedish  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  under  General  Armfield  attempted 
to  conquer  Norway,  but  was  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss;  and  the  Danes  even  in- 
vaded Sweden. 

A  Swedish  army  under  Field  Marshal 
Klinspor  at  Uleaborg  began  to  a(5l  on  the 
offensive  in  the  North  of  Finland;  while 
another  Swedish  army  under  General  Vege- 
sack  landed  at  Abo,  June  8,  1808.  After  a 
campaign  of  various  success  the  Russians 
again  held  possession  of  Finland.  A  Brit- 
ish force  of  ten  thousand  men  under  Sir 
John  Moore  arrived  at  Gottenburg  to  aid  the 
Swedes,  March  17,  1808;  but  King  Gusta^ 
vus  IV.  refused  to  permit  these  English 
auxiliaries  to  land,  as  he  could  not  come  to 
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an  ag^ement  as  to  their  employment  nor 
even  as  to  the  command.  The  eccentric 
King  of  Sweden  even  ordered  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  proceeded  to  Stockholm, 
to  be  arrested;  but  that  British  general  es- 
caped, and  returned  with  his  troops  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Thornton,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor at  Stockholm,  who  had  remonstrated 
against  the  Swedish  king's  arbitrary  adlion, 
'was  recalled. 

The  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Chani- 
koff  attempted  to  bum  the  Swedish  fleet 
under  Admiral  Nauckhoff"  in  Virgin  Bay, 
August  18,  1808;  but  the  Swedish  fleet  was 
reinforced  at  Baltic  Port  by  the  British 
squadrons  under  Sir  James  Saumarez  and 
Admiral  Hood,  thus  thwarting  the  Russian 
design  by  a  blockade  of  almost  two  months. 

An  armistice  was  concluded  between  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  commanders  in  Fin- 
land, in  September,  1808;  but  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  refused  to  ratify  it.  Another 
armistice  was  then  concluded  at  Olkioki, 
November  19,  1808,  by  which  the  Swedish 
army  was  to  evacuate  Uleaborg  and  to  re- 
treat beyond  the  Kemi.  Near  the  end  of 
1808  the  British  Ministry  under  Mr.  Can- 
ning's direction  advised  the  King  of  Sweden 
to  make  peace;  but  Gustavus  IV.  obsti- 
nately refused  to  do  so,  and  even  demanded 
additional  subsidies  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  As  the  British  Cabinet 
refused  to  grant  any  subsidies  uncondition- 
ally, the  King  of  Sweden  was  on  the  point 
of  an  open  rupture  with  England;  but  his 
indignation  soon  abated,  and  he  concluded 
a  new  convention  at  Stockholm,  March  i, 
1809,  by  which  he  received  a  subsidy  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  by 
quarterly  installments. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  armies  of  Na- 
poleon were  engaged  in  Spain  and  those  of 
Czar  Alexander  I.  were  employed  in  Fin- 
land, these  two  Emperors,  who  now  con- 
trolled the  destinies  of  Continehtal  Europe, 
held  their  famous  meeting  at  Erfurt,  in 
Saxony,  where  the  whole  splendor  of  Euro- 
pean magnificence  was  displayed,  and  where 
four  kings  and  thirty-four  princes  of  Ger- 
many were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  do- 


ing homage  to  the  mighty  potentate  whose 
arms  seemed  invincible.  Here  the  French 
and  Russian  Emperors  agreed  not  to  inter- 
rupt each  other  in  their  respective  schemes 
of  conquest;  thus  leaving  Napoleon  at  lib- 
erty to  do  as  he  pleased  in  Spain,  while 
Alexander  I.  was  to  be  unmolested  in  his 
aggressions  against  Sweden  in  Finland  and 
against  Turkey  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  was  now  threat- 
ened with  invasion  on  every  side.  The 
Russians  were  already  approaching  the 
Swedish  capital,  and  the  Danes  and  the 
Spanish  troops  under  La  Romana  in  Na- 
poleon's ser\dce  were  on  the  Swedish  fron- 
tiers. The  Swedish  army  and  military  af- 
fairs were  in  the  most  wretched  condition, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  could  not  be  raised 
from  the  exhausted  land;  but  still  King 
Gustavus  IV.  obstinately  reje(5led  all  pro- 
posals of  peace.  His  severity  in  punishing 
his  troops,  not  only  when  they  had  com- 
mitted faults,  but  even  when  they  were  un- 
successful, had  alienated  the  soldiers,  es- 
pecially the  guards,  from  him. 

Accordingly  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in 
the  Swedish  army  and  in  the  Swedish  capi- 
tal, under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Adlersparre  and  Colonel  Skioldebrand. 
Adlersparre  and  the  Swedish  army  of  the 
West  marched  against  Stockholm;  and  they 
had  arrived  at  Orebro  when  Field  Marshal 
Klinspor,  who  had  been  disgraced,  advised 
King  Gustavus  IV.  to  change  his  condu<5l. 
As  the  obstinate  king  refused  to  do  so,  Gen- 
eral Adlercreutz  arrested  him  in  his  palace 
in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  people,  March 
13,  1809;  and  the  king's  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania,  was  proclaimed  regent. 
.Gustavus  IV.  was  conveyed  to  Drotting- 
holm,  and  thence  to  Gripsholm,  where  he 
formally  abdicated  the  Swedish  throne  by 
signing  a  deed  to  that  eff'e(5l.  The  regent 
immediately  convened  the  Swedish  Diet, 
which  offered  him  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
The  regent  declared  his  willingness  to  ac- 
cept the  crown  when  the  Diet  had  revised 
the  Swedish  constitution.  The  Diet  accord- 
ingly revised  the  constitution  by  greatly  re- 
stridling  the  royal  power,  declared  Gustavus 
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IV.  and  all  his  posterity  to  have  forfeited 
the  Swedish  crown,  and  proclaimed  the  Duke 
of  Sudermania  King  of  Sweden  with  the 
title  of  Charles  XIII.,  June  5,  1809. 

As  the  new  king  was  childless,  the  Swe- 
dish Diet  elecSled  Prince  Christian  Augustus 
of  Holstein-Augustenburg,  the  commander 
of  the  Danish  array  in  Norway,  and  who 
had  secured  the  esteem  of  the  Swedes,  as 
the  successor  of  Charles  XIII.  on  the  Swe- 
dish throne.  The  dethroned  Gustavus  IV. 
and  his  family  were  permitted  to  leave 
Sweden;  and  near  the  cud  of  the  year  a 
new  fundamental  law  was  published,  regu- 
lating the  order  of  succession  to  the  Swe- 
dish crown. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  revolution 
just  related  was  in  progress  in  Sweden,  a 
Russian  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men 
under  General  Knorring  had  crossed  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  the  Aland 
Islands,  and  took  possession  of  those  islands, 
March  17,  1809;  the  Swedish  troops  which 
had  been  stationed  there  retiring  to  the 
mainland  of  Sweden.  General  Knorring 
granted  an  armistice  to  the  Swedes  to  give 
them  time  to  make  overtures  of  peace. 
Upon  hearing  of  this  armistice,  Count  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  who  had  crossed  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  on  the  side  of  Vasa  with  another 
Russian  army  and  occupied  Umea,  evacu- 
ated West  Bothnia  and  returned  to  Finland. 
A  third  Russian  army  under  Schouvaloff 
invaded  West  Bothnia  by  way  of  Tomea, 
and  forced  the  Swedish  army  under  Gripen- 
borg  to  surrender  at  Seiwis,  March  25,  1809. 
This  event  occurred  through  ignorance,  as 
the  news  of  the  armistice  granted  by  Gen- 
eral Knorring  had  not  yet  reached  that  re- 
mote northern  latitude. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was 
ended  by  the  Peace  of  Fredericksham,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1809,  by  which  Sweden  ceded 
Finland,  East  Bothnia  and  part  of  West 
Bothnia  to  Russia,  and  joined  in  the  Conti- 
nental System,  but  reserved  to  herself  the 
importation  of  salt  and  of  such  colonial  pro- 
duce as  was  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
ceded  territory  had  formed  the  granary  of 
Sweden  and  contained  a  population  of  nine 


hundred  thousand,  and  was  therefore  an  ir- 
reparable loss  to  Sweden,  which  had  less 
than  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants left.  Sweden  concluded  the  Peace 
of  Jonkoping  with  Denmark,  December  10, 
1809,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  with  France, 
January  6,  18 10.  By  this  last  treaty  Swe- 
den renounced  the  importation  of  colonial 
produce,  reserving  only  to  herself  the  privi- 
lege of  importing  salt  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity; as  it  was  only  on  that  condition  that 
she  could  recover  Pomerania,  which  the 
French  had  conquered  during  the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Russia  was  at  war 
with  Sweden,  she  was  also  prosecuting  hos- 
tilities against  Turkey.  France  lost  her  in- 
fluence with  the  Ottoman  Porte  when  she 
entered  into  her  alliance  with  Russia  at  Til- 
sit, in  July,  1807;  and  thenceforth  England 
directed  the  politics  of  the  Divan.  The 
Sultan's  Ministers,  whom  General  Sebastiani 
had  won  over  to  the  interests  of  France, 
found  themselves  entirely  discarded  by 
the  new  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.;  and  Mr. 
Adair,  the  new  British  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Turkey,  January  5,  1809,  by  which 
the  Sublime  Porte  confirmed  to  England  the 
advantages  which  the  treaty  of  1675  had 
granted  to  them,  as  well  as  the  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  Mr.  Spencer  Smith 
had  obtained  in  1799. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  had 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  from  his  splendid 
meeting  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt  he  gave 
orders  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte.  The  conference  occurred  at 
Jassy,  in  Moldavia;  but  it  was  immedi- 
ately broken  off  after  the  Russian  envoys 
had  demanded  the  cession  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  to  Russia  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  ambassador  from  Constantinople 
as  preliminary  conditions.  The  Russian 
army  under  Prince  Bagration  crossed  the 
Danube  and  took  possession  of  Ismail,  but 
was  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle  at  Tartar- 
itza,  near  Silistria,  September  26,  1809,  and 
thus  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Silistria. 
But  this  event  closed  the  Russo-Turkish 
campaign  of  1809. 
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The  year  1809  was  a  memorable  one  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  A  British  army 
under  Sir  John  Moore,  which  was  marching 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  was  compelled 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  to  Corunna,  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  Spain,  where,  while 
preparing  to  embark,  it  was  attacked,  on  the 
i6th  of  January,  1809,  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Soult.  The  French  were  repulsed 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  but  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Moore  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a 
cannon-ball  from  the  enemy  while  animat- 
ing his  troops.  He  soon  expired,  and  was 
"buried  by  torchlight  on  the  ramparts  of 
Corunna.  The  next  day  the  British  aban- 
•doned  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  Napoleon 
seemed  master  of  that  country. 

Concerning  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
the  English  historian  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
says:  "Wrapped  by  his  attendants  in  his 
military  cloak,  he  was  laid  in  a  grave  hast- 
ily formed  on  the  ramparts  of  Corunna, 
where  a  monument  was  soon  after  con- 
stnidled  over  his  uncoffined  remains  by  the 
generosity  of  the  French  Marshal  Ney. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  melancholy 
interment  by  torchlight  took  place.  Silently 
they  laid  him  in  his  grave,  while  the  distant 
<.-annon  of  the  battle  fired  the  funeral  honors 
to  his  memory.'* 

This  touching  scene  has  been  vividly  de- 
scribed by  the  English  poet  Charles  Wolfe, 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry 
in  the  English  language,  as  follows: 

'*Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

^' We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

^'Ko  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 
But  be  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

*'Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow. 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 


''We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er 
his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

'Rightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone^ 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him; 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

''But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

"Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1809,  the  city 
of  Saragossa,  almost  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French; 
and  Palafox,  the  heroic  commander  of  the 
Spanish  force  which  had  garrisoned  the 
city,  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  France. 
This  defense  was  as  gallant  as  that  of  the 
ancient  Numantians  against  the  Romans. 
Monks  and  even  women  had  taken  part  in 
the  defense,  and  forty  thousand  dead  bodies 
lay  in  the  streets  when  the  French  entered 
the  city. 

The  French  marshals  were  everywhere 
triumphant  over  the  Spaniards  during  the 
campaign  of  1809.  Sebastiani  triumphed 
at  Ciudad  Real.  Marshal  Vi<flor  defeated 
Cuesta  at  Medelin,  March  28, 1809.  Marshal 
Suchet  defeated  General  Blake  at  Belchite, 
June  i^  1809. 

In  April,  1809,  the  French  army  under 
Marshal  Soult  invaded  Portugal  and  occu- 
pied Oporto,  w^here  he  defeated  the  Portu- 
guese, who  left  twenty  thousand  dead  upon 
the  field.  In  the  meantime  the  English 
army  at  Lisbon  was  strongly  reinforced, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  assigned  the 
chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  After  driving  the 
French  out  of  Portugal  and  entering  Spain, 
he  was  reinforced  by  a  Spanish  detachment 
under  General  Cuesta. 

King  Joseph  Bonaparte  collected  all  the 
French  troops  that  he  could,  and  joined 
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Marshal  Vidlor's  army,  which  was  seeking 
to  stay  the  advance  of  the  English  army. 
In  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Talavera, 
July  28,  1809,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  gained 
a  glorious  vi<5lory  over  Marshals  Jourdan 
and  Vidlor  and  Joseph  Bonaparte;  the  tri- 
umphant English  losing  five  thousand  men, 
and  the  vanquished  French  seven  thousand. 

Immediately  after  his  great  vidlory  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  received  intelligence  that 
the  French  forces  under  Marshals  Soult, 
Ney  and  Mortier  were  marching  against 
him;  whereupon,  pursuing  his  cautious 
policy,  he  promptly  fell  back  to  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  without  being  pursued  by  the 
French.  The  French  obtained  possession 
of  Seville  and  of  all  Andalusia  and  Gran- 
ada; but  Cadiz,  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Na- 
tional Junta,  was  successfully  defended 
against  every  attack.  The  French  under 
Marshal  Mortier  defeated  the  Spaniards 
under  Cuesta  at  Ocana,  November  19,  1809. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley*s  retreat  to  Portugal 
left  the  vSpaniards  alone  to  oppose  the 
French;  and  the  Spanish  guerrilla  parties 
constantly  harassed  the  French  troops,  de- 
stroying their  convoys  and  magazines  and 
surprising  them  in  their  intrenchments.  By 
this  guerrilla  warfare  the  Spaniards  did  infi- 
nite damage  to  the  French  invaders.  The 
Spanish  general  La  Romana,  who  had  been 
serving  under  Napoleon  on  the  Baltic  shores, 
and  who  had  returned  home  from  Denmark 
in  English  ships  when  he  heard  of  his  coun- 
tr>'*s  rise,  brought  system  and  order  to  the 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  French  vidlories  only 
increased  the  hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  guerrilla  war  gradually  assumed  a  more 
sanguinary'  charadler.  No  courage  could 
avail  against  the  assassinations  to  which 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  by  rage  and  fa- 
naticism. Europe  looked  with  astonish- 
ment upon  a  people  who  heroically  faced 
death  for  their  nationality  and  independ- 
ence, for  their  ancient  manners  and  religious 
usages,  for  their  superstitions  and  customary 
arrangements. 

Austria  had  always  been  restive  under 
the  humiliating  conditions  of  the  Peace  of 
Presburg,  and  her  anxiety  was  awakened 


by  Napoleon's  arbitrary^  proceedings  in  Italy 
and  by  his  increasing  influence  in  Germany. 
She  had  been  silently  mustering  her  forces 
in  the  meantime  until  their  numbers  were 
more  than  double  those  of  Napoleon.  Fi- 
nally the  Emperor  Francis,  subsidized  by 
British  gold  to  the  amount  of  four  millions 
pounds  sterling,  and  encouraged  by  the 
military  ardor  of  his  subje<5ls,  once  more  re- 
solved to  risk  the  hazards  of  war  with  Na- 
poleon. 

The  moment  seemed  favorable  when  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  considerable  portion  of  his  forces  in 
Spain  to  support  his  brother's  precarious 
throne;  when  the  restri<5Hons  upon  European 
commerce  were  producing  universal  discon- 
tent; and  when  the  deep  movement  in 
Northern  Germany  menaced  Napoleon's 
power  in  the  Fatherland.  All  these  circum- 
stances seemed  auspicious  for  Austria  to  re- 
gain the  power  which  she  had  lost  and  to 
break  to  pieces  the  foreign  despotism. 

The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  called  out  the 
landstrum,  and,  by  means  of  vehement  proc- 
lamations full  of  promises,  sought  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  popular  feeling  in  Germany; 
but  the  magic  of  the  French  Emperor's 
name  was  too  powerful.  The  princes  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  reinforced  the 
French  army  with  their  brave  troops,  and 
the  soldiers  of  South  Germany  shed  their 
own  blood  for  a  foreign  despot  against  their 
own  kinsmen. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1809,  large 
bodies  of  Austrian  troops  marched  into  Ba- 
varia and  Italy,  and  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  scattered  detachments  of  Napo- 
leon's army.  But  the  Emperor  Francis 
little  appreciated  Napoleon's  power  of  swift 
and  decisive  a<5lion.  Upon  receiving  news 
at  Paris,  April  13,  1809,  of  the  invasion  of 
Bavaria  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  Napo- 
leon hastened  to  Stuttgart  and  Carlsruhe, 
organized  the  forces  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
Baden,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  April  18,  1809. 

Marching  down  the  Danube  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  in  five  days  of  severe  fight- 
ing at  Abensberg,  Eckmiihl  and  Ratisbon, 
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April  18-22,  1809,  Napoleon  totally  anni- 
hilated the  Austrian  army  under  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  driving  the  shattered  Aus- 
trian columns  across  the  Inn  and  compell- 
ing them  to  retreat  toward  Bohemia,  thus 
leaving  the  road  open  for  another  invasion 
of  Austria.  Napoleon  then  pursued  the 
Austrian  army  under  General  Hiller,  whom 
he  defeated  at  Ebersberg,  May  3,  1809,  com- 
pelling him  to  fall  back  to  Krems,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  thus  leaving  the 
Austrian  capital  to  the  conqueror* s  mercy. 

Napoleon  e;iitered  Vienna  a  second  time, 
May  13,  1809.  The  Archduke  Charles  de- 
fended the  north  bank  of  the  Danube  east 
of  Vienna,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a 
number  of  bridges.  The  Archduke  Charles 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  Marchfeld, 
where  the  fortunes  of  Austria  and  Ger- 
many had  been  decided  between  Rudolf  of 
Hapsburg  and  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia 
more  than  five  centuries  before. 

"When  Napoleon  attempted  to  cross  the 
Danube  from  Lobau,  an  island  in  the  river, 
he  was  repulsed  after  two  days'  fighting  at 
Ebersdorf,  Aspern  and  Essling,  May  21  and 
22,  1809,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Dur- 
ing those  two  terrible  days  the  French  left 
twelve  thousand  men  dead  upon  the  field, 
while  eighteen  thousand  were  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners.  Among  the  mortally 
wounded  was  the  brave  Marshal  Lannes, 
who  had  both  legs  shot  off.  Lannes  was 
greatly  beloved  by  Napoleon,  who  mani- 
fested the  most  intense  emotion  at  his  afflidl- 
ing  death.  This  bloody  repulse  gave  the 
first  shock  to  the  belief  in  Napoleon's  invin- 
cibility and  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
oppressed  nations. 

In  the  meantime  the  Austrian  army  in 
Italy  under  the  Archduke  John  had  defeated 
the  French  army  under  the  viceroy  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  Napoleon's  step-son;  but  when 
the  Archduke  John  was  informed  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Archduke  Charles  at  Abensberg, 
Eckmuhl  and  Ratisbon  he  retreated  and 
was  defeated  near  the  Piave,  May  8,  1809; 
after  which  he  retreated  into  the  Austrian 
territories,  pursued  by  Eugene  Beauhamais, 

who  captured   Gortz  and  I,aybach.     The 
6— 91.-U.  H. 


Archduke  John  continued  his  retreat  into 
Hungary,  pursued  by  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
who  again  defeated  him  near  Raab,  June 
14,  1809,  t^c  anniversary  of  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories of  Marengo  and  Friedland. 

When  Napoleon  received  reinforcements, 
and  was  joined  by  the  vi<5lorious  army  of 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  he  made  a  second  and 
more  successful  effort  to  cross  the  Danube; 
and,  after  an  indecisive  battle  at  Enzersdorf, 
July  5,  1809,  he  gained  a  great  vidlory  over 
the  Archduke  Charles  at  Wagram,  where 
twelve  hundred  cannon  swept  the  ranks  of 
the  hostile  armies — a  vidlory  which  placed 
the  Austrian  Empire  at  Napoleon's  mercy. 
The  Archduke  Charles  fled  into  Moravia 
wnth  his  shattered  army,  and  was  again  de- 
feated at  Znaym,  July  11,  1809. 

The  next  day,  July  12,  1809,  an  armistice 
was  concluded,  and  negotiations  for  peace 
followed.  By  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn, 
near  Vienna,  Odlober  14,  1809,  Austria  was 
again  obliged  to  relinquish  territory  contain- 
ing three  million  inhabitants;  the  territories 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  under  the  name 
of  the  Illyrian  Provinces,  being  ceded  to  the 
French  Empire;  while  most  of  Austrian 
Poland  was  divided  between  the  Czar  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Saxony;  and  Salz- 
burg with  its  territories  was  surrendered  to 
Bavaria.  The  Emperor  Francis  also  1^ 
nounced  his  alliance  with  England,  and  en- 
gaged to  join  in  the  Continental  System 
for  the  destrucSlion  of  British  commerce. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Austria  just  described,  the 
brave  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  the  Tyrol  rose  in  insurre<5lion  against 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  under  whose  dominion 
their  country  had  been  placed  by  the  Peace 
of  Presburg,  in  1805.  The  insurrecSlion 
was  produced  by  the  enticements  and  prom- 
ises of  Austria  and  by  the  stimulating  ex- 
hortations of  the  priests,  who  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  over  the  Tyrolese  moun- 
taineers. 

Relying  on  the  aid  of  Austria,  the  Tyr- 
olese seized  the  familiar  rifle,  and,  like  the 
Spaniards,  diredled  from  the  mountain 
heights  and  gullies  the  unerring  Weapon 
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against  the  French  and  the  Bavarians,  haz- 
arding life  and  property  in  defense  of  the 
customs  of  their  fathers.  Their  heroic 
leader  was  Andreas  Hofer,  a  publican  in  the 
Passeyrthal,  a  man  of  great  prominence  and 
influence  among  his  countrymen  on  account 
of  his  strength  and  courage,  as  well  as  of 
his  piety,  his  patriotism  and  his  honorable 
chara<5ler.  Shrewder  and  more  far-sighted 
men  than  Hofer  made  use  of  his  influence 
with  the  people  to  spread  the  revolt  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Tyrol.  By  Hofer's 
side  was  Speckbacher,  the  soul  of  the  revolt. 

A  frightful  war  broke  out.  The  Bava- 
rians were  driven  from  the  German  Tyrol, 
except  the  fortress  of  Kufstein,  on  their 
own  border,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Tyr- 
olese;  and  Hofer  took  possession  of  Inns- 
bruck in  the  name  of  Austria.  The  Truce 
of  Znaym  between  France  and  Austria 
produced  discouragement  and  irresolution 
among  the  Tyrolese  insurgents,  but  did  not 
end  the  revolt.  The  Peace  of  Schonbrunn 
deprived  the  Tyrolese  of  all  hopes  of  assist- 
ance from  Austria;  and  the  French  and  the 
Bavarians,  with  increased  forces,  invaded 
the  Tyrol  from  various  dire(5lions.  Mar- 
shal Lefevre  gained  a  vidlory  at  Morgel  and 
captured  Schwatz  and  Innsbruck.  Speck- 
bacher and  other  Tyrolese  Readers  fled  for 
their  lives;  but  Hofer,  who  was  instigated 
to  take  up  arms  a  second  time,  was  discov- 
ered in  a  cave  where  he  had  hidden  himself 
with  his  family  for  two  months,  and  was 
taken  to  Italy,  tried  by  court-martial  and 
shot  at  Mantua,  February  i8,  1810,  He 
died  like  a  hero,  and  was  highly  reverenced 
by  his  countrymen.  The  Tyrol  was  divided 
into  three  portions. 

During  Napoleon's  war  with  Austria  just 
closed,  attempts  were  made  in  different 
parts  of  Germany  to  cast  off  the  French 
yoke.  In  Kurheseen,  Colonel  Von  Doren- 
berg  attempted  to  overthrow  King  Jerome 
Bonaparte  of  Westphalia  by  an  insurrec- 
tion; but  his  failure  did  not  deter  the  brave 
Major  Von  Schill  from  risking  a  similar  en- 
terprise in  Prussia.  With  a  troop  of  daring 
volunteers,  he  hoped  to  arouse  the  North 
of  Germany  against  the  foreign  despotism. 


The  people  were,  however,  paralyzed  by 
fear  of  the  French  Emperor.  Upon  being 
pursued,  Schill  threw  himself  into  the 
strongly  fortified  town  of  Stralsund,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  escape  thence  by  sea  to  Eng- 
land; but  he  was  killed  during  an  assault 
on  the  town,  with  most  of  his  followers,  by 
the  French  cavalry.  The  remainder  were 
made  prisoners  of  war.  The  captured  offi- 
cers were  shot  at  Wesel  and  Brunswick, 
and  the  privates  were  condemned  to  the 
French  galleys. 

Duke  William  of  Brunswick — the  heroic 
son  of  old  Duke  Ferdinand,  the  veteran 
Prussian  field-marshal — ^was  more  fortunate. 
He  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Austria  with 
his  **  black  band; "  but  he  treated  the  Truce 
of  Znaym  with  contempt,  because  in  it  he 
had  only  been  regarded  as  an  Austrian  mar- 
shal, and  not  as  an  independent  prince  of 
the  Empire.  He  fought  his  way  bravely 
through  hostile  bands  and  armies  to  the 
North  Sea,  and  thence  escaped  with  his  fol- 
lowers to  England.  The  intense  exaspera- 
tion of  men's  minds  was  evinced  by  the  at- 
tempt of  a  young  man  of  Hamburg  named 
Staps  to  assassinate  Napoleon.  He  was 
seized  by  General  Rapp,  and  confessed  his 
intention,  whereupon  he  was  punished  with 
death.  Napoleon  asked  him:  **What  in- 
jury have  I  done  to  you?"  Staps  replied: 
**None  to  me  personally,  but  you  are  the 
oppressor  of  my  country. '  * 

The  foolhardy  enterprises  of  Schill  and 
Dorenberg  were  an  evidence  of  the  senti- 
ments prevalent  among  the  German  people 
and  of  the  newly  aroused  patriotism.  These 
sentiments  were  fostered  and  encouraged 
mainly  in  Prussia,  where  patriotically  dis- 
posed men  had  assumed  the  diredlion  of 
public  affairs  after  the  disastrous  days  of 
Jena  and  Tilsit,  driving  the  charadlerless 
old  Prussian  party  from  the  councils  of  King 
Frederick  William  III. 

Among  the  great  Prussian  statesmen  of 
the  time  was  the  Baron  Von  Stein,  who  at- 
tempted to  elevate  the  citizen  and  peasant 
class  by  introducing  a  liberal  municipal 
government,  rendering  the  possession  of 
land  attainable  by  all,  and  restri<5ling  the 
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class  privileges  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Scharn- 
horst,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  completely 
reorganized  and  revolutionized  the  Prussian 
army,  superseding  the  employment  of  mer- 
cenary troops  by  the  universal  requirement 
to  bear  arms,  thus  making  every  able-bodied 
Prussian  a  soldier,  while  the  feelings  of 
honor  were' aroused  among  the  privates  by 
making  the  rank  of  military  officer  attain- 
able by  all,  and  by  abolishing  degrading 
punishments. 

Although  King  Frederick  William  III. 
was  soon  obliged  to  dismiss  his  patriotic 
Ministers  when  Napoleon's  mandate  out- 
lawed the  Baron  Von  Stein  and  forced  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  Russia,  the  works  of  these 
statesmen  remained,  and  constituted  the 
groundwork  of  a  system  of  government 
which  was  based  upon  the  equality  of  all 
Prussian  subjedls  before  the  law.  Stein's 
successor,  the  astute  Chancellor  Von  Har- 
denberg,  carried  out  the  same  policy;  and 
the  Tugendbund,  which  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  noblest  men  in  the  kingdom,  aroused 
and  encouraged  patriotism  and  love  of  free- 
dom among  the  people  and  ardent  youth  of 
Prussia. 

In  his  pride  and  glory  Napoleon  refused 
to  recognize  any  bonds  that  could  limit  his 
ambition.  The  priests  were  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  hatred  and  fanatical  fury  of  the 
Spaniards  toward  the  French;  but  Napo- 
leon refused  to  learn  from  this  circumstance 
what  power  the  religion  which  he  reje<5led, 
and  its  Venerable  usages,  exercised  over  the 
minds  Of  men.  Napoleon's  arbitrary'  and 
imperious  disposition  was  clearly  shown  in 
his  treatment  toward  Pope  Pius  VII.,  with 
whom  a  quarrel  had  in  the  meantime  arisen. 
When  the  Pope  refused  to  lay  an  embargo 
on  British  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  France,  Napoleon 
infli<5led  a  succession  of  injuries  upon  His 
Holiness,  and  annexed  a  part  of  the  Pope's 
dominions  to  the  French  Empire.  This  did 
not,  however,  subdue  the  resolution  of  the 
inflexible  Pius  VII.,  but  caused  him  to  side 
with  Austjia  during  her  war  with  Napoleon 
in  1809.    Thereupon  Napoleon  issued  a  de- 


cree at  Schonbrunn,  May  27,  1809,  declar- 
ing the  Pope's  temporal  power  at  an  end, 
only  allowing  the  Head  of  the  Church  a 
liberal  endowment  and  the  possession  of  the 
Vatican,  where  he  might  reign  as  the  spirit- 
ual head  of  Christendom  without  distra<5lion 
by  worldly  interests.  His  Holiness,  intensely 
exasperated,  then  fulminated  an  excommu- 
nication against  the  French  Emperor,  June 
16,  1809,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Quiri- 
nal  with  his  Swiss  guards;  whereupon  his 
palace  was  surrounded  at  midnight  by 
French  troops,  July  6,  1809,  and  he  was  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  France,  while  his  caidi- 
nals  were  banished  from  Rome;  and  the 
States  of  the  Church  were  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire,  of  which  Rome  was  declared 
to  be  the  second  city. 

Pius  VII.  remained  a  prisoner  in  France 
until  the  beginning  of  1814,  residing  first 
at  Grenoble,  and  finally  at  Fontainebleau. 
As  he  obstinately  refused  to  fill  the  vacant 
bishoprics  or  to  arrange  any  ecclesiastical 
affairs  while  he  was  in  captivity  and  de- 
prived of  his  council  of  cardinals,  Napoleon 
again  had  recourse  to  arbitrary  and  despotic 
measures.  But,  at  length,  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  the  Pope  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  to  an  arrangement  curtailing  his 
authority. 

The  year  1809  was  disastrous  for  the 
French  at  sea.  The  captain  of  a  British 
vessel,  and  Marques,  a  Portuguese  colonel, 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Cayenne 
and  French  Guiana,  in  South  America, 
January  12,  1809.  A  British  expedition 
under  Rear- Admiral  Cochrane  and  Lieuten- 
ant-General  Beckwith  took  Martinique  by 
capitulation,  February  12,  1809.  A  British 
fleet  under  Lords  Gambier  and  Cochrane  de- 
stroyed a  French  fleet  under  Vice- Admirals 
Villaumez  and  L'Allemand  in  Aix  Roads, 
on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  France,  by 
means  of  Congreve  rockets,  April  11,  1809. 
The  English  took  the  French  fort  on  the 
Senegal,  in  Western  Africa,  in  June,  1809. 
A  Spanish  force  from  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico,  under  the  British  General  Carmichael, 
drove  the  French  from  St,  Pomingo,  July 
7,   1809.     A  British  fleet  under  Lord  Col- 
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lingwood  destroyed  a  French  squadron  in 
the  Bay  of  Rosas,  on  the  north-eastern  coast 
of  Spain.  A  British  land  and  naval  arma- 
ment under  Lord  CoUingwood  and  General 
Oswald  took  possession  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 
Odlober  8,  1809.  A  British  fleet  under  Sir 
James  Saumarez  captured  a  Russian  con- 
voy in  the  Baltic. 

The  most  important  British  expedition  in 
1809  was  that  to  the  coast  of  Holland  to 
create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Austria  during 
her  war  with  Napoleon  in  that  year.  This 
expedition  consisted  of  a  fleet  under  Sir 
Kichard  Strachan,  carrying  forty  thousand 
land  troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, the  elder  brother  of  the  second  ^\^ill- 
iam  Pitt.  This  expedition  was  sent  to  the 
province  of  Zealand,  in  Holland,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  shipping,  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  at  Antwerp  and  Flush- 
ing, and  to  occupy  the  island  of  Walcheren. 
The  expedition  landed  on  that  island  July 
30,  1809,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Flushing 
after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days.  But  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  forced  the  Brit- 
ish to  evacuate  these  acquisitions  after  the 
loss  of  about  twenty  thousand  lives;  and 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  found  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  obje<5ls  of  the  expedition,  the 
destrudlion  of  the  French  fleet  in  the  Scheldt 
and  the  occupation  of  Antwerp,  because  of 
the  adlivity  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  who  had 
formed  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men 
there.  The  entire  expedition  was  badly 
condudled,  as  it  had  not  arrived  on  the 
island  of  Walcheren  until  Austria  had  been 
irretrievably  ruined  at  Wagram;  and  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  after  a  four  months' 
occupation  of  the  island  of  Walcheren,  and 
after  destroying  the  fortress  of  Flushing, 
which  the  English  were  unable  to  retain, 
the  expedition  returned  to  England. 

This  disastrous  expedition  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
George  Canning,  the  young  and  able  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  ascribed  the  fail- 
ure to  the  incompetence  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
an  Irish  peer,  who,  after  taking  the  leading 
part  in  bringing  about  the  Parlimentary 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had 


been  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  War.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween these  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel 
between  them  and  in  the  resignation  of  their 
offices,  in  September,  1809.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  also  resigned;  and  a  new  Ministry 
was  formed,  in  which  the  Tory  members  of 
the  preceding  Ministry  had  the  chief  places, 
and  which  was  headed  by  Spencer  Perceval, 
a  man  of  industry  but  of  the  narrowest  kind 
of  mediocrity.  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  a 
brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  British 
commander  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  suc- 
ceeded Canning  as  Secretary'  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Though  lacking  most  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  the  Per- 
ceval Ministry  was  resolute  in  its  determi- 
nation to  continue  the  war  against  Napo- 
leon. Despair  seemed  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  English  nation  because  of  the 
defeat  of  Austria  and  the  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  because  of  Na- 
poleon's apparent  invincibility. 

After  the  Peace  of  Schonbrunn,  Napoleon 
stood  at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  power 
and  greatness.  The  only  thing  that  caused 
him  any  anxiety  was  the  refle<5tion  that  he 
had  no  heir,  and  for  reasons  of  state  he  re- 
solved to  ally  himself  with  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  illustrious  of  the  royal  fam- 
ilies of  Europe.  He  accordingly  obtained 
a  divorce  from  Josephine,  December  15, 
1809,  on  the  ground  of  some  informality  in 
their  nuptials.  Josephine,  to  whom  Napo- 
leon was  tenderly  attached,  reludlantly  gave 
her  consent  to  what  was  a  state  necessity; 
and  the  divorce  was  ratified  by  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Paris. 

Napoleon  then  demanded  the  hand  of  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  in  marriage. 
However  averse  the  Austrian  Emperor  may 
have  been  to  such  a  match,  he  dared  not  re- 
fuse the  demand  of  the  mighty  potentate 
who  had  crushed  his  armies  at  Austerlitz 
and  Wagram;  and  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  at  Vienna,  March 
II,  1810,  and  at  Paris,  April  2,  1810.  Five 
queens  supported  the  imperial  bride's  train, 
and  an  unexampled  magnificence  was  dis- 
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played;  but  a  fire  during  the  ball  that 
Schwarzenberg,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  gave  in  honor  of  the  newly  married 
pair,  and  in  which  his  sister  perished  in  the 
flames,  w-as  considered  an  evil  omen. 

Napoleon's  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa 
seemed  to  strengthen  his  power;  but  it  w^as 
really  the  cause  of  his  fall,  as  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  feared  that,  secured  by 
the  Austrian  alliance,  he  would  attempt  to 
bring  all  Europe  under  his  sway.  So  this 
imperial  maniage  instead  of  being  the  secu- 
rity of  Napoleon's  power,  was  the  turning 
point  in  his  wonderful  career — the  moment 
when  the  star  of  the  *'Man  of  Destiny" 
had  reached  its  zenith  and  commenced  its 
decline.  • 

By  this  marriage  with  a  Hapsburg  prin- 
cess, the  Corsican  who  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  genius  had  raised  himself  from  the  con- 
dition of  an  unknown  and  friendless  youth, 
from  a  penniless  charity  student  at  Brienne, 
to  be  the  master  of  all  the  hereditary  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  and  to  control  the  desti- 
nies of  a  continent — this  '*Man  of  Destiny" 
had  nothing  to  gain  by  intermarriage  with 
an  imperial  family  which  had  nothing  but 
antiquity  to  recommend  it;  while  the  French 
people  looked  upon  him  as  having  abjured 
the  principle  on  which  his  greatness  was 
based. 

By  this  imperial  marriage  with  the  prin- 
cess of  a  family  which  based  its  claims  on 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  and  divine  right, 
Napoleon  pradlically  renounced  his  char- 
adler  of  a  self-raised  monarch  who  attained 
his  position  through  the  circumstances  of  a 
mighty  political  revolution,  and  who  was 
fighting  against  all  the  old  and  legitimate 
royal  and  imperial  courts  of  Europe;  thus 
placing  himself  in  an  awkward  position 
relative  to  Austria,  which  he  should  either 
have  crushed  after  his  vi<5lory  at  Wagram, 
or  to  have  restored  to  her  former  dignity 
and  possessions  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Austrian  archduchess. 

While  Napoleon  did  not  deprive  Austria 
of  either  the  power  or  the  desire  to  retain 
her  enmity  toward  him,  he  changed  the 
chara<5ler  of  his  Empire  and  separated  it 


from  the  popular  interests.  He  sought  to 
grace  his  court  with  old  noble  families,  and 
exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  to  blend  the 
old  nobility  of  France  with  that  which 
he  had  created,  as  he  had  already  done  with 
the  old  and"  new  dynasties.  Austerlitz  had 
confirmed  the  democratic  empire,  but  Wag- 
ram  was  to  establish  the  nohle  empire. 

Pride  and  ambition  drove  Napoleon  from 
one  adl  of  violence  to  another;  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  alliances,  separations  and 
interchanges  of  lands  and  territories.  What 
this  despot  created  one  day  he  destroyed  the 
next,  and  him  whom  he  made  a  great  man 
one  year  he  humbled  in  the  next.  The 
blockade  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  became 
more  rigid  daily,  to  the  utter  despair  of 
the  merchants  and  traders. 

The  just  and  liberal  policy  of  Louis  Bo- 
naparte, King  of  Holland,  especially  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Continental  System  in  favor 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  his  subjecfls^ 
intensely  displeased  his  imperial  brother. 
When  Louis  relaxed  the  severity  of  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  his  dominions,  and 
connived  at  the  importations  of  English 
goods,  he  was  treated  so  unkindly  and  un- 
worthily by  Napoleon  that  he  ceded  to  him 
Dutch  Brabant,  Zealand  and  a  part  of  Guel- 
ders;  and  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  March 
16,  18 ID,  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  Dutch 
and  six  thousand  French  troops  were  to  be 
stationed  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  of 
Holland  to  protedl  the  French  revenue  oflB- 
cers  who  were  superintending  the  execution 
of  the  French  Emperor's  orders.  But  Louis 
Bonaparte  did  not  purchase  the  independ- 
ence of  his  kingdom  by  this  great  sacrifice; 
and  Napoleon  sent  a  French  army  to  oc- 
cupy all  Holland,  under  the  pretext  that 
the  French  oflicials  had  received  certain  in- 
sults from  the  exasperated  Dutch  people. 
Thereupon  Louis  Bonaparte  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Holland  in  favor  of  his  son,  July 
3,  1810,  and  retired  into  Austria;  but  Na- 
poleon, indignant  at  an  adl  on  which  he  had 
not  been  consulted,  annexed  the  Kingdom 
of  Holland  to  the  French  Empire  by  a  de- 
cree issued  at  Rambouillet,  July  9,  1810. 

The  Swiss  Canton  of  Valais,  which  had 
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formed  an  independent  republic  since  1802, 
was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  by  a  de- 
cree from  Napoleon,  November  12,  1810,  in 
order  to  secure  the  road  over  the  Simplon  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  France.  The 
Electorate  of  Hanover  had  already  been  an- 
nexed to  Jerome  Bonaparte's  Kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  The  most  important  of  all 
Napoleon's  usurpations,  and  that  which 
vras  instrumental  in  leading  to  his  downfall, 
was  the  annexation  of  the  Hanse  towns — 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  I^iibeck — along  with 
the  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  and  Lauenburg, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg  and  other  terri- 
tories In  Northern  Germany,  to  the  French 
Empire  by  a  decree  of  the  French  Senate, 
December  13,  1810,  at  Napoleon's  demand 
as  stated  in  a  message  which  he  addressed 
to  that  pliant  and  subservient  body.  By 
this  annexation  the  French  Empire  ex- 
tended along  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  numbered  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Departments.  Hamburg  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  French  territory  in  North 
Germany,  and  the  cruel  Marshal  Davoust 
was  assigned  to  the  administration  of  French 
law  therein. 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden — Prince 
Christian  Augustus  of  Holstein-Augusten- 
burg — died  suddenly  in  the  spring  of  1810; 
w^hereupon  the  Swedish  Diet  assembled  at 
Orebro,  and  eledled  the  French  marshal 
Jean  Baptiste  Julius  Bemadotte,  Prince  of 
Ponte  Corvo,  to  the  dignity  of  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  to  succeed  as  king  on 
the  death  of  the  old  and  childless  Charles 
XIII.  This  eledlion  was  unanimous;  but 
only  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Swedish 
nobility  were  present  at  the  Diet,  out  of 
more  than  a  thousand  who  had  the  right  to 
appear.  Bernadotte  accepted  so  honorable 
an  offer,  which  had  been  tendered  him  be- 
cause of  his  kind  treatment  of  the  Swedish 
troops  during  Napoleon's  war  with  Prussia. 
Napoleon  very  reludlantly  yielded  his  assent 
to  this  choice  of  the  Swedish  Diet.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Sweden,  Bernadotte  professed 
the  Lutheran  faith,  as  his  ancestors  in 
France  had  done  in  the  past;  after  which 
King  Charles   XIII.   adopted  him  as  his 


heir,  and  he  was  proclaimed  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden  at  Stockholm  under  the  name 
of  Charles  John,  Novembers,  1810.  Twelve 
days  later  Sweden  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  November  19,  1810. 

The  year  1810,  which  witnessed  the  ze- 
nith of  Napoleon's  greatness  in  Europe, 
was  also  signalized  by  the  conquest  of  the 
remaining  foreign  possessions  of  France  by 
the  British.  A  British  armament  under  Ad- 
miral Cochrane  and  General  Beckwith  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  in  the  West  Indies.  A  British  ex- 
pedition under  Lord  Minto,  then  Governor* 
General  of  British  India,  and  a  thousand 
English  troops  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
reduced  the  French  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  July  7,  18 10,  and  that  of  the 
Mauritius  some  months  later. 

The  war  was  still  raging  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula ;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Wellington  as  a 
reward  for  his  great  vidlory  at  Talavera  the 
previous  year,  was  in  chief  command  of  the 
English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies. 
Granada,  Malaga  and  Seville  were  occupied 
by  the  French;  but  Cadiz,  then  the  seat  of 
the  Grand  National  Junta,  was  secured 
against  every  attack.  The  Spaniards  were 
compelled  to  surrender  the  strong  fortress 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  extreme  West  of 
Spain,  to  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Massfena,  Prince  of  Essling,  July  10,  1810; 
but  when  Massena  marched  on  Lisbon  he  was 
beaten  by  the  English  and  Portuguese  forces 
under  Lord  Wellington  at  Basaco,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1810.  Wellington,  adling  on  the  de- 
fensive, then  retreated  to  the  strongly  forti- 
fied lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  covered 
Lisbon,  December,  18 10.  Massena,  after 
wasting  some  time  in  useless  assaults  upon 
those  impregnable  lines,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps. 

The  Russo-Turkish  campaign  of  18 10  was 
more  decisive  than  the  previous  campaigns 
in  that  quarter  during  that  war.  The  Rus- 
sian commander-in-chief  was  General  Ka- 
menskoi.  His  younger  brother  and  General 
Markoff  took  Bazardjik,  June  4,  1810.  The 
Russian  commander-in-chief  and  Count  Lan- 
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geron  captured  Silistria,  June  11,  1810,  thus 
opening  the  way  to  Shumla,  where  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Yussuf  Pasha,  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition. A  Russian  force  under  General  Sa- 
baniefF  defeated  a  Turkish  detachment  near 
Rasgrad,  June  14,  18 10,  compelling  it  to 
surrender.  The  Grand  Vizier  asked  for  an 
armistice;  but,  as  the  Russians  demanded 
the  cession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and 
the  payment  of  a  war  indenlnity  of  twenty 
million  piasters,  the  negotiations  failed,  the 
Grand  Vizier  having  rejecfled  the  Russian 
conditions  at  the  British  ambassador's  in- 
stigation. .  The  elder  Kamenskoi  was  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  upon  the  Grand  Vizier's 
intrenchments  at  Shumla,  June  23,  18 10, 
and  was  afterward  repulsed  in  an  assault  on 
Rutschuk,  while  his  brother  was  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Kargali  Dere,  August  15,  18 10. 
Forty  thousand  Turks  under  Mukhtar  Pasha 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Rutschuk,  but  w-ere 
defeated  in  their  intrenchments  at  Batine, 
September  7,  1810.  Several  days  later  the 
Russians  under  Count  St.  Priest  took  Sis- 
tova  with  the  whole  Turkish  fleet.  Ruts- 
chuk and  Guirgevo  surrendered  to  the  Rus- 
sians, September  27,  18 10,  and  Nicopolis 
and  Widin  soon  afterward;  thus  leaving  the 
Russians  in  possession  of  the  whole  north 
bank  of  the  Danube  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  Servians  and  Russians  captured 
the  remaining  fortresses  of  Servia  from  the 
Turks. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  the 
youngest  and  favorite  child  of  George  III., 
in  November,  18 10,  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
English  royal  famil5%  and  so  affe(5led  the 
mind  of  His  Majesty  that  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  incurable  insanity  early  in  181 1,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  during  the 
last  nine  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he 
was  also  totally  blind.  In  consequence  of 
this  calamity,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  de- 
clared Prince  Regent  by  adl  of  Parliament. 
The  prince  was  an  ardent  Whig  in  politics, 
and  desired  to  have  Spencer  Perceval's  Torj"- 
Ministry  replaced  by  a  Whig  Cabinet. 

The  future  of  Napoleon's  great  Empire 
seemed  to  be  secured  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
March  20,  181 1,  who  received  the  pompous 


title  of  King  of  Rome]  but  the  great  Em- 
peror's violence  and  ambition  was  hurrying 
on  the  crisis  which  led  to  his  fall.  His  op- 
pressions in  North  Germany  had  established 
military  despotism  in  that  quarter.  The 
last  vestiges  of  freedom  were  suppressed  bj*^ 
a  formidable  state-police,  which  threatened 
every  suspecfled  person  with  persecution 
and  imprisonment.  The  place  of  popular 
rights  was  usurped  by  arbitrariness,  pas- 
sion and  despotism.  Friendly  states  were 
burdened  with  restridlions  on  trade,  oppres- 
sive taxation  and  military  conscriptions; 
while  the  hostile  states  suffered  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  military  exacflions  and  the  quar- 
terings  of  troops. 

The  Peninsular  War  was  prosecuted  with 
vigor  on  both  sides  throughout  the  3'ear 
181 1,  and  the  French  forces  were  greatly 
harassed  by  the  Spanish  guerrilla  parties. 
After  a  month's  inacflion,  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  Massena  fell  back  into  Spain, 
closely  pursued  by  Lord  Wellington ;  but 
the  French  marshal  conduced  his  retreat 
with  such  signal  ability  that  the  English 
general  could  gain  no  decided  advantage 
over  him.  The  main  British  and  Portu- 
guese army  under  Lord  Wellington  laid 
siege  to  Almeida,  while  a  British  detach- 
ment under  Marshal  Beresford  besieged 
Badajoz.  Massena  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Almeida,  but  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
three  thousand  men  by  Marshal  Beresford 
at  Fuentosd'Onoro,  May  5,  181 1.  Massena 
retreated  to  Salamanca,  where  he  was  soon 
relieved  of  his  command  by  Marshal  Mar- 
niont,  Duke  of  Ragusa.  The  French  army 
under  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dalmatia, 
now  advanced  from  Seville  to  the  relief  of 
Badajoz,  but  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  on 
the  allied  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
army  under  Marshal  Beresford  at  Albuera, 
May  16,  181 1,  the  French  losing  eight  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  allies  seven  thousand. 
Upon  the  advance  of  a  strong  reinforcement 
from  Salamanca  for  Soult' s  army,  Beresford 
retreated  into  Portugal.  In  the  South-west 
of  Spain  the  English  under  General  Graham 
defeated  the  French  at  Barossa.  The  French 
under  Marshal  Suchet  took  Tortosa,  January 
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I,  181 1 ;  Tarragona,  June  28,  181 1;  Monte- 
serrat,  August  19,  181 1.  Suchet  gained  a 
victory  over  General  Blake  at  Murviedro, 
the  ancient  Saguntum,  Odlober  25,  181 1. 

In  the  campaign  of  181 1  the  Russians 
acted  on  the  defensive  against  the  Turks. 
The  Russian  General  KutusofiF  caused  Silis- 
tria  to  be  demolished.  The  Grand  Vizier 
Yussuf  Pasha  was  succeeded  by  Achmet 
Aga,  who  sent  for  a  reinforcement  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  mainly  cavalry,  sup- 
ported by  a  formidable  artillerj'  serv'ed  by 
French  officers.  Achmet  Aga  marched 
against  Kutusoff,  and  eight  thousand  Rus- 
sians were  driven  back  to  their  in'trench- 
ments,  July  4,  181 1.  Two  daj's  later  the 
new  Grand  Vizier  attacked  the  Russian  in- 
trenchments  and  dislodged  the  troops,  who 
threw  themselves  into  Rutschuk.  The 
Grand  Vizier  was  repulsed  in  three  assaults 
in  one  day  upon  the  fortress  of  Rutschuk, 
July  9,  181 1.  The  next  day  the  Russians 
evacuated  Rutschuk  and  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, but  the  Turks  entered  the  town  and 
prevented  them  from  carrying  oflf  their  artil- 
lery and  ammunition.  The  Turks  took  pos- 
session of  the  islands  in  the  Danube,  where 
they  constructed  bridges,  by  means  of  which 
they  made  frequent  incursions  into  Walla- 
chia.  Fifteen  thousand  Turks  under  Ismail 
Bey  took  post  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  Grand  Vizier  crossed  the  river 
with  the  main  bodj*^  of  the  Turkish  army, 
August  3,  181 1.  But  vhen  KutusofF  was  re- 
inforced by  fifty  thousand  men  under  Gen- 
eral Ouwaroff,  he  sent  a  detachment  under 
General  Markoff,  who  crossed  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube,  marched  hastily  against 
the  Turkish  reserve  before  Rutschuk,  seized 
the  Turkish  camp,  and  thus  cut  oflf  the 
Grand  Vizier's  retreat.  The  Grand  Vizier 
entered  Rutschuk  in  a  small  bark,  leaving 
his  army  in  Wallachia  under  the  command 
of  Seraskier  Tchaban-Oglou,  who  was 
blockaded  at  Slobosia  by  Kutusoflf,  and, 
after  his  army  was  reduced  to  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  was  obliged  to  capitulate, 
December  8,  181 1. 

In  the  meantime  the  civil  war  in  Egypt 
continued  to  rage  between  the  Turks  and 


the  Mamelukes;  and  in  181 1  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  powerful  Pasha  of  Egypt,  caused  the 
Mameluke  chiefs  to  be  treacherously  assas- 
sinated at  an  entertainment  to  which  he  had 
invited  them  for  the  purpose.  The  British 
navy  was  complete  mistress  of  the  seas,  and 
took  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  Dutch  in  181 1. 

In  March,  1812,  Spencer  Perceval,  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  was  assassinated 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  merchant  named  Bellingham,  who  imag- 
ined that  the  government  had  negle<5led  his 
just  claims.  The  assassin  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  and  was  executed,  but  he  mani- 
fested little  remorse  for  the  horrid  deed 
which  he  had  committed.  This  crime  led 
to  the  fall  of  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  the 
Prince  Regent  sought  to  recall  the  Whigs 
to  power,  but  he  failed  in  the  eifort,  and  the 
old  Tory  Ministry  was  restored  to  power 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, a  man  of  no  great  abilities,  but  tem- 
perate, well-informed,  and  endowed  with  a 
singular  gift  of  holding  discordant  colleagues 
together.  The  Ministry  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  remained  in  office  for  fifteen  years, 
1812-1827. 

British  aggressions  upon  neutral  com- 
merce, and  the  enforcement  of  the  English 
"right  of  search'*  against  American  vessels, 
led  to  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  in  June,  181 2 — a  war  which 
lasted  two  and  a  half  years,  and  which  will 
be  fully  described  in  the  next  sedlion  of  this 
work  relating  to  United  States  history. 

The  events  of  the  Peninsular  War  during 
1 81 2  were  generally  unfavorable  to  the 
French  arms.  The  last  important  French 
vi(5lory  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  the 
capture  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  which  sur- 
rendered to  Marshal  Suchet,  January  9, 
1812.  Lord  Wellington  recaptured  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  January  19,  1812,  and  also  took 
Badajoz  by  storm,  April  6,  181 2.  Welling- 
ton then  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Spain, 
and  gained  a  glorious  viAory  over  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  Marmont  at 
Salamanca,  July  22,  1812,  the  French  losing 
eight    thousand  killed  and   wounded   and 
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seven  thousand  prisoners.  The  victorious 
British  general  then  marched  on  Madrid, 
whereupon  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  fled 
from  that  city,  and  the  next  daj^  the  capital 
of  Spain  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Wellington  then  marched  into 
the  North  of  Spain  and  besieged  Burgos; 
but  the  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
in  the  Spanish  peninsula  caused  him  to  raise 
the  siege,  Odlober  21,  181 2,  and  to  retreat  to 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  pursued  by  a  French  army 
of  eight}'  thousand  men  under  Marshal 
Soult,  who  was  unable  to  profit  by  his  su- 
perior numbers.  Upon  reaching  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  went  into  winter 
quarters.  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  returned 
to  Madrid,  but  his  authority  ceased  south 
of  his  capital,  Seville  and  Valladolid  having 
been  recovered  by  the  English. 

We  have  alreadj'  seen  that,  by  the  Peace 
of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the  French  and  Russian 
Emperors  became  friends  and  allies,  and 
that  they  united  in  the  maritime  war  against 
England.  It  soon  became  evident  that  this 
friendship  could  not  be  permanent,  and  the 
unconcern  which  Alexander  exhibited  in 
the  war  against  Austria  in  1809  increased 
the  growing  coldness  between  him  and  Na- 
poleon. From  the  moment  of  Napoleon's 
alliance  with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  Alex- 
ander perceived  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  hostilities  with  Napoleon;  and  in 
181 1  the  diplomacy  between  the  French  and 
Russian  Cabinets  began  to  assume  a  most 
angry  charadler.  The  measures  of  Napo- 
leon for  destroying  the  trade  of  Great  Britr 
ain,  and  the  closing  of  the  Russian  ports 
against  British  vessels,  had  inflidled  great 
injury  upon  Russian  commerce.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Russian  merchants  induced 
Alexander  to  open  the  ports  of  his  domin- 
ions to  British  vessels  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, and  a  heavy  tariff  was  laid  upon 
French  goods.  These  proceedings  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  French  Emperor.  The 
aggrandizement  of  Napoleon  in  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  the  annexation  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  near  relative 
of  Alexander,  to  the  French  Empire,  de- 
stroyed the  last  tie  of  friendship  between  the 


two  Emperors;   and  in  the  spring  of  181 2 
both  began  to  prepare  earnestly  for  war. 

The  threatened  establishment  of  a  French 
maritime  arsenal  at  Liibeck,  the  continued 
occupation  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  by 
French  garrisons  and  the  concentration  of 
French  troops  betwen  the  Oder  and  the  Vis- 
tula, along  with  the  attempt  to  unite  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  into  a  Northern  Confederation 
under  Napoleon's  protedlion — all  indicated 
an  intention  of  violating  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
whenever  it  should  suit  Napoleon's  conve- 
nience to  dispense  with  it.  The  Czar  Alex- 
ander I.  prepared  for  resistance  by  station- 
ing an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  upon 
the  western  Russian  frontiers. 

In  the  meantime  an  armistice  had  been 
concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  had  been  opened  at 
Bucharest,  but  for  months  the  Ottoman 
Porte  refused  to  make  the  slightest  cession 
of  territory.  Finally  the  mediation  of  Great 
Britain  overcame  the  Porte's  obstinacy;  and 
the  Peace  of  Bucharest  was  signed  May  28, 
181 2,  by  which  Turkey  ceded  the  province 
of  Bessarabia  and  one- third  of  Moldavia, 
with  the  towns  of  Ismail  and  Kilia  and  the 
fortresses  of  Kotzim  and  Bender,  to  Russia, 
and  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  Servians. 

Russia's  war  with  the  French  Emperor 
.  was  hastened  by  the  influence  of  Sweden. 
Bemadotte,  as  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 
disapproved  of  Napoleon's  Continental  Sys- 
tem, which  was  ruining  Swedish  commerce; 
and  the  admission  of  English  goods  into 
Pomerania  soon  led  to  hostilities  between 
France  and  Sweden.  The  French  seized 
Swedish  vessels  in  German  harbors  and  sent 
their  crews  to  Antwerp  in  irons.  The  cruel 
Marshal  Davoust,  the  French  commander  in 
Northern  Germany,  occupied  Pomerania, 
imprisoned  the  Swedish  ofiicials  at  Ham- 
burg, and  appointed  Frenchmen  in  their 
places.  Bemadotte,  who  ruled  Sweden  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  King  Charles  XIII.,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Czar  of  Russia  for  aid;  and, 
in  answer  to  this  appeal,  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der I.  formed  alliances  with  Sweden  and 
England. 
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Napoleon's  great  objecfl  in  his  war  against 
Russia  was  to  destroy  that  great  power  and 
to  unite  all  Europe  into  one  universal  em- 
pire under  his  own  dominion.  Said  he:  '*  I 
must  make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean states,  and  Paris  must  be  the  capital 
of  the  world.  There  must  be  all  over  Eu- 
rope but  one  legislative  code,  one  court  of 
appeal,  one  currency,  one  standard  of 
weights  and  measures." 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  1812,  Napoleon  held 
e  meeting  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Naples,  Westphalia  and 
Wiirtemberg,  and  the  princes  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  at  Dresden.  After 
this  grand  assemblage  of  princes  had  lasted 
ten  days.  Napoleon  went  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  Grand  Army^  which  he 
had  assembled  in  Poland  for  the  invasion  of 
Russia.  Napoleon  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Austria,  by  which  that  power  agreed 
to  furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg;  and  Prussia,  by  a  similar  treaty, 
agreed  to  furnish  him  wMth  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  Grand  Army  now  num- 
bered more  than  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  was  composed  of  French,  Aus- 
trians,  Prussians,  Germans,  Italians  and 
Poles.  Of  this  immense  host  eighty  thou- 
sand were  cavalry.  The  wholo  number  of 
horses  belonging  to  the  army  amounted  to 
almost  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand. 
The  Russian  forces,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly, 
Prince  Bagration  and  other  generals,  which 
were  assembled  in  Poland  and  the  western 
Russian  provinces,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

.  On  the  22d  of  June,  181 2,  Napoleon  is- 
sued a  declaration  of  war  against  Russia; 
and  on  the  24th  he  crossed  the  Niemen  and 
invaded  the  Russian  dominions.  The  Rus- 
sians, in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  their 
generals,  avoided  battles,  retreated  before 
the  advancing  French  forces,  and  laid  waste 
the  country  through  which  they  passed,  so 
that  the  French  army  might  find  no  subsist- 
ence from  it.  Napoleon,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  Grand  Army,  pursued  the  re- 
treating Russians,   and  reached  Wilna  on 


the  28th,  where  he  remained  until  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  when  he  continued  his  ad- 
vance toward  Moscow  in  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  Russians.  Already  the  effe<5ls 
of  the  destrucflive  policy  of  the  Russians 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  French  army ;  as 
twenty-five  thousand  sick  and  dying  men 
filled  the  hospitals,  and  ten  thousand  dead 
horses  strewed  the  road  to  Wilna,  while  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pieces  of  artiller>' 
had  been  abandoned. 

At  Smolensk,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
i8i'2,  thirty  thousand  Russians  made  a  stand 
against  the  French.  Three  furious  assaults 
upon  this  strongly  fortified  town  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  Russians;  but  during  the 
night  the  inhabitants  set  fire  to  the  town, 
which  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  and  fled 
with  the  army. 

The  Russians  continued  to  retreat  toward 
Moscow,  pursued  by  the  French.  The  mode 
of  warfare  pursued  by  the  Russian  general, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  not  approved  by  his 
soldiers,  who  were  anxions  for  a  battle  with 
the  invaders  of  their  countrv.  For  this 
reason,  the  Emperor  Alexander  removed 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  appointed  General 
KutusofF,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  Turkey  which  had  just  closed, 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Russian  armv. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  181 2,  Kutusoff 
risked  a  battle  with  Napoleon  at  Borodino, 
on  the  Moskwa,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Mos- 
cow. In  the  morning  when  this  sanguinary 
engagement  began,  each  army  numbered 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoilsand  men.  The 
battle  had  commenced  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  when  night  put  an  end  to  its 
horrors  ninety  thousand  men  lay  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  result  of  the 
battle  was  that  the  Russians  were  obliged 
to  resume  their  retreat,  and  the  French  were 
enabled  to  continue  their  advance  in  the 
direcflion  of  Moscow. 

At  length,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1812, 
the  French  army  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
city  of  Moscow,  and  beheld  its  lofty  steeples 
and  copper  domes  glittering  in  the  sun. 
When  the  city  burst  upon  his  gaze.  Napo- 
leon exclaimed:  "Behold!  yonder  is  the  eel- 
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ebrated  city  of  the  Czars!"  The  French 
troops  rushed  forward  and  entered  Moscow 
on  the  same  day,  but  they  were  astonished 
to  find  it  deserted  by  its  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  Only  a  few  of  the 
rabble  remained  in  the  city.  Napoleon  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Czars. 

Before  Moscow  had  been  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  Count  Rostopschin,  the  Rus- 
sian governor,  had  taken  measures  to  bum 
the  citj'  after  the  French  should  enter.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1812,  a  vast  fire  was  seen  to  ema- 
nate from  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  Fires 
soon  broke  out  in  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  holy  city  of  the  Rus- 
sians was  wrapt  in  flames.  The  city  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  twenty  thousand  con- 
vidls  whom  Rostopschin,  before  leaving  the 
city,  had  liberated  for  the  purpose.  No 
means  were  at  hand  for  extinguishing  the 
fire;  as  the  fountains  had  been  destroyed, 
the  fire-engines  carried  off  and  the  water- 
pipes  cut,  before  the  inhabitants  had  left  the 
city.  For  four  days  the  fire  continued  to 
rage  unabated,  reducing  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  to  ashes.  When  the  fire  had  reached 
the  Kremlin,  Napoleon  abandoned  that  edi- 
fice, and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  imperial 
castle  of  Petrowski,  three  miles  from  the 
city.  He  returned  on  the  19th,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  in  that  part  of  the  Kremlin 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire. 

The  destrudlion  of.  Moscpw  deprived  the 
French  army  of  winter-quarters;  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  which  were  now  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  French,  threatened  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  France;  and  the  Rus- 
sian Emperor  rejedled  all  Napoleon's  pro- 
posals for  peace.  In  this  critical  situation 
Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  order  a 
retreat  to  Poland;  and  on  the  19th  of  0<5lo- 
ber,  1 81 2,  Moscow  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  army.  Napoleon,  however,  left  a 
division  of  eight  thousand  men  under  Mar- 
shal Mortier  to  superintend  tl|e  evacuation 
of  the  city.  For  several  days  Mortier  and 
his  brave  little  band  defended  themselves  in 
the  Kremlin  against  their  Russian  assail- 


ants, when,  on  the  22d,  they  abandoned  the 
city  to  join  Napoleon.  Before  leaving  Mos- 
cow, barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been  placed 
under  various  parts  of  the  Kremlin,  which 
were  lighted  by  means  of  a  fuse.  No  sooner 
had  the  Russians  entered  the  Kremlin  than 
that  venerable  edifice  was  blown  into  the 
air;  and  pieces  of  timber,  rocks,  broken 
weapons,  pieces  of  cannon  and  mutilated 
bodies  were  thrown  in  every  dire<5lion.  The 
thunders  of  the  explosion  awoke  Napoleon 
and  his  troops,  thirty  miles  distant.  Mor- 
tier and  his  little  band  reached"  the  main 
army  in  safety. 

On  the  24th  of  0<5lober,  18 12,  a  portion 
01  the  French  army,  under  Murat,  after  a 
succession  of  stubborn  engagements,  de- 
feated the  Russians  at  Malo-Yaraslevetz 
and  remained  masters  of  the  town.  This  was 
a  useless  vidlory  for  the  French,  who  soon 
found  themselves  obliged  to  retreat  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  by  the  very  route  which 
their  advance  had  exhausted. 

The  horrors  of  this  retreat  of  the  French 
army  exceeded  anything  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  war.  The  Russians  sent  out  their  Cos- 
sacks, under  Platoff,who  greatly  annoyed  the 
French  rear  and  cut  off  French  straggling 
parties;  while  the  main  division  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  pursued  the  retreating  French 
troops  and  forced  them  to  contest  every 
inch  of  ground.  The  French  army  was  en- 
cumbered with  its  sick  and  dying.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  1812,  an  enemy  far  more 
terrible  than  the  bullets  of  the  Russians  or 
the  lances  of  the  Cossacks  made  its  appear- 
ance. This  enemy  was  a  Russian  winter  of 
unusual  severity.  The  thermometer  sank 
to  eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  cold 
wind  howled  furiously  over  the  vast  steppes. 
The  French  army  was  becoming  weaker 
and  weaker  by  the  casualties  of  battle  and 
by  fatigue,  hunger  and  cold.  The  roads 
were  strewn  with  the  dead  and  dying  men 
and  horses.  The  starving  troops  fell  upon 
the  dead  and  dying  horses  and  devoured 
their  flesh  like  famished  dogs,  and  many 
who  had  remained  with  the  dying  embers 
of  the  bivouac  fires  fell  asleep  to  wake  no 
more.     All  discipline  was  gone,  and  all  the 
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heavy  artillery  was  abandoned  to  the  pur- 
suing Russians. 

The  main  Russian  army,  under  Kutusoff, 
numbering  one  hundred  thousand  men,  ad- 
vanced by  a  route  parallel  to  that  of  the 
French  army;  while  another  army,  under 
Wittgenstein,  pressed  upon  the  French  rear; 
and  Platoflf's  Cossacks  harassed  the  retreat- 
ing txoops,  and  cut  oflf  such  as  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  stray  from  their  ranks.  On 
the  9th  of  November,  1812,  Napoleon  and 
his  wearied  troops  reached  Smolensk, 
where  they  rested  until  the  15th,  when  the 
disastrous  retreat  was  renewed.  The  French 
rear-guard,  under  Marshal  Ney,  was  almost 
totally  destroyed. 

In  the  battles  of  Krasnoi,  on  the  i6th, 
17th  and  i8th  of  November,  1812,  the 
French  lost  thirty  thousand  men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.  Ney*s  fortunate 
but  dangerous  passage  of  the  frozen  Dnieper 
was  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  recorded 
in  history.  The  troops  crossed  the  thin  ice 
in  safety;  but  the  wagons  containing  the 
sick  and  wounded  sank,  amid  the  shrieks 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers. 

The  most  horrible  of  this  series  of  hor- 
rors was  the  passage  of  the  Beresina.  While 
the  French  were  passing  over  the  bridges, 
the  enemy  under  W^ittgenstein  and  Platoff 
appeared,  and  opened  a  heavy  attack  upon 
them.  One  of  the  bridges,  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  crowd  upon  it,  broke,  thus 
precipitating  into  the  stream  thousands, 
whose  dying  shrieks  were  heard  loud  above 
the  roar  of  the  Russian  cannon  and  the 
cheers  of  the  Cossacks.  Many  who  at- 
tempted to  cross  over  the  other  bridge  were 
swept  off  by  the  Russian  artillery,  or  thrown 
over  in  the  confusion  by  their  comrades. 
The  following  spring,  when  the  ice  melted, 
thirty-six  thousand  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  channel  of  the  Beresina. 

The  mournful  disaster  just  related  com- 
pleted the  destrucflion  of  Napoleon's  Grand 
Army.  When  the  remnants  of  the  French 
army  reached  the  Niemen,  the  rear  guard, 
under  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  of  the  Moskwa, 
'*the  Bravest  of  the  Brave,*'  was  reduced  to 
thirty  men.      The  veteran  marshal,  bearing 


a  musket  and  pointing  it  at  the  pursuing^ 
enemy,  was  the  last  of  the  Grand  Army 
that  left  the  Russian  territory.  Napoleon 
had  already  left  the  army  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, 1812,  and  started  in  a  sledge  for 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  i8th.  In 
this  disastrous  campaign  the  losses  of  Na- 
poleon were  as  follows:  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  men  killed  in  battle; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  died 
from  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue;  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety- three  thousand  made 
prisoners  by  the  Russians.  Thus  the  total 
loss  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men. 

Late  in  May,  18 13,  Lord  W^ellington 
marched  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  into  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Spain ;  and  he  anni- 
hilated the  French  forces  under  Marshal 
Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21,  1813, 
the  French  losing  ten  thousand  men  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  result  of  this  g^eat  British  vidlory  was 
that  the  French  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
the  entire  Spanish  peninsula  and  to  retire 
into  their  own  territory  before  the  close  of 
the  year;  and  early  in  July,  18 13,  Welling- 
ton was  master  of  the  entire  Spanish  side 
of  the  Pyrenees.  Marshal  Soult  was  again 
sent  to  oppose  the  renowned  British  general, 
but  was  driven  back  after  almost  a  week's 
fighting  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
was  thus  forced  to  retreat  into  France. 
Wellington  took  San  Sebastian  by  storm, 
August  31,  1813,  and  Pampeluna  by  siege 
soon  afterward;  after  which  he  pursued  the 
retreating  French  across  the  Pyrenees  into 
their  own  territory.  He  entered  France  on 
the  7th  of  Odlober,  1813,  and  on  the  loth 
of  November  he  defeated  Marshal  Soult  on 
the  Nivelle.  Bayonne  was  invested  by  an 
Anglo-Portuguese  force  under  Marshal 
Beresford. 

The  moral  effedl  of  the  Russian  disaster 
was  a  far  more  serious  misfortune  to  Napo- 
leon than  the  loss  of  his  great  army;  as  it 
destroyed  the  belief  in  his  invincibility,  and 
consequently  encouraged  the  subje<5l  nations 
to  throw  off  the  supremacy  before   which 
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:bey  had  been  compelled  to  bow,  and  to  as- 
iert  tbeir  former  dignwy  and  independence. 
It  proved  to  be,  as  Talleyrand  called  it, 
'■  the  beginning  of  the  end." 

Prussia  was  the  first  of  the  powers  which 
had  suffered  from  the  insolence  of  the  great 
conqueror  to  take  advantage  of  the  great 
misfortune  which  had  befallen  him.  As 
early  as  December,  1812,  the  Prussian  Gen- 
eral York,  who  had  commanded  under  the 


eluded  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  Sweden 
and  declared  war  against  the  French  Em- 
peror. The  King  of  Prussia  welcomed  the 
Russian  army  in  Berlin. 

The  intense  ill-usage  which  Prussia  ex- 
perienced at  Napoleon's  hands  had  excited 
such  detestation  of  the  foreign  despotism 
that  the  Prussian  king's  "Call  to  his  peo- 
ple" to  take  up  arms  aroused  an  incredible 
military  ardor,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
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French  Marshal  Macdonald  in  the  Russian 
campaign,  had  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Russian  Marshal  Diebitsch  to  cease 
from  hostilities  against  Russia.  Although 
the  conduct  of  York  was  at  first  disapproved 
by  the  Prussian  government,  the  patriotic 
war  spirit  of  the  Prussian  people  was  every 
daj  becoming  more  manifest.  At  length, 
on  the  3d  of  February,   1813,  Prussia  con- 


pervaded  all  classes  of  the  Prussian  people. 
Men  and  youths  abandoned  their  accus- 
tomed pursuits,  and  left  the  circles  of  affec- 
tion that  they  might  devote  their  energies 
to  their  country's  liberation  from  foreign 
domination.  Students  and  professors  left 
the  lecflure-room  ;  officials  left  their  posts; 
young  nobles  left  their  homes.  All  shoul- 
dered the  musket  and  carried  the  knapsack, 
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and  entered  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers, 
along  with  the  mechanic  who  had  deserted 
the  workshop,  and  with  the  peasant  who 
had  left  the  plow  that  he  might  wield  the 
sword. 

The  people  of  Hamburg  rose  against  the 
French  garrison,  and  opened  their  gates  to 
the  Russians,  their  harbor  to  the  English. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  sought  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the 
King  of  Saxony ;  but  Frederick  Augustus, 
through  fear  of  the  French  Emperor,  and 
through  gratitude  for  the  many  proofs  of 
favor  and  confidence  which  Napoleon  had 
shown  him,  held  fast  to  his  alliance  with 
the  French  Emperor,  at  whose  disposal  he 
had  placed  his  lands,  his  fortresses  and  his 
troops,  thus  making  Saxony  the  theater  of 
hostilities. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  losses  in  Rus- 
sia, Napoleon's  ascendency  over  the  French 
nation  was  so  great  that  every  demand 
which  he  made  for  men  and  money  met 
with  a  prompt  response ;  and  by  the  opening 
of  the  year  1813  he  succeeded  in  raising  a 
new  army  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  exclusive  of  his  troops  in  Spain. 
Napoleon  left  Paris,  April  15,  1813,  and 
hastened  to  Erfurt,  in  Saxony,  where  he 
assumed  the  command  of  his  army,  and 
marched  against  the  allied  forces.  Thus 
began  the  War  of  German  Liberation, 

The  spring  campaign  of  181 3  was  favor- 
able to  Napoleon.  He  gained  a  vidlory 
over  the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies 
at  Lutzen,  May  2,  1813,  the  place  rendered 
famous  by  the  vicSory  and  death  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  nearly  two  centuries  before; 
the  allies  being  forced  to  retreat  after  a  ter- 
rific conflidl,  in  which  the  Prussian  Marshal 
Scharnhorst  and  the  French  Marshal  Bes- 
siferes  were  slain.  Napoleon  pursued  the 
retreating  allies;  and  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement of  two  days  at  Bautzen,  May  20 
and  21,  1 813,  he  was  again  vi(5lorious,  and 
the  allied  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  were 
driven  from  their  intrenched  camp.  The 
losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides,  and  during 
the  pursuit  the  next  day  the  French  Mar- 
shal Duroc  was  killed.     The  death  of  Du- 


roc,  whom  Napoleon  loved  and  esteemed 
above  all  others  for  his  amiability,  fidelity 
and  attachment,  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
French  Emperor,  who  thus  for  the  first  time 
gave  way  to  a  dark  presentiment  of  the 
mutabilities  of  life. 

The  defeated  Russians  and  Prussians  re- 
treated into  Silesia,  falling  back  to  Schweid- 
nitz,  pursued  as  far  as  Breslau  by  the  vic- 
torious French.  The  allies  now  asked  for 
an  armistice ;  and  Napoleon  granted  one  for 
eight  weeks — from  June  4th  to  July  28th— 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  In 
the  meantime  the  French  Emperor  had  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Dresden. 

Marshal  Davoust,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  French  and  Danes,  retook  Hamburg, 
May  30,  1 81 3;  and,  in  revenge  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  garrison,  he  destroyed 
eight  thousand  houses,  thus  rendering  forty- 
eight  thousand  people  homeless.  An  Eng- 
lish fleet  appeared  off  Copenhagen,  May  31, 
1 813,  and  demanded  the  cession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden;  whereupon  King  Frederick  VI. 
of  Denmark  concluded  a  treaty  with  Napo- 
leon at  Copenhagen,  promising  to  declare 
war  against  Sweden,  Russia  and  Prussia. 

The  armistice  had  been  concluded  through 
the  mediation  of  Austria ;  but  the  allies 
were  insincere  in  their  professed  desire  for 
peace,  as  they  employed  the  time  afforded 
by  the  armistice  to  organize  another  Coali- 
tion of  all  the  other  European  powers 
against  France.  Austria  pushed  forward 
her  military  preparations  with  ^11  possible 
haste,  and  at  length  submitted  her  ultima- 
tum to  Napoleon,  demanding  as  the  price  of 
her  aid  to  France  that  he  should  surrender 
Poland,  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland  and 
half  of  Italy,  and  also  that  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine  should  be  dissolved  and 
that  the  Pope  should  be  reestablished  in  his 
temporal  power  at  Rome.  Napoleon  indig- 
nantly rejedled  Austria's  terms;  but  the 
peace  Congress  convened  at  Prague,  accord- 
ing to  prearrangement,  July  4,  1813.  After 
several  weeks  of  fruitless  negotiations,  hos- 
tilities were  renewed  August  10,  1813,  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  joined  the  allies  and 
declared  war  against  his  son-in-law. 
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The  folio  wring  were  the  treaties  constitut- 
ing the  new  Coalition  against  Napoleon: 
I.  The  Treaty  of  Reichenbach  between  Great 
Britain  and  Pnissja,  June  14,  1813,  by  which 
the  former  agreed  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of 
six  hundred  and  sixty -six  thousand  six 
*  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  sterling  to 
the  latter  for  the  maintenance  of  eighty 
thousand  troops,  while  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia agreed  to  cede  the  principality  of  Hilde- 
sheim  and  other  territory  to  the  Elecflorate 
of  Hanover.  2.  The  Treaty  of  Reichen- 
bach between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
June  15,  1 8 13,  by  which  the  former  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  latter  a  subsidy  of  one  million 
three  hundred  and  thirty- three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  maintenance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  troops.  3.  The  Treaty 
of  Reichenbach  between  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia,  June  27,  1813,  by  which  Aus- 
tria engaged  to  declare  war  against  Napo- 
leon if  he  reje(5led  her  conditions  of  peace. 
4.  The  Treaty  of  Peterswaldau  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  July  6,  1813,  by 
which  the  former  agreed  to  support  a  Ger- 
man legion  of  ten  thousand  men  for  the 
Russian  service.  5.  The  Treaty  of  Toplitz 
between  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1 81 3,  by  which  these  three  powers 
'were  to  aid  each  other  with  sixty  thousand 
troops.  6.  The  Treaty  of  Toplitz  between 
Great  Britain  and  Austria. 

The  plan  of  the  fall  campaign  of  18 13  for 
the  allies  had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Trachenberg  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  King  JFrederick  Will- 
iam III.  of  Prussia,  the  Crown  Prince  Bema- 
dotte  of  Sweden,  and  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria  and  Great  Britain.  The  allied 
forces  numbered  seven  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  were  divided  into  seven  armies — 
the  Army  of  Bohemia,  under  the  Austrian 
Prince  Schwarzenberg,  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  men, 
Austrians,  Prussians  and  Russians,  with  six 
hundred  and  ninety -eight  pieces  of  cannon; 
the  Army  of  the  North,  under  the  Crown 
Prince  Bemadotte  of  Sweden,  numbering 

one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  men, 
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Prussians,  Russians  and  Swedes,  with  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  pieces  of  cannon; 
the  Army  of  Silesia,  under  the  Prussian 
Field  Marshal  Blucher,  amounting  to  nine- 
tj'-five  thousand  men,  Prussians  and  Rus- 
sians, with  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  pieces 
of  cannon ;  the  Austrian  Army  of  Bavaria, 
under  the  Prince  of  Reuss,  containing  forty- 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  troops,  with 
forty- two  pieces  of  cannon;  the  Austrian 
Army  of  Italy,  under  General  Hiller,  fifty 
thousand  strong,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon;  the  Austrian 
Army  of  Reserve,  under  Duke  Ferdinand 
of  Wiirtemberg,  sixty  thousand  strong,  sta- 
tioned between  Vienna  and  Presburg;  and 
the  Russian  Army  of  Reserve  in  Poland, 
under  Benningsen,  fifty-seven  thousand 
strong,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
pieces  of  cannon. 

To  oppose  these  immense  forces  of  his 
enemies,  Napoleon  had  an  army  of  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing eighty  thousand  who  occupied  thirteen 
fortresses.  He  had,  besides  this  force,  the 
Bavarian  army,  which  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  Austrian  army  under  the 
Prince  of  Reuss,  and  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  under  the  viceroy  Eugene 
Beauharnais  in  Italy. 

Hostilities  were  resumed  with  vigor;  and 
the  allied  Austrian,  Prussian  and  Russian 
army  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg  —  the 
Army  of  Bohemia — marched  against  Napo- 
leon at  Dresden,  but  was  repulsed  by  him 
before  that  famous  Saxon  capital  after  a 
bloody  battle  of  two  days,  August  26  and 
27,  1813.  In  this  battle  General  Moreau,  who 
had  been  recalled  from  America  by  Berna- 
dotte,  and  who  now  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  allies,  was  mortally  wounded.  In  the 
battle  of  Dresden  the  vanquished  allies  lost 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  of  whom  six 
thousand  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
twenty-six  pieces  of  artillery;  while  the 
vi(5lorious  French  lost  eighteen  thousand 
men.  After  their  defeat  the  allies  retreated 
toward  Bohemia. 

The  advantages  which  Napoleon  might 
have  secured  by  his  vidlory  at  Dresden  were 
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lost  by  the  defeats  sustained  by  his  marshals 
and  generals  at  other  points.  The  allied 
Army  of  the  North  under  Bemadotte  cov- 
ered Berlin,  which  was  menaced  by  a  French 
force  of  eighty  thousand  men  under  Mar- 
shal Oudinot;  but  the  vicSory  of  the  Prus- 
sians under  Bulow  at  Gross-Beeren,  Au- 
gust 23,  1 8 13,  saved  the  Prussian  capital 
from  the  French. 

The  allied  Army  of  Silesia  under  Blucher 
attacked  and  defeated  the  French  under 
Marshal  Macdonald  at  the  Katzbach,  in  Si- 
lesia, August  26,  1813,  taking  ten  thousand 
prisoners  and  one  hundred  and  three  pieces 
of  artillery.  A  French  detachment  of 
eight  thousand  men  under  General  Puthod 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Russians 
under  Count  Langeron  at  Plagwitz,  August 
29,  1813. 

A  French  detachment  of  thirty  thousand 
men  under  Vandamme,  which  had  been 
sent  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  allies  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Dresden,  repulsed  eight 
thousand  Russians  under  Count  Ostermann 
Tolstoi  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Kulm,  in  Bo- 
hemia, August  29,  1813,  Count  Ostermann 
Tolstoi  having  his  left  arm  shot  off;  but 
when  the  Russians  were  reinforced  by  sev- 
eral Russian  and  Prussian  detachments,  sent 
to  their  aid  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  allies 
were  enabled  to  maintain  their  position. 
During  the  night  new  Russian  reinforce- 
ments' under  Barclay  de  Tolly  arrived;  and 
the  next  day,  August  30,  1813,  the  battle 
of  Kulm  was  decided  by  Kleist's  daring 
march  across  the  height  of  NoUendorf  be- 
hind Vandamrae's  position,  thus  cutting  off 
his  retreat.  A  part  of  the  French  cavalry 
cut  their  way  through  a  regiment  of  recruits, 
but  Vandamme  himself  surrendered  with 
ten  thousand  men  and  eighty- one  pieces  of 
artillery. 

Napoleon  sent  Marshal  Ney  with  eighty 
thousand  men  to  capture  Berlin ;  but  Ney 
was  routed  by  Bemadotte  at  Dennewitz, 
September  6,  1813,  the  vidlorious  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden  taking  twenty  thousand 
prisoners,  with  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
all  the  French  baggage. 

Bavaria  now  concluded   the  Treaty    of 


Ried  with  Austria,  and  the  princes  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  beginning 
to  join  the  allies.  The  allies  now  proceeded 
to  concentrate  their  armies  at  Dresden  in 
Napoleon's  rear,  in  order  to  cut  off  his  re- 
treat to  France.  After  passing  several 
days  in  indecision  as  to  his  course,  the 
French  Emperor  left  Dresden,  OcSober  7, 
1813,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
men,  and  fell  back  to  Leipsic,  where  he  ar- 
rived Oflober  15,  1813. 

Napoleon's  army  was  largely  outnumber- 
ed by  the  allied  Armies  of  the  North,  Bo- 
hemia and  Silesia  and  the  Russian  Army 
of  Reserve;  consisting  of  the  Austrians 
under  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  the  Prussians 
under  Blucher,  the  Russians  under  Barclay 
de  Tolly  and  Benningsen,  and  the  Swedes 
under  the  Crown  Prince  Bemadotte  ;  to- 
gether numbering  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  marshal.  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 
The  allies  had  maneuvered  so  skillfully  that 
they  were  ready  to  effe<5l  a  jundlion  at  a 
given  signal. 

In  the  terrible  three  days'  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  0<5lober  16,  17  and  18,  1813 — the  Battle 
of  the  Nations — almo.st  half  a  million  of 
men  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  death. 
The  first  day's  conflidls  fought  at  the  vil- 
lages of  Wachau,  Connewitz  and  Lindenau 
ended  in  Napoleon's  success  over  Prince 
Schwarzenberg;  but  Blucher  defeated  the 
French  under  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mockern. 
At  night  Napoleon,  aware  that  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  allies  must  tell  in  the  end, 
made  proposals  of  peace;  but  the  allies, 
who  were  hourly  expe<5ling  reinforcements, 
rejected  his  overtures.  The  fighting  on  the 
second  day  was  indecisive,  but  Napoleon 
began  to  be  aware  of  his  perilous  position. 

For  the  first  time  Napoleon  foresaw  the 
possibility  of  defeat,  and  sent  General  Ber- 
trand  with  a  detachment  to  Weissenfels  to 
secure  the  bridge  over  the  Saal.  The  allies 
reje(5led  Napoleon's  proposals  for  peace  and 
an  armistice  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  third  day  of  the  battle.  The  French 
resisted  the  assaults  of  the  allies  with  great 
bravery,  but  the  numerical  superiority  of 
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the  allies  finally  prevailed,  and  Napoleon 
was  in  the  end  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
During  the  battle  the  Saxons  and  Wiirtem- 
bergers,  twelve  thousand  in  number,  de- 
serted Napoleon  and  went  over  to  the 
Swedes  under  Bemadotte.  The  arrival  of 
Bemadotte  and  Blucher  finally  decided  the 
battle  in  favor  of  the  allies.  The  carnage 
was  frightful. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  order  a  retreat ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  OcSober  19,  1813, 
the  French  army  abandoned  Leipsic,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  allies. 
The  only  means  of  escape  was  a  single, 
long,  narrow  bridge  across  the  Pleisse,  the 
Elster  and  the  marshes  between  them.  This 
bridge  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army 
passed  over  safely,  but  by  a  mistake  of  the 
French  engineer  the  order  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  executed  so  hastily 
that  the  bridge  was  blown  up  before  all  the 
French  troops  had  crossed.  Thus  the  di- 
visions under  Marchal  Macdonald  and  the 
brave  Pole  Prince  Poniatowski,  numbering 
together  thirty  thousand  men,  being  cut  oflF, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  victorious 
allies.  Marshal  Macdonald  and  the  King 
of  Saxony  were  made  prisoners,  and  Prince 
Poniatowski  was  drowned  while  endeavor- 
ing to  swim  across  the  Elster.  Napoleon's 
losses  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic  were  seventy 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners, and  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 
The  allies  purchased  their  vidlory  with  the 
death  of  fifty  thousand  men. 

The  French  army  now  made  a  hasty  re- 
treat to  the  Rhine.  The  Austro- Bavarian 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  under  General 
Wrede  attempted  to  intercept  Napoleon's 
retreat,  but  was  defeated  at  Hanau,  in  Hesse 
Cassel,  0<5lober  30,  18 13.  In  this  battle 
Napoleon  lost  twenty-five  thousand  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Napoleon's 
retreat  now  became  a  rapid  flight;  and  it 
was  with  great  difiiculty  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  No- 
vember 2,  1813,  with  the  thirty-five  thou- 
sand men  that  still  remained  of  his  shattered 
army.     Leaving  his  routed  army  to  watch 


the  frontier,   Napoleon  hastened  to  Paris, 
arriving  there  November  9,  1813. 

The  vi<5lorious  allies  pursued  the  French 
to  the  Rhine  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic;  and  on  November  5,  1813,  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  of  Russia  established  his 
headquarters  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The 
French  garrisons  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula  surrendered  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  1813.  Marshal  St.  Cyr, 
with  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  surren- 
dered at  Dresden.  Dantzic  surrendered 
with  twenty  thousand  French  troops,  and 
Torgau  with  ten  thousand.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Leipsic,  Bemadotte  with  the  allied 
Army  of  the  North  marched  against  the 
French  under  Marshal  Davoust  and  their 
allies,  the  Danes.  Davoust  was  blockaded 
at  Hamburg,  and  the  Danes  retired  into 
Schleswig,  whereupon  an  armistice  was 
granted  to  them. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  French  Empire.  The  dissolution  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  down- 
fall of  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the 
restoration  of  Hanover  to  the  British  king, 
the  restoration  of  the  Elecflor  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick 
and  Oldenburg  to  their  governments,  and 
Holland's  recovery  of  her  independence 
under  the  House  of  Orange,  were  events 
which  occurred  in  rapid  succession.  Baden 
and  Wiirtemberg  entered  into  treaties  with 
Austria,  and  joined  their  forces  to  those  of 
the  allies.  King  Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark, 
who  had  thus  fai*  firmly  adhered  to  his 
alliance  with  Napoleon,  was  compelled  to 
conclude  the  Peace  of  Kiel  with  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  January  14,  1814,  by 
which  he  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden  in  ex- 
change for  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Isle 
of  Rugen ;  whereupon  Denmark  joined  the 
allies  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and 
received  a  subsidy  of  thirty  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  ster- 
ling monthly  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
maintenance  of  ten  thousand  troops. 

In  the  meantime  fortune  was  also  averse 
to  the  French  in  Italy.  Ir-  May,  1813,  the 
viceroy  Eugene  Beauharnais  had  taken  com- 
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mand  of  the  French  army  of  Italy,  which 
occupied  the  Illyrian  Provinces ;  but  he  was 
driven  beyond  the  Adige  by  the  Austrian 
army  of  Italy  under  General  Hiller,  who 
thus  recovered  Carinthia,  lUyria  and  Dal- 
matia,  and  who,  after  obtaining  possession 
of  the  Tyrol,  was  threatening  to  cut  off  the 
viceroy's  retreat.  Murat,  King  of  Naples, 
Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  believing  the 
French  Emperor  to  be  irretrievably  ruined, 
accepted  the  promises  of  the  allies,  and 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Austria, 
early  in  1814,  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy.  But  Eugene  Beauharnais  re- 
mained loyal  to  Napoleon,  although  the 
allies  oflFered  him  the  crown  of  Lombardy  if 
he  would  join  them  in  the  war  against 
France.  Early  in  1814  Pope  Pius  VII.  was 
released  by  Napoleon  from  his  captivity  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  was  restored  to  his 
authority  in  Rome.  Napoleon  had  also  re- 
leased King  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  from 
his  six  years'  captivity  in  France,  and  sol- 
emnly recognized  him  as  King  of  Spain,  De- 
cember, 18 13. 

The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  held  a  council  with  their 
Ministers  and  generals  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  establi.shed  a  provisional  government 
for  the  conquered  lands,  and  made  the 
French  Emperor  another  offer  of  peace  if  he 
would  surrender  his  conquests;  but  Napo- 
leon again  resolved  to  risk  the  hazards  of 
battle.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  frankly 
laid  before  the  French  Senate  a  statement 
of  the  adlual  condition  of  affairs,  and  de- 
manded another  levy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  His  demand  was  granted 
by  the  obsequious  Senate,  and  new  taxes 
were  added  to  the  already  heavy  burdens  of 
France  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
impending  campaign.  As  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif  was  not  so  subservient,  Napoleon  dis- 
solved it.  But  with  all  his  exertions  he  was 
only  able  to  raise  an  army  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  not  includ- 
ing the  troops  confronting  Lord  Welling- 
ton's army  in  the  South  of  France. 

As  Napoleon  refused  to  consent  to  a  peace 
requiring  him  to  surrender  his  conquests, 


the  allied  monarchs  determined*  upon  his 
dethronement,  and  with  this  view  they 
ordered  their  armies  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
France  was  now  to  be  invaded  on  all  sides, 
and  the  evils  and  humiliations  which  she 
had  inflidled  upon*  other  nations  were  to  be 
retaliated  upon  herself.  Altogether  the  allies 
had  more  than  a  million  men  under  arms 
to  crush  Napoleon.  The  allied  armies 
under  Blucher  and  Schwarzenberg  were  • 
ready  to  enter  France  on  the  east ;  Bema- 
dotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  was 
advancing  through  Holland ;  the  Austrians 
under  Bellegarde  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Alps  from  Italy ;  Wellington  was  in  the 
South  of  France  with  the  British  and  Portu- 
guese forces;  and  the  Anglo-Sicilian  and 
Spanish  armies  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  from  Catalonia. 

The  allied  Grand  Army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  composed  chiefly  of  Aus- 
trians and  commanded  by  Prince  Schwarz- 
enberg,   advanced    into    France    through 
Switzerland,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of 
the  Swiss,  crossing  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  De- 
cember  21,    1813,    and    leisurely    marched 
to  Langres,  which  surrendered  on  January 
16,  1 814.     The  allied  Army  of  Silesia  under 
Field  Marshal  Blucher,  consisting  of  Prus- 
sians and  Russians,  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
several  points  between  Mannheim  and  Cob- 
lentz  before  dawn  on  New  Year's  Day   18 14, 
advanced  into  France  on  the  north-east,  and 
occupied    Metz,    Thionville    and    Nancy. 
Another  army,  consisting  of  Prussians  under 
Bulow  and  Russians  under  Winzingerode» 
invaded  France  by  way  of  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, after  driving  the  French  from  Hol- 
land and  enabling  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
return  to  his  Stadtholdership.     The  allied 
English  and  Portuguese  army  under  Lord 
Wellington,  after  driving  the  French  from 
the  Spanish    peninsula,   pursued    Marshal 
Soult  across  the  Pyrenees  into  France  and 
besieged  Bayonne  ;  and   a  portion  of  this 
Anglo- Portuguese    army     under     Marshal 
Beresford  took  Bordeaux,  where  the  Bour- 
bons were  proclaimed  by  the  people. 

After  completing  his  preparations  for  the 
campaign,   Napoleon   summoned  the  com- 
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mander  and  principal  oflScers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris  to  the  Tuileries,  Jpn- 
uary  23,  1814,  and  confided  the  Empress 
Maria  Louisa  and  his  little  son,  the  King  of 
Rome,  to  their  prote(5lion;  and  two  days 
later  he  left  Paris  for  Chalons-sur-Mame, 
where  he  assumed  the  command  of  his 
arrav. 

Blucher  and  Schwarzenberg  united  their 
armies  in  Champagne,  and,  after  fighting 
with  Napoleon  the  indecisive  battle  of 
Brienne,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1814,  gained 
a  vidlory  over  him  in  the  battle  of  La 
Rothiere,  on  the  ist  of  Februar^'^.  But  the 
allied  armies  again  separated  ;  and  the  French 
Emperor,  whose  great  military  talents  again 
shone  forth  in  all  their  brilliancy,  inflicSed 
severe  defeats  upon  Blucher  at  Champau- 
bert,  Montmirail,  Chateau-Thierry  and  Vau- 
champs.  He  then  suddenly  fell  upon  and 
defeated  Schwarzenberg  at  Montereau,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  February  the 
French  bombarded  Troyes  and  compelled 
the  allies  to  evacuate  the  town.  Napoleon 
afterward  unsuccessfully  attacked  Soissons. 
Blucher  was  reinforced  by  the  allied  Russian 
and  Prussian  army  under  Bulow  and  Winzin- 
gerode  at  Soissons,  March  3,  18 14.  Napoleon 
defeated  a  Russian  detachment  under  Wo- 
ronzoff  at  Craonne,  March  7,  1814,  but  was 
himself  defeated  by  Blucher  at  Laon,  March 
9,  1814.  Napoleon  afterward  attacked 
Rheims  and  compelled  the  Russians  to 
evacuate  that  famous  city;  after  which  he 
fought  the  indecisive  battleof  Arcis-sur-Aube 
with  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  March  20,  18 14. 
Napoleon  said  that  he  dreaded  Blucher  more 
than  any  other  of  the  allied  generals,  as 
"the  old  devil  was  no  sooner  beaten  than 
he  was  ready  to  fight  again/'  In  the  South 
of  France  the  English  under  Wellington 
defeated  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
Soult  at  Orthez,  February  27,  18 14. 

In  the  meantime  fresh  negotiations  for 
peace  had  been  opened  at  Chatillon,  February 
5,  1 8 14;  and  the  allies  were  so  alarmed  by 
their  defeats  in  February  that  Napoleon 
might  have  secured  himself  on  the  throne 
of  France  had  he  consented  to  surrender  the 
countries  which  he  had  formerly  conquered; 


but,  as  the  French  Emperor  increased  his 
demands  with  every  favorable  turn  of  fortune, 
and  only  gave  limited  powers  to  his  envoy, 
Caulaincourt,  while  he  paralyzed  the  nego- 
tiations b}'  ambiguous  and  unmeaning  decla- 
rations, the  decision  was  delayed  until  after 
Blucher's  vicflory  at  Laon,  when  the  allies 
suddenly  broke  off  the  negotiations  and 
resolved  upon  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon. 

The  allies  saw  that  only  by  a  firm  agree- 
ment among  themselves  could  they  secure 
all  the  fruits  of  their  vicSory  at  Leipsic;  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  March  i,  18 14, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  new  States- 
System  of  Europe,  Great  Britain,  Austria. 
Prussia  and  Russia  formed  a  Quadruple 
Alliance,  by  which  each  of  those  four  great 
powers  agreed  to  keep  an  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  under  arms 
against  the  common  enemy,  and  Great  Britain 
promised  to  furnish  each  of  the  other  three 
powers  a  subsidy  of  five  million  pounds 
sterling  for  the  year  18 14. 

Napoleon  maneuvered  in  the  rear  of  the 
allies  to  intimidate  them  into  a  retreat  into 
Germany;  whereupon  Blucher  and  Schwarz- 
enberg marched  on  Paris;  and,  after  a  battle 
in  the  suburbs  of  Montmartre,  Belleville  and 
Romaipville,  which  covered  the  capital, 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Napoleon  had 
entrusted  the  defense  of  the  capital,  retired 
with  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  the  re- 
gency to  Blois.  On  the  31st  of  March, 
1814,  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont,  per- 
ceiving the  folly  of  any  further  resistance, 
surrendered  Paris  to  the  enemy;  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  entered  that  proud  capital. 
A  provisional  government  was  now  formed, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Talleyrand,  who 
had  deserted  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and 
who  now  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  18 14,  Napoleon  was 
formally  deposed  by  the  French  Senate; 
and,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
crown  of  France  to  his  son,  he  signed,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1814,  the  unconditional 
abdication  of  the  thrones  of  France  and 
Italy.     On  the  loth  of  April,   18 14,  a  few 
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days  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  the 
English  army  under  Wellington  won  a 
brilliant  vicSory  at  Toulouse  over  the 
French  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult. 
A  few  days  after  the  battle,  news  of  the 
capture  of  Paris  and  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
reached  both  armies,  and  hostilities  were 
suspended. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1814,  Napoleon 
agreed  to  a  treaty  with  the  allies  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  by  which  he  received  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  little  island  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  with  the  title  of  Emperor 
and  a  pension  of  two  million  francs.  On 
the  2oth  of  April,  18 14,  Napoleon  ordered 
the  Imperial  Guard  to  be  assembled  in  the 
court-yard  of  Fontainebleau;  and,  amid  the 
tears  of  the  gallant  veterans,  he  took  leave 
of  them  with  a  sad  heart.  He  then  started 
for  Elba,  where  he  arrived  on  the  4th  of 
May,  18 14. 

The  Count  of  Provence,  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  returning  from  his  long  exile,  entered 
Paris  on  the  3d  of  May,  18 14,  and  was  re- 
ceived \yith  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the 
itthabitants.  He  was  now  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France,  with  the  title  of  Louis 
XVIII.  He  was  required  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  a  constitution,  called  the  Charier^  by 
which  the  powers  of  the  king  were  limited, 
and  the  rights  of  the  French  people  defined 
and  secured.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Paris 
between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  by 
which  the  boundaries  of  France  were  re- 
stridled  to  what  they  had  been  in  1792 ;  and 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe  appeared 
to  be  secured.  By  this  First  Peace  of  Paris, 
France  recovered  all  her  foreign  possessions 
except  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  St.  Lucia, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  Mauritius,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  as  was  also  the  island  of  Malta,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  ^ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Peace 
of  Paris,  the  allied  armies  evacuated  France, 
and  Louis  XVIII.  was  left  at  liberty  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He 
opened  the  new  legislative  Chambers,  June 
4,  1814,  when  he  promulgated  a  new  Char- 


ier,  or  constitution,  slightly  differing  from 
the  one  which  he  had  promised  before  his 
entry  into  Paris.  He  declared  that  all  the 
powers  of  government  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  crown ;  but  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  changed  condition  of  the  times,  he,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  several  of  his  prede- 
cessors, resolved  to  make  several  changes  in 
the  constitution,  and  of  his  own  free  will 
granted  this  Charter  to  his  subjedls.  There 
was  to  be  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  whose  mem- 
bers were  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown 
either  for  life  or  with  hereditary  descent,  and 
their  number  was  to  be  unlimited.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  to  consist  of  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by.  the  qualified  voters 
of  France,  and  its  members  were  required 
to  have  reached  th^  age  of  forty  and  to  pay 
at  least  one  thousand  francs  annually  in 
taxes.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted 
to  persons  thirty  years  of  age  and  over,  who 
should  pay  an  annual  tax  of  three  hundred 
francs.  The  sole  power  of  proposing  laws 
was  vested  in  the  king.  The  Chambers  had 
the  privilege  of  requesting  the  king  to  pro- 
pose a  law  upon  any  subjedt  which  they 
considered  necessary,  but  if  he  should  re- 
fuse their  request  they  could  not  renew  it 
until  their  next  session.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  was  declared  the  state-religion 
of  France,  but  full  toleration  was  granted 
to  all  Christian  secSs. 

The  Bourbons  were  no  sooner  restored  ta 
the  throne  of  France  than  they  endeavored 
to  reestablish  the  state  of  things  which  ex- 
isted before  the  Revolution,  and  their  im- 
prudent and  impolitic  condu<5l  excited  the 
Bonapartists  and  the  republicans  against 
them.  The  tricolor  was  displaced  by  the 
white  ensign  of  the  Bourbons;  and  the 
memory  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire 
was,  as  much  as  possible,  obliterated.  The 
stipulated  pension  which  was  to  be  paid  to 
Napoleon  was  also  withheld.  The  old  aris- 
tocracy treated  the  new  nobility  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  dis- 
graced. The  royal  court  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  king's  brother,  the  Count  of 
Artois,  and  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me» 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  the  most 
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bitter  hatred  for  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  Thus 
the  Bourbons  showed  that  they  * '  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.*'  These 
and  other  causes  led  to  the  formation  of 
plots  for  the  restoration  of  Napoleon  to 
power.  The  majority  of  the  French  people 
felt  deeply  the  humiliation  of  living  under 
a  king  forced  upon  them  by  foreign  bayo- 
nets, and  longed  for  that  Emperor  under 
whose  banners  their  armies  had  so  often 
been  led  to  battle  and  to  vidlory. 

A  Congress  composed  of  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  European  powers  assembled  at  Vi- 
enna, September  25,  1814,  for  the  settlement 
of  European  aflFairs.  The  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  were  the 
Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Prince 
Metternich  of  Austria,  Talleyrand  of  France 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  of  Great  Britain. 
This  Congress  of  Vienna  was  a  brilliant  as- 
sembly, and  the  princes  and  plenipotenti- 
aries of  the  allied  powers  were  there  rejoic- 
ing over  their  great  vi<5lory  over  the  poten- 
tiate who  had  so  long  held  Europe  in  thrall- 
dom.  There  was  no  end  to  the  balls,  ban- 
quets and  entertainments. 

Amid  all  this  show  and  pomp  were  bitter 
passions  and  angry  feelings.  Divisions 
arose  in  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  conquered  countries. 
Prussia  demanded  the  whole  of  Saxony, 
and  Russia  insisted  on  absorbing  the  whole 
of  Poland;  but  both  demands  were  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  other  powers.  The  armies 
were  placed  upon  a  war  footing,  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  powers  which  had 
so  recently  combined  to  overthrow  Napo- 
leon would  turn  their  arms  against  each 
other;  but  when  the  astounding  intelligence 
that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba,  and  had 
landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  France, 
reached  the  Congress,  all  divisions  were 
cast  aside;  and  the  Congress  unanimously 
agreed  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  man  whose  ambition 
troubled  the  world . 

Encouraged  by  the  discontent  of  the 
French  people  with  the  rule  of  the  Bour- 
bons, Napoleon  left  Elba;  and  on  the  ist 


of  March,  1815,  he  landed  at  Cannes,  near 
Frejus,  on  the  southern  coast  of  France. 
He  was  accompanied  by  only  one  thousand 
men;  but  he  trusted  that  the  prestige  of  his 
name,  and  the  zealous  attachment  of  the 
troops  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  vi<5lory, 
would  restore  him  to  power.  The  troops 
that  had  been  sent  against  him  joined  his 
standard  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The 
tricolor  was  again  displayed  everywhere. 
The  citizens  of  Grenoble  opened  their  gates 
to  him,  and  Colonel  Labedoyfere  joined 
him  with  the  garrison  of  the  town.  When 
Napoleon  approached,  the  garrison  had 
orders  to  fire  upon  him;  but  the  ex-Emperor 
advanced  alone  at  the  head  of  his  followers 
and  bared  his  breast,  exclaiming:  **  Is  there 
any  of  you  who  will  fire  at  his  Emperor!  " 
Thereupon  the  garrison,  seized  with  one 
wild  impulse  of  enthusiasm,  shouted:  *'Vive 
I'Empereur!*'  The  garrison  and  its  com- 
mandant then  joined  Napoleon. 

The  Count  of  Artois,  brother  of  King 
Louis  XVIII.,  vainly  tried  to  keep  the 
troops  at  Lyons  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
their  king.  They  unanimously  declared  for 
Napoleon,  crying:  '*Vive  TEmpereur!" 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  beeti  sent  against 
Napoleon,  and  who  had  sworn  that  he 
would  bring  the  ex-Emperor  to  Paris  in 
chains,  joined  him  with  the  troops.  All  the 
old  marshals,  except  Marmont,  Macdonald 
and  Augereau,  espoused  the  cause  of  Na- 
poleon, who  entered  Paris  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  of  March,  1815,  Louis  XVIII. 
having  left  the  city  on  the  morning  of  the 
same  day.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  without  one  drop  of  bloodshed,  Na- 
poleon was  again  master  of  all  France. 
Then  began  the  period  historically  known 
as  the  Hundred  Days. 

Louis  XVIII.  and  a  few  faithful  adherents 
fled  to  Ghent;  while  Napoleon  again  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  Tuileries,  and  formed 
a  new  Ministry  from  among  his  partisans. 
Clubs  were  again  formed  in  France,  and  the 
songs  of  the  Revolution  were  again  heard. 
But  Napoleon  still  entertained  his  dislike  for 
popular  movements,  thus  showing  that  he 
also  "had  learned   nothing  and  forgotten 
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nothing."  The  liberal  party  in  France  re- 
sisted his  scheme  for  the  reestablishment  of 
the  imperial  throne  with  its  splendor  and  its 
national  nobility,  and  was  dissatisjBed  with 
the  new  constitution  which  was  sworn  to  at 
the  festival  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  April  21, 
1 815,  although  it  was  more  liberal  than  the 
Charter  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  al- 
though Napoleon  had  thus  made  great  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  conciliate  the  liberal  party, 
which,  plainly  intimated  to  him  that  he  could 
only  reign  thenceforth  as  a  constitutional 
sovereign.  Napoleon  promised  the  allied 
powers  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the 
First  Peace  of  Paris,  and  never  again  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  if  he  or  his 
son  was  left  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
France. 

On  the  landing  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes, 
Murat  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Austria, 
and  summoned  the  Italian  people  to  arms 
against  that  power.  Advancing  northward, 
at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  Murat 
was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  the  battle 
of  Tolentino,  on  the  23d  of  May,  181 5. 
He  then  fled  to  France,  and  his  Kingdom  of 
Naples  reverted  to  its  former  sovereign, 
Ferdinand  IV.  Napoleon,  indignant  be- 
cause of  Murat*s  desertion  of  his  cause  in 
1 8 14,  refused  to  receive  him  in  Paris. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  when  informed 
of  the  events  which  had  just- transpired  in 
France,  declared  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of 
society,  and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  Europe,  he  had  made 
himself  liable  to  public  vengeance.  At  the 
same  time  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and 
England  entered  into  a  treat>'  by  which 
they  agreed  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men  to  crush  the  man  whom  no 
treaties  could  bind.  Napoleon  raised  a  new 
army  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men.  In  the  meantime  the  allies  were 
preparing  to  invade  France  from  all  sides. 
The  English  under  Wellington  and  the 
Prussians  under  Blucher  were  concentrating 
in  Belgium.  The  Austrians  were  advancing 
through  Northern  Italy,  and  the  Russians 
were  rapidly  hastening  to   the   theater  of 


a(5lion.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
France  from  again  becoming  the  seat  of  war, 
Napoleon,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  advanced  into  Belgium, 
about  the  middle  of  June,  18 15,  with  the 
view  of  annihilating  the  armies  of  Welling- 
ton and  Blucher. 

Napoleon  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier, 
June  14,  1815.  His  plan  was  to  attack  the 
Prussians,  while  Marshal  Ney  with  forty- 
five  thousand  men  was  to  hold  Wellington's 
army  in  check  and  to  prevent  it  from  joining 
Blucher,  after  which  Napoleon  would  rein- 
force Ney  and  crush  the  English  army. 
His  plan  was  betrayed  to  Blucher  by  the 
French  General  Bourmont,  who  deserted  to 
the  Prussians  with  his  staff  on  that  very 
night,  June  14,  18 15. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1815,  Napoleon  as- 
saulted Charleroi  and  compelled  the  Prus- 
sians under  Ziethen  to  evacuate  the  town. 
At  about  noon  on  the  i6th,  June,  181 5, 
Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  attacked  sixty  thousand  Prussians 
under  Blucher  at  Lign}^ ;  while  at  the  same 
time  Marshal  Ney  with  thirty  thousand 
assailed  the  English  under  Wellington  at 
Quatre-Bras.  The  battle  of  Ligny  was  long 
and  bloody,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussians,  who  retired  with  the  loss  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  and  left  the  field  in  pos- 
session of  Napoleon,  who  lost  about  ten 
thousand  men.  After  a  desperate  engage- 
ment at  Quatre-Bras,  in  which  the  gallant 
Duke  William  of  Brunswick  was  mortally 
wounded,  the  English  were  vi(5lorious,  and 
Ney  was  X)bliged  to  retire  from  the  bloody 
field  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 
Napoleon's  vicflor}'^  at  Ligny  rendered  the 
English  vicSory  at  Quatre-Bras  useless ;  and 
on  the  following  day,  June  17,  1815,  W^el- 
lington  fell  back  to  the  village  of  Waterloo, 
about  nine  miles  from  Brussels. 

The  next  morning,  June  18,  1815,  which 
was  Sunday,  was  rainy  and  tempestuous. 
On  that  motning  Napoleon  ascended  the 
opposite  hill  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  saw  Wellington's  army. 
Napoleon  had  eighty  thousand  men,  and 
Wellington    had  seventy   thousand.      The 
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chateau  of  Hougouniont  and  the  farm-house 
of  La  Haye  Saiiite  were  strongly  garrisoned 
with  English  troops.  Napoleon  had  de- 
tached Marshal  Grouchy  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the 
beaten  Prussians  iit  Wavre,  while  he  him- 
self assailed  the  English  under  Wellington 
at  Waterloo. 

The  great  battle  of  Waterloo  began  at 
about  noon,  when  the  French  opened  a 
heavy  artillery  fire  on  the  British  lines  and 
assaulted  Hougoumont,  but  were  repulsed. 
A  coucent  rated 
attack  on  the 
British  right  also 
failed.  The 
French  cuiras- 
siers afterward 
vainly  attempted 
to  break  the  Eng 
lish  center,  bu: 
they  drove  back 
the  English 
troops  who  had 
followed  them. 
La  Haye  Sainte 
was  captured 
and  lost  by  the 
French  infantry. 
The  French  cui- 
rassiers  next 
made  a  furious 
assault  on  the 
British  right, 
only  to  be  disas- 
trously repulsed. 
Three  tremen- 
dousas-saults  had 
already  failed  to 
break  the  English  lines,  when,  at  seven 


poleon.  The  struggle  on  the  height  of  Mont 
Sainte  Jean  was  terrible ;  and  General  Cam- 
bronne  exclaimed:  "The  Guard  dies;  it 
never  surrenders ! ' '  These  words  were  held 
in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  French  na- 
tion. Upon  seeing  the  rout  of  his  favorite 
veterans.  Napoleon  exclaimed:  "All  is  lost! " 
Pale  and  confused,  he  turned  his  horse  and 
galloped  from  the  fatal  field,  leaving  his 
army  in  charge  of  Marshal  Soult,  and  hast- 
ened to  Paris. 

Marshal  Grouchy  failed  to  hold  Blucber 
in  check,  nor  did 
he  come  to  Na- 
poleon's rescue. 
Upon  the  repuls^ 
of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  Blucher, 
with  fifty  thou- 
sand Prussians, 
came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Wel- 
lington, who  im- 
mediately as- 
sumed the  offen- 
bive.  The  shat- 
tered remnants  of 
the  French  army 
fled  in  confusion, 
f  and  were  pursued 
'.  by  the  Prussians; 
the  English,  fa- 
tigued by  the 
long  and  fierce 
contest,  resting 
for  the  night  on 
the  field.  The 
English  had  won 
a  great  vi<?lory, 
1  [  but  at  the  cost  of  fifteen  thousand  men  in 
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the  evening,  Marshal  Ney,  by  dire<5iion  of  !  killed   and   wounded.     Among  the  killed 


Napoleon,  led  the  Imperial  Guard  in  a  furi- 
ous charge  upon  the  English  troops,  while  in 
the  meantime  the  British  line  was  fiercely 
cannonaded.  The  Imperial  Guards  reeled 
before  the  heavy  musketry  fire  which  the 
English  opened  upon  them;  and  Welling- 
ton, observing  the  confusion,  ordered  a 
bayonet  charge,  and  the  result  was  the  com- 
plete rout  of  the.'ie  favorite  veterans  of  Na- 


was  the  gallant  Sir  Thomas  Pi<5ton.  The 
French  had  lost  forty  thousand  men  and  ail 
their  cannon. 

Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  two  days  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June  20,  1815,  and 
brought  the  tidings  of  his  own  disastrous 
and  decisive  defeat,  thus  throwing  the  proud 
capital  into  a  state  of  the  wildest  consterna- 
tion.      After    some    hesitation.    Napoleon 
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3-ielded  to  the  proposal  of  the  Chambers  in 
Paris,  and  abdicated  the  throne  of  France  in 
favor  of  his  son ;  whereupon  a  provisional 
government,  under  the  direction  of  Fouche, 
was  formed.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  English  and  Prussian  armies  marched 
upon  Paris,  which  was  surrendered  by 
Fouche  to  Wellington  and  Blucher  on  con- 
dition that  no  individual  was  to  be  punished 
for  his  poJ^'tical  opinions.  King  Louis 
XVIII.  reentered  his  capital  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1815,  and  was  again  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  had  fled  to 
Rochefort  with  the  intention  of  escaping  to 
America,  but  he  found  the  harbor  closely 
guarded  by  English  war-vessels.  Thus 
foiled,  Napoleon  embraced  the  determination 
of  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  English  nation;  and  accordingly,  on 
the  15th  of  July,  1815,  he  went  on  board  the 
British  frigate  Bellerophon,  and  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner  to  Captain  Maitland,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  who  took  him  to 
the  coast  of  England,  but  refused  to  allow 
him  to  land,  or  to  have  any  communication 
with  the  people  on  the  shore.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great  Britain,  after- 
ward King  George  IV.,  Napoleon  compared 
himself  to  Themistocles  seeking  the  protec- 
tion of  Admetus;  but  the  "First  Gentle- 
man of  Europe,*'  as  the  Prince  Regent  was 
called,  did  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
Molossian  chief.  The  statesmen  who  then 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Great  Britain — 
Lord  Liverpool,  Castlereagh  and  their  col- 
leagues— had  no  compassion  for  fallen  great- 
ness ;  and,  after  some  delay,  the  illustrious 
prisoner  was  informed  that  the  allied  mon- 
archs  had  resolved  to  banish  him  to  the 
small  rocky  island  of  St.  Helena,  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  he  was  to  be 
kept  a  close  prisoner  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Napoleon  vainly  protested ;  and  on  the  i8th 
of  Odlober,  1815,  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  banishment. 

A  proscription  of  the  family  and  the 
adherents  of  Napoleon  followed  the  second 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Second 
Restoration  of  the  Bourbons.    All  the  mem- 


bers of  Napoleon's  family,  all  the  marshals 
and  statesmen  who  had  adhered  to  Napoleon 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  all  the  regi- 
cides who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVI.,  were  banished ;  and,  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  second  capitulation  of  Paris, 
Marshal  Ney  and  Colonel  Labedoyfere  were 
condemned  and  shot  for  treason,  in  joining 
Napoleon  on  his  return  from  Elba  with  the 
troops  with  which  they  had  been  sent  against 
him.  They  died  bravely,  and  Ney  himself 
gave  the  command  to  fire. 

Murat,  after  remaining  for  some  time  in 
Southern  France,  sailed  for  Corsica,  whence 
he  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Southern 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  lost 
Kingdom  of  Naples;  but  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  shot  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  0<5lober  15,  1815. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  put  an  end  to  the 
long  wars  which  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  kindled,  and 
which  had  convulsed  Europe  for  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  the  Second  Peace  of  Paris  was 
concluded  between  France  and  the  allied 
powers,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  France 
were  limited  to  what  they  had  been  in  1790; 
France  was  required  to  pay  seven  hundred 
million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
the  works  of  art  and  literature  which  the 
French  had  taken  from  other  nations  were 
to  be  restored  to  their  rightful  owners ;  and 
an  allied  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  was  to  garrison  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  France  for  five  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  peace  by  putting  down 
any  attempted  rising  of  the  French  people. 
The  militar>'  power  of  France  was  thor- 
oughly broken,  her  pride  was  lowered,  and 
her  humiliation  was  complete.  The  Paris- 
ians mournfully  parted  with  the  Italian 
statues  and  paintings  which  adorned  the 
Louvre — the  trophies  of  a  hundred  victories. 

The  adlion  of  the  British  government  in 
banishing  Napoleon  to  so  remote  and  lonely 
a  retreat  has  been  condemned  as  an  a<5l  of 
unwarrantable  cruelty;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  such  a  proceeding  was  an 
adl  of  political  necessity,  because  the  peace 
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of  Europe  was  never  secure  against  his  am- 
bition while  he  remained  in  or  near  Europe, 
as  was  fully  demonstrated  by  his  return 
from  Elba.  Had  he  been  left  in  or  near 
Europe,  he  might  have  been  able  at  any 
time,  through  the  aid  and  support  of  his 
partisans,  to  recover  his  former  power  in 
France  and  to  again  disturb  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Thus  England,  in  the  interests  of 
her  own  independence  and  the  independence 
of  Europe,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  so  harsh 
a  measure. 

The  illustrious  exile  lived  at  St.  Helena 
like  a  chained  Prometheus,  separated  from 
his  friends,  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and 
under  the  rigid  guardianship  of  the  brutal 
governor.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  whom  the  ex- 
iled ex-Emperor  called  ''an  executioner 
sent  to  assassinate  him,  a  man  wholly  with- 
out a  heart,  and  merely  capable  of  discharg- 
ing the  ofl5ce  and  duties  of  a  jailor.*'  Among 
the  few  friends  who  shared  Napoleon's  exile 
were  General  Bertrand  and  his  family,Mon- 
tholon  and  Las  Casas.  Grief  at  his  fall, 
want  of  his  accustomed  adlivity,  and  irrita- 
tion at  the  humiliating  treatment  accorded 
him,  hastened  him  to  a  premature  end;  and, 
after  five  and  a  half  yeafrs  of  unhappy  ex- 
ile, he  found  that  rest  in  death  to  which  he 
had  been  a  stranger  during  his  stormy  and 
eventful  life. 

The  renowned  captive  died  at  St.  Helena 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  on  the  night  of  May 
5,  182 1,  while  a  terrible  storm  was  raging 
on  the  rocky  islet — fitting  time  for  the  soul 
of  him  whose  life  had  been  so  stormy  to 
take  its  departure.  In  his  dying  dreams  he 
fancied  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  and  his  last  words  were:  ''Tite 
(Tarmeer '   *  *  Head  of  the  army ! ' ' 

The  following  is  a  poem  by  Isaac  McLellan 
on  the  death  of  Napoleon: 

"Wild  was  the  night — yet  a  wilder  night 

Hung  round  the  soldier's  pillow, 
In  his  bosom  there  m  aged  a  fiercer  fight 

Than  the  fight  en  the  wrathful  billow. 

**  A  few  fond  mourners  were  kneeling  by, 
The  few  that  his  stem  heart  cherished, 

They  knew,  by  his  glazed  and  unearthly  eye, 
That  life  had  nearly  perished. 


'*  They  knew,  by  his  awful  and  kingly  look. 

By  the  order  hastily  spoken. 
That  he  dreamed  of  days  when  the  nations  shook. 

And  the  nation's  hosts  were  broken. 

'  'He  dreamed  that  the  Frenchman 's  sword  still  slew, 
And  triumphed  the  Frenchman's  eagle* 

And  the  struggling  Austrian  fled  anew. 
Like  the  hare  before  the  beagle. 

'*  The  bearded  Russian  he  scourged  again, 

The  Prussian's  camp  was  routed; 
And  again  on  the  hills  of  haughty  Spain 

His  mighty  armies  shouted. 

**  Over  Egypt's  sands,  over  Alpine  snows, 

At  the  Pyramids,  at  the  mountain, 
"Where  the  wave  of  the  lordly  Danube  flows, 

And  by  the  Italian  fountain. 

"On  snowy  clifls,  where  mountain  streams 

Dash  by  the  Switzer's  dwelling, 
He  led  again,  in  his  dying  dreams. 

His  hosts  the  broad  earth  quelling. 

"Again  Marengo's  field  was  won, 

And  Jena's  bloody  \>attle. 
Again  the  world  was  overrun. 

Made  pale  at  his  cannon's  rattle. 

**  He  died  at  the  close  of  that  darksome  day, 

A  day  that  shall  live  in  story. 
In  the  rocky  land  they  placed  his  clay, 

And  left  him  alone  with^his  glory." 

Such  was  the  mournful  end  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  career — the  most  brilliant  and 
extraordinary  career  of  ambition  and  con- 
quest in  the  world's  history.  This  wonder- 
ful man,  by  his  remarkable  military  talents 
and  his  force  of  charadler,  had  risen  from 
the  condition  of  an  unknown  and  friendless 
youth  to  be  the  greatest  warrior  of  all  time 
and  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  nations; 
and  for  a  time  Europe  was  at  his  mercy. 
His  melancholy  fall  was  a  just  retribution 
for  the  eight  million  human  lives  sacrificed 
through  his  selfish  ambition.  Never  was 
ambition  so  brilliant  in  its  success,  so  tragic 
in  its  fall. 

This  marvelous  man  drained  the  life- 
blood  of  France  by  reckless  conscriptions, 
thus  leading  two  millions  of  Frenchmen  to 
premature  deaths.  He  subverted  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  of  opinion.  He  in- 
volved the  French  nation  in  two  destrudlive 
wars  by  a  tyrannical  commercial  policy  aris- 
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ing  from  his  resentment  against  England. 
He  heartlessly  prosecuted  his  own  schemes 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  other  individuals  and  nations. 

Napoleon  was  the  heir  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  he  knew  how  to  profit  by 
it  without  sharing  its  senseless  and  cruel 
fanaticism.  He  held  human  nature  in  con- 
tempt, and  regarded  most  men  as  simply  ci- 
phers whose  value  was  represented  by  the 
services  which  he  could  cause  them  to  render 
to  himself.  He  loved  war  as  a  professional 
gambler  loves  the  game  in  which  his  skill  is 
preeminent;  and,  like  the  professional  gam- 
bler, he  risked  daily  what  he  had  gained  the 
day  before,  and  had  only  himself  to  blame 
for  almost  all  of  his  misfortunes. 

The  English  poet  Lord  Byron  described 
Napoleon  as  a  mighty  gambler, 

"  Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes  were 
thrones, 
Whose  table  earth,   whose  dice   were    human 
bones.'* 

His  true  titles  to  glory  were  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  France  and  the  innumerable 
creations  of  his  genius;  but  the  comparison 
of  the  good  which  he  did  with  what  he 
might  have  accomplished,  had  he  been  ac- 
tuated by  purely  unselfish  and  patriotic  im- 
pulses and  considerations,  will  always  cast 
a  heavy  blight  upon  his  memory.  His  am- 
bition twice  exposed  his  country  to  invasion 
by  foreign  foes;  and  the  calamities  which  fol- 
lowed those  invasions,  and  the  blood  of  two 
million  Frenchmen  shed  in  innumerable  con- 
flicfls  during  his  stormy  career,  have  shown 
France  the  heavy  price  of  military  glor>'. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  more 
selfish,  or  only  more  able,  than  the  heredi- 
tary sovereigns,  whom  his  long  spell  of 
success  and  his  energetic  movements  struck 
with  terror.  When  he  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  European  affairs  Europe  was  en- 
cumbered with  worn-out  forms,  the  remnants 
of  past  institutions  ;  and  his  mission  appears 
to  have  been  to  prepare  the  way  for  new  and 
better  systems. 

In  the  course  of  his  triumphant  marches 

through  Europe,  at  the  head  of  kings  and 

princes  and  powerful  chiefs,  all  sprung  from 
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the  ranks  of  the  people,  Napoleon  diffused 
certain  ideas  of  equal  political  rights  which 
have  since  become  the  basis  of  political  free- 
dom. Thus,  though  his  views  and  aims 
were  selfish  and  personal,  he  was  the  instru- 
ment for  the  achievement  of  much  good 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  accomplish. 
Though  his  melancholy  fall  was  attributable 
to  his  faults  and  errors,  his  brilliant  and  ex- 
traordinary success  was  equally  the  natural 
result  of  profound  knowledge,  diligent  in- 
dustry and  irresistible  will. 

The  spell  of  this  wonderful  man  was  so 
great  that  he  still  filled  the  world  w-ith  the 
echoes  of  his  name  at  a  distance  of  almost 
four  thousand  miles  from  Europe.  His  great 
image  loomed  afar,  from  his  rocky  islet  abode 
in  the  South  Atlantic,  an  objedt  of  terror  to 
his  foes  and  of  hope  to  his  friends  and  ad- 
herents. His  death  hurried  some  of  his  par- 
tisans into  rash  and  desperate  enterprises ; 
while  it  released  his  enemies  from  a  salutary 
fear,  and  left  them  free  to  devote  themselves 
less  prudently  and  less  reservedly  to  their 
readlionary  and  disastrous  inclinations. 

After  Napoleon's  remains  had  rested  nine- 
teen years  in  their  lonely  tomb  at  St.  He- 
lena, a  more  generous  spirit  animated  the 
British  government,  and  the  fallen  Em- 
peror's remains  were  permitted  to  be  con- 
veyed by  a  guard  of  honor  to  Paris.  The 
remains  were  exhumed  under  the  diredlion 
of  the  British  authorities  in  St.  Helena, 
0<5lober  15,  1840,  and  were  placed  in  an  ad- 
ditional leaden  coffin  inclosed  in  an  ebony 
sarcophagus  sent  for  the  purpose  by  the 
French  government.  The  French  squadron 
conveying  the  remains  sailed  from  St.  He- 
lena,. Odtober  18,  1840,  for  Havre,  whence 
they  were  conveyed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris, 
where  they  arrived  December  15,  1840,  and 
were  interred  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  Napoleon's 
old  veterans  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
who  regarded  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead  with  an  affe<5lion  and  rever- 
ence almost  amounting  to  adoration.  A 
monument  in  the  Hotel  des  Invaiides  now 
marks  the  resting-place  of  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
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R  the  National  Const! tu- 

i,  by  receiving  the  approval 

:he  people  of  the  requisite 

nber  of  States,  had  become 

luc  Supreme  Law  of  the  land, 

George  Washington    was  chosen,   by   the 

unanimous  vote  of  the  Eledlors,  the  first 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  John 

Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  eleded  Vice 

President. 

Edmund  Randolph,  who  was  no  strong 
adherent  of  Washington,  afterward  wrote 
to  him  thus:  "The  Constitution  would 
never  have  been  adopted  but  from  a  knowl- 
edge that  you  bad  once  sanctioned  it,  and 
an  expediation  that  you  would  execute  it." 
Lafayette  at  once  wrote  from  Paris:  "The 
Constitution  satisfies  many  of  our  desires; 
but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  there  are  not 
some  points  that  would  be  perilous  had  not 
the  United  States  the  happiness  of  possess- 
ing their  guardian  angel,  who  will  lead 
them  to  whatever  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  reaching  perfe<5tion. " 

Washington  consented  to  what  he  called 
"this  last  great  sacrifice."  He  wrote  in  his 
diary;  "I  bade  adieu  to  Mount  Vernon  and 
to  domestic  felicity;  and,  with  a  mind  op- 
pressed with  more  anxious  and  painful  sen- 
sations than  I  have  words  to  express,  set 
out  with  the  best  disposition  to  render  ser- 
vice to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its  call, 
but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expe(5ta- 
tions." 

After  a  month's  delay  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  had  been  organized  in  New  York 
City,  and  Johu  Adams  took  his  place  as 
Vice  President  a  few  days  before  Washing- 
ton's arrival.  Washington's  journey  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  was  a  continued 
ovation.  At  Trenton  he  passed  under  a 
beautiful  arch  bearing  the  inscription;  ' '  The 
defender  of  the  mothers  will  be  the  proteiilor 
of  the  daughters." 

The  inauguration  of  Washington  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  April,  1789,  in  New 


York  City,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
body  of  spedlators.  Washington  was  well- 
aware  that  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  set  the 
new  National  Constitution  in  operation  than 
had  been  the  work  of  its  formation.  He  felt 
that  it  was  still  an  untried  instrument,  and 
that  time  could  only  tell  its  efficiency.  In 
his  inaugural  address  he  said  :  "  It  would 
be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first 
official  a<5t  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  BeingWhorulesover  the  universe, 
Who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and 
Whose  providential  aids  can  supply  e^'erj- 
human  defe<5t,  that  His  beiiedidiion  may 
consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  a  govern- 
ment instituted  by  themselves  for  these 
essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  ever^- 
instrument  employed  in  its  administration 
to  execute  with  success  the  fundioiis  alloted 
to  his  charge." 

The  First  Congress  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution established  three  Executive  De- 
partments— War,  Treasury  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs— the  heads  of  which  were  to  be  styled 
Secretaries,  instead  of  Ministers,  as  in  other 
countries,  and  who  were  to  constitute  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  could  be  appointed 
and  dismissed  at  his  pleasure.  A  national 
judiciary  was  established,  consisting  of  a 
Supreme  Court,  having  a  Chief  Justice  and 
several  Associate  Justices,  and  Circuit  and 
Distric5l  Courts,  which  had  jurisdit^lion  over 
certain  specified  cases.  Henry  Knos  was 
appointed  Secretar>-  of  War ;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affiiirs.  John  Jay  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  First 
Congress,  early  in  1790,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  National  Government  as- 
sumed the  public  debt  contra<5led  during 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  debts 
which  the  several  States  had  incurred  dur- 
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ing  the  same  period.  Congress,  during  that 
session,  passed  an  a<ft  to  remove  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  where  it  should  continue 
until  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  that 
date,  when  it  should  be  removed  to  a  suit- 
able place  on  the  Potomac.  Agreeably  to 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Con- 
gress, during  its  third  session,  in  1791, 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  national 


the  Alleghany  mountains,  which  was  em- 
braced in  the  North-west  Territory  and  the 
Territory  South-west  of  the  Ohio,  was  al- 
ready becoming  peopled. 

In  the  summer  of  1 790,  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  encouraged  by  British 
emissaries,  began  a  war  against  the  United 
States.  After  vainly  attempting  to  secure 
peace,  the  President  sent  General  Hamier 
with  a  considerable  force  against  the  Indians. 


bank  and  a  mint  for  coinage,  both  of  which 
were  located  at  Philadelphia, 

Already  Rhode  Island  and  North  Caro- 
lina had  become  members  of  the  Union  by 
adoptinf^  the  National  Constitution ;  and 
the  number  of  States  was  further  increased 
by  the  admission  of  Vermont,  in  February, 
1791,  and  Kentucky,  in  June,  1793,  into 
the  Union.     The  vast  wilderness  west  of 


In  OfSober,  1790,  Harmer  was  severely 
defeated  by  the  Indians  in  two  battles  near 
the  present  town  of  Fort  Wayne,  in  Indiana. 
A  year  later  General  St.  Clair,  Governor  of 
the  North-west  Territory,  marched  against 
the  Indians,  but  was  defeated  on  the  4th 
of  November,  1791,  and  driven  back  with 
the  loss  of  six  hundred  men.  General 
Wayne,  who  succeeded  St.  Clair,  defeated 
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the  Indians  so  badly,  on  the  zoth  of  August, 

1794,  near  the  present  Maumee  City,  Ohio, 
that  they  humbly  sued  for  peace.  In  August, 

1795,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Greenville, 
by  which  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  From  this 
time  until  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain  the  North-western 
Indians  lived  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Before   the  second   Presidential    ele<Jlion 
took  place,  in  the  fall  of  1792,  two  political 
parties  had  been  organized.     The  one,  called 
the  Republican  or  Democratic  party,  headed 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  ad- 
vocated the  distribution  of  power  among 
the  States  and  the  people.     The  other, 
called  the  Federalist  party,  headed  by 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  advocated  the  concentration 
of  great  power  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment.    In  the  eIe<5tion  of  1792  Wa.«h- 
ington  was  again  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  Ele<Sors  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  and  John  Adams 
was  reele»5ted  Vice-President. 

The   Republican   party  sympathized 
with  the  Revolutionary  party  in  France, 
which  had  executed  King  Louis  XVI  , 
abolished  monarchy  and  established  the 
political  equality  of  all  clas.ses  in  that 
country.    The  French  Republic  sent,  as 
its  minister  to  the  United  States,  M. 
Genet,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
America,  fitted  out  privateers  in  Amer- 
ican ports  to  prey  upon  the  commerce 
of  England,  Spain  and  Holland,  against 
which  countries  Republican  France  had         , 
declared  war.    When  Washington,  anx- 
ious to  keep  the  United  States  free  from  the 
complications  of  European  politics,  issued 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the   United   States  to   observe  a   perfedlly 
neutral  attitude  in  regard  to  the  European 
struggle.  Genet  tried  to  arouse  the  American 
people  against  their  Government ;   but,  at 
the  request  of  Washington,  the  French  Re-, 
public  recalled  its  imprudent  minister,  and 
sent  M.  Fouchet  in  his  place. 

In  the  war  between  England  and  Revo- 


lutionary France,  the  Federalist  party, 
shocked  by  the  excesses  of  the  French  Ja- 
cobins, sided  witji  England,  while  the  Re- 
publicans sympathized  openly  with  the 
French.  The  feeling  between  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  United  States  was  most  bitter. 
The  Republicans  reproached  the  Federalists 
as  monarchists,  while  the  Federalists  de- 
nounced the  Republicans  as  anarchists.  An 
ultra  fa(5lion  of  the  Republicans  were  called 
Democrats,  and  the  Federalists  often  applied 
that  name  to  the  entire  Republican  party, 
though  Jefferson  and  his  followers  only 
called  themselves  Republicans. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Alexander  Hamilton  had  no  confidence 
in  popular  government.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Jefferson  and  his  followers  the  government 
of  the  tinited  States  would  have  been  verj- 
different  from  what  it  now  is.  The  political 
contests  of  that  day  were  really  contests  be- 
tween the  principles  of  kingly  and  popular 
government.  Jefferson  stated  that  at  dinner 
parties  of  that  day  he  was  generally  the 
only  one  who  had  full  confidence  in  repub- 
lican institutions. 

Hamilton  was  not  oalj'  a  monarchist,  but 
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avowed  himself  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  with 
corruption.  On  one  occasion,  in  April, 
1 79 1,  Mr.  Adams  remarked  concerning  the 
British  Constitution:  **  Purge  it  of  its  cor- 
ruption and  give  to  its  popular  branch 
equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be 
the  most  perfedl  constitution  ever  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man.'*  Thereupon  Hamilton 
remarked:  *  *  Purge  it  of  its  corruption  and 
give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  rep- 
resentation, and  it  would  become  an  imprac- 
ticable government.  As  it  stands  at  present, 
with  all  its  supposed  defedls,  it  is  the  most 
perfeA  government  which  ever  existed." 

Mr.  Adams  himself  had  during  his  mis- 
sion to  England  imbibed  monarchical  no- 
tions, and  was  for  that  reason  taken  up  by 
the  Federalists  as  a  candidate  in  his  absence. 
Gouvemeur  Morris  was  also  a  strong  mon- 
archist, and  intensely  hostile  to  the  French 
Revolution.  General  Schuyler  also  asserted 
that  hereditary  descent  was  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce good  magistrates  as  eleAion.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  on  one  occasion  remarked 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  '*a  shilly  shally  thing,  of  mere  milk  and 
water,  which  can  not  last,  and  is  only  good 
as  a  step  to  something  better.**  He  openly 
declared  that  **  there  is  no  stability,  no 
security  in  any  kind  of  government  but 
a  monarchy.**  General  Knox,  President 
Washington*  s  Secretary  of  War,  at  the  time 
of  the  President* s  inauguration,  swore  that 
our  government  must  be  entirely  new  mod- 
eled or  it  would  be  knocked  to  pieces  in  less 
than  ten  years,  that  he  would  not  give  a 
copper  for  it  as  it  is  at  present,  and  that  the 
President's  charadler,  not  the  written  Con- 
stitution, kept  it  together. 

President  Washington  himself  was  afraid 
that  this  government  was  fast  sinking  into 
anarchy.  Said  a  United  States  Senator  of 
that  time:  **Ah!  things  will  never  go  right 
till  you  have  a  President  for  life  and  an 
hereditary  Senate.** 

In  1 79 1  Congress  passed  an  a<5l  imposing 
heavy  duties  upon  liquors  distilled  in  the 
United  States.  This  measure  was  very  un- 
poptilar;  and  in  1794  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  rose  in  arms,  resisted  the  gov- 


ernment ofiBcers  sent  to  coUeA  the  tax,  rob- 
bed mails,  and  committed  many  other  out- 
rages. After  issuing  two  proclamations 
ordering  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  obey  the  laws,  the  President  sent 
General  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  with  a 
military  force  sufficient  to  quell  the  insur- 
redlion.  The  insurgents  immediately  sub- 
mitted, and  quiet  was  restored.  This  rebell- 
ion is  known  in  history  as  the  Whisky  In- 
surreilion. 

Unfriendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  threatened  to  end 
in  war  in  1794.  The  United  States  accused 
Great  Britain  of  violating  the  treaty  of  1783, 
by  retaining  possession  of  military  posts  in 
the  North-west  Territory,  and  by  withhold- 
ing indemnification  for  negroes  carried 
away  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution ;  and 
complaint  was  also  made  that  British  emis- 
saries had  excited  the  Indians  of  the  North- 
west to  hostilities  against  the  American 
people,  that  to  retaliate  on  France  American 
vessels  had  been  seized  by  British  cruisers, 
and  that  American  seamen  had  been  im- 
pressed into  the  British  naval  service.  Great 
Britain  complained  that  the  United  States 
did  not  comply  with  treaty  stipulations  re- 
spedling  the  property  of  Tories,  and  also  in 
relation  to  the  recovery  of  debts  contradled 
in  England  before  the  Revolution.  To  settle 
these  difficulties,  John  Jay  was  appointed  a 
special  envoy  to  Great  Britain.  He  nego- 
tiated a  treaty  which  was  violently  opposed 
in  the  United  States;  but  it  was  finally  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1974. 

For  several  years  American  commerce  in 
the  Mediterranean  sea  had  suflfered  from  the 
depredations  of  Algerine  pirates,  who  seized 
the  merchandise  and  held  the  seamen  as 
slaves  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ransom 
money.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages. 
Congress,  in  1794,  made  appropriations  for 
the  organization  of  a  navy.  In  1795  the 
United  States  was  obliged  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  by  which 
an  annual  tribute  was  to  be  paid  for  the  lib- 
eration of  captive  American  seamen. 

In  June,   1796,  Tennessee  was  admitted 
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into  the  Union  of  States.  The  Presidential 
campaign  of  1796  was  an  exciting  one.  The 
candidate  of  the  Federalists  was  John 
Adams,  and  the  nominee  of  the  Republicans 
was  Thomas  Jefferson.  Adams  was  eledled 
President,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  Vice- 
President. 

The  two  parties  in  the  United  States — 
Federalist  and  Republican,  French  and  Anti- 
French — that  distradled  the  Nation,  were 
never  before  so  bitter  toward  each  other. 
President  Washington  wrote :  *  *  Until  within 
the  last  year  or  two  I  had  no  idea  that 
parties  would,  or  even  could,  go  to  the  length 
I  have  been  witness  to."  Congress  was  a 
constant  battle-ground  between  the  parties. 
The  Federal  party  was  falling  into  a  minor- 
ity in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
in  danger  of  losing  its  majority  in  the  Senate 
also.  Newspapers,  especially  those  of  Phil- 
adelphia, carried  the  hostile  notes  from 
Congress  to  the  people,  and  echoed  them 
back  to  Congress.  It  is  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  virulence  of  political  writing 
at  that  time.  Statesmanship  gave  way  to 
partisanship,  love  of  country  to  hatred  of 
countrymen.  All  this  rendered  the  course 
of  the  Administration  doubtful  and  danger- 
ous, while  demonstrating  its  wisdom. 

President  Washington  and  his  Adminis- 
tration were  objedls  of  the  fiercest  assault. 
The  President  wrote  with  natural  indigna- 
tion of  the  abuse  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jeAed  to,  calling  himself  **no  party  man,'* 
and  saying  of  this  abu.se  **and  that,  too,  in 
such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as 
could  scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero,  a  no- 
torious defaulter,  or  even  to  a  common  pick- 
pocket." 

In  the  midst  of  these  hostile  attacks  upon 
him  by  the  Republican  party,  Washington 
issued  his  immortal  Farewell  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  September  17, 
1796,  in  which  he  made  a  strong  and  earnest 
plea  for  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  an 
equally  earnest  admonition  against  the  vio- 
lence of  party  spirit,  a  thing  which  he  said 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

Congress  assembled  soon  afterward,  and 
showed  that  many  of  its  members  were  po- 


litically unfriendly  to  the  retiring  President, 
during  whose  wise  Administration  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  National  Government  had 
been  put  in  motion.  When  an  address  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  was  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  man  from 
the  President's  own  State,  William  B.  Giles 
of  Virginia,  took  exception  to  the  more  ex- 
pressive passages,  saying:  '*  If  I  stand  alone 
in  the  opinion,  I  will  declare  that  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  administration  of  the 
government  for  these  six  years  has  been 
wise  and  firm.  I  do  not  regret  the  Presi- 
dent's retiring  from  office."  A  number  of 
others  assumed  the  same  attitude  as  Giles, 
and  among  them  was  Andrew  Jackson  of 
Tennessee,  December,  1796. 

The  President  wrote  of  himself  in  Jan- 
uary, 1797:  **  Although  he  is  soon  to  be- 
come a  private  citizen,  his  opinions  are  to  be 
knocked  down,  and  his  chara<5ler  reduced  as 
low  as  they  are  capable  of  sinking  it."  Two 
months  afterward,  in  the  last  hours  of  his 
Administration,  he  said:  '*To  the  wearj," 
traveler,  who  sees  a  resting  place  and  is 
bending  his  body  to  lean  thereon,  I  now 
compare  myself;  but  to  be  suffered  to  do 
this  in  peace  is  too  much  to  be  endured  by 
some." 

Thus  Washington  finally  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  having  done  grater  things  at  the 
head  of  the  government  than  he  had  done  at 
the  head  of  the  army  ;  and,  although  he  left 
the  Nation  distradled  with  party  passion,  as 
he  had  found  it,  he  also  left  it  with  a  Consti- 
tution in  operation,  with  principles  and  laws 
for  its  adlion,  and  on  the  road  to  progress 
and  development,  a  condition  in  which  he 
had  not  found  it.  The  day  before  his  retire- 
ment from  office  he  thus  expressed  himself : 
**  I  can  never  believe  that  Providence,  which 
has  guided  us  so  long  and  through  such  a 
labyrinth,  will  withdraw  its  proteAion  at 
this  crisis." 

In  May,  1796,  Washington,  not  as  Presi- 
dent, but  simply  as  an  American,  had  writ- 
ten a  **  private  letter"  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  of  Germany,  **to  recommend 
Lafayette  to  the  mediation  of  humanity," 
and  **  to  entreat  that  he  may  be  permitted 
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to  come  to  this  country."  Theeffe(5l  of  this 
appeal  is  unknown,  but  Lafayette  was  lib- 
erated soon  afterward. 

Mr.  Adams  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1797,  as  second  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  account  of  the  un- 
friendly chara<5ler  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  the  President 
summoned  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session 
on  the  15th  of  May  following.  In  July, 
1797,  Congress  appointed  Charles  Cotes- 
worth    Pinckney,  John  Marshall   and  EI- 


tions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
war  with  the  French  Republic.  In  May  of 
that  year  a  targe  provisional  army  was  au- 
thorized, and  Washington  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief.  A  small  naval  arma- 
ment was  raised,  and  hostilities  were  begun 
on  the  ocean.  The  American  schooner  Re- 
taliation  was  captured  by  the  French  frigate 
L.' Insurgente;  but  the  latter  was  afterwards 
captured  by  the  American  frigate  Constella- 
tion, commanded  by  Commodore  Truxtun. 
The  firm  course   pursued   by  the   United 
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bridge  Gerry  envoys  to  France  for  the  ad- 
justment of  all  difficulties.  The  French 
government  refused  to  receive  them  until 
,  they  should  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  into 
the  French  treasury.  This  insolent  demand 
was  refused  with  indignation;  and  two  of 
the  envoys,  Messrs  Pinckney  and  Marshall, 
who  were  Federalists,  were  ordered  to  leave 
France;  while  Mr.  Gerry,  who  was  a  Repub- 
lican, was  permitted  to  remain. 
The  year  1798  was  signalized  by  prepara- 


States  government  caused  the  French  Di- 
re(5lory  to  propose  a  settlement  of  all  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  nations.  The  Prea- 
ident  sent  three  envoys,  who,  late  in  1799, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  had  a  short  time. previously 
overthrown  the  Dire(5lory  and  made  him- 
self ruler  of  France  with  the  title  of  First 
Consul. 

The  Federalist  party  was  greatly  weaken- 
ed by  the  passage  of  two  extremely  unpopu- 
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ler  adls  by  Congress,  and  their  approval  by 
President  Adams.  These  were  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws,  The  Alien  Law  author- 
ized the  President  to  expel  from  the  United 
States  any  alien  whose  presence  he  might 
deem  dangerous  to  the  Republic.  The  Sedi- 
tion Law  authorized  the  suppression  of  pub- 
lications which  tended  to  weaken  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Government.  The 
Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  as- 
serted the  dangerous  doc5lrine  of  State  Rights 
by  passing,  in  opposition  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  resolutions  in  which  they 
declared  the  rights  of  the  States  to  judge 
ho\^  far  the  National  Government  had  a 
right  to  go. 

At  the  close  of  1799  the  Nation  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  illustrious 
Washington,  who  died  at  Mt.  Vernon  on 
the  T4th  of  December,  1799.  In  the  summer 
of  1800  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  removed  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  new  city  of  Washington,  in  the 
Distridl  of  Columbia. 

In  conversation  President  Adams  remarked 
with  some  profanity  concerning  his  oppo- 
nents:  **You  see  that  an  eledlive  govern- 
ment will  not  do.*'  He  also  said  :  "Re- 
publicanism must  be  disgraced,  sir."  A 
prominent  man  of  the  time  remarked  that 
the  best  thing  the  French  could  do  was  to 
pray  for  the  restoration  of  their  monarch; 
whereupon  another  remarked:  '*Then  the 
best  thing  we  could  do,  I  suppose,  would  be 
to  pray  for  the  establishment  of  monarchy 
in  the  United  States."  The  other  then 
replied  :  **Our  people  are  not  yet  ripe  for 
it,  but  it  is  the  best  thing  we  can  come  to, 
and  we  shall  come  to  it." 

In  conversation  with  Jefferson,  President 
Adams  also  remarked  that  no  republic  could 
ever  last  which  had  not  a  Senate,  and  a 
Senate  deeply  and  strongly  rooted,  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  against  all  popular  storms 
and  passions;  that  it  was  the  merest  chimera 
imaginable  to  trust  to  a  popular  assembly 
for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ;  that 
anarchy  did  more  mischief  in  one  night  than 
tyranny  in  an  age ;  and  that  anarchy  had 
done  more  harm  in  France  in  one  night  than 


all  the  despotism  of  their  kings  had  ever 
done  in  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Early  in  1800  the  St.  Andrews  Club  of 
New  York — all  Scotch  Tories — gave  a  pub- 
lic dinner;  and  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
one  of  the  guests.  After  dinner  the  first  toast 
was:  * '  The  President  of  the  United  States. '  * 
It  was  drunk  without  particular  approba- 
tion. The  next  toast  was:  **  George  the 
Third."  Hamilton  arose  and  insisted  on  a 
bumper  and  three  cheers,  whereupon  the 
entire  company  rose  and  gave  three  cheers 
with  a  will. 

In  1800  the  Federalists  nominated  John 
Adams  and  Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinckney  for 
the  Presidency,  while  the  Republicans  nom- 
inated Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr. 
This  time  the  Republican  party  was  success- 
ful; but,  as  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  each  the 
same  number  of  votes,  the  eledlion  was  car- 
ried to  the  House  of  Representatives,  when, 
after  thirty-five  ballotings,  Je£Ferson  was 
chosen  President,  and  Burr  was  declared  to 
be  eledled  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1801  ;  and  he  commenced  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  with  great  vigor  and 
ability.  In  1802  Ohio  w^as  admitted  into 
the  family  of  States  ;  and  in  1803  the  United 
States  purchased  from  France,  for  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  the  immense  territory  of 
Louisiana,  then  extending  from  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
from  the  British  possessions  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  insolent  condudl  of  the  piratical  Bar- 
bary  States  of  Northern  Africa  caused  the 
United  States  to  stop  paying  tribute  to  them 
in  1 801;  whereupon  the  Bashaw,  or  ruler  of 
Tripoli,    declared   war  against  the  United 
States.       The    American    frigate    George 
Washington^  under  the  command  of  Captain 
William  Bainbridge,  was  sent  to  the  Med- 
iterranean sea  to  protedl  American  com- 
merce ;    and    in    1803    a   small  American 
squadron    under    Commodore    Preble    ap- 
peared before  Tripoli,  where  one  of  his  ves- 
sels, the  Philadelphia^  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain William  Bainbridge,  grounded,  and  was 
captured  by  the  Tripolitans.     In  Febniar>% 
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1804,  seventy-six  Americans,  with  Lieuten- 
ant Stephen  Decatur  at  their  head,  went 
into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  boarded  the  ■ 
Philadelphia,  drove  the  pirates  from  her  deck,  ^ 
ani  then,  under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  ' 
the  shore,  set  the  vessel  on  fire.  Decatur  | 
did  not  lose  a  single  man  in  this  bold  ex-  ' 
ploil.  A  severe  naval  battle  was  fought  on  | 
the  3d  of  August,  1804,  which  resulted  in  I 
au  American  vi(5tory ;  and  the  city  of 
Tripoli  suffered  heavy  bombardments  from  | 


of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  secretly 
organized  a  militarj'  expedition  in  the  Ohio 
region,  with  the  professed  objedt  of  estab- 
lishing au  independeut  empire  in  Northern 
Mexico,  with  himself  as  Emperor.  Being 
suspe<5ted  of  the  design  of  separating  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
from  the  Union,  he  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason,  at  Richmond. 
Virginia,  in  1807;  but.  his  guilt  not  being 
proven,  he  was  acquitted.     The  trial  was 


the  American  squadron.  The  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
vi(5lors,  made  peace  with  Mr.  Lear,  the 
American  consul-general  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, June  4,  1805. 

In  the  autumn  of  1804  JefiFerson  was  re- 
ele<5led  President;  and  George  Clinton,  of 
Xew  York,  was  chosen  Vice  President.  The 
great  South-west  was  rapidly  becoming  peo- 
pled. In  1806  Aaron  Burr,  who,  bj  killing 
Alexander  Hamilton  iu  a  duel,  in  July, 
1804,  had  come  to  be  detested  by  a  majority 


held  before  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States. 

The  experiments  of  Robert  Fulton,  a  na- 
tive of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  application  of  steam  to  purposes  of  navi- 
gation, resulted  in  success  in  a  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Albany,  in  August,  1807, 

Europe  was  still  convulsed  by  the  wars 
resulting  from  the  French  Revolution;  and 
at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  Continental 
Europe  was  under  the  control  of  the  power- 
ful and  ^■i<5torious  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
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had  been  created  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  1804.  While  Prance  was  triumphant  on 
land,  Great  Britain,  which  was  engaged  in 
a  long  and  fierce  war  with  her  old  enemj-, 
was  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 

The  measures  of  the  two  belligerent 
powers  for  each  other's  destrudlion  produced 
great  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  For  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
commerce  of  France,  Great  Britain,  by  an 


order-in-council,  declared  the  coast  of  Con- 
tinental Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  Napoleon  retaliated  by 
issuing  a  decree  at  Berlin,  in  November, 
1806,  declaring  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
the  British  Islands.  American  vessels  were 
seized  by  both  English  and  French  cruisers, 
and  American  commerce  was  swept  from 
the  ocean.  In  January,  1807,  England,  by 
an  order-in-council,  prohibited  the  coast 
trade  with  France,  The  American  mer- 
chants, whose  interests  were  injured  by  the 
measures  of  the  two  belligerent  powers,  de- 
manded redress  and  prote<?tion  ;  and  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  United  States. 
France  and  England  still  continued  their 
desperate  commercial  game,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  powers.    On  the  nth  of 


November,  1807,  Great  Britain,  by  an  order- 
in-council,  forbade  neutral  nations  from 
trading  with  France  or  her  colonigs  unless 
they  first  paid  tribute  to  England.  In 
retaliation,  Napoleon,  by  a  decree  issued  at 
Milan,  on  the  r7th  of  December,  1807,  for- 
bade trade  with  England  or  her  colonies,  and 
authorized  the  confiscation  of  any  vessel 
that  had  submitted  to  English  search  or  paid 
English  tribute. 

Great  Britain,  denying  that  any  of  her 
subjetSs  could  become  citizens  or  subjetSs 
of  any  other  nation,  claimed  the  right  to 
search  American  vessels,  and  take  from  them 
her  native  bom  subjeiils  for  her  navy.  This 
right  was  denied  by  the  United  States.  On 
the  22d  of  June,  1807,  an  event  occurred 
which  increased  the  excitement  in  the 
United  States,  and  created  intense  indigna- 
tion against  Great  Britain.  Four  men  on 
board  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  be- 
ing claimed  as  deserters  from  the  British 
armed  ship  Melampus,  and  Commodore  Bar- 
ron of  the  Chesapeake  refusing  to  surrender 
them,  the  Chesapeake  was  attacked  by  the 
British  frigate  Leopard  off  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia. Taken  completely  by  surprise,  the 
Chesapeake  surrendered  after  having  lost 
eighteen  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  four 
men  were  taken  on  board  the  Leopard,  and 
the  Chesapeake  returned  to  Hampton.  The 
matter  was  investigated,  when  it  was  proven 
that  three  of  the  seamen  were  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  the  fourth,  after  being  im- 
pressed into  the  British  service,  had  deserted. 

In  July,  1807,  the  President  issued  a  proc- 
lamation ordering  all  British  armed  vessels 
to  leave  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  and 
forbidding  any  to  enter  until  Great  Britain 
should  render  full  satisfa<5Uon  for  the  out- 
rage upon  the  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  azd 
of  December,  1807,  the  National  Congress 
decreed  an  embargo,  which  prevented  both 
American  and  foreign  vessels  from  leaving 
American  ports.  Because  the  embargo  was 
very  unpopular  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially with  the  merchants,  to  whose  inter- 
ests it  was  very  injurious,  and  because  it 
failed  to  obtain  justice  from  France  and 
England,   it  was   repealed  on  the   ist  of 
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March,  1809,  when  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  those  countries  was  forbidden 
until  they  should  either  modify  or  rescind 
their  injurious  measures. 

The  Presidential  eleiJUon  of  1808  resulted 
iu  the  choice  of  the  RepubUcan  candidate, 
James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  for  President, 
and  the  reeledion  of  George  Clinton  as 
Vice-President, 


Soon  after  his  inauguration,  President 
Madison  was  assured  by  Mr.  Erskine,  the 
'British  ambassador  at  Washington,  that  a 
special  envoy  from  Great  Britain  would  soon 
make  his  appearance  in  the  United  States 
to  negotiate  for  a  settlement  of  all  the 
subjects  of  dispute  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. Relying  upon  this  assurance,  the 
President  proclaimed  a  renewal  of  commer- 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOHN  UARSHAIJ„ 


Mr.  Madison  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1809,  when  the  relations  of  the 
Republic  with  England  and  France  were 
of  the  most  unfriendly  character.  On  ac- 
count of  the  unfavorable  aspe<5t  of  affairs. 
Congress,  at  the  summons  of  the  President, 
was  assembled  in  extra  session  on  the  22d 
of  May. 


cial  intercourse  with  England;  but  the  Brit- 
ish government  disavowed  Erskine's  aA, 
and  the  President  again  proclaimed  non-in- 
tercourse. 

Both  France  and  England  continued  their 
desperate  commercial  game  for  the  ruin 
of  each  other,  regardless  of  the  interests 
of  other  nations.  Great  Britain  refused  to 
rescind  her  obnoxious  orders-in-council,  and 
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Uocaparte  firmly  adhered  to  his  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  so  injurious  to  American 
commerce;  and  American  vessels  continued 
to  be  seized  by  both  English  and  French 
cruisers.  In  1811  Great  Britain  went  so 
far  as  to  send  armed  vessels  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  to  seize  American  mer- 
chant vessels  and  to  take  them  to  England 
as  lawful  prizes. 

On  the  i5thofMay,  1811,  an  event  occur- 
red which  increased  the  bitter  feeling  in  the 


United  States  against  England.  The  British 
sloop-of-war  Little  Belt,  Captain  Bingham, 
*as  met  and  hailed  by  the  American  frigate 
President,  Captain  Rodgers,  off  the  coast  of 
Virginia.  The  Little  Belt  immediately  an- 
swered by  a  cannon-shot.  A  short  engage- 
ment ensued  :  and  when  the  Little  Belt  had 
thirty-two  men  killed  and  wounded,  her 
commander  gave  Captain  Rodgers  a  satisfac- 
tory answer.  Both  governments  approved 
the  a<5ls  of  their  respe<5live  officers. 

During  the  spring  of  181 1  the  Indians  of 
the  North-west,  led  by  Tecumseh,  a  famous 
Shawnoese  chief,  and  instigated  by  British 
emissaries,  began  a  war  against  the  United 
States  for  the  purfose  of  expelling  the 
white  people  from  the  country  north  of  the 


Ohio  river.    In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
General  William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor 
of  Indiana  Territory,  led  about  two  thousand 
troops  up  the  Wabash  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Tippecanoe   creek,   where   the   Prophet,   a 
brother  of  Tecumseh,  had  colle<5led  many  In- 
dian warriors.    The  Prophet  proposed  a  con- 
ference for  peace;  but  Harrison,  suspefling 
treachery,  caused  his  troops  to  sleep  on  their 
arms  that  night,  November  6,  1811.    Before 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  Indians  at- 
tacked Harrison's  camp;  but,  after  a  des- 
perate conflitfl,  which  lasted  until  dawn, 
they  were  repulsed.    This  engagement  is 
known  as  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and 
it  occurred  on  the  7th  of  November,  iSii. 

WAR   WITH    GREAT   BRITAIN. 

All  effi>rts  made  by  the  United  States 
government  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the    difficulties    with    England    having 
failed,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  authority  of  Congress,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, on  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  de- 
claring war  against  Great  Britain.     The 
contest  which  then  began  is  known  as 
the  War  of  iSi2.      Congress   made    ap- 
propriations for  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
authorized  the  President  to  enlist  twentj-- 
five  thousand  men,  to  accept  the  services 
of  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  and  to  call 
out  one  hundred  thousand  militia  for  the 
defense  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  frontiers. 
General  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts, 
was   appointed   commander-in-chief.      The 
other  leading  generals  were  James  Wilkin- 
son,  Wade   Hampton,   William   Hull  and 
Joseph  Bloomfield.     These  officers  had  all 
ser\'ed  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

The  war  commenced  with  an  invasion  of 
Canada,  from  Detroit,  in  Michigan  Terri- 
tory', in  July,  1812,  by  about  two  thousand 
American  troops  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral William  Hull,  Governor  of  Michigan 
Territory.  When  informed  that  Fort  Macki- 
naw, a  strong  American  post  in  the  North- 
west, had  been  surprised  and  captured  by  a 
party  of  British  and  Indians  on  the  17th  of 
July,  and  that  a  small  American  force  under 
Major  Van  Horae  had  been  defeated  on  the 
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Ri%'er  Raisin  on  the  5th  of  August,  Hull 
hastily  returned  to  Detroit,  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  British  and 
Indians,  pursued  Hull,  and,  appearing  be- 
fore Detroit,  demanded  the  surrender  of  that 
post  and  Hull's  anny,  threatening  in  case 
of  a  refusal  to  allow  the  Indians  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  their  barbarous  system 
of  warfare.  Hull,  greatly  alarmed,  com- 
plied with  the  demand  of  the  British  general; 
and  his  army,  and  the  fort  at  Detroit  and  the 


dred  men  under  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  British 
commander-in-chief,  and  when  many  of  the 
American  militia  refused  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  their  countrymen,  the  Americans  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand  men 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Among 
those  who  were  tiken  prisoners  by  the 
enemy  were  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  and 
Captain  John  Ellis  Wool,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  gallantry. 
Among  the  killed  on  the  side  of  the  British 


^^*At*^    .t^oCec^Cf^^^, 


Michigan  Territory,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

After  Hull's  surrender  at  Detroit,  the 
Americans  made  an  attempt  to  invade  Can- 
ada on  the  Niagara  frontier.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  1812,  a  party  of  Americans 
crossed  the  Niagara  river  into  Canada  to 
attack  the  British  at  Queenstown.  The  in- 
vaders captured  a  battery  and  made  them- 
seh-es  masters  of  Queenstown  Heights;  but 
when  the  enemy  were  reinforced  by  six  bun- 


was  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  their  able  and  heroic 
commander-in-chief. 

The  Americans,  though  defeated  on  land, 
were  successful  on  the  sea.  On  the  13th  of 
August,  1812,  the  American  frigate  Essex, 
Captain  David  Porter,  defeated  and  captured 
the  British  sloop-of-war  Alerl.  On  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  August,  1812,  the 
United  States  frigate  ConsHtuHon,  Captain 
Isaac  Hull,  defeated,  captured  and  burned 
the  British  frigate  Gtterriere  off  the  Gulf  of 
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St.   Lawrence.     On  the   i8th  of  Odlober, 

1812,  the  United  States  sloop-of-warJ^Faj?/, 
Captain  Jacob  Jones,  compelled  the  British 
brig  Frolic  to  surrender,  after  a  severe  con- 
flidl  oflF  the  coast  of  North  Carolina;  but  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  both  the 
Wasp  and  the  Frolic  were  taken  by  the 
British  ship  Poitiers,  On  the  25th  of  Odlo- 
ber  the  American  frigate  United  States, 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  captured  the 
British  frigate  Macedonian  oflF  the  Azores 
Islands.  On  the  29th  of  December  the 
American  frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Will- 
iam Bainbridge,  compelled  the  British  frigate 
Java  to  strike  her  colors,  after  a  desperate 
fight  of  three  hours  off  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

The  Federalists  were  violently  opposed  to 
the  war;  but  they  failed  in  their  endeavors 
to  make  it  unpopular,  as  the  war  spirit  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  fully  demonstrated  in 
the  autumn  of  181 2  by  the  reeledlion  of 
Madison  as  President,  with  Elbridge  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  as  Vice-President. 

The  Americans  had  organized  three  armies 
on  the  Canada  frontier  for  the  campaign  of 

1813.  The  Army  of  the  West,  under  Gen- 
eral William  Henry  Harrison,  was  near 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie ;  the  Army 
of  the  Centre,  under  General  Henry  Dear- 
bom,  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  on  the 
Niagara  frontier;  and  the  Army  of  the 
North,  under  General  Wade  Hampton, 
was  near  Lake  Champlain. 

The  people  of  the  West  were  resolved  to 
recover  Michigan  Territory,  and  so  many 
volunteers  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky  offered 
their  services  that  General  Harrison  found 
himself  obliged  to  issue  an  order  against 
further  enlistments.  On  the  loth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  General  Winchester,  with  eight 
hundred  Kentuckians,  reached  the  Maumee 
Rapids;  and,  after  a  portion  of  this  force 
had  driven  the  British  from  Frenchtown,  on 
the  River  Raisin,  in  Michigan,  on  the  i8th 
of  January,  Winchester  arrived  with  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  on  the  20th,  Jan- 
uary, 181 3.  General  Prodlor,  with  fifteen 
hundred  British  and  Indians,  attacked  the 
Americans  at  Frenchtown  on  the  22d  of 


January;  and  Winchester  surrendered  on 
condition  that  his  troops  should  be  pro- 
te<5led  from  the  Indians;  but  Pro<5lor,  in  dis- 
regard of  his  promise,  marched  away,  leav- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  Americans  to  be 
massacred  by  the  Indians.  From  that  time 
the  war-cry  of  the  Kentuckians  was:  **  Re- 
member the  River  Raisin!  '* 

In  February,  1813,  General  Harrison  built 
Fort  Meigs,  at  the  Maumee  Rapids,  where 
he  was  besieged  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
1 813,  by  two  thousand  British  and  Indians 
under  Prodlor  and  Tecumseh,  who  were 
finally  driven  away  on  the  5th  of  May,  when 
Harrison  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  Ken- 
tuckians under  General  Green  Clay.  On 
the  2 1  St  of  July,  18 13,  about  four  thousand 
British  and  Indians  under  Pro<5lor  and 
Tecumseh  again  besieged  Fort  Meigs;  but 
the  garrison,  then  under  the  command  of 
General  Clay,  repulsed  the  enemy  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retire. 

After  their  second  repulse  before  Fort 
Meigs,  Prodlor  and  Tecumseh  marched 
against  Fort  Stephenson,  at  Lower  San- 
dusky, which  they  attacked  on  the  2d  of 
August ;  but  the  garrison  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  under  Major  Croghan,  a  gal- 
lant officer  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
bravely  resisted  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  at  last  obliged  to  flee  in  confusion. 

During  the  summer  the  Americans  con- 
stru<5led,  at  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  squad- 
ron of  nine  vessels,  carrying  fifty-five  guns, 
which  they  placed  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  The 
British  had  prepared  a  squadron  of  six  ves- 
rels,  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Barclay.  A  terrible  battle 
was  fought  between  these  two  squadrons 
near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  on  the  loth 
of  September,  1813.  Each  squadron  had 
about  five  hundred  men.  During  the  battle, 
which  began  about  noon,  Perry  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  flag-ship,  the  Lawrence,  and 
to  transfer  his  flag  to  another  ship,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  fire  from  the  enemy.  Such 
terrible  broadsides  were  poured  upon  the 
enemy's  fleet  that  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  every  British  vessel  had  surren- 
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dered  to  Perry.  Perry's  dispatch  to  General 
Harrison  was:  **  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours.*' 

After  the  vidlory  on  I^ake  Erie,  Perry's 
fleet  conveyed  General  Harrison  and  his 
army  across  the  lake  to  Canada.  Harrison 
advanced  upon  Fort  Maiden,  which  he 
found  deserted.  He  pursued  and  overtook 
the  fleeing  British  and  Indians  under  Proc- 
tor and  Tecumseh;  and,  at  the  Moravian 
Town,  on  the  Thames,  he  annihilated  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy  on  the  5th  of 
Odlober,  1813.  Tecumseh  was  among  the 
killed.  The  consequences  of  this  brilliant 
vidlory  were  the  recovery  of  Michigan  and 
the  termination  of  the  war  in  the  North- 
west. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1813,  General  Dear- 
bom,  after  being  conveyed  across  Lake  On- 
tario in  Commodore  Chauncey's  fleet,  landed 
with  seventeen  hundred  troops  at  York,  now 
Toronto,  the  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
an  important  depot  of  British  supplies.  The 
place  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the 
enemy,  who  blew  up  their  magazine,  thus 
killing  two  hundred  Americans,  among 
whom  was  the  gallant  General  Zebulon  N. 
Pike,  who  led  the  troops  against  the  town. 

On  the  27th  of  May  the  army  under  Dear- 
bom  and  the  fleet  under  Chauncey  attacked 
the  British  at  Fort  George,  in  Canada,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  drove 
them  westward  for  many  miles.  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  June  the  enemy  were 
repulsed  in  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  pur- 
suing Americans,  at  Stony  Creek;  but  Gen- 
erals Chandler  and  Winder,  the  American 
commanders,  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1-813,  Sir  George 
Prevost,  with  one  thousand  British  soldiers, 
landed  at  Sackett's  Harbor;  but  they  were 
repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  town 
by  the  American  militia  under  General 
Jacob  Brown  and  compelled  to  return  hast- 
ily to  their  ships.  In  August  Dearborn 
was  succeeded  in  command  by  General 
James  Wilkinson,  who,  with  seven,  thou- 
sand troops,  went  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
in  boats,  early  in  November,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking    Montreal.      Wilkinson 


landed  troops  near  Williamsburg,  on  the 
Canada  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  little 
below  Ogdensburg,  where  an  indecisive  ac- 
tion, known  as  the  Battle  of  Chrysler's  Field, 
was  fought  with  the  enemy  on  the  nth  of 
November,  1813.  Wilkinson  proceeded  far- 
ther down  the  river;  but  when  General 
Wade  Hampton  refused  to  cooperate  with 
him  he  relinquished  his  intention  of  attack- 
ing Montreal,  and  went  into  winter-quarters 
at  French  Mills. 

General  George  McClure,  who  then  com- 
manded  American  troops  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy 
that  he  destroyed  Fort  George  and  the 
neighboring  village  of  Newark  on  the  loth 
of  December,  1813;  and  on  the  12th  he  fled 
to  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  Niagara  river.  The  British  and  Indians 
crossed  the  river,  captured  Fort  Niagara  on 
the  29th  of  December,  and  laid  six  towns,  in- 
cluding Buffalo,  in  ashes. 

In  the  meantime  trouble  had  arisen  in  the 
South,  where  the  Creek  Indians,  instigated 
by  Tecumseh,  had  commenced  a  fierce  war 
against  the  white  people.  On  the  30th  of 
August,  1813,  the  Creeks  surprised  and  de- 
stroyed Fort  Mimms,  on  the  Alabama  river, 
and  put  to  death  four  hundred  men,  women 
and  children,  who  had  sought  refuge  within 
its  walls.  This  atrocious  deed  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  white  people.  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Jackson  marched  into  the  Creek 
country,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
chiefly  Tennesseeans;  and,  in  a  series  of  con- 
flidls,  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  and  ending  with  the  battle  of 
Tohopeka,  or  Great  Horse  Shoe,  at  the  close 
of  March,  18 14,  the  Creeks  were  so  thor- 
oughly defeated,  and  their  power  was  so 
completely  broken,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  accept  a  humiliating  peace. 

The  ocean  was  the  theater  of  desperate 
engagements  in  18 13.  On  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  American  sloop-of-war  Hornet, 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  captured  the 
British  brig  Peacock  off  the  coast  of  Jamaica, 
after  a  sharp  adlion  of  fifteen  minutes.  The 
Peacock  stink  soon  after  the  fight,  carrying 
with  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  nine  Brit- 
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ish  and  three  American  seamen.  Captain 
Lawrence,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  ist  of  June 
he  was  defeated  and  killed,  after  a  bloody 
struggle  of  fifteen  minutes  with  the  British 
frigate  Shannon  off  Boston  harbor.  Forty- 
eight  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Chesa- 
peake vf^'K.  killed,  and  ninety-eight  wounded. 
As  the  heroic  Lawrence  was  carried  below 
he  exclaimed:  *'  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !" 
The  American  brig  Argus ^  Captain  Allen, 
after  capturing  many  British  vessels  off  the 
Bnglish  coast,  was  herself  captured,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1813,  by  the  British  brig 
Pelicafi,  On  the  5th  of  September,  1813,  the 
American  brig  Enterprise,  Lieutenant  Bur- 
rows, captured  the  British  brig  Boxer  off 
Portland,  Maine.  The  commanders  of  both 
vessels  were  killed;  and  their  remains  were 
interred,  with  military  honors,  in  one  grave, 
in  Portland. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  18 13 
Lewistown,  on  Delaware  bay,  and  Havre  de 
Grace,  Frenchtown,  Fredericktown  and 
Georgetown,  on  Chesapeake  bay,  were  plun- 
dered and  burned  by  a  British  squadron  un- 
der the  command  of  the  infamous  Admiral 
Cockbum.  After  being  repulsed  in  attacks 
upon  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  in 
June,  1813,  and  after  committing  great  out- 
rages at  Hampton,  Cockburn  carried  many 
negroes  away  from  the  Carolina  coasts,  and 
sold  them  in  the  West- Indies. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1814,  the  town  of  Os- 
wego, in  New  York,  on  Lake  Ontario,  after 
a  fierce  engagement,  was  captured  by  the 
British,  who,  however,  withdrew  from  the 
town  two  days  afterward.  May  7,  18 14. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  18 14,  the  American 
army  under  General  Jacob  Brown,  on  the 
w^estem  frontier  of  New  York,  crossed  the 
Niagara,  with  General  Winfield  Scott  and 
General  Ripley,  and  captured  Fort  Erie  on 
the  same  day.  Brown  advanced  northward, 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Niagara  river; 
and,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  he  gained  a 
brilliant  vidlory  at  Chippewa  over  the  Brit- 
ish army  under  General  Riall. 

The  British  army,  under  the  command  of 


Lieutenant- General  Drummond,  advanced 
toward  the  Niagara,  and,  at  sunset  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1 8 14,  met  the  American  aniiy 
under  General  Brown  at  Lundy's  Lane, 
near  the  thundering  catara<5l  of  Niagara, 
where  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  which 
ended  at  midnight  without  a  decisive 
result.  Each  party  had  lost  over  eight 
hundred  men.  Generals  Brown  and  Scott, 
the  American  commanders,  were  both 
wounded.  On  the  26th,  July,  18 14,  the 
American  army  retired  to  Fort  Erie. 

On  the  15th  of  August  the  British  army 
under  Drummond  attempted  to  take  Fort 
Erie  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  one  thousand  men.  After  the  British 
had  besieged  the  fort  for  more  than  a  month, 
they  were  driven  from  their  intrenchments, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  by  a  party  of 
Americans  who  sallied  from  the  fort.  The 
enemy  then  retreated  to  Chippewa  ;  and  in 
November  the  Americans  destroyed  Fort 
Erie,  and  recrossed  to  the  New  York  side  of 
the  Niagara  river. 

When  informed  that  General  Izard,  the 
American  commander  at  Plattsburg,  in  New 
York,  on  Lake  Champlain,  had  gone  to  the 
Niagara  frontier  with  five  thousand  of  his 
troops  to  reinforce  General  Brown,  leaving 
only  fifteen  hundred  under  General  Macomb 
at  Plattsburg,  Sir  George  Prevost,  who  com- 
manded fourteen  thousand  veteran  troops 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  advanced  toward 
Plattsburg,  before  which  place  he  appeared 
on  the  6th  of  September.  Each  party  had 
during  the  summer  constru<5led  a  small 
squadron  on  Lake  Champlain.  On  Sunday 
morning,  September  11,  1814,  the  British 
squadron  under  Commodore  Downie  at- 
tacked the  American  S(}uadron  under  Com- 
modore Macdonough  off  Plattsburg;  and 
after  a  fierce  engagement  of  several  hours 
every  British  vessel  surrendered  to  Macdon- 
ough. On  the  same  day  the  British  land 
force  of  twelve  thousand  men  under  Pre- 
vost, which  had  attacked  the  little  Ameri- 
can army  under  Macomb  at  Plattsburg,  was 
defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  hastily  to- 
ward Canada. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  block- 
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aded  the  whole  New  England  coast,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  Eastport,  Machias 
and  Belfast,  in  Maine.  A  British  squadron 
under  Commodore  Hardy  had  bombarded 
and  cannonaded  Stonington,  in  Connedlicut, 
for  four  days  when  the  enemy  finallj'  with- 
drew on  the  14th  of  August.  Property  on 
the  New  England  coast  was  destroyed  by 
British  marauding  pailies. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  1814,  a 
British  fleet  under  Admiral  Cochrane  sailed 
up  the  Patuxent,  and  landed  five  thousand 
troops  under  General  Ross,  who  defeated  the 
Americans  under  General  Winder  at  Bla- 
densburg  on  the  24th  of  August,  and,  en- 
tering Washington  City  on  the  same  day, 
burned  the  Capitol,  the  President's  House 
and  other  public  and  private  buildings,  and 
then  quickly  returned  to  their  shipping. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Washing- 
ton, the  enemy  threatened  Baltimore  with 
an  attack.  With  about  eight  thousand 
British  troops,  Ross  landed  at  North  Point 
on  the  i2th  of  September,  1814;  and,  after  a 
desperate  engagement  seven  miles  from 
Baltimore,  on  the  same  day,  in  which  Ross 
was  killed,  the  Americans  under  General 
Strieker  were  compelled  to  fall  back  behind 
the  defenses  of  Baltimore.  The  British 
squadron  which  had  ineffedlually  bombarded 
Fort  McHeiiry,  garrisoned  by  a  few  Amer- 
icans under  Major  Armistead,  a  few  miles 
below  Baltimore,  finally  withdrew  with  the 
land  troops  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
September,  1814;  and  the  attempt  to  take 
Baltimore  was  abandoned. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Creek  Indians  by 

General  Jackson  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 

war  in  the  South.  The  Spaniards  of  Florida 

permitted  the  British  to  make  the  town  of 

Pensacola  a  base  of  operations.     From  this 

point  a  force  of  British  troops  and  fugitive 

Creek  warriors  marched  into  Alabama,  and 

attacked  Fort  Bowyer,  now  Fort  Morgan, 

below  Mobile,  on  the  15th  of  September, 

1814,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

Failing    to    obtain    satisfaction    from    the 

Spanish  Governor  of  Florida  for  sheltering 

the  enemies  of  the  United  Startes,  Jackson 

marched  from   Mobile,  with  two  thousand 
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Tennesseans,  against  Pensacola,  which  he 
seized  on  the  7th  of  November,  after  driving 
the  British  to  their  shipping. 

After  returning  to  Mobile,  Jackson  was 
called  to  New  Orleans  to  defend  that  city 
against  an  expedled  attack  from  the  British 
army  and  navy.  On  the  14th  of  December, 
1814,  a  British  fleet  captured  an  American 
flotilla  in  Lake  Borgne.  A  British  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  under  General  Pak- 
enham  landed  in  lyouisiana,  and  soon  ap- 
peared below  New  Orleans.  After  being 
repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  camp, 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  18 14, 
Jackson  placed  his  little  army  of  three 
thousand  men,  mostly  Tennessee  militia, 
behind  strong  intrenchments,  three  miles  be- 
low New  Orleans,  and  extending  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  an  impenetrable  cypress 
swamp,  where  he  was  soon  reinforced  by 
about  three  thousand  Kentucky  militia,  in- 
creasing his  army  to  six  thousand  men. 
The  British  opened  a  cannonade  on  the 
American  works  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1814,  and  again  on  New  Yearns  day,  in  1815. 
At  length,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  the 
whole  British  army,  twelve  thousand  strong, 
with  Pakenham  at  its  head,  advanced  to 
begin  a  grand  attack  upon  the  Americans, 
who  opened  a  deadly  musketry  and  artillery 
fire  on  the  advancing  enemy.  The  British 
troops  at  length  wavered  and  began  to  flee; 
and,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  them,  Gen- 
eral Pakenham  was  killed.  The  whole  Brit- 
ish army  retreated  to  their  ships,  and  this 
sanguinary  battle  ended  in  a  glorious  vic- 
tory for  the  Americans.  The  British  lost 
two  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  while  the 
Americans  lost  only  seven  killed  and  six 
wounded.  This  vidlory  produced  the  live- 
liest joy  in  the  United  States. 

The  war  was  still  continued  with  vigor  on 
the  ocean  during  the  years  1814  and  1815. 
On  the  28th  of  March,  1814,  the  American 
frigate  Essex,  Captain  Porter,  was  captured 
oflF  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  in  South  America,  by  the  British 
frigate  Phasbe  and  sloop-of-war  Chenib,  On 
the  29th  of  April,  1814.  the  American  sloop- 
of-war  Peacock,  Captain  Warrington,  captur- 
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ed  the  British  brig  Epervier  oS  the  coast  ot 
Florida.  The  American  sloop-of- war  Wasp, 
Captain  Blakeley,  was  lost  at  sea  after  cap- 
turing thirteen  British  vessels,  among  which 
were  the  Reindeer,  taken  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  the  Avon,  on  the  ist  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 8 14.  On  1 6th  of  January,  18 15,  the 
American  frigate  President,  Commodore 
Decatur,  was  captured  oflf  Long  Island  by  a 
British  squadron.  On  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1815,  the  American  frigate  Constitution, 
Commodore  Stewart,  captured  the  British 
sloops-of-war  Cyane  and  Levant  off  Lisbon, 
in  Portugal,  after  a  spirited  engagement. 
On  the  23d  of  March,  1815,  the  American 
sloop-of-war  Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  cap- 
tured the  British  brig  Penguin  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Federalists  had  all  along  been  stren- 
uously opposed  to  the  war,  and  had  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  prosecution 
by  the  Administration.  At  length,  in  De- 
cember, 18 14,  a  convention  composed  of  del- 
egates from  all  of  the  New  England  States, 
and  called  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connedl- 
icut,  assembled  at  Hartford,  Connedlicut, 
to  consider  the  grievances  of  the  people 
caused  by  the  war,  and  to  adopt  measures 
to  bring  about  its  speedy  termination.  The 
proceedings  of  this  convention,  which  were 
secret,  were  regarded  by  many  as  treason- 
able. Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention,  the  Legislatures  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connedlicut  passed  several  laws 
which  were  in  diredl  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States;  and  a  feared  collision 
between  the  governments  of  the  States  and 
the  National  Government  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  intelligence  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent, 
in  Belgium,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814, 
by  American  and  British  commissioners. 
The  President  proclaimed  peace  on  the  i8th 
of  February,  18 15.  The  treaty  left  unset- 
tled all  the  issues  which  had  led  to  the  war. 

THB  YEARS  OF  PEACE. 

No  sooner  was  the  war  with  England  ter- 
minated than  the  United  States  was  obliged 


to  engage  in  a  short  war  with  the  piratical 
Barbary  State  of  Algiers,  in  Northern 
Africa.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
navy  of  the  United  States  had  been  almost 
destroyed  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  Al- 
gerines  had  become  extremely  insolent,  and 
committed  depredations  upon  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Com- 
modore Decatur,  who  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean  with  a  United  States 
squadron,  captured  two  Algerine  vessels  on 
the  17th  of  June,  18 15;  and  on  the  28th, 
June,  1815,  he  appeared  before  the  city 
of  Algiers,  and  demanded  that  all  Ameri- 
cans held  as  prisoners  should  be  set  at  lib- 
erty, that  all  destroyed  American  propertj^ 
should  be  indemnified,  and  that  all  claims 
to  tribute  from  the  United  States  in  future 
should  be  relinquished.  Two  days  after- 
ward, June  30,  181 5,  the  Dey,  or  ruler  of 
Algiers,  greatly  alarmed,  assented  to  De- 
catur's conditions,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed.  Decatur  also  obtained  satis- 
fadlion  from  the  rulers  of  Tunis,  Tripoli 
and  Morocco;  and  thenceforth  American 
commerce  was  not  disturbed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean sea.  The  United  States  was  the 
first  power  that  made  any  determined  efforts 
to  stop  the  piratical  proceedings  of  the 
Barbary  States. 

Two  new  States  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  during  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Madison — Louisiana,  in  April,  181 2;  and  In- 
diana, in  December,  181 6.  In  the  autumn 
of  1 8 16  the  Republican  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was 
eledled  by  a  large  majority,  with  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins,  of  New  York,  as  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Monroe  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th 
of  March,  181 7.  He  sele<5led  a  Cabinet  of 
able  men,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  vigor,  at  a  time  when  the  Re- 
public was  recovering  from  the  effe<5ls  of  the 
late  war  with  England,  when  American 
commerce  and  manufactures  were  reviving, 
and  when  the  nation  was  starting  on  a  new 
and  glorious  career  of  prosperity,  wealth, 
power  and  greatness. 

During  the  war  with  England  the  prices 
of  various  commodities  had  become  so  high 
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that  the  numerous  manufadhiriug  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States  had  enjoyed  a 
great  degree  of  prosperity;  but  when,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  British  goods  flooded 
the  country  at  low  prices,  these  establish- 
ments ceased  to  flourish,  and  thousands 
were  compelled  to  seek  other  occupations. 
This  sudden  change  in  the  pecuniary  con- 
dition of  so  many  thousands  led  to  so  large 
and  rapid  an  emigration  to  the  vast  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  awaited  the 


Florida,  Jackson  marched  into  that  country, 
captured  the  post  of  St,  Mark's,  sent  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  Pensacola,  and  after- 
ward to  Ha^-ana,  in  Cuba,  and  hanged 
Alexander  Arbutlinot  and  Robert  C.  Am- 
brister,  British  subjedls,  who  were  known  to 
have  excited  the  Indians  to  war.  These 
proceedings  led  to  a  treaty  by  which  Spain 
ceded  all  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United 
States;  and,  in  February,  1821,  that  coun- 
try was  organized  as  a  Territory.      In  1818 


industry  of  the  agriculturist,  that  in  less 
than  ten  years  four  new  and  prosperous 
States  had  grown  up  in  the  recent  vast  wil- 
derness. 

In  the  latterpartof  1817  the  Seminole  and 
Creek  Indians  began  a  series  of  murderous 
attacks  upon  the  white  settlers  of  Southern 
Georgia.  General  Jackson,  with  some  Ten- 
nessee troops,  marched  against  the  hostile 
Indians.  With  the  belief  that  the  Creeks 
were  prote<fled  by  the  Spanish  authorities  of 


a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  fixed  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  United  States  and 
British  America  at  forty-nine  degrees  north 
latitude,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Five  new  States  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  during  Monroe's  Administration — 
Mississippi,  in  1817 ;  Illinois,  in  i8t8;  Ala- 
bama, in  1819;  Maine,  in  1820;  and  Mis- 
souri, in  1821.  When  the  proposition  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  was  brought  for- 
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ward  in  Congress,  in  1819,  angry  debates 
arose  as  to  whether  it  should  be  admitted  as 
a  Free  or  a  Slave  State.  This  was  the  first 
great  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  Republic 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of 
slavery.  It  was  finally  agreed,  in  1 820,  by  a 
compromise,  that  Missouri  should  be  admit- 
ted as  a  Slave  State,  and  that  slaver>'  should 
be  allowed  in  all  territory  south  of  its  south- 
em  boundary,  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 


popular.  Among  the  important  events  of  the 
Administration  of  Monroe  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  Republics  by  the  United 
States,  when  the  President  declared,  as  a 
principle,  "that  the  American  continents 
are  not  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
je<5ls  for  future  colonization  by  any  Euro- 
pean power. ' '  This  is  known  as  the  Mottroe 
DoBrine. 
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minutes  north  latitude,  and  prohibited  in  all 
territory  north  and  west  of  those  limits. 
This  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
Under  this  compromise,  Missouri  became  a 
State  on  the  3ist  of  August,  1831. 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins were  reele(5ted  President  and  Vice 
President  by  an  almost  unanimous  Electoral 
vote.  The  old  Federalist  party  was  almost 
extinct,  and  the  Administration  was  very 


In  August,  1824,  the  beloved  Lafayette 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  as  the  guest  of 
the  nation  for  whose  independence  he  had 
fought  so  valiantly  nearly  half  a  century 
before.  During  a  period  of  eleven  months 
he  visited  twenty  States  of  the  Union,  being 
everywhere  received  with  demonstrations  of 
gratitude.  The  frigate  Brandyuine,  in 
compliment  to  him,  conveyed  him  back  to 
his  delightful  France. 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1834  there  were  four 
candidates  in  the  field  for  the  Presidency. 
As  not  ooe  of  them  had  received  a  majority 
of  the  Ele<5toral  vote,  the  ele<5lion  was  car- 
ried to  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  son 
of  President  John  Adams,  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  eledled  Vice  President. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1825,  when  the  United 
States  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.     In 


in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulty 
would  perhaps  have  ended  in  civil  war  had 
not  the  Indians,  in  consideration  of  a  large 
annuity  which  was  to  be  paid  to  them  from 
the  National  treasury,  agreed  to  remove 
peacefully  to  the  couutry  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

John  Quincy  Adams's  Administration  is 
celebrated  for  various  internal  improvements. 
The  great  Erie  Canal,  which  conne(5ts  the 
Hudson  river  with  Lake  Erie,  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  was  completed  in  1825  through 


the  earlier  part  of  his  Administration  there 
was  a  controversy  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  the  Indians  within 
the  borders  of  that  State.  The  National 
Government  had  agreed  to  remove  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  when  it  could  be  done  peaceably.  The 
Governor  of  Georgia,  assuming  State  su- 
premacy, threatened  to  remove  them  immedi- 
ately.   The  National  Government  interfered 


the  exertions  of  the  distinguished  De  Witt 
Clinton,  The  first  railroad  in  the  United 
States  was  finished  in  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1827. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, or  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  was 
made  memorable  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
which  made  a  profound  impression  through- 
out the  United  States.  On  that  day  John 
Adams  died  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  and 
Thomas  Jefierson,  at  Monticello,  Virginia. 
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Those  two  statesmen  had  been  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  independence;  each 
had  signed  the  great  Declaration;  each  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Congress,  afterward 
Vice  President,  and  lastly  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

It  was  during  the  Administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  that  the  principle  of  encour- 
aging home  manufadlures  by  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  articles  of  the  same  kind  became 
a  settled  national  policy  in  the  United  States, 


In  the  Presidential  elei5lion  of  1828 
eral  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennesset 
chosen  President  of  the  United  State 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolin: 
reelefled  Vice  President ;  thus  del 
President  John  Quincy  Adams  for  reel« 

General  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  < 
4th  of  March,  1829,  seventh  Presid( 
the  United  States.  He  formed  a  C 
from  his  political  friends,  and  entered 
the  duties  of  bis  exalted  station  with 
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and  was  called  the  American  System.  That 
policy  was  very  popular  with  the  manufadl- 
urers  of  the  Northern  seiftion  of  the  Union; 
but  the  planters  of  the  cotton -growing 
States,  who  found  a  ready  market  for  their 
cotton  in  England,  opposed  it.  A  tariff 
enaiiied  in  1828  was  made  to  appear  very 
unjust  to  the  southern  planters  by  John  C. 
Calhoun  and  other  Southern  politicians, 
who  taught  thedoiJlrines  of  "State  Rights" 
and  "Nullification," 


termined  will  and  with  incorruptible 
rity.  In  1832  President  Jackson  cam 
collision  with  the  Supreme  Court  < 
United  States  respedKng  the  remoi 
the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians 
Georgia.  The  authorities  of  Georgia  l 
ened  to  remove  them  by  force;  and, 
the.  Supreme  Court  decided  againf 
claims  of  that  State,  the  President 
with  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  an 
Indians  removed  beyond  the  Misstssif 
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his  first  annual  message  to  Congress, 
•ecember,  1829,  President  Jackson  ex- 
Bed  bimself  strongly  against  a  renewal 
le  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
rh  would  expire  in  1836;  and  although 
jress  refused  to  authorize  the  removal 
le  public  funds  from  the  United  States 
k,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  he 


menced  a  destru<Slive  war  on  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Northern  Illinois.  The  Indi- 
ans were  completely  subdued  in  August  of 
the  same  year,  1832,  by  United  States  troops 
under  General  Scott  and  Illinois  militia 
under  Geueral  Atkinson.  Black  Hawk  was 
made  prisoner,  and  taken  to  the  principal 
Eastern  cities  in  order  that  he  might  be  im* 


JOHN  c.  CALHoru. 


ed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
e  them  in  1833.  The  result  of  this 
jure  was  great  excitement  and  a  ter- 
financial  and  business  convulsion 
ughout  the  country. 

the  spring  of  1832  the  Sac,  Fox  and 
nebago  Indians,  in  Wisconsin  Territory, 
py  the  famous  chief,  Black-Hawk,  com- 


pressed with  the  number  and  power  of  tht: 
white  people. 

At  the  close  of  Jackson's  first  term  a 
serious  difficulty  between  the  United  States 
and  France  threatened  to  end  in  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  French  govern- 
ment did  not  promptly  comply  with  the 
agreement  to  indemnify  the  United  States  for 
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French  spoliations  on  American  commerce 
during  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  But  the  reso- 
lute stand  taken  by  President  Jackson  caused 
France  to  pay  the  claims  j  ustly  demanded  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  difficulty  ended. 
In  the  autumn  of  1832  Jackson  was  reeledl- 
ed  President,  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York,  as  Vice  President. 
The  tariff-law  of  1828  was  still  a  source 


pared  to  resist  the  colleAion  of  dutie 
port  of  Charleston  by  force  of  arms, 
crisis  President  Jackson  issued  a  pr 
lion  against  the  South  Carolina  ni 
with  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  Y. 
at  their  head,  declaring  that  he  wo 
force  the  laws  of  the  United  States  1 
tary  power,  if  necessary.  The  thr 
civil  war  was  prevented  by   a  com; 


of  bitter  complaint  in  the  Southern  States ; 
and  in  November,  1832,  South  Carolina, 
through  a  State  convention  assembled  at 
Charleston,  declared  the  tariff- laws  to  be  un- 
constitutional, null  and  void.  Assuming 
that  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  would  be 
a  sufficient  cause  for  South  Carolina  to  sep- 
arate herself  from  the  Union,  that  State  pre- 


prepared  by  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentuck 
author  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  ai 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  tariff  sj 
and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  a  law 
into  operation  which  greatly  reduci 
duties  so  obnoxious  to  the  Southern  ph 
In  1833  a  famous  debate  occurred  i 
United  States  Senate  on  the  Stete-l 
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question  between  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina. 

When,  in  December,  1835,  the  United 
States  government  attempted  to  remove  the 
Seminole  Indians  from  Florida  to  the  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  which  had  been  conclnded 


killed  all  but  four  of  them.  On  the  30th 
of  December,  1835,  General  Clinch  defeated 
the  Seminoles  on  the  banks  of  the  Withla- 
coochee;  and  on  the  zgth  of  February,  1836, 
General  Gaines  defeated  them  near  the  same 
place.  On  the  nth  of  July,  1836,  a  circu- 
lar was  issued  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment requiring  colleiftors  of  the  public  rev- 


with  a  few  chiefs,  that  fierce  tribe  began  a 
war  against  the  United  States.  On  the  28th 
of  December,  1835,  a  band  of  Seminoles, 
with  their  famous  chief,  Osceola,  at  their 
head,  killed  General  Thompson  and  five  of 
his  friends  near  Fort  King.  On  the  same 
day  another  party  of  Seminoles  attacked 
one  hundred   men  under  Major  Dade  and 


euue  to  receive  only  gold  and  silver  in  pay- 
ment. This  circular,  known  as  the  Specie 
Circular,  created  much  bitter  feeling  against 
President  Jackson. 

Two  new  States  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  during  the  Administration  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson — Arkansas,  in  June,  1836; 
and  Michigan,  in  Jauuar>-,   1837.     In  the 
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autumD  of  1836  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
eledled.  As  the  people  had  failed  to  eleift 
a  Vice  President,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  was  chosen  as  such  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  Whig  candi- 
date for  President  was  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  inaugurated  oa  the 
4th  cA  March,  1837,  at  a  time  when   the 


not  call  in  its  deposits  or  coUe<fl  its  duties 
in  specie,  and  the  National  treasury  was 
empty.  The  State  of  Mississippi  and  the 
Territory  of  Florida  repudiated  their  debts. 
The  Seminole  war  in  Florida  still  contin- 
ued. In  March,  1837,  some  of  the  Seminole 
chiefe  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  General 
Jessup,  but  it  was  soon  broken  by  the 
treacherous  Osceola,  who  was  in  conse- 
quence seized  by  stratagem,  in  Odlober, 
1837,   and    imprisoned    in   Fort    Moultrie, 
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country  was  on  the  brink  of  a  terrible  finan- 
cial and  business  convulsion.  During 
March  and  April  of  that  year,  1837,  there 
were  mercantile  failures  in  the  city  of  New 
York  to  the  amouut  of  over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The  efFe(5ts  of  these 
failures  were  felt  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  credit  and  confidence  were  de- 
stroyed. The  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ment.     The   National  Government    could 


where  he  died.  On  Christmas  day,  1S37, 
Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  defeated  the  Semi- 
noles  near  Lake  Okechobee.  This  de- 
stru<5live  war  ended  in  1842,  after  a  contin- 
uance of  seven  years. 

The  peaceful  relations  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  disturbed  in  1837  by  a  rebell- 
ion in  Canada,  which  had  for  its  objeffl  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  that 
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country.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt  were 
Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  in  Canada  East,  and 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  in  Canada  West. 
Great  Britain  was  offended  because  hundreds 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  crossed  the 
borders  of  New  York  into  Canada  to  aid  the 
rebellious  Canadians.  The  danger  of  war 
was  averted  by  the  prompt  adtion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  who  issued  procla- 
mations declaring  that  all  who  crossed  the 
border  to  aid  the  insurgents  would  forfeit  all 


States  government  to  preserve  peace.  The 
boundary  line  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty, 
negotiated  at  Washington,  in  1842,  by 
Daniel  Webster  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  financial  convulsions  of  this  and  the 
preceding  Administration  produced  such  a 
change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Whig  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  in  1840, 
General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 


^/f^,*i 


claims  to  the  prote<ilion  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

The  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  also  threatened  by  a  dis- 
pute about  the  boundary  between  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  inhabitants  of  Maine  and 
Xew  Brunswick  were  only  prevented  from 
settling  the  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  arms  by 
the  conciliatory  course  of  General  Scott,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  border  by  the  United 


was  ele(5led  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
with  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  thus  defeating  President  Van  Buren 
in  his  second  candidacy.   ■ 

General  Harrison  took  the  oath  of  office, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  as  ninth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  On  the  17th  of 
March,  1841,  the  new  President  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  an  extra  session  of 
Congress,  to  begin  on  the  31st  of  May  of 
that  year.     The  hopes  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  that  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity was  about  to  dawn  upon  the  Nation 
by  a  change  of  policy  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  which 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  April,  1841,  just  one 
month  after  his  inauguration. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Constitution,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, John  Tyler,  was  immediately  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States.     The 


lating  the  pledges  which  he  had  made  to 
the  party  which  had  eledled  him  to  the 
Vice  Presidency,  immediately  resigned  their 
offices. 

The  year  1842  is  noted  for  domestic 
troubles  in  Rhode  Island,  which  threatened 
to  involve  that  State  in  civil  war.  The 
difficulty  was  about  the  exchange  of  the 
old  charter,  granted  by  King  Charles  II,  in 
1663.  for  a   new  State  constitution.    The 
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extra  session  of  Congress  called  by  Harri- 
son commenced  on  the  31st  of  May,  and 
ended  on  the  15th  of  September,  1841. 
Two  bills  which  had  been  passed  for  the 
re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank  were 
vetoed  by  President  Tyler.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  a(5lion  of  the  President  in 
respe(5t  to  the  bank,  charging  him  with  vio- 


people  of  the  State  were  all  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  adoption  there  were 
two  parties,  known  respeiJlively  as  the  Law 
and  Order  party  and  the  Suflrage  party. 
The  Law  and  Order  party  chose  Samuel  W. 
King  for  Governor,  while  the  Suf&age  party 
eleAed  Thomas  W.  Dorr.  Each  of  these 
claimed  to  be  the  legal  Governor,  and  blood- 
shed was  only  prevented  by  United  States 
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trcx)ps  who  had  been  sent  there  to  preserve 
order.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  the 
same  year,  1842,  and  went  into  operation 
in  1843. 

The  question  of  the  admission,  as  a  State 
of  the  Union,  of  the  independent  Republic 
of  Texas,  which  had  achieved  its  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
in  April,  1836,  after  a  bloody  war,  was  warmly 
discussed  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  year  of  Tyler's  Administration,     The 
annexation  of  this  Republic,  in  which  slav- 
ery existed,  was  violently  opposed  in  the 
Northern  States,  because  it  would  increase 
the  territorial  extent  and  political  power 
of  slavery;  while  it  was  advocated  in  the 
Southern  States   for  that  very  reason. 
In   the  autumn  of    1844   James    Knox 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, who  was  in  favor  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  was  eleifled  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  George  Mifflin 
Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent;  thus  defeating  Henry  Clay,   the 
Whig  candidate. 

The  first  use  ever  made  of  the  Elei5lro- 
Magnetic  Telegraph — the  invention  of 
Professor  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse — 
was  in  1844,  in  sending  to  Washington 
the  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  at  Bal- 
timore, which  nominated  Mr.  Polk  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  On  the 
3d  of  March,  1845,  the  day  before  he  re- 
tired from  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Tyler 
signed  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Florida 
and  Iowa  into  the  Union  of  States. 

Mr.  Polk  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of 
March,  r845,  at  a  period  when  the  United 
States  had  a  serious  dispute  with  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  territory  was  claimed  by  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States ;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  at  one  time  threatened  to  end 
in  war,  was  settled  in  1846  by  a  division  of 
the  territory',  giving  to  Great  Britain  all  that 
portion  north  of  forty-nine  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  to  the  United  States  all  that 
portion  south  of  those  limits. 


On  the  4th  of  July,  1845.  the  government 
of  Texas  formally  approved  of  the  joint- 
resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  annexation,  and  that  Republic 
became  a  Stale  of  the  American  Union. 
Mexico,  which  had  never  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  which  still  re- 
garded that  country  as  a  part  of  her  territory, 
immediately  prepared  for  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  recalled  her  minister. 
General  Almonte,  from  Washington. 

President  Polk  now  ordered  General 
Zachary  Taylor  to  advance  into  Texas  with 
fifteen  hundred  troops  to  protedl  that  State 


PINLEV  BREESE  MORSE. 

from  invasion,  and  to  take  post  near  the  Rio 
Grande  as  an  army  of  observation.  In 
Mareh,  1846,  Taylor  left  his  camp  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and,  having  established  a  depot  of 
supplies  at  Point  Isabel,  advanced  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the 
Mexican  city  of  Matamoras,  where  he  erect- 
ed Fort  Browu. 

WAR   WITH   U£XlCO. 

Being  informed  that  the  Mexicans  were 
crossing  the  Rio  Grande  above  Fort  Brown, 
Taylor  sent  sixty  dragoons  under  Captain 
Thornton  to  reconnoiter.  These  were  sur- 
prised, on  the  26th  of  April,  1846,  by  the 
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Mexicans,  and,  after  losing  sixteen  men, 
were  made  prisoners,  Captain  Thornton 
alone  escaping  by  a  leap  of  his  horse.  This 
was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Fort  Brown, 
Taylor  marched  back  to  Point  Isabel, 
which  was  threatened  by  the  Mexicans. 
While  on  his  return  to  Fort  Brown,  Tay- 
lor, at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men, 
met  six  thousand   Mexicans  under  Arista, 


again  defeated  the  Mexicans  with  a  loss  of 
one  thousand  men,  at  Resaca  de  la  Falma. 
In  this  battle  Captain  May  with  a  force  of 
dragoons  was  ordered  to  charge  upon  a 
Mexican  battery  under  General  La  Vega's 
diredlion,  which  was  doing  tenible  execu- 
tion. In  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire.  Cap- 
tain May  and  his  brave  followers  dnive 
away  or  cut  to  pieces  the  Mexican  cannon- 
iers,  and  took  General  La  Vega  prisoner  at 
bis  guns.     By  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 


at  a  prairie  called  Palo  Alto,  on  the  8th  of 
May;  and,  after  a  desperate  battle  of  five 
hours,  during  which  he  lost  only  fifty-three 
men,  Taylor  gained  a  glorious  viiftory. 
Among  the  mortally  wounded  was  Major 
Ringgold,  whose  e6Scient  battery  had  con- 
tributed vastly  toward  gaining  the  vidlory. 
As  the  officers  crowded  around  the  heroic 
major  when  he  fell,  hesaid  to  them:  "Leave 
me  alone.  You  are  wanted  at  the  front." 
On  the  following  day.  May  9,  1846,  Taylor 


Resaca  de  la  Palma  the  Mexican  army  was 
virtually  annihilated. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1846,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  declared  that  "war  ex- 
isted by  the  afJl  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico," 
and  appropriated  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
cany  on  the  war,  and  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  out  fifty  thousand  volunteers. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  General  Scott 
planned  the  military  operations.  A  fleet 
was  to  sail  around  Cape  Horn  and  attack 
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the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico;  an  Army  of  the  | 
West,  under  General  Stephen  W.  Kearney, 
was  assembled  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  in- 
vade New  Mexico  and  to  cooperate  with  the 
Pacific  fleet;  an  Army  of  the  Centre,  under 
General  John  Elhs  Wool,  was  coUeifted  at 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  Texas,  to  invade 
Mexico  from  thai  point;  and  the  Array  of 


24lh  of  September,  with  its  garrison  of  nine 
thousand  Mexican  troops  under  General 
Ampudia.  After  this  triumpfa,  Taylor  ad- 
vanced farther  into  Mexico;  and,  after  being 
joined  by  General  Wool,  he  took  possession 
of  Vidloria,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ta- 
maulipas,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1846. 
Early   in    1847  a  large  part  of  Taylor's 
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Occupation,    under    General    Taylor,   was 
largely  reinforced  by  the  new  volunteers. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1846,  General  Tay- 
lor crossed  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico, 
and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Mata- 
moras.  In  August,  i8d6,  Taylor,  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  men.  marched  against 
the  city  of  Monterey,  which,  after  a  siege 
and  assaul'.  of  four  days,  be  captured  on  the 


army  was  sent  to  assist  General  Scott  in  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  so  that  Taylor  was  left 
in  command  of  only  five  thousand  men,  to 
oppose  twenty  thousand  Mexicans  gathering 
at  San  Luis  Potosi  under  General  Santa 
Anna.  On  the  23d  of  February,  1847,  a 
fierce  battle  was  fought  between  the  armies 
of  Taylor  and  Santa  Anna  at  a  plantation 
called  Buena  Vista,  eleven  miles  from  Sal- 
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tillo.  The  Mexicans,  although  four  times 
as  numerous  as  the  Americans,  were  badly- 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  flee  during  the 
night  and  leave  their  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Americans  were 
now  masters  of  all  Korthem  Mexico ;  and  in 
September,  1847,  Taylor  left  his  army  in 
command  of  General  Wool,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 


Pacific  coast.  While  on  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, Kearney  learned,  by  a  messenger, 
that  the  conquest  of  that  country  had  already 
been  accomplished  by  Colonel  John  Charles 
Fremont,  with  a  few  United  States  troops, 
assisted  by  the  United  States  navy  under 
Commodores  Sloat  and  Stockton.  On  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1847,  Kearney  proclaimed  the  an- 
nexation of  California  to  the  United  States. 
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The  Army  of  the  West  under  General 
Kearney  look  formal  possession  of  New 
Mexico,  at  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  on  the  i8th 
of  August,  1846.  Leaving  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  with  Colonel  Doniphan  at  Santa 
Fe.  Kearney,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
men  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the 
Mexican    province   of   California,  on    the 


In  accordance  with  the  orders  of  General 
Kearney,  Colonel  Doniphan,  with  one  thou- 
sand Missouri  volunteers,  forced  the  Navajo 
Indians  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  on  the  22d  of  March,  1846, 
and  then  proceed  to  join  General  Wool. 
Doniphan  defeated  the  Mexicans  under 
General    Ponce   de    Leon    at    Bracito,  on 
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Christmas  day,  1846;  and  at  Sacramento,  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1847,  ^^  gained  a 
violory  which  gave  him  possession  of  Chi- 
hauhau,  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants 
and  tlie  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name.  After  a  march  of  five  thousand 
miles,  Doniphan  joined  General  Wool  at 
Saltillo  on  the  2 2d  of  March,  1847.  The 
conquest  of  Northern  Mexico  and  California 
was  now  complete,  and  General  Winfield 
Scott  had  just  commenced  at  Vera  Cruz  a 
campaign  which  ended  in  the  reduction  of 
the  Mexican  capital  and  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1847,  ^  United 
States  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  under 
General  Scott,  and  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Conner,  appeared  before  Vera  Cruz, 
and  soon  completely  invested  the  city.  After 
a  vigorous  siege  and  bombardment,  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  neighboring  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  UUoa,  together  with  five  thou- 
sand Mexican  troops  and  five  hundred 
cannon,  were  surrendered  to  Scott,  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1847. 

After  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  Scott's 
army  marched  toward  the  city  of  Mexico. 
At  Cerro  Gordo,  a  difficult  mountain  pass, 
Scott  defeated  Santa  Anna,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  troops  strongly  in- 
trenched. The  Mexicans  lost  four  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  and  three  thousand 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Americans. 
The  Mexican  army  was  completely  broken 
up,  and  Santa  Anna  fled  on  a  mule. 

After  their  vidlory  at  Cerro  Gordo,  the 
Americans  continued  their  advance  toward 
the  capital  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  took 
possession  of  Perot6,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Mexico,  on  the  22d  of  April,  1847,  ^°^  o^ 
the  5th  cf  May  entered  Puebla,  a  city  of 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  where  they 
rested  until  August,  after  a  series  of  victo- 
ries almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
war. 

After  having  received  reinforcements, 
Scott  left  Puebla  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1847,  and  resumed  his  march  toward  the 
Mexican  capital ;  and  on  the  loth,  August, 
1847,  ^€  American  troops  saw  the  exten- 
6— 95.-U.  H. 


sive  valley  of  Mexico  before  them.  Lakes, 
plains,  cities  and  cloud-capped  mountains 
burst  upon  their  gaze.  Away  in  the  dis- 
tance was  seen  the  great  city  of  the  Monte- 
zumas,  with  its  lofty  domes  and  towers. 
But  between  that  city  and  the  American 
army  were  strong  fortifications,  and  a  Mex- 
ican army  of  thirty  thousand  men  under 
Santa  Anna,  to  be  overcome. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1847,  the  Ameri- 
can army,  after  a  bloody  struggle,  carried 
the  Mexican  camp  of  Contreras  by  assault. 
On  the  same  day  the  Americans  took  the 
strong  fortress  of  San  Antonio,  and  gained  a 
brilliant  vidlory  over  the  Mexicans  at 
Churubusco.  Santa  Anna's  army,  virtually 
annihilated,  fled  to  the  capital.  During  this 
bloody  day  the  Mexicans  lost  four  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  over  three 
thousand  were  made  prisoners  by  the  vic- 
torious Americans. 

Scott  now  offered  the  Mexicans  peace. 
Santa  Anna  asked  for  an  armistice,  which 
Scott  granted;  but,  when  informed  that  the 
treacherous  Mexican  general  was  improv- 
ing the  time  by  strengthening  the  defenses 
of  the  capital,  the  American  commander 
declared  the  annistice  at  an  end  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1847. 

The  victorious  Americans  t(X)k  by  storm 
the  strong  position  of  Molino  del  Rey  on 
the  8th  of  September,  and  the  lofty  fortified 
hill  of  Chapul tepee  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month;  and  on  the  14th,  September, 
1847,  Scott  entered  the  Mexican  capital  in 
triumph,  and  by  his  orders  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  placed  on  the  National  Palace. 
Order  was  soon  restored  in  the  city.  Santa 
Anna  and  the  authorities  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  had  fled. 

A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  was 
concluded  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1848;  and  President  Polk 
proclaimed  peace  on  the  4th  of  July  of  the 
same  year.  By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  New  Mexico  and  California  be- 
came Territories  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  United  States  government  agreed  to 
pay  to   Mexico  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
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for  the  ceded  territory,  and  to  assume  the 
debts  due  by  the  Mexican  government  to 
American  citizens. 

In  May,  1848,  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  the  Whig  candidate,  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor,  of  Louisiana,  whose 
great  military  achievements  in  Mexico  had 


made  him  a  popular  favorite,  was  ele<5led 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York,  as  Vice  President. 
The  Democratic  candidate  for  President  was 
Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan.  Ex-President 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Free  Soil  party,  in  opposition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery  into  the  Territories. 


SECTION    III.— ENGLAND    AND    REVOLUTIONARY    EUROPE. 


NEW  STATES-SYSTEM. 

HE  Congress  of  Vienna  in  181 5 
had  reconstru<5led  the  map  of 
Europe,  restoring  to  the  dif- 
ferent powers  the  territories 
which  Napoleon  had  wrested 
from  them.  Holland  and  Belgium  became 
one  kingdom,  entitled  The  Netherlands, 
tinder  the  House  of  Orange,  or  Nassau. 
Poland  became  a  separate  kingdom,  with  a 
Diet  and  constitution  of  its  own,  under  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  Norway  was  transferred 
from  the  King  of  Denmark  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  Prussia  recovered  all  her  lost  ter- 
ritories, and  received  in  addition  a  large 
part  of  Saxony.  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Hanover  were  recognized  as 
kingdoms.  The  Tyrol  and  Lombardy  were 
restored  to  Austria.  The  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia and  the  Swiss  Republic  were  restored, 
as  was  also  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Naples. 
The  Bourbons  were  also  restored  in  Spain, 
and  the  House  of  Braganza  in  Portugal. 
Austria,  Prussia  and  the  German  states 
were  united  into  a  league  called  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation y  whose  Diet  was  to  as- 
semble regularly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main; 
and  the  Austrian  representative  was  to  pre- 
side over  the  Diet.  The  new  States-Sys- 
tem thus  established  was  to  be  maintained 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Russia — which  were  recognized  as  the 
Five  Great  Powers — whose  duty  was  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe  and  to  manage 
European  affairs  exclusively.  The  principal 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna 


were   the  Emperor   Alexander  of   Russia, 
Prince  Metternich  of  Austria,  Talleyrand 
I  of  France,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  of  Great 
Britain. 

THE  HOLY   ALLIANCE. 

On  September  25,  1815,  the  three  absolute 
sovereigns — Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  Fred- 
erick William  IH.  of  Prussia  and  Francis  I. 
of  Austria — ^signed,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  the 
famous  compadl  known  as  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, by  which  they  swore  **that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, they  would,  as  brothers,  render  each 
other  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  on 
every  occasion." 

The  Holy  Alliance  was  at  length  joined 
by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  except  the 
Pope  and  the  British  monarch.  This  pow- 
erful league  of  princes  was  made,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  an  instrument  for  the 
suppression  of  all  democratic  and  liberal 
tendencies,  and  the  strengthening  of  mon- 
archical power  under  the  mask  of  piety  and 
religion.  In  a  few  years  popular  insurrec- 
tions that  broke  out  in  Italy  and  Spain  were 
suppressed  by  this  formidable  league  of 
crowned  heads. 

While  princes  were  seeking  to  establish 
absolute  governments,  the  people  of  Europe 
were  striving  for  constitutional  forms.  A 
free  government,  like  that  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  was  what  seemed 
most  desirable  to  the  oppressed  masses  of 
Europe.  The  struggle  between  absolutism 
and  constitutionalism  in  Continental  Europe 
went  on  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
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THE  ROYAUST  REACTION  IN  FRANCE. 

< 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in 
the  person  of  Louis  XVIII.,  France  was 
distradled  by  the  contests  of  parties.  A  re- 
adion  in  favor  of  the  royalists  had  taken 
place  among  the  French  people.  The  roy- 
alists manifested  the  most  intense  hatred 
against  the  Bonapartists  and  the  republi- 
cans, who  were  charged  with  the  authorship 
of  all  the  misery  which  had  been  brought 
upon  the  country  by  twenty-three  years  of 
revolution  and  war. 

The  zealous  royalists,  not  satisfied  with 
the  moderation  of  the  king,  who  tried  to 
steer  between  the  two  extremes,  demanded 
punishment  of  the  Bonapartists  and  repub- 
licans; and  Louis  XVIII.,  although  dis- 
posed to  be  moderate,  found  himself  obliged 
to  banish  all  those  who  had  caused  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.  The 
royalists,  called  White  Jacobins^  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  bloody  massacre  of  Bona- 
partists and  republicans  at  Marseilles, 
Nismes,  Toulon,  Toulouse,  Avignon  and 
Lyons. 

To  gratify  the  readlionary  party,  which 
desired  the  reestablish  men  t  of  the  ancient 
despotism,  the  king  was  forced  to  violate,  in 
many  instances,  the  constitutional  Charter, 
which  he  had  sworn  to  observe.  He  was 
urged,  against  his  own  will,  to  place  restric- 
tions upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  in 
various  ways,  and  to  increase  the  royal 
power.  The  influence  of  the  royalists  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  and  other  privileges  were  in  a  great 
measure  restridled. 

In  September,  1816,  King  Louis  XVIII. 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  whose 
reactionary  tendencies  had  disgusted  even 
this  Bourbon  monarch.  He  declared  his 
determination  to  govern  his  kingdom  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  the  Charter; 
and  the  eledlions  which  were  held  a  month 
afterward  resulted  in  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates of  the  moderate  or  constitutional 
party,  which  heartily  sustained  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  accession  of  France  to  the  Holy  Al- 
liance at  the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 


in  1818,  when  the  foreign  military  occupa- 
tion of  France  ceased,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  commander, 
of  this  allied  army,  thus  reducing  the  term 
of  occupation  from  five  to  three  years, 
engaged  the  French  government  to  a  system 
,of  policy  designed  to  secure  monarchical 
power  throughout  Europe;  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  French  deputies  resisted  the  ex- 
tension of  the  royal  prerogative;  and  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  Decazes,  supported 
by  the  moderate  royalists,  sought  to  frame 
a  system  which  would  strengthen  the  mon- 
archy without  injuring  the  constitution. 
But  he  was  violently  opposed  by  the  ultras, 
or  violent  royalists,  who  obtained  a  tempo- 
rary triumph  through  an  unfortunate  event. 

The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
the  king*s  nephew,  and  the  son  of  the 
Count  of  Artois,  on  the  night  of  February 
13,  1820,  by  the  fanatic  Louvel  faciliated 
the  efforts  of  the  rea<5lionary  party,  headed 
by  the  Count  of  Artois  and  the  Duke  of 
Angoul^me.  These  ultra  royalists,  called 
the  extreme  rights  because  of  the  place  they 
occupied  in  the  Chambers,  denounced  De- 
cazes for  encouraging  dodlrines  subversive 
of  the  monarchy,  producing  such  effeA 
upon  the  court  that  Decazes  resigned.  The 
widowed  Duchess  of  Berry  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  September  29,  1820,  who  received  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Bordeaux — an  event  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  Bourbonists. 

An  ultra-royalist  Ministry  under  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  was  then  formed;  and  laws 
were  passed  authorizing  the  Prime  Minister 
to  arrest  suspedled  persons,  imposing  cen- 
sorship on  the  press  and  raising  the  qualifi- 
cations for  the  elective  franchise;  but  even 
these  violations  of  the  Charter  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  extreme  right,  who  accordingly 
united  with  the  lefty  or  liberal  party,  in  the 
Chambers,  in  strenuous  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Richelieu  Ministry.  The  Chambers 
were  the  scenes  of  violent  and  stormy  de- 
bates unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  deliber- 
ative assembly.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu 
resigned,  December  17.  1821,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  more  ultra  royalist  Ministry' 
under  Villele.     The  popular  dissatisfadlion 
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was  manifested  in  numberless  plots,  riots 
and  incendiary  fires,  which  were  made  the 
pretext  for  fresh  restridlions. 

Under  Villele's  Ministry  the  zeal  of  the 
royalists  reached  its  climax.  The  royalist 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  showed 
itself  so  very  unscrupulous,  by  expelling  the 
liberal  deputy  Manuel  for  revolutionary  doc- 
trines without  permitting  him  to  make  any 
defense,  that  the  left  retired  from  the  Cham- 
ber in  a  body ;  so  that  the  Chamber  voted 
funds  without  opposition  for  sending  the 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Angoul^me  into 
Spain  to  restore  the  absolute  power  of  King 
Ferdinand  VII.  The  French  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of 
Angoul^me  then  invaded  Spain,  A.  D.  1823, 
at  the  command  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
restored  the  absolute  power  of  the  Bourbon 
King  of  Spain. 

The  success  of  the  French  army  in  Spain 
emboldened  the  Ministry  of  Villele  to  set 
aside  the  Charter,  and,  by  means  of  intimi- 
dation, bribery  and  corruption,  to  secure  in 

k 

the  eledlions  of  1824  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
which  contained  but  nineteen  liberal  mem- 
bers. 

King  I/>uis  XVIII.  died  September  16, 
1824,  and  was  succeeded  as  King  of  France 
by  his  brother,  the  Count  of  Artois,  who 
thus  became  CharlKS  X.  The  new  king 
was  a  thorough  Bourbon,  ignorant,  narrow- 
minded,  a  firm  believer  in  absolute  rule,  and 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  frank  and  cordial  in  his 
disposition,  and  his  friends  were  warmly  at- 
tached to  him.  By  his  solemn  coronation 
and  anointing  at  Rheims,  May  29,  1825,  he 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  intended  to 
govern  after  the  manner  of  the  old  **Most 
Christian"  kings.  He  therefore  turned 
his  aflFedlions  toward  the  nobility  and  the 
clergy,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
readlionary  party,  whose  watchword  was 
••Throne  and  Altar/' 

Under  the  new  king,  Villele  brought  for- 
ward two  very  unpopular  measures,  one 
granting  an  indemnification  of  a  thousand 
francs  each  to  the  Emigrants  for  the  forfeit- 
ure of  their  estates  during  the  Revolution, 


and  another  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  These  laws  were  passed  with 
great  opposition ;  but  some  concession  was 
made  to  public  opinion  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  independence  of  Hayti  and  opening 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  South 
American  republics,  while  commercial  treat- 
ies were  also  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  Empire  of  Brazil. 

Villele  strengthened  his  Ministry  in  1826 
by  creating  thirty-one  new  peers.  By  re- 
viving the  old  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail  he  sought  to  establish  the  aristocracy 
of  France  on  a  permanent  basis,  but  the  law 
of  primogeniture  was  so  odious  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  nation  that  it  was  re- 
jecfled  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Public 
attention  in  France  was  mainl)'  occupied  by 
the  trial  of  Ouvrard,  who  had  furnished 
supplies  to  the  French  army  when  it  invaded 
Spain  in  1823.  The  terms  of  his  contract 
were  exorbitant,  and  he  succeeded  in  efFe<5l- 
ing  it  by  wholesale  bribery.  He  had  like- 
wise joined  in  drawing  double  pay  and  double 
rations  for  the  soldiers  in  the  campaign  in 
Spain.  When  Villele  first  heard  of  the 
transadlion  he  caused  Ouvrard  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  to  trial;  but  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  it  appeared  that  many 
persons  of  great  rank  and  influence  were 
implicated  in  the  transadlion,  the  Prime 
Minister  induced  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to 
brini^  the  matter  to  a  hasty  conclusion.  But 
the  abuses  which  had  been  disclosed  were 
already  made  public;  and  the  effort  to  screen 
the  guilty,  combined  with  the  illegal  pro- 
tedlion  accorded  to  the  Jesuits,  exposed 
Villele  to  public  and  deserved  censure. 

The  alienation  of  the  French  people  from 
Villele's  Ministry  was  completed  by  the  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Guard,  the  revival 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the 
adoption  of  several  harsh  measures  to  dis- 
perse popular  assemblies.  Villele  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  losing  ground ;  where- 
fore he  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
though  three  years  of  its  term  were  yet  un- 
expired. At  the  same  time  he  created 
seventy-six  new  peers — an  adl  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 
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Villele  was  disappointd  by  the  result  of 
the  elections,  which  returned  a  liberal  ma- 
jority. The  king  himself  seemed  to  aban- 
don the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  by 
congratulating  the  Chambers  on  the  victory 
of  Navarino  and  expressing  himself  favor- 
able to  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Soon  after- 
ward Villele  resigned,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  more  liberal  Ministry  under  M.  Por- 
talis.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  this 
Ministry  was  to  remove  the  system  of  pub- 
lic education  from  the  control  of  the  Jesuits. 
This  proceeding  was  popular  with  the 
French  nation,  but  it  gave  great  offense  to 
the  kiag.  The  new  Ministry  was  opposed 
by  the  extreme  rights  by  the  clergy  and  by 
many  of  its  professed  partisans,  and  was 
suspe<5led  by  the  left:  and  M.  Portalis  finally 
resigned  August  8,  1829,  whereupon  an 
ultra-royalist  Cabinet  under  the  leadership 
of  Prince  Jules  de  Polignac  was  appointed. 

THE   SOCIAI^  STRUGGLE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Great  Britain  emerged  from  the  long  con- 
test wath  France  with  increased  power  and 
national  glory.  Her  empire  was  greatly  ex- 
tended in  all  parts  of  the  world;  her  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea  was  undisputed  ;  her  wealth 
and  commerce  were  increased  ;  and  her  peo- 
ple enjoyed  more  civil  and  political  liberty 
than  any  other  in  Europe.  But,  with  all 
this  national  prosperity,  the  lower  classes  of 
the  English  people  were  sunk  in  extreme 
wretchedness  and  poverty. 

The  long  wars  with  France,  and  the  im- 
mense subsidies  with  which  Great  Britain 
had  furnished  her  Continental  allies,  raised 
her  national  debt  to  eight  hundred  million 
pounds  sterling;  and  her  people  were  borne 
down  with  the  most  oppressive  taxes. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  English 
manufadlurers  were  enabled  to  carr>'  on  their 
business  very  successfully,  because  then  the 
people  of  Continental  Europe  had  been  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  all  peaceful  pursuits. 
When  peace  returned  the  people  of  the 
Continent  were  enabled  to  return  to  their 
former  occupations  and  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  English  manufatflurers.  The 
result  was  the  decline  of  the  prosperity  of 


English  manufadlures,  and  the  want  of  em- 
ployment for  the  English  workingmen,  who 
were  in  consequence  reduced  to  great  distress. 

From  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  181 2, 
the  development  of  English  life,  which  had 
been  roughly  arrested  in  1792  by  the  re- 
acflion  against  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
sumed its  natural  course.  The  anti-revolu- 
tionary terror  which  Edmund  Burke  had 
aroused  had  died  out,  and  the  social  distress 
which  followed  in  England  after  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  Bonaparte  in  1803  led  to  the 
revival  of  questions  of  internal  reform  which 
had  been  set  aside  ever  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  as  Jacobinical. 
The  natural  relation  of  trade  and  commerce 
to  the  general  wealth  of  the  British  nation 
at  large  was  disturbed  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  The  war  enriched 
the  landowner,  the  capitalist,  the  manufa(5l- 
urer,  the  farmer;  but  it  impoyerished  the 
poor ;  so  that  the  rich  became  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer.  During  this  struggle  with 
Napoleon  began  that  war  of  classes — that 
severance  between  rich  and  poor,  between 
employers  and  employed — which  still  con- 
stitutes the  great  difiiculty  of  English 
politics. 

England's  increase  of  wealth  was  indeed 
enormous.  As  her  navy  ruled  the  seas  the 
war  had  given  her  possession  of  the  colonies 
of  Spain,  of  Holland  and  of  France ;  and, 
though  her  trade  was  for  some  time  checked 
by  the  Berlin  Decrees,  Napoleon's  efforts 
were  soon  rendered  fruitless  by  the  vast 
smuggling  system  which  had  spnmg  up 
along  the  coast  of  North  Germany.  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  blow  to  Eng- 
lish commerce  in  consequence  of  the  war 
with  the  United  States  from  181 2  to  1815, 
English  exports  almost  doubled  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  the  war  against  Napo- 
leon. The  great  inventions  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  manufadl- 
ures, and  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  Lancashire  mills  rose  during  the  same 
period  from  fifty  million  pounds  to  a  hun- 
dred million.  Agriculture  had  been  forced 
into  a  feverish  and  unhealthy  prosperity  by 
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the  vast  accumulation  of  capital  and  by  a 
succession  of  bad  seasons.  Wheat  reached 
famine  prices,  and  the  value  of  land  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclos- 
ures  went  on  with  immense  rapidity,  and 
every  landowner's  income  was  doubled ; 
while  the  farmers  were  able  to  introduce  im- 
provements into  the  process  of  agriculture 
which  altered  the  entire  face  of  the  country. 

Although  the  increase  of  English  wealth 
was  immense,  that  wealth  was  but  partially 
distributed.  During  the  struggle  with  Na- 
poleon the  population  of  England  increased 
from  ten  millions  to  thirteen  millions;  and 
the  rapid  increase  prevented  a  rise  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  which  would  have  naturally 
advanced  in  a  corresponding  degree  with 
the  growth  of  national  wealth.  Even  the 
manufa<5tures,  which  eventually  benefited 
the  laboring  classes,  appeared  at  first  rather 
to  depress  them.  One  of  the  first  results  of 
the  introdu<5lion  of  labor-saving  machinery 
was  the  ruin  of  many  small  trades  which 
were  carried  on  at  home,  and  the  conse- 
quent redudlion  of  many  families  to  pauper- 
ism. The  terrible  pressure  of  this  tran- 
sition from  handicraft  to  machinery  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  winter  of  1811  in  the  riots 
of  the  Luddites,  who  proceeded  to  break 
the  new  machines.  These  riots  extended 
over  the  Northern  and  Midland  counties  of 
England,  and  were  only  suppressed  by 
military  force. 

While  labor  was  thus  thrown  out  of  its 
older  grooves,  and  the  rate  of  wages  kept 
down  at  an  artificially  low  rate  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  brought  wealth  to 
the  landowner  and  the  farmer,  brought  only 
famine  and  death  to  the  poor;  as  the  wars 
with  France  and  the  United  States  cut  off 
England  from  the  vast  corn-fields  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  and  America.  Scarcity  of 
wheat  caused  a  frightful  increase  of  pauper- 
ism among  the  laboring  classes.  The  poor 
rate  increased  fifty  per  cent.;  and  the  in- 
crease of  poverty  produced  its  inevitable  re- 
sult— the  increase  of  crime. 

But  the  sense  of  national  glory  and  na- 
tional distress  had  little  effect  upon   the 


course  of  British  home  politics.  The  Perce- 
val Ministry  had  blindly  opposed  every  pro- 
jedl  of  change  or  reform,  but  the  terror- 
struck  readlion  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion which  this  opposition  aimed  to  perpet- 
uate was  even  then  passing  away.  The 
policy  of  constitutional  and  administrative 
progress  which  the  second  William  Pitt  had 
reludlantly  abandoned  was  revived  by  the 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
1802  by  a  circle  of  young  lawers  of  Edin- 
burgh —  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Homer  and 
Mackintosh.  A  new  vigor  was  given  to 
political  speculation  by  Jeremy  Bentham's 
advocacy  of  the  dodlrine  of  Utility,  and  his 
definition  of  **the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number"  as  the  aim  of  political 
adlion.  The  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form was  revived  in  1809  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  but  only  fifteen  members  supported 
his  motion.  He  was  afterward  arrested  and 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  publishing  a 
pamphlet  which  he  styled  **a  part  of  our 
fellow-subjects  colle<5ted  together  by  means 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.'*  and 
he  remained  in  imprisonment  until  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament. 

The  perseverance  with  which  Canning 
pressed  Catholic  Emancipation  year  by  year 
produced  a  far  greater  effedl.  Both  efforts 
at  reform  were  equally  vain  while  Perceval 
lived;  but,  upon  Lord  Liverpool's  accession 
to  power,  the  development  of  a  more  liberal 
sentiment  in  the  English  nation  was  felt  in 
the  policy  of  "moderate  concession  *'  adopt- 
ed by  the  new  Ministry.  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation became  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1812,  but  was  reject- 
ed by  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  scarcity  caused  b}'  a  succession  of 
bad  harvests  was  intensified  by  the  selfish 
legislation  of  the  landowners  in  Parliament. 
Conscious  that  the  prosperity  of  English 
agriculture  rested  on  the  high  price  of  com 
produced  by  the  war,  these  landowners  in 
Parliament  passed  an  a(5l  in  18 15  prohibit- 
ing the  introdu(5lion  of  foreign  grain  until 
wheat  had  reached  famine  prices. 

While  the  rapid  development  of  English 
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industry  glutted  the  home  and  foreign 
markets  with  unsalable  goods,  and  thus 
brought  English  mills  and  fa<5tories  to  a 
stand  still,  English  society  was  also  disturb- 
ed by  the  great  changes  of  employment 
consequent  on  a  sudden  return  to  peace 
after  twenty-three  years  of  war,  and  by  the 
disbanding  of  the  immense  British  land  and 
naval  forces. 

The  movement  against  machinery,  which 
had  been  suppressed  iu  181 2,  revived  in  the 
formidable  riots  of  the  Luddites;  while  the 
distress  of  the  rural  poor  brought  about  a 
great  increase  of  crime.  The  steady  opposi- 
tion of  Lord  Liverpool's  Ministry,  in  which 
Lord  Castlereagh's  influence  was  now  pre- 
dominant, to  any  proje<5t  of  political  progress 
produced  a  serious  popular  feeling  which 
brought  into  prominence  a  class  of  men 
whose  demand  for  a  ** radical  reform'*  in 
English  institutions  gained  for  them  the 
name  of  Radicals;  and  more  violent  agita- 
tors indulged  in  treasonable  disaffedlion  and 
silly  plots  against  the  government.  The 
dispersal  of  a  mass  meeting  of  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  at  Manchester  to  petition  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  in  August,  1819,  by 
military  force  increased  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Ministry. 

For  several  centuries  the  Barbary  powers 
of  Northern  Africa  had  committed  piracies 
on  people  of  Christian  countries.  The  com- 
manders of  vessels  were  kept  as  prisoners 
for  ransom,  and  the  crews  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  of 
Christian  nations  to  pay  tribute  to  the  pi- 
rates, as  a  bribe  for  the  safety  of  their  com- 
merce; but  the  insolence  of  the  corsairs  in- 
duced the  United  States  government,  in 
1815,  to  send  a  squadron  under  Commodore 
Decatur  to  humble  them.  Decatur  com- 
pelled the  Dey  of  Algiers  to  accept  very  hu- 
miliating conditions.  The  British  govern- 
ment followed  the  example  of  the  United 
States.  In  1816  a  British  squadron  under 
Lord  Exmouth  was  sent  against  Algiers. 
Lord  Exmouth  appeared  before  the  city  of 
Algiers  in  May,  1816,  and  demanded  the 
release  of  all  Christians  whom  the  Dey  held 
in  slavery.     As  Lord  Exmouth  received  no 


answer  to  his  demand,  he  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  upon  the  city,  which  was  re- 
turned by  the  Algerine  batteries;  and,  after 
several  hours'  fighting,  the  Dey's  fleet  and 
a  great  part  of  the  city  were  destroyed.  The 
following  morning  the  Dey  informed  Lord 
Exmouth  that  he  would  set  his  Christian 
slaves  and  captives  at  liberty,  and  the  firing 
ceased.  Twelve  hundred  Christians  were 
then  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

While  Great  Britain  was  agitated  and 
convulsed,  the  poor,  old,  blind  and  insane 
King  George  III.  died  at  'Windsor  Castle, 
January  29,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age  and  the  sixtieth  of  his  reign — 
the  longest  reign  in  the  annals  of  England* 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  Prince 
Regent  during  the  nine  years  of  his  father's 
insanity,  then  ascended  the  thrones  of  Great 
Britain  and  Hanover  as  George  IV. 

ASPIRATIONS   IN   GERMANY. 

In  Germany  the  princes  forgot  their 
promises  to  give  their  people  liberal  consti- 
tutions and  representative  government,  and 
sought  to  stifle  the  desire  for  German  unity, 
which  was  kept  alive  by  the  students  in  the 
universities.  An  outburst  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm at  the  third  centennial  of  the  Re- 
formation, which  happened  to  be  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Odlo- 
ber  18,  181 7,  caused  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  to  denounce 
the  German  student  society  at  the  Congress 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818.  Augustus  von 
Kotzebue,  the  famous  dramatist  and  Rus- 
sian Consul-General  in  Germany,  having 
ridiculed  the  student  demonstration  through 
the  press,  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim  by 
a  student  from  Jena,  named  Sand,  in  1819 ; 
and  the  German  statesmen,  believing  that  a 
widespread  conspiracy  existed  among  the 
students,  suppressed  the  freedom  of  the 
universities, filling  the  prisons  with  students. 

REVOLUTION   IN  SPAIN. 

After  Lord  Wellington's  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Spain,  in  1813,  Ferdinand  VII. 
came  into  quiet  possession  of  the  Spanish 
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throne.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  most 
unrelenting  tyranny  over  his  subjedls.  The 
Inquisition  was  reestabhshed  with  all  its 
horrors;  the  liberal  Cortes  Constitution  of 
1812  was  suppressed  ;  and  thousands  who 
had  exposed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  Ferdi- 
nand against  the  French  invaders  of  Spain 
were  persecuted  in  the  most  unrelenting 
manner. 

The  tyrannical  rule  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
roused  the  Spanish  liberals  against  him; 
and  on  the  ist  of  January,  1820,  a  mutiny 
broke  out  among  the  troops  at  Cadiz,  who 
were  to  be  sent  to  crush  the  revolution  against 
Spanish  authority  in  South  America;  and 
very  soon  the  whole  Spanish  kingdom  was 
in  insurre<5tion  against  the  tyrannical  king. 
In  order  to  retain  his  crown,  Ferdinand  was 
forced  to  grant  his  subje(5ls  the  Constitution 
of  181 2.  The  liberals  abused  their  power 
by  hasty  innovations,  and  by  persecutions 
of  the  priests  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Apostolic  party. 

It  was  resolved  by  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  in  a  Congress  at  Verona,  to 
suppress  the  Spanish  Constitution  by  vio- 
lence; and  in  1823  a  French  army  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  under  the  Duke  of 
Angouldme  entered  Spain.  The  French  in- 
vaders marched  through  the  country  to 
Cadiz,  overcame  all  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  liberals,  and  effe<5ted  the 
overthrow  of  the  Cortes  Constitution  and 
the  reestablishment  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  king.  From  this  time  until  his  death, 
in  1833,  Ferdinand  VII.  governed  despoti- 
cally. 

REVOLUTION   IN   PORTUGAL. 

Portugal,  as  well  as  Spain,  was  torn  by 
internal  commotions.  Maria  I.  died  in 
Brazil  in  181 6,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  by  her  son 
John  VI.,  the  Prince  Regent.  The  Portu- 
guese people  were  dissatisfied  because  the 
royal  family  did  not  return  from  Brazil  after 
the  termination  of  the  Peninsular  War ;  and 
popular  insurrecflions  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
in  August,  1820,  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  liberal  constitution,  modeled  after 
that  of   Spain.      In    1822   the   Portuguese 


colony  of  Brazil  became  an  independent 
Empire  under  Dom  Pedro,  the  son  of  King 
John  VI.  of  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  Constitution  was  over- 
thrown iu  1823  by  the  Apostolic  party, 
which  was  composed  of , the  clergy  and  the 
aristocracy,  wMth  the  supporters  of  Dom 
\  Miguel,  the  king's  brother,  at  their  head. 
King  John  VI.  died  in  1826,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Portugal  by  his  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Dom  Pe- 
dro, however,  soon  resigned  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal to  his  infant  daughter,  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria;  appointed  his  brother,  Don  Miguel, 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  granted  the 
Portuguese  a  liberal  constitution. 

In  1829  Dom  Miguel,  with  the  support  of 
the  Apostolic  party,  suppressed  the  Portu- 
guese Constitution  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  King  of  Portugal.  In  1832  Dora 
Pedro,  who  had  been  compelled  the  previ- 
ous year  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  Brazil  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  returned  to 
Portugal  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  daugh- 
ter. The  constitutional  party  rallied  to  the 
support  of  Dom  Pedro;  and  in  1834,  after  a 
bloody  civil  war  of  two  years,  during  which 
Dom  Pedro  was  aided  by  England  and 
France,  the  usurper  Dom  Miguel  was  forced 
to  renounce  his  pretensions  and  to  leave  the 
kingdom ;  whereupon  the  constitution, 
which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  usurper, 
was  reestablished,  and  Maria  II.  was  un- 
disputed sovereign  of  Portugal. 

REVOLUTION  IN  NAPLES. 

After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Italy,  Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  the  former  King  of  Naples,  was 
restored  to  his  throne.  From  the  time  of  his 
restoration  to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  Fer- 
dinand exercised  a  most  unmitigated  oppres- 
sion over  his  subjecfls. 

At  length,  in  July,  1820,  the  Carbonari, 
an  influential  political  society,  excited  a 
popular  insurre<5lion  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  and  the  tyrannical  Ferdinand  was 
compelled  to  grant  his  subje<5ls  a  constitu- 
tion similar  in  its  chara<5ter  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes  Constitution  of  181 2. 
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In  0<5lober  of  the  same  year,  1820,  the 
three  crowned  heads  who  formed  the  Holy 
Alliance  held  a  conference  at  Troppau,  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  where,  at  the  instigation 
of  Prince  Metternich,  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister,  they  resolved  to  suppress  the  Ne- 
apolitan constitution  by  force  of  arms. 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  by  invita- 
tion met  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia 
and  Prussia  at  Laybach,  in  January,  1821, 
agreed  to  the  proposal;  and  accordingly  an 
Austrian  array  of  forty-three  thousand  men 
marched  into  Naples,  and,  after  several  in- 
significant conflidls,  dispersed  the  revolu- 
tionary forces;  whereupon  King  Ferdinand 
abolished  the  constitution  which  he  had 
granted,  and  resumed  his  former  despotic 
power.  Ferdinand  IV.  died  in  1825,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  I.,  who  died 
in  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^> 

DIN  AND  V. 

REVOLUTION  IN  PIEDMONT. 

In  March,  1821,  a  military  and  popular 
insurredlion  broke  out  in  Piedmont  against 
the  absolute  rule  of  King  Vic5lor  Emmanuel 
I.  of  Sardinia.  On  the  13th  of  March,  182 1, 
Vidlor  Emmanuel  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Sardinia  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Charles 
Felix  ;  and  a  liberal  constitution  was  also 
established  in  Sardinia. 

An  Austrian  army  soon  entered  Pied- 
mont to  suppress  the  constitution.  The 
revolutionists  were  defeated  at  Novara,  and 
the  Austrian  forces  occupied  the  cities  of 
Turin  and  Alessandria.  The  Piedmontese 
constitution  was  overthrown,  and  absolute 
monarchy  was  reestablished  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Sardinia. 

SPANISH   AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

For  three  hundred  years  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  and  most  of  South  America  had 
groaned  under  Spain*s  tyranny;  the  Span- 
ish Americans  being  forbidden  to  produce 
anything  not  prescribed  by  Spain,  and  not 
being  allowed  to  engage  in  any  manufa<5l- 
uring  industry,  nor  to  trade  with  any  nation  | 
except  Spain  under  pain  of  death.  Popu- 
lar insurre<5lions  broke  out  in  Mexico  and 
South  America  in  18 10.     San  Martin  freed 


Buenos  Ayres,  Chili  and  Peru  by  his  vi(5lo- 
ries  at  Chacabaco  and  Maypu,  in  Chili 
(February  12,  1817,  and  April  5,  1818);  and 
Simon  Bolivar  liberated  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia and  Ecuador  by  his  victories  at  Boyaca 
and  Carabobo,  in  Colombia  (August  7,  1819, 
and  June  24,  1821).  The  chief  revolution- 
ary leaders  in  Mexico  were  Hidalgo  and 
Moralos,  and  afterward  Iturbide.  Spanish 
power  was  forever  swept  from  the  American 
continent  by  the  decisive  vidlories  of  the 
Colombians  under  General  Sucre  at  Junin 
and  Ayacucho,  in  Peru  (August  6,  and  De- 
cember 9,  1824).  The  Spanish  Americans 
received  aid  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  The  Spanish  colonies  in 
Central  and  South  America  became  inde- 
pendent republics;  and  one  of  them — Bo- 
livia— was  named  in  honor  of  General  Si- 
mon Bolivar.  Mexico  first  became  an  inde- 
pendent empire  under  Iturbide,  but  he  quar- 
reled with  the  Mexican  Congress  and  was 
driven  oflF  in  1823,  and  afterward  returning 
was  shot;  and  in  1824  Mexico  became  an 
independent  republic,  General  Guadalupe 
Vi(5loria  being  the  first  President.  Para- 
guay was  ruled  by  the  Didlator,  Dr.  Francia. 
from  1812  to  1840.  Since  the  establishment 
of  their  independence,  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics  have  been  con- 
stantly distra(5led  by  revolutions  and  civil 
wars. 

The  account  of  these  events  will  be  more 
fully  dwelt  upon  in  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  work,  and  a  mere  sketch  is  given  in 
this  connedlion  in  order  to  show  the  relation 
of  this  Spanish  American  Revolution  with 
the  revolutions  in  Europe  during  the  same 
period.  These  Spanish  American  republics 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  material 
prosperity  and  in  free  institutions,  and  are 
republics  mainly  in  name,  their  Presidents 
being  mostly  didlators.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  is  established  by  law  in  most 
of  them,  and  Church  and  State  is  closely 
conne<5led.  The  whites,  of  Spanish  descent, 
form  but  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
of  the  population;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  being  Indians  and  mixed 
races. 
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THE  GREEK   REVOLUTION. 

For  three  and  a  half  centuries  Greece  had 
groaned  under  the  barbarous  yoke  of  Turkish 
despotism,  but  about  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  secret  society  called  the 
Hetaria  began  to  further  a  desire  for  Gre- 
cian independence. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1821,  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  a  Greek,  then  serving  as  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Russian  army,  proclaimed,  from 
Moldavia,  the  independence  of  Greece,  and 
at  the  same  time  assured  his  countrymen  of 
the  assistance  of  Russia  in  their  approach- 
ing struggle  for  liberty.  But  the  influence 
of  Prince  Metternich,  who,  at  the  Congress 
of  Laybach,  opposed  giving  countenance  to 
any  revolt  against  legitimate  authority,  pre- 
vented the  Czar  Alexander  from  giving  any 
support  to  the  Greeks,  although  he  was  at 
heart  in  sympathy  with  them. 

Soon  after  the  proclamation  of  Ypsilanti, 
an  insunedlion  against  Turkish  authority 
broke  out  in  the  village  of  Suda,  in  the 
Morea.  The  movement  rapidly  spread  over 
the  whole  peninsula,  and  the  insurgents 
declared  that  their  purpose  was  to  defend 
Christianity  and  civilization  against  Moham- 
medanism and  barbarism. 

The  rage  of  the  Turks  became  indescrib- 
able; and  the  gray-haired  Gregorios,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Greek  Church,  was  hung  before  his 
church-door  with  a  number  of  his  bishops, 
on  Easter-day,  1821;  while  the  Greeks  in 
the  Turkish  capital  were  massacred  or  ban- 
ished. 

The  Sacred  Band  of  the  Greeks  in  Wal- 
lachia,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
Ypsilanti,  was  annihilated  by  the  Turks  in 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Dragaschan,  on 
the  19th  of  June,  1821.  The  Greeks,  like 
their  ancestors  at  Thermopylae,  fought  with 
the  courage  of  desperation.  Ypsilanti  fled 
into  the  Austrian  dominions,  where  he  was 
seized  and  kept  a  prisoner  for  years. 

In  August,  1 82 1,  the  Greeks  captured 
Navarino,  and  in  Odlober  following  the 
strong  fortress  of  Tripolizza,  where  they  put 
eight  thousand  Turks  to  the  sword.  On 
the  5th  and  6th  of  September,   1821,  the 


Greek  General  Ulysses  defeated  a  large 
Turkish  force  near  the  famous  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  peninsula  of  Cassandra 
was  afterward  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
put  three  thousand  Greeks  to  the  sword  and 
carried  many  women  and  children  into 
slavery. 

In  the  beginning  of  1822  a  Greek  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Epidaurus.  On  the  13th 
of  January  a  provisional  constitution  was 
proclaimed ;  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  a  manifesto  was  issued,  announcing 
the  union  of  the  Greeks  under  a  central  gov- 
ernment, under  the  presidency  of  Alexander 
Mavrocordato.  The  Greek  leaders  often 
quarreled  among  themselves;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  fortune  was,  in  general,  on  the 
side  of  the  struggling  patriots  until  the 
summer  of  1825. 

In  March,  1822.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
beautiful  island  of  Scio  rose  in  revolt  and 
put  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword.  In 
April  a  force  of  Asiatic  Turks  spread  over 
Scio,  plundering  and  massacring  the  in- 
habitants, and  reducing  the  beautiful  island 
to  a  desert.  Forty  thousand  Sciots  were 
put  to  the  sword,  and  many  women  and 
children  were  sold  into  slavery.  Soon  after- 
ward one  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  villages 
in  Macedonia  were  destroyed,  and  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword. 

The  war  was  carried  on  by  both  parties  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  Thousands  of 
Greeks  were  put  to  the  sword  by  the  en- 
raged Turks,  and  when  the  Greeks  had  the 
opportunity  they  took  a  bloody  revenge  on 
their  cruel  foes.  Many  of  the  Turkish  ves- 
sels were  blown  up  by  the  Greek  fire-ships. 
On  the  12th  of  December,  1822,  the  strong 
Turkish  fortress  of  Napoli  di  Romania  sur- 
rendered to  the  Greeks  after  a  furious  as- 
sault. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1823,  a  Turkish 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  met  and  de- 
feated by  five  hundred  Greeks  under  the 
heroic  Suliot  leader,  Marco  Bozzaris,  who 
was  killed  in  the  moment  of  vi<5lory.  The 
last  words  of  this  valiant  patriot  were: 
"Could  a  Suliot  leader  die  a  nobler  death  ?" 
In  the  meantime   popular  sympathy  was 
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strongly  manifested  in  Europe  and  America 
for  the  Greek  patriots,  and  Philhellenic  so- 
cieties were  formed  to  aid  the  Greek  cause; 
while  volunteers  flocked  to  Greece  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  among  whom  was  the 
illustrious  English  poet,  Lord  Byron,  who 
died  at  Missolonghi,  April  19,  1824. 

During  the  year  1824  the  Turks  reduced 
the  strongly -fortified  rocky  island  of  Ipsara; 
but,  after  two  thousand  Turks  had  entered 
the  last  fort,  the  Greeks  blew  it  up  and  per- 
ished with  their  foes.  In  1825  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  sou  of  the  celebrated  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  whom  the  Sultan  had  in- 
duced to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Grecian  rebellion,  landed  in  the  Morea  with 
twenty-five  thousand  Egyptian  troops,  and 
spread  desolation  throughout  the  whole  pen- 
insula. Ibrahim  Pasha  captured  Nava- 
rino,  but  the  Turks  were  defeated  for  the 
third  time  at  Missolonghi. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1825  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  laid  siege 
to  Missolonghi.  After  many  fierce  assaults 
had  been  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  Greeks, 
Missolonghi  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  on  the  22d  of  April.  1826.  The 
Greek  garrison  of  eighteen  hundred  men 
cut  their  way  through  the  lines  of  the  be- 
siegers and  fled  to  Athens.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  the  city  when  the  vic- 
torious foe  entered,  but  some  were  pursued 
and  captured  ;  and  those  who  remained  in 
the  city,  about  one  thousand  in  number, 
mostly  old  men,  women  and  children,  blew 
themselves  up  in  the  mines,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  fall  of 
Athens  in  1827  seemed  to  ruin  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks,  but  their  deliverance  was  at 
hand. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia 
died  December  i,  1825  ;  and  as  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  Coastantine,  had  alreadv  re- 
nounced the  Russian  crown,  his  younger 
brother  Nicholas  ascended  the  Russian 
throne,  after  personally  suppressing  a  bloody 
insurreiilion  in  St.  Petersburg  in  favor  of 
Constantine.  The  new  Czar  was  favorable 
to  the  Greek  cause,  although  his  attention 
was  first  occupied  by  a  war  with  Persia, 


with  which  Russia  had  been  at  peace  since: 
the  Treaty  of  Gulistan,  in  October,  1813  ; 
but  the  vidlories  of  the  Russians  under  Gen- 
eral Paskiewitsch  over  the  Persians  ended 
this  war  by  the  Treaty  of  Turkomanshee, 
February  11,  1828,  by  which  Persia  lost 
still  more  territory  in  the  Caucasus  region, 
and  the  Russian  frontier  was  advanced  to- 
Mount  Ararat  and  the  river  Aras,  the  pres- 
ent boundary,  between  Russia   and  Persia. 


OP  RDSSIA. 

The  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  England,, 
in  1827,  was  followed  by  the  elevation  of  the 
able  and  enlightened  statesman,  George 
Canning,  to  the  head  of  the  British  Minis- 
try— a  statesman  who  had  not  forgotten  his 
youthful  dreams  or  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
liberation  of  Greece. 

In  France  the  government  was  obliged  to. 
pay  some  attention  to  the  clamors  of  the 
Philhellenists,  especially  after  the  horror  ex- 
cited throughout  Europe  by  the  bloody  mas- 
sacre of  the  Janizaries  in  Constantinople  by 
order  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  in  June,  1826. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  great  English 
statesman  and  Prime  Minister,  Canning, 
England,  France  and  Russia  concluded  a 
treaty  at  London,  July  6.  1827.  to  secure 
the  independence  of  Greece.     To  enforce 
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this  treaty,  a  combined  English,  French 
and  Russian  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
the  English  Admiral.  Sir  Edward  Codring- 
ton,  was  sent  to  the  Grecian  waters.  The 
refusal  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  evacuate  the 
Morea  occasioned  the  battle  of  Navarino,  on 
the  2oth  of  Odlober,  1827,  in  which  the 
allied  fleet  totally  annihilated  the  Turko- 
Egyptian  fleet. 

Sultan  Mabmoud  11.  in  a  rage  expelled 
the  ambassadors  of  the  three  allied  powers 
from  Constantinople,  and  behaved  so  inso- 
lently toward  them  that  Russia  declared 
war  against  Turkey,  April  26,  1828.  A 
Russian  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  men  under  Count  Wittgenstein 
•crossed  the  Pruth,  May  7,  1828,  and  invaded 
the  Turkish  tributar>'  principalities  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  The  Russians  were 
repulsed  in  an  assault  upon  Brahilov,  June 
15,  1828,  but  took  that  fortress  by  capitula- 
tion, June  20,  1828.  By  July  2,  1828,  the 
Russians  had  taken  six  other  Turkish  fort- 
resses. 

A  Russian  flotilla  attacked  the  Turkish 
flotilla  at  Varna  and  captured  fourteen  ves- 
sels, August  7,  1828.  The  Russians  under 
•General  Geismar  routed  the  Turks  at  Widin, 
September  20,  1828.  The  Russians  took 
Varna  by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  months, 
O(5tober  11,  1828;  its  garrison  having  been 
reduced  from  twenty -two  thousand  men  to 
six  thousand. 

The  capture  of  Varna  gave  the  Russians 
•command  of  the  Turkish  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea;  and  the  Russian  Admiral  Hey  den 
officially  annoiniced  the  blockade  of  the 
Dardanelles,  Odober  15,  1828.  The  Turks 
retired  into  the  strong  mountain  fortress  of 
:Shumla,  in  July,  1828,  where  they  had 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  under  Hus- 
sein Pasha.  The  main  Russian  army,  forty- 
five  thousand  strong,  under  Count  Wittgen- 
stein, marched  against  Shumla  while  the 
operations  were  going  on  before  Varna;  but 
after  the  fall  of  Varna  the  Russian  armv  fell 
back  from  Shumla,  Odlober  15,  1828.  The 
Russians  laid  siege  to  Silistria  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  but  raised  the  siege  November 
40,  1828,  abandoning  their  heavy  artiller>\ 


I  In  the  meantime  the  Russians  under  Gen- 
;  eral  Paskiewitsch  had  achieved  a  series  of 
brilliant  vidlories  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Al- 
though the  Turkish  losses  in  Europe  and 
Asia  were  two  principalities,  three  pashalics, 
fourteen  fortresses  and  three  castles,  the 
Ottoman  Porte  rejedled  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  through  the 
British  ambassador.  Lord  Heytesbur>'. 
These  terms  were  a  war-indemnity  and  secu- 
rity against  future  violation  of  treaties. 

In  the  meantime  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  been 
compelled  by  the  French  fleet  and  a  French 
army  under  General  Maisson  to  evacuate 
the  Morea  and  to  restore  to  his  Greek  pris- 
oners their  freedom,  and  Count  John  Capo 
d'Istria  was  chosen  President  of  the  Grecian 
States. 

In  January,  1829,  the  Sultan  received  a 
protocol  from  the  three  allied  powers,  de- 
claring that  they  took  Greece  under  their 
own  protection,  and  that  they  would  consider 
another  Turkish  invasion  of  Greece  as  an 
attack  upon  themselves. 

Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  prepared  for  a  new 
campaign  against  the  Russians.  Marshal 
Diebitsch  superceded  Count  Wittgenstein  as 
Russian  commander-in-chief,  February  21, 
1829.  Marshal  Diebitsch  laid  siege  to 
Silistria,  May  17,  1829.  and  repulsed  an  at- 
tack by  the  Grand  Vizier* s  army  that  day, 
the  Turks  losing  two  thousand  killed.  A 
month  later — June  17,  1829 — Marshal  Die- 
bitsch defeated  the  Grand  Vizier  in  a  great 
battle  near  Shumla;  the  Turks  losing  six 
thousand  killed,  many  taken  prisoners, 
forty-three  cannon,  and  all  their  ammuni- 
tion and  baggage.  Silistria  surrendered  to 
the  Russians,  June  30,  1829;  its  garrison  of 
eight  thousand  men  and  the  armed  inhabi- 
tants becoming  prisoners  of  war;  while  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  artiller}% 
eighty  stand  of  colors,  two  three-tailed 
pashas  and  the  entire  Turkish  flotilla  were 
also  taken. 

Marshal  Diebitsch  forced  the  passes  of 
the  Balkan  mountains,  July  22,  1829,  and 
defeated  seven  thousand  Turks  under  the 
Seraskier  Abdulrahman,  taking  four  hun- 
dred prisoners,   twelve  cannon   and  seven 
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standards.  The  next  day,  July  23,  1829, 
the  Russian  army  captured  Mesembria  with 
twenty  standards,  fifteen  cannon  and  two 
thousand  prisoners;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Russians  took  Achioli  with  fourteen 
cannon,  ammunition,  etc.  Upon  reaching 
the  Black  Sea  coast  the  Russian  army 
was  able  to  cooperate  with  the  Russian 
fleet  under  Admiral  Greig.  Bourgas  was 
taken  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery  and  an 
abundance  of  military  stores,  June  24,  1829. 
Aidos  was  taken  with  the  entire  Turkish 
camp  and  its  military  stores,  June  25,  1829. 
The  Russians  captured  Adrianople,  the 
second  city  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  August 
20,  1829. 

By  the  Peace  of  Adrianople,  September 
14,  1829,  Turkey  recovered  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  and  all  the  towns  which  the  Rus- 
sians had  taken  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia. 
Moldavia  was  to  have  an  independent  ad- 
ministratioij  and  free  trade;  and  Russia  was 
to  have  free  commerce  throughout  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  and  with  all  nations  at  peace 
with  Turkey,  and  free  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Turkey  also  agreed  to  pay  a 
war-indemnity  to  Russia,  besides  an  indem- 
nification for  the  losses  of  Russian  subjedls. 
and  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Greece. 

During  the  Revolution  the  Greek  leaders 
often  quarrelled  among  themselves;  and  in 
1831  the  Greek  President,  Count  John 
Capo  d*Istria,  who,  by  his  sele<5lion  of  bai 
advisers,  had  made  himself  unpopular,  was 
assassinated  as  he  was  about  to  enter  a 
church.  The  three  allied  powers — England, 
France  and  Russia — having  determined  to 
eredl  Greece  into  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  crown  was  bestowed  on  Otho,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  house  of  Bavaria,  who  arrived 
at  Nauplia  in  1833,  ^'^^  reigned  as  King  of 
Greece  until  he  was  hurled  from  the  throne 
by  the  Revolution  of  1862. 

FRENCH   REVOLUTION  OF  JULY,   183O. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  liberal  Ministry 
which  had  been  forced  upon  King  Charles 
X.  by  the  voice  of  public  opinion,  in 
August,  1829,  was  dismissed,  and  an  ultra- 


royalist  Ministry  with  Prince  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac  at  its  head  was  appointed.  This  new" 
Ministry  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  royal 
power,  and  was  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  French  people,  who  accused  Polignac 
and  his  colleagues  of  a  design  for  the  sub- 
version of  popular  liberty  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  ancient  despotism;  but  Po- 
lignac blindly  persevered  in  his  arbitrary 
schemes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  French  Chambers, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  1830,  the  speech  from 
the  throne  clearly  announced  the  king's  de- 
termination to  overcome  by  force  any  obsta- 
cles that  might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  his. 
government,  and  contained  a  threat  to  de- 
prive   the    French    people    of    the    rights- 
granted  them  by  the  Charter.     There  was, 
a  large  majority  against  the  Ministry  in  the- 
Chamber  of  Deputies;   and   that  body  re- 
turned a  frank  repl}'  to  the  royal  speech, 
declaring  that  a  concurrence  did  not  exist 
between  the  views  of  the  government  and 
the  wishes  of  the  people.    The  king,  declar- 
ing his  intention  to  support  his  Ministers^, 
prorogued  the  Chambers;  and  on  the  17th, 
of  May  a  royal  ordinance  declared  them  dis- 
solved, and    ordered  eledlions    for  a  new- 
Chamber. 

In  the  meantime  the  king  and  his  Minis- 
ters, with  the  view  of  overcoming  their  un- 
popularity by  gratifying  the  passion  of  the- 
French  people  for  military  glory,  declared 
war  against  Algiers;  the  Dey  having  refused 
to  pay  long-standing  claims  of  French  citi- 
zens, and  having  insulted  the  honor  of 
France  by  striking  the  French  Consul.  A 
naval  expedition  consisting  of  ninety-seven, 
vessels,  carrying  more  than  forty  thousand 
troops,  and  commanded  by  General  Bour- 
mont,  the  Minister  of  War,  sailed  from 
Toulon  on  the  loth  of  May,  1830,  and  on 
the  14th  reached  the  African  shores.  The 
city  of  Algiers  was  captured  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1830,  with  trifling  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  The  Dey  fled  to  Italy,  and  his 
treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Algiers  occa- 
sioned much  rejoicing  in  France,  but  did. 
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nothing  toward  gaining  popularity  for  the 
Ministry,  public  feeling  being  too  decided 
to  be  thus  easily  aflfecfled.  The  ele<5tions  for 
a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  resulted  in  giv- 
ing the  liberals  a  much  larger  majority 
than  they  had  in  the  Chamber  lately  dis- 
-solved. 

The  Ministry  now  resolved  to  set  the  pop- 
ular will  at  defiance  by  measures  diredlly 
subversive  of  the  constitutional  Charter; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July, 
1830,  three  royal  ordinances  were  issued — 
the  first  dissolving  the  newly  eledled  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  the  second  arbitrarily  alter- 
ing the  mode  of  ele<5tion,  and  the  third  sus- 
pending the  freedom  of  the  press.  Tp  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  popular  feel- 
ing, it  was  apparent  that  these  arbritrary 
measures,  so  subversive  of  popular  rights, 
•could  only  be  executed  by  force;  and  yet  no 
preparations  had  been  made  for  this.  So 
blind  and  infatuated  were  the  king  and  his 
Ministers  that  they  did  not  dream  of  any  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  people.  The 
king  went  on  a  hunting  excursion,  and  the 
Prince  de  Polignac  gave  a  splendid  dinner 
to  his  colleagues.  In  the  evening  mobs  col- 
le<5ted  in  Paris,  lamps  were  demolished,  the 
windows  of  Prince  de  Polignac's  hotel  were 
broken,  and  cries  of  **Down  with  the  Min- 
istry!'* and  **The  Charter  forever!'*  were 
heard. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  July,  1830, 
in  defiance  of  the  royal  ordinance  suspend- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  condudlors 
of  the  liberal  journals  in  Paris  printed  and 
distributed  their  papers  as  usual;  but  their 
types  were  soon  seized  and  their  presses 
broken  by  the  police.  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  was  placed  in  chief  command  of  the 
government  troops,  endeavored  to  assist  the 
police  in  preserving  order;  and  the  Ministrj^ 
declared  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
streets  were  kept  clear  by  the  guards  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  Marshal  Mar- 
mont wrote  to  the  king  that  quiet  was  re- 
stored ;  but  during  the  night  the  citizens 
demolished  the  lamps,  procured  arms,  and 
barricaded  the  streets  with  paving  stones 
torn  up  for  the  purpose. 


On  the  morning  of  July  28th  the  streets 
of  Paris  were  filled  with  armed  citizens, 
who  raised  the  glorious  tri-colored  flag  in 
every  diredlion.  They  carried  with  tri- 
fling loss  the  detached  guard-houses,  the 
arsenal  and  the  powder  magazine.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  tricolor  was  seen  to  wave  from 
the  spire  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
at  eleven  from  the  central  tower  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Carriages  and  omnibuses  were 
thrown  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  the  troops.  The  troops  were 
exposed  to  a  severe  fire  from  the  windows, 
barricades  and  street  comers.  Tiles  and 
stones  were  hurled  upon  them  from  the  tops 
of  houses,  while  oil  and  boiling  water  were 
showered  upon  them  from  the  windows. 
The  king  and  his  Ministers  and  Marshal 
Marmont  were  greatly  surprised  when  they 
discovered  that  what  they  had  at  first  con- 
sidered merely  a  riot  had  assumed  the  for- 
midable aspedl  of  a  revolution.  During  the 
night  the  pavements  were  torn  up,  and  the 
trees  in  the  Boulevards  cut  down,  to  raise 
obstrudlions  for  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

The  contest  was  renewed  with  terrible 
fury  on  the  morning  of  July  29th ;  and 
General  Lafayette  appeared  among  the  in- 
surgents, and  assumed  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard.  At  noon  several  regiments 
of  the  line  deserted  to  the  people.  Thus 
reinforced,  the  mob  stormed  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries,  from  the  windows  of  which 
they  opened  a  tremendous  fire  upon  the 
Swiss  and  royal  guards.  The  brave  defen- 
ders of  the  throne,  unable  to  make  any 
further  resistance  to  the  populace,  succeeded 
only  with  great  difficulty  in  efledling  a  re- 
treat ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  Paris  Revolution  of  July  ended  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  people.  The  Minis- 
ters now  resigned  their  offices,  and  the  king 
signed  an  order  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
ious ordinances  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
Parisians  had  already  resolved  that  Charles 
X.  should  no  longer  reign.  The  Deputies 
to  the  new  Chambers  in  Paris  organized  a 
provisional  government,  and  decreed  that 
the  National  Guard  should  be  reorganized, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  that  con- 
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sisteDt  friend  of  rational  freedom,  the  Mar-  |  fant  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.     No 
quis  de  Lafayette.  ]  attention    was    paid   to    these    proceedings. 

On  the  3iBt  of  July,  1830,  Louis  Philippe,  \  The  Paris  mob  prepared  to  march  in  thou- 
Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Philip  Bgalit^,  ac-  \  sands  to  Rambouillct,  to  which  place  Charles 
cq)led  tlie  office  of  Lieu  tenant -General  of     had  retired;  but  he  did  not  wait  for  their 
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the  French  kingdom.  On  the  2d  of  August 
Charles  X.  formally  abdicated  the  throne 
of  France;  and  bis  son,  the  Dauphin,  re- 
signed his  rights  in  favor  of  the  king's  in- 


coming. Recolledling  too  well  the  awful 
period  of  1789,  when  another  Paris  mob 
marched  to  Versailles,  he  fled  to  England, 
and  for  a  time  took  up  his  residence   in 
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Holyrood  palace,  near  Edinburgh.  He  after- 
ward went  to  Germany,  and  died  of  a 
broken  heart  at  Goritz,  in  Austria,  No- 
vember 6,  1836. 

In  the  meantime  the  newly  ele<5led  French 
Chambers  assembled  in  Paris ;  and,  after 
some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  the 
government  of  France  should  remain  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  and  the  crown  was  conferred 
on  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1830,  took  the  oath  to  support  the 
constitutional  Charter,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  with  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe  I.,  King  of  the  French.  Louis 
Philippe  owed  his  elevation  chiefly  to  the 
venerable  Lafayette,  who,  believing  the 
French  people  still  unfit  for  a  republic,  pre- 
ferred *'a  throne  surrounded  with  republi- 
can institutions.'*  Presenting  the  new  Citi- 
zen King  to  the  people,  in  front  of  the 
Chambers,  Lafayette  exclaimed:  **Nowwe 
have  the  best  of  republics!'* 

BELGIAN  REVOLUTION,    183O. 

The  Paris  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  occa- 
sioned a  violent  shock  throughout  Europe, 
and  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, which  had  already  received  a  severe 
shock  by  the  death  of  the  Czar  Alexander  I., 
in  1825.  Revolutionary  movements  occur- 
red in  Belgium,  Poland,  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  alarmed  absolute  monarchs,  and 
threatened  consequences  fatal  to  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  efFe<5ls  of  the  July  Revolution  of 
Paris  first  displayed  themselves  in  Belgium. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  18 15,  in  utter 
disregard  ofdifFerences  in  language,  religion 
and  interests,  had  united  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium into  one  monarchy,  designated  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
or  Nassau.  From  the  time  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Belgium  with  Holland,  the  Belgians 
suffered  the  most  unmitigated  oppression 
from  the  Dutch  king ;  and  the  Hollanders 
endeavored  to  force  their  own  language, 
laws  and  religion  upon  the  Belgians.  The 
Protestant  courts  were  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic 


youth  in  Belgium.  When  the  Belgian  press 
denounced  the  condudl  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment the  writers  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
or  banished  from  the  country.  The  alliance 
of  the  Belgian  liberal  party  with  the  Cath- 
olic Ultramontane  party  was  designated  by 
the  Dutch  king,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  as  **  infamous." 

Thinking  the  opportunity  favorable,  and 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Paris 
Revolution  of  July,  the  people  of  Brussels 
rose  in  insurre(5lion  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1830,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle  of  four 
days,  expelled  the  Dutch  authorities  and 
garrison  from  the  city.  The  movement 
spread  ;^pidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
of  Belgium  was  in  revolt  against  the  author- 
ity of  the  King  of  Holland.  The  Dutch 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Brussels, 
and  the  Belgian  insurgents  proceeded  against 
Antwerp  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  that  city. 
Thereupon  the  Dutch  General  Chasse  retired 
into  the  citadel  with  his  troops,  and  cannon- 
aded the  town  for  several  hours,  thus  de- 
stroying an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
property.  This  proceeding  caused  much 
exasperation  in  Belgium;  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  the  Belgian  National  Congress 
declared  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Orange  from 
the  Belgian  throne. 

While  the  war  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Belgians  was  in  progress,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  great  powers — Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia — 
held  a  conference  in  London,  where,  after 
long  diplomatic  negotiation,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  separate  Belgium  fi-om  Holland. 

Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  English  royal  family,  and  who 
was  shortly  afterward  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  re- 
ceived the  crown  of  Belgium  with  the  title 
of  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians.  The 
King  of  Holland  vainly  attempted  to  sub- 
due the  Belgians,  who  were  now  aided  by 
England  and  France.  On  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1832,  the  Dutch  army  which  had  held 
possession  of  Antwerp  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  French  army  under  Marshal 
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Gerard.  Leopold  granted  his  subjedls  a 
liberal  constitution  and  the  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  State.  Since  her  sepa- 
ration from  Holland,  Belgium  has  prospered 
wonderfully  in  every  branch  of  industry 
and  social  improvement. 

William  I.,  who  had  been  King  of  Hol- 
land since  18 14,  abdicated  in  1840,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  II.,  who 
died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  III.  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium  reigned 
until  his  death,  December  9,  1865,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  II. 

POLISH    insurrection    OF    183O,    1 83 1. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  ere(5led 
Poland  into  a  kingdom,  with  a  Diet  and  a 
constitution  of  its  own ;  but  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  kingdom  was  vested  in  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  under  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland.  The  Poles  were  soon  disappointed 
in  the  hopes  which  they  had  entertained 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  would  protedl 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  granted  them  by  the  new  consti- 
tution. Before  long  the  principal  offices  in 
Poland  were  filled  w4th  Russians;  the  article 
of  the  new  constitution  granting  freedom 
of  the  press  w^as  annulled;  and  publicity  of 
debate  in  the  Polish  Diet  was  abolished. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I., 
in  1825,  and  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  the  nomi- 
nal administration  of  affairs  in  Poland  was 
intnisted  to  a  Pole;  but  all  the  real  power 
was  invested  in  the  Archduke  Constantine, 
the  brother  of  the  Emperor-king.  Constan- 
tine was  an  unscrupulous  tyrant.  His 
despotic  and  cruel  course  revived  the  old 
spirit  of  Polish  freedom  and  nationality, 
and  the  successful  revolutions  in  France  and 
Belgium  in  1830  urged  the  Poles  to  a  rebell- 
ion against  the  Russian  power.  Secret  or- 
ganizations were  formed,  w'hose  objec5t  was 
to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  Polish  in- 
dependence, and  the  reunion,  under  one 
government,  of  those  portions  of  Poland 
which  had  been  absorbed  by  Austria,  Russia 
and  Prussia. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November, 
5-96.-U.  H. 


1830,  the  students  of  the  Cadet  school  at 
Warsaw  attempted  to  seize  Constantine; 
while  another  party  summoned  the  people 
to  arms.  Constantine  escaped  from  Poland 
after  a  severe  conflic5t,  in  which  several  hun- 
dred of  his  guards  were  killed.  The  insur- 
gents forced  the  arsenal  at  Warsaw,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  day  forty  thousand 
men  were  in  arms.  The  insurgent  Poles  es- 
tablished a  provisional  government,  with 
Adam  Czartoryski,  General  Chlopiki  and 
others  at  its  head  ;  and  great  enthusiasm 
prevailed  in  the  Polish  capital. 

The  provisional  government  at  Warsaw 
appointed  Chlopiki  di(5lator  ;  and  the  Polish 
Diet,  which  was  hastily  assembled,  invested 
Prince  Radzivil  with  absolute  power ;  but 
the  Polish  aristocracy,  alarmed  at  the  vio- 
lence of  the  republican  and  democratic  clubs 
at  Warsaw,  opposed  every  attempt  to  excite 
a  popular  war.  The  Diet  pronounced  the 
deposition  of  the  princely  House  of  Romanoff 
in  Poland  ;  and,   on  the  5th  of  February, 

1 83 1,  after  two  months  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  negotiation,  the  Czar  Nicholas 
rejedling  all  terms  but  unconditional  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Poles,  a  Russian 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Field-Marshal  Diebitsch, 
appeared  in  Poland.  An  indecisive  action 
occurred  on  the  5th,  February,  1831;  and  on 
the  25th  a  desperate  engagement  occurred 
between  forty  thousand  Poles  under  Prince 
Radzivil  and  one  hundred  thousand  Rus- 
sians, and  when  the  shades  of  night  closed 
the  combat  the  dead  bodies  of  ten  thousand 
Russians  covered  the  sanguinary  field.  On 
the  night  of  the  31st  of  March,  1831,  the 
Polish  army  under  General  Skrzynecki 
fought  and  routed  twenty  thousand  Rus- 
sians. The  Poles  rapidly  followed  up  their 
advantages,  and  before  the  close  of  April  the 
Russian  forces  were  driven  out  of  Poland. 

After  concentrating  his  forces  at  Minsk, 
Skrzynecki  crossed  the  Bug  and  advanced  to 
Ostrolenka,  where  his  army,  led  by  General 
Bem,  encountered  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
Russians,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1831.  The 
carnage  was  frightful.  No  quarter  was 
given  by  either  party.     The  Poles  were  de- 
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feated  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand  men. 
The  vi<5lorious  Russians  also  lost  heavily, 
and  three  of  their  generals  were  among  the 
slain. 

Owing  to  the  dissensions  among  the  Polish 
leaders,  the  insurredlion  rapidly  declined  in 
strength  after  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  In 
June,  1851,  both  Field-Marshal  Diebitsch 
and  the  Archduke  Constantine  met  with 
sudden  deaths.  The  populace  of  Warsaw 
ascribed  the  failure  of  the  revolution  to 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy, 
thirty  of  whom  were  sacrificed  to  the  popu- 
lar fury.  The  Polish  dictator,  Czartoryski, 
the  successor  of  Chlopiki,  fled  in  terror  to 
General  Dembinski*s  camp;  whereupon  the 
Polish  Diet  invested  Krukowiecki  with  the 
supreme  power. 

At  length  a  Russian  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Paskiewitsch,  advanced  on  Warsaw. 
At  Wola,  the  ancient  place  of  the  eledlion 
of  the  Polish  kings,  the  attacks  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  repulsed.  On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
tember,  1831,  after  two  days  of  furious  as- 
saults, during  which  twenty  thousand  Rus- 
sians and  ten  thousand  Poles  laid  down  their 
lives,  the  cowardly  didlator,  Krukowiecki, 
surrendered  Warsaw  and  Praga  to  Paskie- 
witsch. The  main  body  of  the  Polish  army 
retreated  from  Warsaw  and  soon  afterward 
dispersed. 

The  fall  of  Warsaw  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  insurreAion,  and  unfortunate  Poland 
again  groaned  under  the  iron  heel  of  Rus- 
sian despotism.  Many  of  the  Polish  insur- 
gents retired  into  voluntary  exile  in  foreign 
lands;  and  eighty  thousand  of  those  who 
remained  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians, including  generals,  soldiers  and  no- 
bles, were  consigned  to  the  dungeons  and 
mines  of  Siberia  in  one  year. 

Poland  was  deprived  of  her  Constitution, 
her  Diet  and  her  State  Council  by  the 
Organic  Statute,  and  was  incorporated  with 
the  Russian  Empire  with  a  separate  gov- 
ernment and  administration  of  justice;  and 
Polish  nationality  and  independence  seemed 
extinguished,  while  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
was  established  in  the  conquered  country. 


INSURRECTIONS     IN     GERMANY,    183I-1833. 

The  Paris  revolution  of  July  also  occa- 
sioned some  revolutionary  movements  in 
Germany.  The  insurrections  which  took 
place  in  Hanover,  Saxony  and  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  in  1831,  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  liberal  constitutions  in  those  states.  In 
Brunswick  the  constitution  was  improved, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  despotic  Duke 
Charles,  and  the  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Duchy  by  his  brother. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  was  introduced 
into  Baden,  and  the  liberals  obtained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  Chambers  of  Southern  Ger- 
many; but  their  increasing  audacity  in 
speech  and  in  writing,  as  particularly  dis- 
played at  the  Hambacher  festival  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  May  27.  1832,  brought  about  a  re- 
acflion  and  restridlion. 

An  effort  of  a  few  young  madcaps,  stu- 
dents, journalists  and  literar>'  men  to  dis- 
perse the  German  Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  April  3,  1833,  aided  the  cause 
of  the  rea(5lionary  party,  thus  giving  a 
great  blow  to  the  cause  of  liberalism  in  Ger- 
many, and  bringing  on  a  severe  persecution 
of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.  The 
guilty  and  the  suspe<5led  were  subje<5led  to 
countless  arrests  and  judicial  examinations ; 
and  the  prisons  and  the  fortresses  were 
filled  with  political  offenders,  while  multi- 
tudes of  fugitives  were  wandering  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  was  resumed  with  severity,  the  book- 
trade  was  watched,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Estates  were  circumscribed. 

INSURRECTIONS  IN  ITALY,    183O-183I. 

The  success  of  the  July  Revolution  of 
Paris  roused  the  liberals  in  Italy  to  aftion, 
but  their  efforts  resulted  in  defeat.  Insur- 
redlions  which  broke  out  in  Bologna,  Parma 
and  Modena  were  suppressed  by  Austrian 
troops  ;  and  the  regents  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  latter  two  states  were  restor- 
ed to  their  governments.  In  the  Papal 
States  the  bandits  andconvicfls  who  were 
employed  in  keeping  down  the  revolution- 
ists conduced  themselves  in  so  shameful  a 
manner  that  the  Austrian  troops  marched 
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into  that  sedlion  to  protedl  the  country 
against  its  own  soldiers.  To  prevent  the 
Austrians  from  establishing  their  own 
supremacy  in  the  Papal  territory,  the  French, 
by  a  Coup  de  Main,  seized  upon  Ancona, 
which  they  held  for  several  years. 

King  Charles  Felix  of  Sardinia  died  in 
183 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Charles  Albert,  who  found  his  kingdom 
without  an  army,  and  wholly  subservient  to 
Austria,  whose  power  in  Italy  had  been 
vastly  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  revolt 
of  1830.  Charles  Albert  was  disposed  to 
pursue  a  liberal  policy  toward  his  subje<5ls, 
and  was  even  willing  to  grant  them  the 
constitution  which  he  had  given  them  as 
regent;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  do  so,  as  that 
would  have  involved  him  in  a  war  with 
Austria,  for  which  his  kingdom  was  unpre- 
pared. 

At  this  time  a  new  party  or  secret  league, 
called  Young  Italy,  was  organized  by  Joseph 
Mazzini,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Italy 
from  foreign  rule  and  uniting  the  whole 
country  under  one  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Mazzini  was  a  man  of  great  genius 
and  a  brilliant  orator.  He  strove  to  induce 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  to  lead  the 
popular  movement  and  to  drive  the  Austri- 
ans from  Italy,  but  the  Piedmontese  king 
was  afraid  to  take  so  bold  a  step.  Mazzini 
then  sought  to  excite  the  Piedmontese  army 
to  revolt  against  Charles  Albert,  but  was 
forced  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  took  re- 
fuge in  Genoa,  whence  he  led  a  foolish  ex- 
pedition into  Savoy  in  January,  1833,  to 
inaugurate  a  revolution.  The  movement 
failed,  and  he  fled  to  London.  This  expe- 
dition so  alarmed  Charles  Albert  that  he 
now  began  to  consider  the  liberals  his 
enemies,  and  allied  himself  more  closely 
with  Austria  and  the  Jesuits  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  his  authority.  The  Pied- 
montese people,  indignant  at  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  Polish  and  other  refu- 
gees who  followed  Mazzini,  sustained  their 
king  in  his  readlionary  policy  ;  and  for  the 
next  fourteen  years  Piedmont  submitted 
quietly  to  the  absolute  government  of  its 
king. 


SPANISH   CIVIL  WAR   OF    1833-1839. 

King  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain — during 
whose  reign  the  vSpanish-American  colonies 
eredled  themselves  into  independent  repub- 
lics, after  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  with 
the  mother  country — ruled  in  the  most  des- 
potic manner,  suppressing  every  germ  of 
constitutional  freedom.  For  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  succession  to  the  Spanish 
throne  to  his  daughter  Isabella,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  younger  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
Ferdinand  VII.  abolished  the  Salic  Law, 
which  had  prevailed  in  all  Bourbon  king- 
doms. 

When  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  in  1833,  and 
his  daughter  Isabella  II.  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  the  Carlists,  as  the  adher- 
ents of  Don  Carlas  were  called,  who  were 
numerous  in  the  North  of  Spain,  took  up 
arms  and  involved  the  Spanish  kingdom  in 
civil  war.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
liberal  party  in  Spain  to  the  support  of  the 
young  queen,  the  queen-mother  Maria  Chris- 
tina, who  adled  as  regent  during  her  daugh- 
ter's minority,  restored  the  Cortes  Constitu- 
tion of  1812. 

The  friends  of  absolute  monarchy  sided 
with  Don  Carlos.  The  warlike  Basques,  in 
the  North  of  Spain,  especially  drew  their 
swords  for  Don  Carlos  and  absolutism,  under 
enterprising  leaders, ,  such  as  Zumalacarre- 
guy  and  Cabrera.  Many  bloody  battles 
were  fought,  and  the  queen-mother  received 
aid  from  England  and  France.  After  the 
civil  war  had  lasted  six  years,  and  about  three 
hundred  thousand  lives  had  been  sacrificed, 
the  Carlists  were  subdued.  On  August  31, 
1839,  General  Espartero  compelled  the  Car- 
list  General  Maroto  to  lay  down  his  arms  by 
capitulation,  and  thus  brought  about  the 
general  pacification  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

General  Espartero  quarrelled  with  the 
queen-mother  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war ;  and  after  removing  her  from  the 
regency,  in  1841,  he  obtained  control  of  the 
government;  but  he  was  overthrown  in 
1843  by  General  Narvaez,  and  was  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  England,  whereupon  the 
queen-mother  recovered  her  lost  authority. 
In  1853  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Spain  in 
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consequence  of  the  despotic  measures  of  the 
government;  and  in  1854  an  insurre<5lion  in 
Madrid  compelled  the  queen-mother  to  flee, 
whereupon  a  provisional  government  under 
Espartero  was  formed ;  but  Queen  Isabella 
II.  afterward  secured  control  of  the  gov-  j 
ernment.  General  O'Donnell  afterward  di- 
rected the  Spanish  government. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Mehemet  Ali,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
became  Pasha  of  Eg>'pt  in  1805,  and  who 
had  fully  established  his  power  by  his  treach- 
erous massacre  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs  in 
181 1,  did  much  for  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  Eg>'pt.  In  181 8  his  armies 
commanded  by  his  sons  subdued  the  Waha- 
bees,  the  new  Mohammedan  secfl  of  Arabia, 
and  reduced  that  desert  land  under  his 
sway.  In  18 19  and  1820  he  conquered  Nu- 
bia, Senaar,  Kordofan  and  Dongola.  He 
organized  a  powerful  army  and  an  efiicient 
navy  on  the  European  model,  and  officered 
each  with  Europeaq  adventurers,  mainly 
Frenchmen.  He  caused  harbors  and  docks 
to  be  constru(5led,  and  introduced  the  man- 
ufa(5lure  of  arms,  clothing  and  other  articles 
into  Egypt,  and  carefully  fostered  these  in- 
dustries. He  gave  Egypt  once  more  a  firm 
and  despotic  government,  and  that  country 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  internal 
tranquillity  which  it  had  not  experienced  for 
many  centuries.  In  1825,  as  we  have  seen, 
Mehemet  Ali  sent  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha 
with  an  army  and  fleet  to  aid  his  master,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  suppressing  the  Greek 
Revolution;  but  his  fleet  was  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  allied  English,  French  and 
Russian  fleet  at  Navarino,  0(5tober  20,  1827. 

Mehemet  Ali's  real  design  was  to  convert 
Egypt  into  an  independent  hereditary  king- 
dom under  his  own  sway.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  Greek  War  for  Inde- 
pendence he  restored  his  fleet  on  a  more  for- 
midable scale  and  increased  his  army.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  had  been  seriously  weak- 
ened by  the  losses  which  it  had  sustained 
since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur>',  and  the  time  appeared  auspicious  for 
the  execution  of  his  projedl. 


As  a  reward  for  his  services  to  his  suze- 
rain. Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  Mehemet  Ali 
had  been  given  the  pashalic  of  the  island 
of  Crete;  but  his  ambition  was  not  thus  sat- 
isfied. He  therefore  demand  Syria,  but  was 
refused  that  province  by  the  Sultan.  Me- 
hemet Ali  accordingly  resolved  to  conquer 
Syria,  and  a  quarrel  with  the  Pasha  of  Acre 
afforded  him  a  pretext  for  invading  that 
province.  He  sent  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
sand men  under  his  son,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
an  experienced  and  able  general,  into  Syria. 
The  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
assisted  by  the  Egyptian  fleet,  besieged 
Acre,  which  surrendered  May  27,  1832; 
after  which  the  Egyptian  forces  quickly 
overran  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  advanced  in  a  rapid  course 
of  vi(5lories  toward  Constantinople,  succes- 
sively defeating  the  Turkish  armies  sent 
against  him  at  Ems,  in  Upper  Syria,  July  6, 
1832  ;  at  Bey  Ian,  in  Cilicia,  near  the  an- 
cient battle-field  of  Issus,  July  29,  1832;  and 
at  Koneih,  in  the  province  of  Anatolia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  0<5lober  29,  1832.  This  last 
vicftorj'  made  Ibrahim  Pasha  master  of  almost 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  advance  on  the  Turkish  capital, 
which  was  only  saved  from  capture  by  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia  in  the  Sultanas  behalf. 

England,  France  and  Russia  compelled 
Mehemet  Ali  to  accept  a  peace  which  left 
him  in  possession  of  the  pashalics  of  Egypt 
and  Crete,  and  annexed  to  them  the  pasha- 
lics of  Jerusalem,  Tripoli,  Aleppo,  Damas- 
cus and  Adana,  but  which  left  him  a  vassal 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  This  treaty,  which 
was  signed  July  8,  1833,  was  a  great  victon- 
for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  a  great  humilia- 
tion for  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.,  being  virtu- 
ally a  surrender  of  all  the  countries  which 
the  Turks  had  acquired  by  the  conquests 
of  Sultan  Selim  I.  in  151 7. 

Mehemet  Ali  steadily  pursued  his  design 
of  converting  his  dominions  into  an  inde- 
pendent hereditary  monarchy,  thus  arousing 
the  anger  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  Me- 
hemet Ali  refused  to  pay  the  custouiar\* 
tribute  to  the  Sultan,  and  had  the  boldness 
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to  remove  the  Turkish  guards  from  Moham- 
med's tomb  at  Medina  and  to  appoint  his 
own  Arab  soldiers  in  their  stead — an  a<5t 
which  was  an  open  repudiation  of  the  Sul- 
tan's authority  as  the  Khalif  of  Islam. 
This  bold  proceeding  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis;  and,  after  some  efforts  at  negotiation, 
Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  sent  a  peremptory 
order  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  restore  the 
Turkish  guards  to  the  Prophet's  tomb,  to 
promptly  pay  his  annual  tribute,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  Sultan's  vassal.  Me- 
hemet  Ali  bluntly  rejedled  the  Sultan's  de- 
mands, whereupon  the  Sultan  declared  war 
against  his  rebellious  vassal,  A.  D.  1839. 

A  large  and  well- equipped  Turkish  army 
under  Hafiz  Pasha  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  fought  a  battle  with  the  Egyptian  army 
under  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Nisibis,  on  the 
Euphrates,  June  25,  1839.  Entire  regiments 
in  the  Turkish  army  deserted  to  the  Eg}'p- 
tians;  and  those  which  remained  loyal  to  the 
Sultan's  standard  were  routed  with  the  loss 
of  all  their  artillery,  baggage  and  stores. 
An  Ottoman  fleet  which  left  Constantinople, 
July  6,  1839,  to  attack  Alexandria,  reached 
the  latter  city  a  week  later,  and  was  at 
once  surrendered  to  the  Egyptians  by  its 
treacherous  commander. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  was  again  at  the 
mercy  of  the  vidlorious  Pasha  of  Egypt; 
and  Constantinople  would  have  been  taken 
had  not  England,  Austria,  Prussia  and 
Russia  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  young 
Sultan  Abdui^  Medjid,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Mahmoud  II.,  who  had  died  a  few 
days  after  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Nisibis, 
June,  1839.  France  was  anxious  to  place 
Mehemet  Ali  on  the  Turkish  throne  ;  but  the 
other  four  Great  Powers,  by  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  of  London  in  the  summer  of  1840, 
sustained  the  claims  of  the  young  Abdul 
Medjid.  The  British,  Austrian  and  Turk- 
ish fleets  bombarded  Beyreut  and  Acre,  thus 
expelling  the  Egyptian  garrisons  from  those 
Syrian  forts  and  aiding  the  Ottoman  forces 
to  recover  Syria  for  the  young  Sultan. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  forced  to  restore  the  Otto- 
man fleet  and  to  withdraw  his  armies  from 
Crete  and  Asia  Minor. 


By  a  treaty  signed  February  13,  1841, 
Egypt  was  left  in  possession  of  Mehemet 
Ali  and  his  successors  in  the  diredl  line,  but 
all  his  conquests  in  his  first  war  with  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud  II.  were  restored  to  the  Sul- 
tan. The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  to  pay  a 
specified  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  to  render  him  military  and 
naval  aid  when  summoned  to  do  so. 
\i^Iehemet  Ali  continued  to  rule  Egypt 
until  1848,  when  his  mind  gave  way,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
who  died  two  months  afterward,  November 
9,  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Abbas  Pasha. 

russo-circassian  wars. 

For  more  than  thirty  years,  from  1827  to 
1859,  the  Russians  were  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle with  the  warlike  Circassians  of  the  Cau- 
casus region,  who  were  led  by  their  hero- 
prophet  Schamyl.  The  most  famous  events 
of  this  struggle  were  the  Russian  storming 
and  capture  of  Himri,  0<5lober  8,  1832,  and 
the  taking  of  Akulgo  by  storm  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1843,  on  which  occasion  they  lost 
twelve  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  In 
1845  Prince  Woronzoff"  was  put  in  command 
of  the  Russian  armies  in  Circassia.  Prince 
WoronzoflF  was  defeated  by  Schamyl  near 
Tiflis  in  1853,  while  another  Russian  army 
was  also  defeated  by  a  Circassian  force. 
The  Russians  finally  effe<5led  the  conquest 
of  Circassia  by  the  capture  of  Schamyl  in 

1859. 

REFORMS   IN  ENGLAJSTD. 

During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.,  A.  D.  1 820-1 830,  Great  Britain  was 
agitated  by  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform.  The  new  king,  while  Prince  Re- 
gent, had  been  called  the  **First  Gentleman 
in  Europe,**  because  of  his  polished  man- 
ners. He  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age  when 
he  became  King  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Hanover,  on  the  death  of  his  father  George 
III.,  January  29,  1820.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated, but  had  given  himself  up  to  a  life  of 
pleasure  and  to  the  society  of  gay  and  vic- 
ious companions.  His  folly  and  extrava- 
gance had  as  early  as  1794  plunged  him  in- 
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to  a  debt  of  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

In  about  a  month  after  his  accession  the 
violent  temper  of  popular  feeling  in  Eng- 
land was  shown  by  the  Cato  Street  Con- 
spiracy in  London,  contrived  by  some  des- 
perate charadlers  with  Arthur  Thistlewood 
at  their  head  for  the  assassination  of  the 
whole  Ministry,  and  which  was  punished 
by  the  hanging  of  Thistlewood  and  four  bf 
his  accomplices. 

While  Prince  of  Wales,  George  IV.  had 
been  induced  by  his  father  to  marry  his 
cousin,  the  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel.  This  marriage  occurred  in 
1795.  The  prince  soon  separated  from  his 
wife,  and  accused  her  of  unfaithfulness  to 
her  marriage-vows.  After  becoming  king 
his  first  adl  was  to  renew  this  charge  in  the 
most  public  manner,  and  to  cause  the  Min- 
istry to  introduce  a  bill  into  Parliament  to 
grant  him  a  divorce  from  his  wife  and  to  de- 
grade her  on  charges  of  miscondudl  while 
abroad  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Queen 
Caroline  was  as  popular  with  the  English 
people  as  her  royal  husband  was  odious  to 
them,  and  their  intense  resentment  at  the 
attack  upon  her  charadler  and  her  title  com- 
pelled the  House  of  Lords  to  abandon  the 
bill  of  divorce.  The  queen  had  been  ably 
defended  by  Henry  Brougham,  afterward 
Lord  Brougham. 

The  king,  less  sensitive  to  public  senti- 
ment than  the  Lords,  determined  to  oppose 
her  coronation  as  his  consort,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  this  step  by  his  Privy  Council.  The 
Queen  was  equally  resolved  to  maintain  her 
rights  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  coronation 
day,  July  19,  1821,  she  appeared  at  the  doors 
of  Westminster  Abbey  and  demanded  admis- 
sion, but  was  refused.  This  humiliation  hast- 
ened her  death.  She  fell  seriously  ill,  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  August  7,  1821.  She  left 
diredlions  that  her  body  should  be  taken  to 
Germany  and  interred  with  those  of  her  an- 
cestors at  Brunswick,  and  that  the  following 
inscription  should  be  put  upon  her  coffin  : 
**Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  in- 
jured Queen  of  England." 

The  king's  animosity  was  not  appeased  by 


his  wife's  death,  and  her  body  was  subjedled 
to  insult.  The  procession  which  attended 
the  body  to  Harwich  on  its  way  to  the  Con- 
tinent was  ordered  not  to  pass  through 
London  ;  but  the  people  were  determined 
that  it  should  pass  through  the  city,  and 
carried  their  point  by  tearing  up  the  pave- 
ments and  placing  trees  across  the  roads, 
thus  bringing  on  a  series  of  conflicts  in 
which  two  persons  were  killed. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  been  ex- 
tending their  power  in  the  East.  They  had 
taken  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  from 
the  Dutch  in  1796,  and  afterward  tookTrin- 
comalee  from  them.  The  British  conquest 
of  the  native  Kingdom  of  Kandy  in  1815 
gave  the  English  possession  of  the  whole 
island  of  Ceylon,  which  has  always  been  a 
crown  colony.  In  1819  a  British  colony  was 
established  at  Singapore,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  as  a  market  for  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  the  East  Indies.  The  island  of 
Java,  which  the  British  took  from  the  Dutch 
in  181 1,  was  restored  to  the  latter  in  1815; 
but  the  British  retained  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  they  had  finally  conquered 
from  the  Dutch  in  1806,  and  also  retained 
the  island  of  Mauritius,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  French. 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
1805,  Sir  Hilaro  Barlow  became  Governor- 
General  of  British  India,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Lord  Minto  in  1807.  In  1813  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  became  Governor-General,  and 
during  his  administration  of  ten  years  the 
freebooting  Pindarries  and  the  Ghoorkas  of 
Nepaul  were  subdued. 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Am- 
herst as  Governor- General  of  British  India, 
which  began  in  1823  and  lasted  five  years, 
the  English  East  India  Company  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  Burmese  in  1824, 
which  ended  in  1826  in  giving  the  British 
additional  territories.  In  1828  Lord  Will- 
iam Cavendish  Bentinck  became  Governor- 
General  of  British  India,  and  in  1836  began 
the  administration  of  Lord  Auckland.  In 
Upper  Guinea,  in  Western  Africa,  the 
British  colonies  were  severely  harassed  in 
1824  by  the  Ashantees,  who  defeated  and 
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murdered  the  British  governor,  Sir  Charles 
McCarthy  ;  but  the  Ashantees  were  forced 
to  accept  peace  in  1827. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  been  created 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  and  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Ministry,  committed  suicide  in  1822, 
and  was  succeeded  in  office  by  the  talented 
George  Canning,  under  whose  able  leader- 
ship the  earlier  progressive  policy  of  the 
second  William  Pitt  returned.  In  foreign 
affairs  Canning's  first  adl  was  to  break  with 
the  Holy  Alliance.  .He  asserted  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  principle  he  sent  troops  in  1826  to 
defend  Portugal  against  Spanish  interven- 
tion, and  also  recognized  the  independence 
of  Spain's  revolted  colonies  in  Mexico  and 
South  America . 

In  home  affairs  Canning's  influence  was 
seen  in  the  new  strength  acquired  by  Cath- 
olic Emancipation,  and  in  the  passage  of 
a  bill  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825  for 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics.  With  the 
entry  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Huskisson,  into  of- 
fice, in  1823,  commenced  a  commercial  policy 
founded  on  a  convi<5lion  of  the  benefits  of  free 
trade,  which  afterward  resulted  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  The  new  drift  of  public 
policy  divided  the  Ministry,  and  this  di- 
vision showed  itself  openly  at  Lord  Liver- 
pool's death  in  1827. 

Canning  became  Lord  Liverpool's  suc- 
cessor as  Prime  Minister;  but  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  refused  to  serve  under,  him,  as 
did  also  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Eldon,  and 
the  Home  Secretary,  Robert  Peel.  Can- 
ning's last  official  a<5l  was  his  intervention 
in  Turkish  affairs  in  behalf  of  the  strug- 
gling Greeks  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France  and  Russia,  at  Lon- 
don, July  6,  1827.  Canning's  Ministry  was 
broken  up  by  his  death  four  months  after 
its  formation.  A  new  Ministry  under  Lord 
Goderich  was  formed  on  Canning's  princi- 
ples, but  was  at  once  weakened  by  its  posi- 
tion on  foreign  affairs;  and  the  blow  infli(5led 
upon  Turkey  by  the  allied  English,  French 
and    Russian  naval  vi(5lory  at  Navarino, 


Odlober  20,  1827,  was  not  popular  with  the 
English  people,  and  was  fatal  to  Lord  Go- 
derich's  Ministry,  which  was  forced  to  re- 
sign in  1828. 

A  purely  Tory  Ministry  under  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  then  came  into  power, 
with  Robert  Peel  for  its  chief  support  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  generally 
viewed  as  a  promise  of  utter  resistance  to  all 
further  progress  or  reform;  but  several 
great  measures  of  reform  made  it  memora- 
ble. In  1828  Parliament  repealed  the  Test 
and  Corporation  A<5ls,  passed  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  required 
the  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion for  office.  This  triumph,  which  was 
achieved  after  a  brief  Parliamentary  strug- 
gle, greatly  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  which 
excluded  them  from  Parliament.  A  motion 
made  in  their  favor  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  six,  but  a  similar  motion  was 
defeated  in*  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  1828.  Brunswick 
Clubs  were  fornxed  by  the  advocates  of  Prot- 
estant ascendency  to  resist  all  further  con- 
cession, while  the  Catholic  leaders  and  their 
friends  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to 
render  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
popular.  The  agitation  in  Ireland,  kept 
up  by  the  Catholic  Association  formed  by 
Daniel  O'Connell,  threatened  that  country 
with  civil  war;  as  the  most  intemperate  ha- 
rangues were  made  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Brunswick  Clubs  and  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. 

The  sudden  display  of  strength  by  the 
Irish  Catholics,  who  eledled  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell to  represent  the  County  Clare  in  Parlia- 
ment, brought  the  agitation  to  a  point 
where  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  to  choose  between  concession  and 
civil  war;  as  O'Connell  was  sustained  by 
the  whole  Catholic  population  of  Ireland, 
and  as  he  demanded  the  removal  of  all 
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Catholic  disabilities,  threatening  civil  war 
as  the  alternative.  The  danger  was  very 
great,  and  both  parties  were  surprised  to 
hear  Catholic  Emancipation  recommended 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening 
of  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1829.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  introduced  a  bill  which 
he  said  was  the  only  means  to  avert  civil 
war,  and  which  admitted  Roman  Catholics 
to  Parliament  and  to  all  civil  and  military 
oflSces  under  the  crown,  except  those  of  re- 
gent, Lord  Chancellor  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  some 
others.  This  Catholic  Emancipation  Afl 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
came a  law  upon  receiving  the  royal  assent, 
April  13,  1829. 

King  George  IV.  died  at  Windsor  Castle, 
June  26,  1830.  As  his  only  child,  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  was  dead,  he  was  succeeded 
on  the  thrones  of  Great  Britain  and  Han- 
over by  his  brother  William  Henry,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who  thus  became  William  IV. 
The  new  king  had  passed  his  early  life  in 
the  navy,  and  was  wholly  without  political 
experience.  He  ascended  the  British  throne 
at  a  time  of  great  trouble.  The  popular 
discontent  in  England  was  very  great,  and 
manifested  itself  in  the  burning  of  farm- 
ricks  and  in  the  breaking  of  machinery. 
There  was  a  demand  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1830  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  Reform  in 
England.  King  William  IV.  was  person- 
ally in  favor  of  the  Reform  movement;  but 
the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
fused all  concession,  and  was  consequently 
compelled  to  resign  ;  whereupon  a  Whig 
Ministry — the  first  in  twenty  years — came 
into  oflSce  under  Earl  Grey,  pledged  to  Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

The  necessity  for  Reform  was  very  great. 
New  towns,  some  of  them,  like  Manchester 
and  Birmingham,  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  kingdom,  and  w^hich 
had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
were  wholly  unrepresented  in  Parliament; 
while  the  old  and  rotten  boroughs,  some  of 
which  had  but  a  few  inhabitants,  elecfled 


members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Such 
boroughs,  as  we  have  already  obser\'ed, 
were  usually  owned  by  some  large  land- 
owner, who  controlled  the  elections  to  suit 
himself  and  openly  sold  his  influence.  Most 
of  the  small  towns  were  controlled  b}'  a 
clique,  which  could  be  bought  and  sold. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Pitts  had 
made  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reform  these 
evils,  the  aristocratic  opposition  being  too 
powerful  for  them  to  overcome.  The  cheap 
publications  of  William  Cobbett  in  1816, 
which  advocated  a  total  reform  of  this  sys- 
tem of  abuses,  revived  the  cry  for  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  the  demand  for  which  had 
steadily  increased  until  it  had  now  become 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

On  March  i,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  of 
Earl  Grey's  Cabinet,  introduced  a  Reform 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  de- 
prived fifty-six  *  *  pocket  boroughs ' '  of  rep- 
resentation and  assigned  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  members  which  they  return- 
ed to  counties  or  large  towns  which  had 
hitherto  been  unrepresented  in  Parliament, 
established  a  ten  pound  household  qualifica- 
tion for  voters  in  boroughs,  and  extended  the 
county  franchise  to  leaseholders,  copyholders 
and  tenant  occupants  of  premises  of  certain 
values.  The  defeat  of  this  bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons  caused  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Ministry  and  the  eledlion  of  a 
House  of  Commons  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  This  new  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  Reform  Bill,  but  the 
House  of  Lords  reje<5led  it;  whereupon  a 
great  excitement  followed  throughout  Eng- 
land, while  great  riots  and  incendiary  fires 
occurred  at  London,  Bristol,  Derby  and  Not- 
tingham, in  the  fall  of  183 1.  The  English 
people  formed  unions  to  refuse  payment  of 
taxes  until  their  just  demands  were  conced- 
ed. The  Reform  Bill  again  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  whereupon  the  Lords 
who  had  opposed  it,  warned  by  the  excited 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  withdrew  and  al- 
lowed the  measure  to  pass ;  and  the  First 
Reform  BUI  finally  received  the  royal  assent 
June  7,  1832,  thus  becoming  a  law.  By  this 
important  though  bloodless  revolution — this 
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triumph  of  the  cause  of  popular  freedom — 
the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  half 
a  million  British  subje<5ls,  and  the  English 
middle  class  was  invested  with  the  supreme 
political  power  in  the  British  Empire. 

The  Reform  Parliament — the  obje<5l  of 
so  many  hopes  and  fears — assembled  January 
29,  1833,  and  passed  an  a(5l  abolishing  sla- 
very in  the  British  colonies,  allowing  the 
masters  a  compensation  of  twenty  million 
pounds  sterling  for  the  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves  thus  emancipated  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  August,  1833  ;  thus  eflFedling  a 
result  for  which  the  great  philanthropists, 
William  Wilberforce  and  Thomas  Clarkson, 
had  labored  for  a  lifetime,  Wilberforce  dying 
a  few  months  afterward,  1833.  The  Reform 
Parliament  also  passed  an  a<5l  in  1833  abol- 
ishing the  commercial  monopoly  of  the 
English  East  India  Company  and  throwing 
open  the  trade  of  British  India  to  all  British 
merchants.  The  Reform  Parliament  also 
passed  a  New  Poor  Law  in  1834,  to  check 
the  growing  evils  of  pauperism. 

But  the  violence  of  the  Reform  Parliament 
— especially  that  of  the  great  Irish  orator 
and  agitator,  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  de- 
manded a  repeal  of  the  Parliamentary  Union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain — did  much  to 
justify  the  fears  of  its  enemies  and  to  create 
a  reaaion  throughout  the  kingdom  against 
it  Even  King  William  IV.,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a  Whig,  like  his  brother  and 
predecessor,  George  IV.,  went  over  to  the 
Tories.  On  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey, 
in  1834,  the  Whig  Ministry  was  reorganized 
under  Lord  Melbourne.  This  Ministry  was 
soon  dismissed  by  the  king,^  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Tory  Ministry  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  November,  1834;  but  another  general 
ele<5lion  returned  a  Whig  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  thus  restored  Lord 
Melbourne's  Ministry  to  power,  April,  1835. 

In  1835  Parliament  passed  the  Municipal 
Corporations  A61,  restoring  to  inhabitants 
of  towns  the  rights  of  self-government,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  since  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1836  Parliament 
passed  the  General  Registration  Adl,  the 
Tithe    Commutation    Adl    to    remedy   the 


constant  quarrels  over  tithes,  and  the  Civil 
Marriage  Ac5l  to  remove  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal grievances  of  Dissenters.  A  system 
of  national  education  commenced  in  1834 
by  a  small  annual  grant  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  was  developed  in  1839  by 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  educational  purposes  and  by  the 
steady  increase  of  educational  grants. 

The  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  in  1830  by  its  projector, 
George  Stephenson,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  railway  system  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  soon  adopted  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  gave  a  mighty  im- 
pulse to  trade. 

King  William  IV.,  the  ** Sailor  King,'* 
died  at  Windsor  Castle,  June  20,  1837,  after 
a  short  reign  of  seven  years;  and,  as  his  two 
children,  his  daughters  by  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  had 
both  died  in  infancy,  he  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by 
his  niece,  the  Princess  Alexandrina  Vi<5toria, 
the  only  child  of  his  brother  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent,  and  who  thus  became  Queen 
Victoria.  As  females  were  excluded  from 
the  throne  of  Hanover  by  the  Salic  Law, 
Vi(5loria\s  uncle,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke 
of  Cumberland, the  fifth  son  of  George  III., 
ascended  the  throne  of  that  German  king- 
dom ;  and  the  crowns  of  England  and  Han- 
over, which  had  been  worn  by  the  same  in- 
dividual from  1 7 14  to  1837,  bave  ever  since 
remained  separated.  The  reign  of  William 
IV.  was  the  only  one  in  English  history 
that  was  not  disturbed  by  a  foreign  war  or 
by  an  insurredlion  in  the  English  domin- 
ions, and  during  which  there  was  no  execu- 
tion for  treason. 

Queen  Vidloria,  bom  in  18 19,  was  only 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  she  ascended 
the  British  throne,  in  1837,  but  was  popular 
with  all  classes  of  her  subjedls  because  of 
her  admirable  qualities.  On  February  10, 
1840,  she  married  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  one  of  the  small 
Saxon  principalities  of  Germany.  Prince 
Albert  was  a  man  of  many  virtues,  and  of 
ability  and  good  common  sense,  qualities 
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which  endeared  him  to  the  English  people, 
and  enabled  him  to  retain  their  affe<5lion 
and  confidence  until  his  death,  in  i36i. 

The  Whig  Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne 
continued  to  lose  popular  favor  after  Queen 
Vi<5loria's  accession,  and  its  difficulties  in- 
creased each  year.  O'Connell  maintained 
an  incessant  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  and  that  country  could 
only  be  held  down  by  Coercion  A<5ls.  In 
spile  of  the  impulse  given  to  trade  by  the 
introdu<5lion  of  railway  communication, 
England  was  still  suffering  from  distress. 
The  discontent  of  the  poorer  classes  gave 
rise  to  riotous  outbreaks  of  the  Chartists  in 
1839.  The  Chartists,  who  broke  out  into 
open  riot  at  Newport,  in  Monmouthshire, 
embodied  their  demands  in  a  People's  Char- 
ier^ as  follows:  Universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  equal  eledloral 
distri<5ls,  the  abolition  of  property  qualifica- 
tion for  members  of  Parliament,  and  com- 
pensation for  members.  In  Canada  a  quar- 
rel between  the  Governor  and  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Lower  Canada  ended  in  a  revolt 
headed  by  Louis  Joseph  Papineau  in  Lower 
Canada  and  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  1 837-' 38,  the  obje<5l  of 
the  insurgents  being  the  achievement  of 
Canadian  independence;  but  after  a  few 
slight  skirmishes  between  the  government 
troops  and  the  insurgents  the  rebellion  was 
quelled.  In  1841  the  two  Canadas  were 
united  into  one  province  by  a<5l  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  vigorous  but  meddlesome  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  a  disciple  of 
Canning,  in  supporting  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria  as  sovereign  of  Portugal  against  Dom 
Miguel,  and  Isabella  as  Queen  of  Spain 
against  Don  Carlos,  by  a  Quadruple  Alliance 
with  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  created 
general  public  dissatisfa(5lion  in  England, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  with  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  support  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  II.  of  Turkey 
against  his  rebellious  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  began  a  second  revolt 
against  his  suzerain  in  1839,  and  again  in- 
vaded Syria  and  advanced  in  a  rapid  course 


of  vidlories  toward  Constantinople.  The 
bombardment  of  Beyreut  and  Acre  by  the 
British  navy  in  1840  forced  Mehemet  Ali  to 
leave  Syria  in  the  Sultan's  possession,  in 
1841. 

The  English  people  were  also  dissatisfied 
with  the  Ministry's  foreign  policy  regarding 
Afghanistan.  Under  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion that  Russia  contemplated  some  act  of 
hostility  toward  British  India  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Persia,  an  Anglo-Indian 
army  under  Sir  John  Keane  was  marched 
into  Afghanistan  in  1839.  The  British 
occupied  Candahar,  stormed  and  took  Ghiz- 
nee,  occupied  Cabul,  deposed  Dost  Moham- 
med, the  reigning  sovereign,  and  put  Shah 
Soojah  in  his  place. 

The  discontent  with  the  Ministry  was 
further  aggravated  by  a  war  with  China 
which  broke  out  in  1839,  in  consequence  of 
the  destrudlion  of  large  quantities  of  opium 
smuggled  into  China  by  British  merchants, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  compensate  the  British  merchants  for  the 
opium  thus  destroyed.  A  British  squadron 
under  Admiral  Elliott  captured  the  island 
of  Chusan,  July  5,  1840,  and  under  Captain 
Elliott  it  took  the  Bogue  forts  by  storm  Jan- 
uary 7,  1841.  The  remaining  Bogue  forts 
were  taken  by  storm  February  26,  1841. 
The  capture  of  Canton  by  the  British  under 
Captain  Elliott  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
in  May,  1841,  was  followed  by  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  when  the  Chinese  ransomed 
the  city  by  the  payment  of  six  million 
dollars. 

The  wars  in  Syria,  China  and  Afghan- 
istan made  Lord  Melbourne's  Whig  Minis- 
try unpopular,  and  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment and  an  appeal  to  the  English  people 
resulted  in  returning  the  Tories  to  power, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  becoming  the  head  of  the 
new  Tory  Ministry.  In  the  new  Parliament 
the  Tories,  who  now  took  the  name  of  Coji- 
servatives,  had  a  majority  of  almost  a  hun- 
dred members. 

A  great  disaster  befell  the  British  arms  in 
Afghanistan.  On  November  2,  1841,  a 
fierce  rebellion  broke  out  at  Cabul  headed 
by  Akbar  Khan,  son  of  the  deposed  Dost 
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Mohammed.  The  British  ambassadors,  1 
Bums  and  MacNaghton,  were  murdered,  as 
were  many  of  the  British  military  officers; 
while  Shah  Soojah  was  dethroned  and  Dost 
Mohammed  raised  to  the  Afghan  throne. 
Finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile 
people,  the  British  made  a  disastrous  retreat. 
The  British  troops  and  camp  followers — 
numbering  twenty-six  thousand  persons — 
were  nearly  all  killed  or  made  captives. 

In  1842  Lord  Auckland  was  succeeded  as 
Governor-General  of  British  India  by  Lord 
Ellenborough,  under  whom  the  British  arms 
retrieved  their  honor.  An  Anglo-Indian 
army  under  General  Pollock  was  sent  into 
Afghanistan  ;  and  this  force,  with  the  aid 
of  the  British  force  under  General  Nott  from 
Candahar,  captured  Cabul  and  rescued  the 
British  officers  and  ladies  who  had  been  held 
as  prisoners  at  Bameean.  After  destroying 
the  fortifications  of  Cabul,  the  British  evac- 
uated Afghanistan. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  superseded 
Captain  Elliott,  renewed  hostilities  in  China, 
and  captured  Amoy,  Shanghai  and  Ningpo 
in  the  fall  of  1841,  defeated  the  Chinese  in 
the  battle  of  Tsekee  in  March,  1842,  and 
captured  Chapo  in  May-,  1842,  and  Chin- 
kiang-foo,  July  2,  1842.  The  British  fleet 
then  proceeded  against  Nankin,  where  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  August  29,  1842. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  China  opened 
five  of  her  ports — Canton,  'Amoy,  Ningpo, 
Shanghai  and  Foo  Choo-foo — to  the  com- 
merce of  Christendom,  paid  a  war-idemnity 
of  twenty-one  million  dollars,  and  ceded 
the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  Great  Britain. 
This  **Opium  War'*  is  chiefly  important 
because  it  opened  China  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Treaty  of  Nankin  between  Great  Britain 
and  China  was  followed  by  commercial 
treates  between  France  and  China,  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China.  Thus 
a  new  era  was  opened  in  the  history  of  the 
oldest  nation  of  the  world,  which  now  for 
the  first  time  broke  down  the  barriers  of  its 
exclusfveness. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  new  Prime  Minister, 
at  once  set  to  work  vigorously  to  remedy  the 


evils  from  which  Great  Britain  was  suffer- 
ing. Order  was  restored  to  the  finances  by 
the  repeal  of  a  number  of  oppressive  and 
unnecessary  taxes  and  by  the  imposition  of 
an  income  tax.  Ireland  was  still  on  the 
brink  of  rebellion  in  consequence  of  O' Con- 
nellys agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  In  1843  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  Ministry 
caused  O' Council  to  be  arrested,  tried  and 
convidled  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  im- 
prisoned. He  was  released  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  but  his  convidlion 
destroyed  his  influence  with  his  countrymen, 
and  his  prestige  thenceforth  rapidly  de- 
clined. 

The  treacherous  condudl  of  the  Ameers  of 
Scinde  toward  the  British  troops  in  their 
retreat  from  Afghanistan,  and  their  subse-^ 
quent  effort  to  break  oflf  their  engagements 
with  the  British  Indian  government,  brought 
an  Anglo-Indian  army  under  Sir  Charles. 
Napier  into  their  territory  in  1843.  A  defeat 
of  the  Ameers  near  Hydrabad  was  followed 
by  the  annexation  of  Scinde  to  the  British 
Indian  Empire.  The  Mahrattas,  who  dis- 
played a  treachery  similar  to  that  of  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  were  defeated  in  the 
battles  of  Maharajpoor  and  Punniar,  near 
Gwalior;  and  their  territory  was  also  an- 
nexed to  the  British  Indian  Empire. 

In  1844  Lord  Ellenborough  was  succeeded, 
as  Governor-General  of  British  India  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  lost  an  arm  in 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1845  the  Sikhs, 
of  the  Punjab  crossed  the  Sutledge  and  in- 
vaded the  British  Indian  territories,  but 
were  defeated  by  the  British  under  Lord 
Gough  at  Moodkee,  December  14,  1845. 
The  Sikhs  were  also  defeated  in  the  bloody 
battles  of  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal  and  Sobraon, 
early  in  1846;  and  by  a  treaty  on  February 
10,  1846,  the  Sikhs  paid  indemnities  to  the 
British  Indian  government. 

The  Tory  or  ConseVvative  Ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  called  upon  to  face  the  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  questioils  of  home 
politics  since  the  Reform  agitation.  The 
prohibitory  duties  imposed  upon  foreign 
grain  by  Parliament  in  18 15  in  the  selfish 
interest  of  the  English  landowners  still  con- 
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tinued,  and  were  sustained  by  a  considerable 
party,  which  declared  that  English  agricul- 
ture ought  to  be  protected  and  that  the 
^English  people  ought  to  be  forced  to  depend 
upon  their  own  country  for  breadstufFs  by 
maintaining  those  high  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  grain.  But  there  was 
another  and  larger  party  who  maintained 
that  the  Corn  Laws  simply  imposed  a  tax 
upon  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
producer,  and  advocated  absolute  free  trade 
-with  all  the  world. 

Richard  Cobden  and  other  English  states- 
men organized  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
in  1839  for  the  dissemination  of  free  trade 
views  by  means  of  speeches  and  publica- 
tions. This  association  gradually  educated 
English  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  entered  office 
pledged  to  continue  the  prote<5live  system, 
but  he  now  became  convinced  of  its  inex- 
pediency. In  1846  the  emergency  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  and 
the  harvest  in  England  forced  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  introduce  a  bill  into  Parliament  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  be- 
•came  a  law  upon  receiving  the  royal  assent, 
thus  opening  Great  Britain  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of 
food  free  of  duty. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  driven  from  office  by 
the  resentment  of  his  own  party  because  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  was  suc- 
•ceeded  by  a  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  John 
Russell,  which  remained  in  office  until  1852. 
"The  new  Ministry  devoted  itself  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  free  trade  policy  in  every 
<iepartment  of  British  commerce;  and  since 
then  the  maxim  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  to  **buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sell  in  the  dearest,  * '  has  been  accepted  as  the 
law  of  British  commercial  policy.  The 
credit  for  the  triumph  of  free  trade  in  Great 
Britain  is  mainly  due  to  Richard  Cobden, 
•one  of  the  ablest  political  economists  that 
England  has  ever  produced. 

Another  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ire- 
land in  1847  caused  a  terrible  famine  in  that 
unhappy  country.      Although  the  nobility 


and  gentry  and  wealthy  middle  class  of 
England,  and  benevolent  individuals  in  the 
United  States,  contributed  liberally  to  the 
relief  of  the  starving  poor  of  Ireland,  thou- 
sands perished  from  famine  and  its  attendant 
diseases. 

The  Revolutions  of  1848  which  convulsed 
the  Continent  of  Europe  encouraged  the 
Chartists  to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor 
of  Reform  in  London,  April  10,  1848,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  a  monster  petition  to 
Parliament ;  but  the  govemment  took  the 
alarm,  and  twenty  thousand  workingmen 
who  marched  in  procession  from  Kensington 
Common  were  prevented  from  recrossing 
the  bridges  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  Lon- 
doners who  had  enrolled  themselves  as  spe- 
cial constables  to  prevent  the  dreadful  "  Red 
Republican"  demonstration,  and  the  affair 
passed  off  quietly.  Since  that  time  Parlia- 
ment has  abolished  the  property  qualifica- 
tion for  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  the  suflFrage  in  Great  Britain  almost 
universal,  and  established  the  vote  by  ballot 
— three  of  the  chief  reforms  demanded  by 
the  Chartists.  A  feeble  attempt  at  rebellion 
in  Ireland  in  1848.  under  Smith  O'Brien's 
leadership,  was  easily  quelled  by  a  few  po- 
licemen. 

In  1848  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Governor-General  of  British  India 
by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  In  the  same 
year  a  second  war  with  the  Sikhs  of  the  Pun- 
jab broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  annex- 
tion  of  the  Punjab  to  British  India,  the  young 
Sikh  king  being  pensioned  from  his  heredi- 
tary revenues.  The  Sikhs  were  decisively 
defeated  by  the  British  under  I^rd  Gough 
in  the  battles  of  Chenah  and  Chillianwallab, 
in  January,  1849,  and  Goojerat,  February 
21,  1849;  whereupon  the  Sikhs  submitted. 
The  famous  diamond  known  as  the  Koh-e- 
noor,  or  * 'Mountain  of  Light,**  which  for 
centuries  had  been  supposed  to  exert  a  mys- 
terious power  in  presernng  the  dominion  of 
its  possessor,  was  taken  from  the  Sikhs  and 
added  to  Queen  Victoria's  crown-jewels. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  undertook  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  reconciling  the  Sikhs  to  British 
rule  ;  and  his  kindness  and  justice  restored 
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order  and  prosperity  in  five  years  to  the 
Punjab,  which  had  suffered  for  ages  from 
war  and  bloodshed.  Even  the  acquiescence 
of  the  warlike  chiefs  was  gained,  and  their 
sons  flocked  eagerly  to  the  English  colleges 
to  prepare  themselves  for  honorable  positions 
in  the  British  civil  or  military  service.  The 
great  mass  of  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans 
of  the  Punjab  who  had  been  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Sikhs  readily  submitted  to 
the  British  rule,  which  gave  them  greater 
security  of  life  and  property  than  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed.  The  work  of  pacifica- 
tion was  accomplished  so  effedlually  that  the 
Sikhs  were  thenceforth  loyal  subje<5ls  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  but  for  their  steadfast 
loyalty  to  British  authority  during  the  great 
Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857  the  British  dominion 
in  India  would  have  been  overthrown. 

Besides  her  empire  in  India,  England  has 
been  building  up  another  great  dominion  in 
the  East.  As  we  have  seen,  she  took  formal 
possession  of  the  great  island  of  Australia 
in  1788  by  establishing  a  penal  colony  at 
Botany  Bay,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
island.  The  shores  of  this  large  island,  or 
continent,  were  explored  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  but 
its  interior  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until 
Captain  Cook's  visit  to  its  south-eastern 
coast  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding 
room  and  sustenance  upon  its  vast  untilled 
domain  for  the  surplus,  and  particularly  the 
criminal,  population  of  Great  Britain. 

The  English  fleet  of  eleven  ships  which 
brought  a  thousand  persons,  chiefly  con- 
vidls,  in  January,  1788,  arrived  at  Sydney 
Cov'e,  in  what  has  been  called  the  finest 
harbor  in  the  world.  Having  lost  a  store- 
ship  during  the  voyage,  this  colony  suffered 
great  hardships  at  first,  and  succeeded  in 
barely  establishing  itself.  As  the  convidl 
settlers  had  forfeited  all  civil  rights  by  their 
crimes,  their  labor  belonged  to  the  British 
government ;  but  they  proved  to  be  useful 
pioneers,  as  they  cleared  the  wilderness, 
made  roads,  built  bridges  and  constructed 
many  other  public  works.  They  were  joined 
by  others  from  time  to  time,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  vigorously  and  successfully, 


thus  greatly  lightening  the  tasks  of  the  free 
settlers. 

Some  of  the  earlier  governors  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  in  Australia  lacked  wisdom  and 
benevolence;  but  under  the  wise  and  hu- 
mane administration  of  Governor  Mac- 
quarie,  from  1810  to  1821,  the  convidls  em- 
braced the  opportunity  held  out  to  them  to- 
reform ;  and  many  who  had  been  driven 
into  crime  in  the  overcrowded  cities  of 
England  by  the  cruel  pressure  of  pov- 
erty amended  their  lives  and  became  useful 
citizens,  some  of  them  being  chosen  to- 
offices  of  trust  in  the  colony. 

The  thirty  yea^s  following  Governor  Mac- 
quarie's  administration  were  followed  by  a. 
large  emigration  of  free  settlers  from  Eng- 
land  to   Australia,  and  many  new  towns, 
were  founded.     The  pradlice  of  transport- 
ing   convidls  to  Australia  and   Van   Die- 
men's  Land  was  discontinued,  but   thou- 
sands of  the  honest  poor  of  Great  Britain, 
were  aided  by  the   British  government  to- 
emigrate,  and  so  many  persons  of  chara<5ler 
and  wealth  were  induced  to  colonize  in  that, 
vast  and  remote  island  by  the  increased  fa- 
cilities for  travel  and  hope  of  gain  that  the- 
population    increased   more    than    tenfold. 
Wool  became  the  great  staple  of  the  colony, 
and  was  exported  in  large  quantities.    Aus- 
tralian wool  has  been  found  equal  to  the 
finest  fleeces  of  Spain  or  Germany,  and  the 
flocks  of   sheep  in   the    vast  island   then 
already    numbered    many    millions.      The 
original  colpny  of  New  South   Wales  was. 
divided ;    the    northern  part  being    called 
Queeiisland,    and  the  southern   part  being 
named    ViSIoria,      The  colonies    of   South 
Atistralia  and   West  Australia  were  after- 
ward organized. 

The  discovery-  of  gold  in  the  south-eastern 
provinces  of  Australia  in  May,  1851,  still 
further  increased  the  population  of  the 
island.  This  discovery  at  first  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  colony:  as  flocks,  herds  and 
farms  were  abandoned  for  the  search  of  the 
precious  metal.  Ships  in  port  were  deserted 
by  their  crews,  who  were  also  smitten  with 
the  gold  fever.  All  regular  industries  ceased 
for  the  time,  and  food  reached  famine  prices;. 
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but  the  consequent  peril  and  (clistress  at  last 
brought  the  colonists  to  their  senses,  and 
they  resumed  their  ordinary  pursuits.  So- 
ciety was  reorganized,  and  security  returned. 
The  colony  took  a  new  start,  and  has  ever 
since  grown  with  a  wonderful  rapidity.  The 
multitude  of  new  immigrants  who  con- 
stantly came  from  England  added  to  the 
<:ommercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Vi(5loria,  and  the 
largest  city  of  Australia,  founded  in  1837,  is 
a  handsome  and  flourishing  city  of  about 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  university.  Sydney,  the  old  capi- 
tal of  New  South  Wales,  though  older  than 
Melbourne,  is  smaller,  but  is  also  a  flourish- 
ing city  and  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  has 
a  metropolitan  bishopric.  The  population 
of  Australia  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  rail- 
roads, telegraphs  and  other  institutions  of 
the  West  are  constantly  adding  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  that  remote  land,  which 
seems  destined  eventually  to  become  the  seat 
of  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Australia 
and  Tasmania  —  the  latter  formerly  called 
Van  Diemen*s  Land — are  now  connedled 
with  London  by  a  submarine  telegraph  cable. 

Each  of  the  Australian  provinces  has  a 
governor,  a  Ministry  and  a  Parliament  of  its 
own  ;  and  the  free  institutions  of  the  mother 
country  are  firmly  planted  in  that  distant 
and  flourishing  dominion  of  England  in  the 
Eastern  world,  as  such  institutions  are  in 
every  other  part  of  the  globe  in  which  the 
Anglo  Saxon  race  plants  itself. 

Tasmania  is  also  a  thriving  British  colony. 
The  three  islands  of  New  Zealand — which 
are  antipodal  to  the  British  Isles,  and  which 
comprise  an  area  larger  than  those  Euro- 
pean islands — have  become  the  seats  of 
eight  flourishing  English  colonies.  Wel- 
lington is  the  chief  town  and  the  capital  of 
the  English  colonies  in  those  remote  islands, 
which  are  unsurpassed  by  any  country  in 
the  world  for  richness  of  soil,  for  healthful- 
ness  of  climate  and  for  grandeur  and  variety 
of  scenery.  These  islands  are  rich  in  coal, 
copper,  iron  and  gold. 

The  New  Zealand  Islands  were  discovered 
by  the  Dutch  in  1642,  and  the  first  Euro- 


pean settlements  were  made  there  by  desert- 
ers from  whale-ships  visiting  the  South  Pa- 
cific. More  permanent  settlers  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fine  timber  of  its  forests;  and 
since  18 14  English  missionaries  introduced 
Christianity  and  the  elements  of  civilization 
among  the  Maoris,  or  native  New  Zealand- 
ers,  after  which  cannibalism  and  all  the 
worst  features  of  paganism  very  speedily 
disappeared.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
all  the  Maoris  are  nominally  Christians. 
Mast  of  them  are  able  to  read  and  write, 
and^  some  are  even  highly  educated,  isvhile 
newspapers  are  printed  in  the  Maori  lan- 
guage. 

In  1840  the  Maori  chiefs  of  the  two  larger 
of  the  New  Zealand  Islands  acknowledged 
the  suzerainty  of  Queen  Victoria;  but  a  four 
years'  war,  from  1843  to  1847,  was  caused 
by  disputes  concerning  the  title  to  lands; 
and  hostilities  have  been  renewed  at  various 
times  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur5\ 
The  English  have  found  valiant  foes  in  the 
brave  Maori  race,  because  of  their  native 
intelligence,  their  skill  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, and  their  knowledge  of  inaccessible 
mountain-fastnesses ;  but  they  are  fast  di- 
minishing in  number,  so  that  they  will 
doubtless  be  extindl  in  the  near  future,  when 
the  population  of  New  Zealand  will  be 
wholly  English,  and  those  islands  will  also 
be  the  seat  of  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
munity. 

Private  enterprise  led  to  another  settle- 
ment in  the  Eastern  seas.  The  coast  of 
Borneo  was  explored  in  1838  by  James 
Brooke  in  his  own  yacht.  This  enterprising 
Englishman  formed  the  projedl  of  civilizing 
the  savage  tribes  of  that  large  East  India 
island,  and  also  of  clearing  its  rivers  and 
bays  of  the  pirates  who  had  so  long  preyed 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indian  seas. 
He  assisted  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  in  supr 
pressing  a  rebellion  of  his  subje<5ls,  so  gain- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  province.  The  natives  of  Borneo 
were  surprised  and  conciliated  by  an  ad- 
ministration wiser  and  more  beneficent  than 
any  which  they  had  hitherto  experienced. 
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With  the  assistance  of  a  British  frigate  and 
her  boats,  Brooke  waged  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation against  the  pirates,  thus  rendering 
such  service  to  East  Indian  commerce  that 
the  British  government  appointed  him  its 
regent  in  Borneo.  The  adjacent  small 
island  of  Labuan  was  annexed  to  his  do- 
minion in  1847,  becoming  an  important 
English  naval  station  in  those  remote 
Eastern  seas,  particularly  since  the  dis- 
covery of  great  deposits  of  coal. 

The  Feejee  Islands  came  into  England's 
possession  in  1874,  when  the  natives  placed 
themselves  under  Queen  Victoria's  protec- 
tion and  sent  her  their  great  war-club,  which 
for  centuries  had  been  used  as  a  scepter  by 
their  chiefs. 

Southern  Africa — which  the  British  wrest- 
ed from  the  Dutch  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars — has  also  become  a  flourishing  British 
possession  ;  and  Cape  Town — the  capital  of 
the  English  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — has  become  the  way-station  of  ves- 
sels sailing  between  Europe  and  the  far 
East. 

FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

Louis  Philippe's  government,  eredled  upon 
the  unstable  foundation  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  French  people,  was  exposed  to  many 
attacks,  both  from  the  Legitimists,  or  parti- 
sans of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  from  the  republicans.     Only  the  bour- 
geoisie, or  prosperous  middle  class,  who, 
being  intent  upon  gain  and  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  of  their  earnings,  could  find  its 
safety  and  objedl  in  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy,  were    satisfied    with  the    ''Citizen 
King;"  and  Louis  Philippe  depended  upon 
that  class  for  support.     But,  as  he  negle(5led 
to  give  the  less  wealthy  class  of  citizens  any 
share  of  political  power  by  extending  the 
sufiFrage,  he  did  not  have  many  adherents. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people  by  greatness  of  mind  and 
noble  a(5lions.     As  he  possessed  immense 
wealth,  he  made  use  of  his  exalted  station 
to  constantly  increase  his  property,  and  thus 
incurred  the  reproach  -of  selfishness,  avarice 
and  cupidity — a  reproach  which  also  attach- 
ed in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  his  Coun- 


cilors, Ministers  and  other  ofl5cials,  who 
were  accused  of  covetousness  and  venality  ; 
thus  infe<5ting  his  entire  government  with 
the  stain  of  corruption. 

The  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class,  had 
loudly  appealed  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
French  people  to  support  the  Charter  against 
the  tyrannical  ordinances  of  Charles  X  ;  but 
when  the  Legitimist  monarchy  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  aid  of  the  lower  classes  was 
no  longer  needed,  they  were  expe<5led  to  re- 
lapse into  their  previous  condition.  The 
bourgeoisie  also  hated  the  peerage,  and 
sought  all  the  political  power  for  them- 
selves. But  there  were  some  men  among 
them  who  entertained  more  liberal  ideas, 
among  whom  were  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Laf- 
fitte  and  others,  who  were  thorough  repub- 
licans. Louis  Philippe  himself  professed  the 
most  liberal  sentiments,  saying  publicly  on 
one  occasion  :  "I  am  but  a  bridge  to  arrive 
at  a  republic." 

But  the  "Citizen  King's"  real  feelings 
were  with  M.  de  Broglie  and  M.  Guizot, 
who  opposed  concession  of  freedom  to  the 
French  people,  wished  to  strengthen  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  regarded  the  Revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  as  having  been  effe<5led 
simply  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Char- 
ter. Some  of  the  most  zealous  republicans, 
considering  themselves  betrayed  by  the 
eledion  of  the  "Citizen  King,"  fell  dis- 
posed to  unite  wnth  another  class  of  the 
French  people,  composed  mainly  of  unoccu- 
pied and  dissatisfied  young  men,  who  de- 
nounced what  they  considered  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's treachery,  and  aimed  to  excite  a  war 
of  opinion  throughout  Europe.  Amid  all 
these  elements,  the  throne  of  the  King  of 
the  French  stood  for  a  long  time  tottering, 
supported  by  a  weak  combination  of  royal- 
ists and  bourgeoisie,  maintaining  its  ascen- 
dency by  hollow  concessions,  and  only  de- 
veloping itself  by  artifice. 

The  capture  of  the  Ministers  of  the  de- 
throned Charles  X.  gave  the  severest  trial 
of  strength  to  Louis  Philippe's  government. 
The  "Citizen  King"  made  no  effort  to  arrest 
these  delinquents,  and  would  have  gladly 
allowed  them  to  leave  the  country;  but  four 
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of  them  were  discovered  at  some  distance 
from  Paris  as  they  were  seeking  to  escape 
under  false  passports,  and  were  brought 
back  to  the  capital  by  zealous  patriots. 
The  government  was  obliged  to  send  them 
to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  for  trial,  and  that 
body  condemned  them  to  lifelong  imprison- 
ment. The  excitement  which  their  arrest 
had  caused  produced  the  most  formidable 
riots  in  Paris,  which  it  required  the  National 
Guard  three  days  to  suppress. 

The  Paris  republicans  were  extremely 
violent  in  their  measures,  and  many  of  them 
were  fanatical.  Frequent  attempts  to  assas- 
sinate the  king,  made  by  half-witted  persons, 
who,  upon  being  brought  to  trial,  openly 
derided  all  constituted  authority,  and  who 
were  identified  with  the  republican  party 
by  its  enemies,  brought  discredit  upon  that 
party,  thus  obliging  it  to  remain  silent. 

The  Legitimists  likewise  injured  their 
cause  by  an  insurrection  in  the  South  of 
France,  which  was  immediately  suppressed 
by  the  government.  The  Duchess  of  Berr}', 
whose  son,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  was  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  French  crown,  attempt- 
ed to  excite  a  Legitimist  rising  in  La  Vendee 
in  the  winter  of  183 1  ;  but  she  was  betrayed 
by  one  of  her  followers  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  was 
obliged  to  confess  a  secret  marriage  to  an 
Italian  nobleman..  She  was  at  once  permit- 
ted to  retire  to  Sicily  amid  the  general  ridi- 
cule of  the  public,  thus  obliging  her  parti- 
sans to  remain  quiet,  and  thus  ending  the 
first  effort  to  establish  "  Henry  V.'*  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  republicans  also  gave  Louis  Philippe's 
government  much  trouble.  A  sanguinary 
republican  outbreak  at  Lyons  in  1831  was 
suppressed  with  difficulty,  and  the  govern- 
ment caused  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  in- 
surredlion  to  be  banished  or  imprisoned  for 
long  terms.  A.  republican  outbreak  in  Paris 
in  1832,  at  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque, 
lasted  five  hours,  and  was  only  suppressed 
after  great  loss  of  life. 

The  republicans  thereafter  refrained  from 
further  acls  of  violence,  but  made  constant 
efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  their  parti- 


sans by  diffusing  their  opinions  in  journals 
and  by  means  of  secret  societies.  The  jour- 
nal Nationale,  under  the  editorship  of 
Armand  Carrel,  and,  after  his  death  in  a 
duel,  of  Armand  Marrast,  was  the  much 
persecuted  and  much  punished  organ  of  the 
republican  party. 

But  the  republicans  soon  divided.  The 
moderate  republicans  sought  only  to  attack 
Louis  Philippe's  government  and  aimed  at 
revolutionizing  the  affairs  of  state ;  but 
others,  like  Proudhon,  declared  property  to 
be  robbery,  and  threatened  hostility  to  all 
who  were  in  possession  of  anything;  while 
others,  like  Louis  Blanc,  flattered  the  self- 
love  and  self-respe<5l  of  the  working-classes 
by  a  high  estimate  of  their  fun<5lious 
and  importance,  advocated  the  equality  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  demanded  better 
payment  and  greaty  security  to  labor  from 
the  state.  These  men  endeavored  to  revo- 
lutionize social  relations  and  to  put  in  prac- 
tice the  do<5lrines  of  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism, as  advocated  by  Founder  and 
Proudhon.  Their  watchwords  were  "Lib- 
erte,  Egalit^  and  Fraternity  ;"  and  the  es- 
sence of  their  do<5lrine  was  hatred  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  These  Communistic  and  So- 
cialistic ideas  spread  and  increased.  The 
members  of  the  Socialistic  secret  societies 
sought  the  king's  life,  but  Louis  Philippe 
escaped  eight  attempts  at  assassination  with 
wonderful  good  fortune. 

The  French  government's  energ>'  in  its 
intervention  in  Belgian  affairs,  forcing  the 
Dutch  garrison  at  Antwerp  to  capitulate, 
gained  it  a  great  degree  of  popularity  at 
home.  Although  France  joined  England, 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  a  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance to  support  the  claims  of  the  infant 
Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe secretly  allowed  Don  Carlos  to  travel 
from  London  through  France  to  Spain  with- 
out informing  his  Prime  Minister,  Marshal 
Soult,  who  considered  this  treatment  an  in- 
dignity, and  therefore  resigned  office.  His 
successor,  Marshal  Gerard,  pursued  the 
same  policy.  The  frequent  insuiTec'bons 
had  filled  the  prisons  of  France;  and  Mar- 
'  shal  Gerard  attempted  to  have  a  general 
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amnesty  granted  for  all  political  offenses, 
and  resigned  when  the  king  disapproved  of 
his  course,  Odlober,  1834. 

A  new  Ministry  under  Guizot  and  Thiers 
then  came  into  power;  but,  as  this  Ministry 
did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Cham- 
bers, it  was  dissolved  in  February,  1835. 
The  Chambers  chiefly  manifested  their  op- 
position to  the  Ministry  by  refusing  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  twenty-five  million 
francs  to  the  United  States  as  indemnity 
for  French  spoliations  on  American  com- 
merce during  Napoleon's  wars,  although  a 
treaty  had  been  made  to  that  effeA  in  1831. 
President  Jackson's  hostile  attitude  speedily 
brought  the  French  Chambers  to  terms,  and 
the  new  Ministry  succeeded  in  carr>'ing  an 
adl  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  indem- 
nity. 

On  July  28,  1835,  while  King  Louis  Phil- 
ippe was  reviewing  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  National  Guard  under  arms  in  Paris, 
a  terrific  explosion  from  an  infernal  machine 
killed  Marshal  Mortier,  General  Lachasse 
and  twelve  other  persons,  and  wounded 
about  thirty  others;  but  the  king  and  his 
three  sons  escaped  almost  miraculously. 
The  contriver  of  the  machine  was  Fieschi, 
a  Corsican,  who  was  seized  immediately, 
and  w^as  guillotined  February  19,  1836. 

The  Ministry  sought  to  make  capital  out 
of  this  attempted  regicide,  and  induced  the 
Chambers  to  pass  three  laws  at  their  next 
session  greatly  restridling  popular  liberty. 
One  of  these  laws  was  direAed  against  the 
press.  Another  allowed  jurors  to  vote  by 
ballot,  and  provided  that  a  mere  majority 
should  in  future  be  necessary  to  convidl,  in- 
stead of  two-thirds,  as  hitherto.  A  third 
law  provided  for  the  constitution  of  courts 
of  assize  and  the  treatment  of  contumacious 
prisoners. 

At  the  beginning  of  1836  the  Minister  of 
Finance  reported  a  large  deficit  in  the  public 
revenue,  and  suggested  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion or  a  redudlion  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  from  five  to  three  per  cent.  As 
the  capitalists,  who  supported  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, held  most  of  the  debt,  the  king  pre- 
ferred an  increase  of  taxation;  but,  as  the 
6— 97.-IJ.  H. 


Chambers  were  unwilling  to  impose  new 
burdens  on  the  French  people,  the  second 
Ministry  of  Marshal  Soult  was  succeeded 
by  a  new  Cabinet  under  Louis  Adolphe 
Thiers,  February  22,  1836.  Thiers  boldly 
supported  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  the  Bey 
of  Tunis  and  the  queen-regent  Maria  Chris- 
tina of  Spain;  but,  as  King  Louis  Philippe 
refused  to  intervene  in  Spanish  affairs,  on 
account  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  Span- 
ish Constitution  of  181 2,  Thiers  resigned  in 
September,  1836,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  Ministry  under  Count  Mole,  who  strove 
to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  powers  and 
internal  tranquillity.  The  ex-Ministers  of 
Charles  X.  and  many  others  who  were  im- 
prisoned for  political  offenses  were  par- 
doned. 

The  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  the  imbecile 
son  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  whom  the  Bona- 
parte family  recognized  as  Napoleon  II., 
having  died  in  1832  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Prince  Charles  Louis  Napoleon '  Bona- 
parte, the  great  Emperor  Napoleon's  nephew, 
became  the  heir  of  the  Bonaparte  interests. 
This  prince  was  the  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  brother,  and  his  wife  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  the  daughter  of  Josephine. 
On  Odlober  29,  1836,  this  Bonaparte  prince 
attempted  to  excite  a  revolt  of  the  garrison 
of  Strasbnrg  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Orleanist  monarchy  and 
reestablishing  the  Bonapartist  Empire  ;  but 
the  troops  refused  to  join  him,  and  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  by  way  of  South  America 
to  New  York. 

He  returned  to  Europe,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Switzerland,  whence  the  French 
government  attempted  to  expel  him  ;  but  he 
voluntarily  left  that  country',  in  order  to 
avoid  involving  it  in  war  on  his  account. 
He  made  a  second  attempt  to  overthrow 
Louis  Philippe's  government  by  landing  at 
Boulogne,  August  6,  1840.  Armed  and 
uniformed,  he  led  his  followers  into  the 
town,  carrying  his  hat  on  the  point  of  his 
sword,  while  his  followers  shouted:  **Vive 
I'Empereur  !"  Some  of  the  garrison  were 
told  that  Louis  Philippe  had  been  dethroned 
by  a  revolution,  and  were  about  to  place 
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themselves  under  the  prince's  command, 
when  their  captain  awoke  and  rushed  out  of 
his  quarters,  and  restored  order  by  shouting : 
'*  Vive  le  Roi !"  The  prince  fired  a  pistol 
at  the  captain  and  wounded  a  private  soldier, 
but  the  people  now  sided  with  the  garrison. 
The  young  Bonaparte  and  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  to 
the  steamboat  which  had  brought  them  ;  but 
boats  were  put  after  them,  and  the  prince 
and  many  of  his  party  were  captured  and 
securely  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bou- 
logne. Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
sentenced  to  lifelong  imprisonment  in  the  i 
fortress  of  Ham,  whence  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land in  May,  1846. 

The  refusal  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to 
indemnify  France  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  French  subjedls  during  the  internal 
troubles  of  that  republic  led  to  a  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
strong  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  by  a 
French  fleet  under  Rear-Admiral  Baudin, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  city  and 
castle,  November  28,  1838.  Mexico  declared 
war  against  France;  but  the  mediation  of 
Mr.  Pakenham,  the  British  ambassador  to 
Mexico,  led  to  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  difiSculties. 

When  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  in  1839,  and  conquered  Syria, 
France,  under  M.  Thiers,  who  was  again 
Prime  Minister,  demanded  that  Mehemet 
Ali  should  be  allowed  to  retain  Syria  and 
Egypt;  but  England  insisted  that  Mehemet 
Ali  should  restore  Syria  to  the  Sultan,  and 
induced  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  to 
enter  into  a  Quadruple  Alliance  with  her 
by  a  treaty  at  London,  in  1840,  without 
consulting  France  on  the  question.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  an  English, 
Austrian  and  Turkish  fleet  bombarded  Bey- 
reut  and  Acre,  and  forced  Mehemet  Ali  to 
evacuate  Syria;  but  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain Egypt  in  independent  hereditary  pos- 
session for  himself  and  his  posterity. 

The  French  regarded  the  Quadruple 
Treat}'  as  an  a(5l  of  treachery  on  England's 
part,  and  considered  their  nation  insulted. 


The  French  gave  way  to  violent  expressions 
of  feeling  and  avowed  a  desire  for  war  with 
England.  The  Ministr>'  manifested  the 
same  warlike  spirit,  and  King  Louis  Phil- 
ippe consented  to  an  increase  of  the  French 
army  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thou- 
sand men.  M.  Thiers  resumed  the  plan  for 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  which  had  before 
been  rejedled  by  the  Chambers ;  and  the 
city  was  soon  surrounded  with  an  enceinte 
and  a  system  of  detached  forts.  But  the 
king  refused  to  allow  his  Prime  Minister  to 
denounce  the  Quadruple  Treaty  of  London 
formally  to  the  Chambers;  whereupon  Thiers 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  new  Min- 
istry' under  Marshal  Soult,  but  whose  mas- 
ter spirit  was  M.  Guizot,  0<5lober,  1840. 

M.  Guizot  settled  the  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land; and,  as  a  peace-offering,  Great  Britain 
consented  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  re- 
mains should  be  removed  from  St.  Helena 
to  Paris.  They  were  disinterred,  and  con- 
veyed to  France  by  a  French  squadron  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the 
son  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  The  squadron 
arrived  at  Cherbourg,  December  8, 1840,  and 
thence  to  Havre,  whence  they  were  conveyed 
up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  where  they  were  in- 
terred, with  the  most  imposing  ceremonies 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  December  15,  1840, 
as  already  noticed. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  King  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  French 
throne,  died  July  13,  1842,  from  theeffedsof 
being  thrown  from  his  carriage.  He  left  two 
sons,  the  Count  de  Paris  and  the  Duke  de 
Chartres  The  Count  de  Paris,  bom  in  1838, 
thus  became  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 

M.  Guizot,  who  direcfled  the  policy  of  the 
French  government  from  1840  until  the 
Revolution  of  February,  1848,  continued 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  and  coincided  fully 
with  Louis  Philippe's  wish  to  preser\^e  the 
peace  of  Europe.  By  every  means  in  his 
power  he  preserved  France  from  European 
hostilities,  brought  about  an  exchange  of 
visits  between  King  Louis  Philippe  and 
Queen  Vi<5^oria,  and  promoted  the  king's 
intrigues  for  the  aggrandizement   of  the 
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Orleans  dynasty  and  for  its  establishment 
by  intermarriages  with  other  royal  courts  ot 
Europe. 

M.  Guizot's  domestic  policy  was  charac- 
terized by  pride,  tyranny,  blindness  and  a 
constant  succession  of  encroachments  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  French  people.  During 
the  entire  term  of  his  administration,  M. 
Guizot  continued  the  work  of  fortifying 
Paris,  until  the  entire  city  was  surrounded 
with  a  girdle  of  impregnable  fortifications, 
the  guns  of  which  were  expedled  to  serve 
equally  well  in  repelling  a  foreign  foe  and 
in  crushing  any  revolt  in  Paris.  Secure  in 
the  pride  of  his  power,  King  Louis  Philippe 
boasted  that  he  held  France  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand;  and  Guizot  continued  to  rule, 
well  satisfied  with  the  apparent  success  of 
his  policy,  and  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  saying  that  an  unpopular  govern- 
ment is  the  most  successful. 

In  1846  the  Spanish  marriages  caused  a 
coolness  between  the  French  and  English 
governments.  Queen  Isabella  II.  of  Spain 
desired  a  husband.  The  British  govern- 
ment wished  her  to  marry  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  Louis  Philippe  desired  to 
strengthen  his  own  dynasty  by  intermar- 
riage with  that  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons, 
and  seledled  her  own  cousin,  Don  Francisco 
d'  Assis,  Duke  of  Cadiz,  as  a  husband  for 
Queen  Isabella  II.  England  strenuously  op- 
posed this  match,  but  the  French  king's 
policy  triumphed.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
married  her  cousin,  Odlober  10,  1846 ;  and 
on  the  same  day  the  Infanta  Louise  of  Spain 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
Louis  Philippe's  youngest  son.  These  royal 
marriages  deeply  offended  Great  Britain, 
and  coolness  and  suspicion  charadlerized 
the  relations  of  France  and  England  thence- 
forth until  the  downfall  of  Louis  Philippe. 

During  the  whole  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign — a  period  of  seventeen  years — France 
was  engaged  at  an  enormous  cost  of  blood 
and  treasure  in  supporting  her  colonists  in 
Algiers  against  the  indefatigable  Arab  chief- 
tain, Abd-el-Kader.  This  redoubtable  war- 
rior, although  frequently  defeated,  expelled 
from  his  territories  and  deprived  of  his  au- 


thority, continued  to  annoy  the  French 
colony  by  his  bold  raids  and  restless  enter- 
prise. To  secure  the  peace  of  the  French  col- 
onists, the  French  government  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  force  of  almost  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  constantly  under  arms  in  Algiers. 

In  1844  Muley  Abderrahnian,  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  formed  an  alliance  with  Abd- 
el-Kader;  but  the  French  defeated  the 
united  Arab  and  Moorish  forces  in  the  great 
battle  of  Isly,  while  the  French  navy  bom- 
barded the  Moorish  ports  of  Tangier  and 
Mogadore,  thus  compelling  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  Abd- 
el-Kader  and  make  peace  with  France. 

In  1845  the  French  under  General  Pelis- 
sier  inflidled  a  dreadful  adl  of  vengeance  on 
the  Ouled  Riahs,  a  tribe  of  Kabyles,  one  of 
the  Berber  nations,  who  had  never  been 
subdued.  The  Ouled  Riahs  fled  to  their 
mountain  cave  on  Pelissier*s  approach.  The 
French  commander  then  caused  fagots  to  be 
piled  up  against  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
and  informed  the  natives  that  these  fagots 
would  be  set  on  fire  unless  they  came  out 
and  surrendered  their  arms  and  horses. 
They  refused  at  first,  but  afterward  replied 
that  they  would  surrender  if  the  French 
would  retire  to  a  distance.  Pelissier  reje<5led 
this  condition,  and  caused  fire  to  be  set  to 
the  fagots.  The  French  heard  dreadful 
noises  in  the  cavern.  Some  of  the  Kabyles 
were  for  submission.  Others  were  as  stub- 
bornly for  martyrdom.  The  latter  prevailed, 
but  some  of  the  unfortunates  escaped.  The 
French  commander  again  exhorted  the  Ka- 
byles to  surrender,  but  they  subbornly  re- 
fused. Some  women  tried  to  escape ;  but 
their  husbands  and  others  shot  them  in  the 
adl,  firmly  resolved  that  all  should  suffer 
martyrdom  together.  Pelissier  then  ordered 
the  fire  to  be  put  out,  and  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
into  the  cavern;  but  the  natives  drove  away 
the  bearer  of  the  flag  with  a  shower  of  mus- 
ketr}'.  The  French  then  rekindled  the  fire, 
and  the  appalling  cries  of  the  vidlims  were 
heard  echoing  through  the  windings  of  the 
cavern,  but  gradually  these  sounds  died 
away.  When  the  fires  were  extinguished 
the  French  entered  the  cavern,  where  they 
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found  the  bodies  of  a  thousand  human  beings 
— men,  women  and  children — who  had  died 
amid  suffocating  smoke  and  profound  dark- 
ness, trampled  under  foot  and  piled  in  heaps. 
Only  thirty-seven  escaped,  and  the  Ouled 
Riahs  were  exterminated. 

Abd-el-Kader's  opposition  ended  only 
with  his  surrender  to  the  French  at  the  close 
of  1847.  In  violation  of  the  pledge  of  the 
French  commander,  the  captured  Arab  chief- 
tain was  conveyed  to  France  and  imprisoned 
in  the  chateau  of  Amboise.  After  being 
held  in  captivity  for  a  long  time,  he  was 
finally  released  and  transported  to  Turkey. 
The  surrender  of  Abd-el-Kader  completed 
the  French  conquest  of  Algiers,  which  be- 
came the  French  province  of  Algeria, 

THE  SCANDINAVIAN   KINGDOMS. 

In  the  meantime  the  Scandinavian  king- 
doms remained  unshaken  by  the  revolution- 
ary tempests  which  disturbed  the  other 
states  of  Continental  Europe.  Frederick 
VI.  of  Denmark  died  in  1839,  leaving  the 
Danish  crown  to  his  son  Christian  VIII., 
who  died  in  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Frederick  VIL,  who  gave  his  sub- 
je<5ls  a  constitution,  since  which  time  Den- 
mark has  been  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

Sweden's  history  since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon has  been  peaceful  and  uneventful. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  eledlion  of  the 
French  Marshal  Bemadotte,  Napoleon's 
old  comrade,  as  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
in  1 8 10;  and  also  to  the  cession  of  Norway 
to  the  King  of  Sweden  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark in  1 8 14.  Sweden  and  Norway  have 
since  been  separate  independent  kingdoms 
under  one  sovereign,  and  the  king  must  re- 
side half  of  each  year  in  each  of  his  two 
kingdoms.  The  Storthing,  or  legislature 
of  Norway,  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  four  Estates  of  the  kingdom — nobles, 
clergy,  burghers  and  peasants — and  is  in 
some  respedls  the  most  democratic  assembly 
iu  Europe.  Upon  the  Death  of  Charles 
XIII.,  in  1818,  Bernadotte  became  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  with  the  title  of 
Charles  XIV.  He  died  March  8,  1844, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar   I., 


who  died  in  1859,  leaving  the  crowns  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  to  his  son  Charles 
XV.,  who  died  September  18,  1872,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Oscar  II. 

ABSOLUTISM  AND  LIBERALISM  IN  GERMANY. 

The   German    governments    obtained  a 
complete  triumph;   but  they  outraged  the 
people's  sense  of  justice  by  the  use  which 
they  made  of  their  vidlory,  especially  when, 
upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Vidloria  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  June, 
1837,  the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Han- 
over weic  separated  for  the  first  time  since 
1 7 14,  and  her  uncle  Ernest  Augustus  be- 
came King  of  Hanover.     This  king  abol- 
ished the  constitution  which  his  predecessor 
had  granted  to  the  Estates  of  his  kingdom, 
and   restored  absolutism.     Undismayed  by 
the  opposition  which  this  arbitrary  proceed- 
ing occasioned,  Ernest  Augustus  required  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  all  the  officers  of  the 
crown.     Seven  professors  of  the  Gbttingen 
University,  among  whom  were  the  brothers 
Jacob  and  William  Grimm,  refused  to  com- 
ply with   the  king's  demand,   whereupon 
they  were  deprived  of  their  chairs,  and  some 
of  them  were  banished  from  the  countr>\ 
When  the  Estates  of  Hanover  were  incom- 
petent to  pass  resolutions  from  a  deficiency 
of  numbers,  the  absentees  were  replaced  by 
elecflion  from  the  minority.     These  measures 
produced  a  deep  gulf  between  the  people 
and  the  government  in  Hanover,  and  the 
people  were  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  the 
** police  state.'*     The  government  was  de- 
nounced by  means  of  the  press,  literature 
and  poetry;  and  the  people  joyfully  saluted 
every  opposition  to  the  state  officials. 

Amid  all  these  contests  and  divisions,  the 
aspirations  for  national  and  political  unity 
ran  through  the  whole  public  life  of  the 
German  people ;  and  for  the  realization  of 
this  desire  Prussia  came  forward  in  1827  to 
assist  by  establishing  the  ZoUverein,  or 
Customs  Union,  the  foundation  of  Gennan 
unity. 

The  triumph  of  absolutism  in  Germany 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
two  great    German    powers — Austria   and 
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Prussia.  Since  1815  Prince  Metternich,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Emperor  Francis  I., 
had  been  the  real  ruler  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  he  exerted  himself  resolutely  for 
the  maintenance  of  despotism.  He  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  March 
2,  1835,  and  the  accession  of  his  weak  son, 
Ferdinand  I.,  diredling  the  affairs  of 
Austria  until  the  Revolutions  of  1848. 

Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  died 
June  7,  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  William  IV.,  who  commenced 
his  reign  by  granting  an  amnesty  to  all  po- 
litical offenders,  and  whose  language  and 
condu<5l  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in- 
duced his  subje<5ts  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  constitutional  king  they  had  long  hoped 
for.  He  made  Berlin  the  chief  center  of  Ger- 
man learning  and  science,  and  did  much  to 
improve  and  adorn  his  capital.  He  also  paid 
much  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  subje<Sls, 
but  he  held  fast  to  absolute  government.  His 
subjects  vainly  appealed  to  him  to  grant  a 
constitution,  reminding  him  of  his  father's 
promises.  At  a  United  Diet,  composed  of 
a  union  of  the  various  provincial  diets  of 
Prussia,  April  11,  1847,  he  would  not  grant 
a  constitution  under  any  circumstances, 
thus  extinguishing  the  last  hope  of  the 
Prussian  people. 

In  the  United  Diet  at  Berlin,  in  spite  of 
all  the  restridlions  contained  in  the  patent, 
so  violent  an  opposition  was  manifested, 
previous  promises  were  so  eloquently  referred 
to,  the  just  claims  of  a  civilized  nation  to  a 
free  press  and  other  political  privileges  were 
so  eloquently  urged,  that  the  old  system  of 
government  seemed  no  longer  tenable.  The 
Prussian  people  proudly  sustained  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  assembly  which  exhibited 
such  brilliant  oratorical  powers  and  such  a 
fullness  of  intelligence  and  judgment.  While 
the  educated  and  the  wealthy  were  following 
with  great  interest  the  internal  struggles  in 
Church  and  State,  and  viewing  anxiously 
the  troubles  in  trade,  where  a  series  of  bank- 
ruptcies had  deprived  thousands  of  their 
worldly  possessions,  famine  invaded  the  huts 
of  the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  procure  pro- 


visions on   account  of  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  terrible  distress  which  produced  pes- 
tilence in  Upper  Silesia,  and  which  caused 
scenes  of  Irish  misery  in  many  trading  and 
manufadluring  centers  of  Germany,  along 
with  the  exciting  literature  in  the  hands  of 
the  lower  classes,  produced  a  widespread 
popular  feeling,  which  at  length  developed 
into  general  iusurrecflions  at  Stuttgart,  Mu- 
nich and  other  towns  of  Germany.  These 
disturbances  were  soon  suppressed  by  the 
military  and  the  police,  and  a  plentiful  har- 
vest and  the  benevolence  of  the  rich  soon  put 
an  end  to  the  temporary  distress;  but  the  in- 
creasing inequality  in  property  and  in  the 
enjoyments  of  life  were  now  revealed  in  their 
fullest  extent  for  the  first  time,  and  men 
gazed  with  horror  at  the  misery  and  wretch- 
edness of  the  lower  classes. 

The  popular  disaffecflion  was  aroused  to 
its  highest  degree  by  the  conducfl  of  King 
Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  on  the  latter's 
death  in  1825,  and  who  had  now  surrendered 
himself  to  the  wiles  of  Lola  Montez,  a  Span- 
ish courtesan,  and  had  been  led  by  her  into 
adls  of  folly  and  extravagance.  The  Ultra- 
montane party,  which  had  ruled  the  pld 
king  for  many  years,  quarreled  with  this 
courtesan  whom  the  king  had  created  Count- 
ess of  Landsfeldt,  and  was  suddenly  men- 
aced with  loss  of  political  power.  Louis  I. 
dismissed  the  Ministry  of  Abel  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the 
Bavarian  universities.  This  produced  a 
disturbance  among  the  Bavarian  people; 
and  when  King  Louis  I.,  in  his  indignation 
at  the  students  for  sustaining  the  Ultramon- 
tane party  and  not  showing  the  respedl  to 
the  insolent  courtesan  that  he  required, 
ordered  the  University  of  Munich  to  be 
closed  and  commanded  the  students  to  quit 
the  place,  an  insurrecflion  broke  out,  which 
forced  King  Louis  I.  to  recall  the  suspension 
and  to  dismiss  the  Countess  of  Landsfeldt. 

CIVIL  WAR   IN  SWITZERLAND. 

During  this  period  there  was  great  enmity 
in  Switzerland  between  the  Catholics  and 
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Protestants,  and  between  the  conservatives 
and  the  radicals.  In  the  Canton  of  Aargau 
the  radical  government  had  suppressed  the 
eight  monasteries  within  its  territory  as 
•*  meeting-places  of  rebellion/'  and  had  con- 
fiscated their  property.  The  protests  of  the 
seven  Catholic  cantons — Uri,  Schwyz,  Un- 
terwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Freiburg  and 
Valais — produced  no  effedl  upon  the  Swiss 
Diet.  The  division  increased  when  the 
Ultramontane  government  of  Lucerne,  with 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  canton, 
called  in  Jesuits  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth,  and  repelled  the  radicals, 
who  desired  to  effedl  a  revolution  by  means 
of  a  volunteer  expedition.  The  contest  then 
developed  into  a  desperate  struggle  between 
Jesuitism  and  radicalism. 

The  seven  Catholic  cantons  demanded 
punishment  of  the  volunteers,  legal  protec- 
tion against  similar  undertakings,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  monasteries  of  Aargau ; 
and  when  their  demands  were  rejedled  they 
formed  a  Sonderbund,  or  **  special  confed- 
eration, ' '  for  mutual  defense  against  internal 
and  external  attacks.  The  radicals,  who, 
by  means  of  the  Putsche^  had  a  majority  in 
the  Diet  at  Vaud,  Geneva  and  other  places, 
caused  the  passage  of  a  resolution  dissolving 
the  Sonderbund  as  incompatible  with  the 
general  government  of  Switzerland,  and 
banished  the  Jesuits. 

As  the  members  of  the  Sonderbund  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Diet, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  arms,  thus  involving 
Switzerland  in  civil  war.  Contrary  to  ex- 
pedlation,  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  A 
federal  army  under  General  Dufour  subdued 
Freiburg  and  Lucerne  with  little  resistance, 
whereupon  the  other  Catholic  cantons 
readily  submitted.  They  were  obliged  to 
dissolve  the  Sonderbund,  to  banish  the  Jes- 
uits, to  change  their*  respective  cantonal 
governments,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

France,  Austria  and  Prussia  offered  their 
mediation  when  too  late.  The  French 
found  the  Sonderbund  already  dissolved; 
and  when  it  became  known  that  M.  Guizot, 
the  French  Prime  Minister,  took  the   part 


of  the  Jesuits,  the  dissatisfa<5lion  with  Louis 
Philippe's  government  in  France  increased. 
The  Swiss  took  advantage  of  the  situation 
to  remodel  their  federal  constitution  and  to 
establish  a  stronger  central  government. 

COMMOTIONS   IN   PORTUGAL. 

In  Portugal  the  reign  of  Maria  II.  was 
disturbed  by  a  succession  of  revolutions. 
That  of  i846-'47  would  have  deprived  her 
of  her  crown  but  for  the  intervention  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Spain. 

AGITATION   IN  ITALY. 

The  hope  for  Italian  unity  and  liberty  still 
blazed  forth.  Besides  the  radical  part)'  of 
Young  Italy,  there  was  a  moderate  party 
composed  of  the  best  men  of  Piedmont,  who 
proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
a  peaceful  revolution  of  public  sentiment. 
This  party  looked  to  King  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia  to  lead  them  to  success.  This 
party  also  existed  in  Tuscany.  Although 
the  Italian  press  was  trammeled  by  state 
control,  a  number  of  able  writers  advocated 
their  principles  in  political  works,  essa5'S, 
novels  and  poems,  and  strove  to  rouse  a  de- 
termination in  the  Italians  to  become  a  free 
and  united  nation.  The  Pope  and  the  Aus- 
trians  were  denounced  as  the  foremost  op- 
pressors of  Italy,  the  Pope  being  but  the 
instrument  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  The 
chief  of  these  patriotic  ItaHan  writers  were 
Cesare  Balbo,  the  Abate  Gioberti,  Massimo 
d'  Azeglio,  Giuseppe  Giusti,  the  Marquis 
Gino  Capponi,  Baron  Bettino  Ricasoli  and 
Alessandro  Manzoni. 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  all  reform,  and  was  the  mere  in- 
strument of  the  Jesuits,  whose  power  in  the 
Romish  Church  was  rapidly  overshadow- 
ing everything  else,  while  he  took  inspira- 
tion in  political  matters  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Pope's  partisans  were 
called  Gregoriani, 

After  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory'  XVI., 
Cardinal  Mastai  Ferreti  was  eledled  Pope 
with  the  title  of  Pius  IX.,  June  i8,  1846. 
To  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all  Italy,  the 
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new  Head  of  the  Church  took  the  lead  in 
reform,  thus  beginning  his  pontificate  by 
reversing  the  illiberal  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  intended  to  be  a  constitutional 
Pope,  and  his  first  adls  were  full  of  promise. 
He  liberated  all  political  prisoners  within 
his  dominions,  and  extended  a  general  am- 
nesty to  all  political  offenders.  He  granted 
his  subjedls  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
speech  and  the  right  to  petition  for  a  redress 
of  grievances,  improved  the  administration 
of  justice,  gave  the  city  of  Rome  a  liberal 
municipal  government,  subje<5led  the  mon- 
asteries and  convents  to  a  rigid  inspe<5lion, 
and  promised  other  reforms.  He  also  took 
steps  for  a  confederation  of  all  the  Italian 
states. 

Thus  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  at  first  a  zealous 
political  reformer,  and  the  liberal  course 
pursued  by  him  at  once  aroused  a  spirit  of 
republicanism  and  nationality  throughout 
Italy.  The  fiery  Italians  were  seized  with 
a  mighty  enthusiasm,  and  new  hopes  sprang 
up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Italian  patriots. 
The  Gregoriani  were  indignant  at  the 
Pope's  course,  and  the  ultra  republicans  were 
angry  because  his  course  made  him  the 
most  popular  man  in  Italy;  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  Pope's  own  subje<Sls  were  de- 
lighted. 

In  the  spring  of  1847  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  disturbances  in  the  the  streets  of 
Rome,  and  the  papal  troops  and  the  muni- 
cipal police  were  unable  to  maintain  order. 
The  liberal  party  demanded  the  formation 
of  a  National  Guard;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Austrian  government  to 
this  plan,  the  Pope  consented  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Guard  in  Rome  and  in 
all  the  Papal  States,  July,  1847.  To  punish 
Pius  IX.  for  yielding  to  the  popular  de- 
mand, the  Austrian  government  sent  a 
strong  force  of  Croats  into  the  Pope's  do- 
minions; and  this  force  occupied  Ferrara, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  papal  legate. 

The  success  of  the  reform  movement  in 
Rome  encouraged  the  other  Italian  states  to 
wring  constitutions  from  their  rulers,  who 
for  the  moment  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  their  subjedls,  though  they  re- 


lied upon  Austria  to  crush  the  popular 
movement  throughout  Italy.  The  death 
of  Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  of  Parma,  the 
little-loved  and  little-respec5led  widow  of 
Napoleon  I.,  December  18,  1847,  made  the 
ducal  throne  of  Parma  vacant. 

An  insurredlion  broke  out  at  Palermo  in 
January,  1848;  and  the  Sicilians  rose  in  re- 
volt against  their  sovereign.  King  Ferdi- 
nand V.  of  Naples,  established  a  provisional 
government  and  asserted  their  independ- 
ence. A  bloody  war  ensued  between  the 
Sicilians  and  the  Neapolitans,  and  Ferdi- 
nand V.  of  Naples  was  forced  to  grant  a 
liberal  constitution.  Archduke  Leopold  of 
Tuscany  and  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sar- 
dinia did  the  same;  and  the  Duke  of  Modeua, 
a  zealous  defender  of  the  do<5trine  of  the 
*' divine  right"  of  princes,  saved  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  subjedls  by  flight. 

King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  movement, 
and  declared  his  readiness  to  go  to  war  with 
Austria  if  the  Austrian  troops  advanced 
farther  into  the  papal  territory.  These 
events  aroused  the  hopes  of  the  Italians  for 
national  unity  and  civil  freedom,  and  their 
fiery  animosity  was  diredled  against  the  two 
powers  which  stood  in  the  way  of  this  objedl 
— the  Jesuits  and  the  Austrians.  With  the 
shouts  for  Pio  Nono  were  mingled  vivas  for 
Gioberti,  the  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  cries 
of  **  Death  to  the  Germans  "  against  Austria. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OP  FEBRUART,  1 848. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1847,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1848,  numerous  reform  ban- 
quets were  held  in  different  parts  of  France. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of 
one  in  one  of  the  arrondissements  of  Paris, 
on  the  22d  of  February,  1848,  Washington's 
birthday ;  but  the  Ministry  issued  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  it,  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  suppress  it  by  military  force  if  it 
were  attempted.  The  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, then  in  session,  warmly  discussed  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  the  government;  and 
the  opposition  members  resolved  upon  the 
impeachment  of  the  ministers. 

The  reform  banquet  arranged  for  the  22d 
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of  February,  1848,  was  not  held  ;  but,  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  large  crowds  colle<5led 
in  Paris,  blocked  up  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  legislative  Chambers,  and  made  offensive 
demonstrations  before  the  house  of  M. 
Guizot.  About  noon  a  large  crowd  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
but  were  easily  dispersed  by  the  troops.  In 
the  evening  disturbances  began  in  the 
French  capitaL  Gunsmiths*  shops  were 
broken  open,  lamps  were  extinguished, 
barricades  were  eredled,  guards  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
soldiers.  In  the  Chambers,  Odillon  Barrot 
moved  an  impeachment  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. 

On  the  morning  of  February  23d  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  filled  with  large  crowds 
of  people,  barricades  were  eredled,  and  some 
fighting  occurred  between  the  people  and 
the  troops,  in  which  several  persons  were 
killed.  In  obedience  to  the  request  of  the 
National  Guards,  who  fraternized  with  the 
people,  the  king  dismissed  the  Ministry  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  called  on  Count  M0I6  to 
form  a  new  Cabinet.  This  aiflion  of  the 
king  produced  a  lull;  but  the  wanton  dis- 
charge of  musketry  upon  a  large  crowd,  by 
the  guards  assembled  before  M.  Guizot's 
hotel,  by  which  fifty-two  persons  were  killed 
and  wounded,  again  excited  the  fury  of  the 
populace,  who  paraded  through  the  streets 
with  a  bier  covered  with  dead  bodies,  crying: 
**To  arms!**  **Downwith  the  assassins!'* 
'  *  Down  with  Louis  Phillipe ! "  * '  Down  with 
the  Bourbons!*' 

On  the  morning  of  February  24th  the 
whole  city  of  Paris  was  in  possession  of  the 
people.  At  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  a  large 
stone  building  in  front  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
a  severe  fight  occurred  between  the  people 
and  the  municipal  guards;  and  the  chateau 
was  demolished  by  fire.  The  mob  then 
marched  to  the  Tuileries  and  demanded  the 
abdication  of  the  king.  Louis  Philippe 
signed  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grand- 
son, the  young  Count  de  Paris;  but  the 
Chambers  would  not  accept  the  young 
prince,  and  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
fled  to  Neuilly,  from  which  place  they  made 


their  escape  to  England.  The  royal  furni- 
ture was  thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Tuileries  and  burned;  the  wdnes  in  the  royal 
cellars  were  distributed  among  the  multi- 
tude; the  throne  was  carried  through  the 
streets,  and  finally  burned  on  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile;  and  the  royal  carriages  were 
burned  at  the  Chateau  d'  Eau.  Overwhelmed 
by  the  mob,  and  amid  the  greatest  confusion 
and  shouts  of  **Vive  la  Republique!"  the 
sturdy  republican,  Dupont  de  TEure,  was 
carried  to  the  chair,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, where  a  provisional  government  was 
proclaimed,  consisting  of  the  following  per- 
sons— M.  Lamartine,  Emanuel  Arago,  Ledru 
Rollin,  Garnier  Pages,  Dupont  de  1'  Eure, 
Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac  and  Decoutrias. 
The  provisional  government  was  installed 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  proclaimed  the 
Second  French  Republic,  The  Chamber  of 
Peers  was  immediately  abolished.  The 
poet  M.  Lamartine  was  the  master-spirit 
of  the  new  government.  Every  citizen  of 
France  was  made  an  eledlor,  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age  constituted  eligibility  for  office ; 
the  penalty  of  death  for  political  oflfences 
was  immediately  abolished;  and  all  slaves 
on  territory  subjedl  to  France  were  declared 
free. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1848,  the  viAimsof 
the  Revolution  of  February  were  solemnly 
interred,  in  the  presence  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  people,  at  the  foot  of  a  monument 
eredled  to  the  memory  of  the  vidlims  of  the 
Revolution  of  July,  T830.  Prance's  new 
rulers  diredled  their  first  efforts  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  order,  and  many  grievan- 
ces of  which  the  people  complained  were 
removed.  F^tes,  parades  and  illuminations 
were  given  daily  for  the  public  amusement. 
But  the  spirit  of  anarchy  and  restlessness 
was  now  rife  for  another  insurrection.  As 
the  Revolution  had  been  the  work  of  the 
laboring  classes,  efibrts  were  now  taken  by 
the  provisional  government  to  better  their 
condition.  National  workshops  were  estab- 
lished in  Paris,  where  the  idle  could  find 
employment. 

The  moderate  and  Red  Republicans  had 
united  to  overturn  the  throne  of  Louis  Phil- 
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ippe;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Republic  been 
proclaimed  than  the  animosity  between  those 
two  parties  broke  forth  anew,  and  when  the 
Reds  perceived  that  the  control  of  public 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  moderate 
party  they  began  to  conspire  for  another 
revolution.  The  first  open  opposition  to  the 
provisional  government  was  made  on  the 
i6th  of  April,  1848;  the  objecft  of  the  move- 
ment being  the  overthrow  of  the  provisional 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Committee  of  Safety  for  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  This  movement,  and  a  rising 
of  the  various  clubs  of  Paris,  were  easily 
suppressed.  Bloody  riots  occurred  on  the 
23d  and  24th  of  April,  1848,  the  days  for  the 
eledlion  of  members  for  a  permanent  National 
Assembly. 

The  elecflions  throughout  France  resulted 
in  large  majorities  for  the  moderate  repub- 
licans; and  on  the  5th  of  May,  1848,  the 
newly-eledled  National  Assembly  met  in 
Paris,  and  organized  with  the  ele<5lion  of  M. 
Buchez  as  president.  On  the  following  day, 
May  6,  1848,  the  members  of  the  provisional 
government  submitted  their  reports  to  the 
National  Assembly  and  resigned  their 
powers.  On  the  loth  the  National  Assem- 
bly appointed  M.  Emanuel  Arago,  Gamier 
Pages,  M.  Marie,  M.  Lamartine  and  Ledru 
RoUin  an  executive  committee  to  adl  in 
place  of  the  provisional  government. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1848,  an  immense 
mob  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly, 
drove  out  the  members,  and  proclaimed 
Socialism  and  Communism,  the  imposition 
of  taxes  upon  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  the  restoration  of  the  guillotine. 
The  mob  also  declared  that  France  should 
send  an  army  to  Poland  to  drive  the  Russian 
troops  from  that  country,  and  a  heavy  tax 
was  levied  on  the  rich  to  carry  on  the  war 
for  Poland.  The  mob  also  appointed  an 
executive  government  composed  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders,  M.  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Flocon. 
Cabet,  Albert,  Raspail  and  Louis  Blanc. 
This  movement  would  doubtless  have  re- 
sulted in  the  most  serious  consequences  had 
not   the  National  Guard  declared   for   the 


National  Assembly,  dispersed  the  mob  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  restored  order. 
The  Communist  leaders,  Blanqui,  Barbes, 
Raspail,  Sobrier  and  Albert,  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned. 

The  insurrcdlion  of  May  15th  was  only  a 
prelude  to  the  great  Communist  Rebellion 
of  June.  Fearing  another  demonstration 
on  an  extensive  scale,  the  government  made 
the  necessary  preparations  to  meet  it.  Find- 
ing the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  national 
treasury  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  the  govern- 
ment, in  June,  resolved  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  immense  army  of  workmen,  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
uselessly  employed  in  Paris  at  the  public 
expense.  This  alarmed  the  workmen,  who 
immediately  organized  for  another  desper- 
ate struggle,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  realization  in  practice  of  the 
theory  of  Communism  and  Socialism — a 
community  of  goods  and  manners.  The 
party  of  law  and  order,  which  controlled 
the  National  Assembly,  was  resolved  upon 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Commun- 
ist faAion  in  the  event  of  another  appeal  to 
arms. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1848,  a  deputation  of 
five  delegates,  appointed  by  the  workmen, 
called  on  M.  Marie,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Republic.  After  a  short  conference,  the 
deputation  returned  to  the  workmen,  assur- 
ing them  that  they  had  nothing  to  expedl 
from  the  government.  This  was  the  signal 
for  riotous  demonstrations.  Large  crowds 
colle<5led  in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  and  other  im- 
portant points,  crying  for  the  downfall  of 
the  Republic  and  the  elevation  of  Charles 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  head  of 
power.  On  the  following  morning,  June 
23d,  it  was  found  that  the  rioters  had  made 
considerable  progress  and  thrown  up  barri- 
cades in  various  portions  of  the  city.  The 
principal  insurgent  barricades  were  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis, 
Rue  Villeneuve  Bourbon,  Rue  de  Clery,  and 
near  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the  Porte  St. 
Martin. 

The  government  appointed  General  Ca- 
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vaignac,  then  Minister  of  War,  commander-  ] 
in-chief  of  all  the  troops  in  Paris.  The 
barricades  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis  were  I 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
insurgents  there  were  aided  by  boys,  and 
even  by  women,  who  appeared  on  the  bar- 
ricades, waving  flags  and  other  emblems. 
On  the  24th  the  National  Assembly  declar- 
ed Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  appointed 
General  Cavaignac  di<5lator.  A  heavy 
musketry  and  artillery  fire  continued  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  before  even- 
ing the  rebellion  was  suppressed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  but  a  sanguinary  struggle 
took  place  at  the  Clos  St.  Lazarre,  on  the 
right  bank.  The  conflidl  raged  with  great 
fury  during  the  25th.  The  government 
troops  numbered  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  the  insurgents  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  A  terrible  struggle  raged 
at  the  Pantheon,  where  the  rebel  barricades 
were  captured  after  frightful  carnage.  In 
the  evening  of  this  day  occurred  one  of  the 
saddest  events  in  this  unhappy  civil  war. 
Monseigneur  AflFre,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
appeared  at  the  Place  de  la  Bastile  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  paci- 
fication. On  the  appearance  of  the  noble 
prelate  both  parties  for  a  while  ceased 
firing,  but  suddenly  recommenced;  and  the 
venerable  Archbishop  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  expired  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  struggle 
was  renewed  with  terrible  fierceness;  the 
principal  scenes  of  adlion  being  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  the  Place  Maubert  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pantheon.  At  noon  the 
insurgents  at  the  Faubourg  St.  Ai^oine 
surrendered ;  but  the  other  places  were 
stormed,  and  the  insurgent  garrisons  of 
each  were  killed  or  captured.  The  insur- 
gent barricade  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Roquette  was  attacked  by  the  govern- 
ment troops  under  General  Lamoriciere, 
after  having  carried  all  the  rebel  barricades 
in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple.  From  the 
Place  de  la  Bastile,  Lamoriciere' s  troops 
bombarded  and  cannonaded  the  insurgent 
works,  when  the  falling  of  shells  on  some 


of  the  adjoining  houses,  several  of  which 
were  set  on  fire,  so  frightened  the  insurgents 
that  they  fled  out  of  the  city. 

Thus  ended  the  great  Rebellion  of  the 
Paris  Communists  in  June,  1848.  Never 
before  had  Paris  witnessed  such  slaughter 
as  during  those  four  sanguinary  days.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  is  not  defi- 
nitely known,  but  twenty-five  thousand  is 
not  probably  a  very  high  estimate.  One- 
fourth  of  the  city  was  ruined.  Several 
days  were  occupied  in  burying  the  dead, 
and  in  repairing  the  damage  infli<5led  on  the 
city.  On  the  29th,  June,  1848,  General 
Cavaignac  resigned  his  dictatorship  into  the 
hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  that 
body  then  appointed  him  Chief  Executive 
of  France. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1848,  the  French 
National  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  in  favor  and  thirty  in 
opposition,  adopted  a  Constitution,  giving 
France  a  republican  form  of  government 
with  one  Legislative  Assembly,  and  vesting 
the  executive  power  in  a  President  to  be 
ele<5led  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency were  General  Cavaignac,  General 
Changamier,  M.  Lamartine,  Raspail,  Ledru 
Rollin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  To  the  surprise  of  all, 
the  Presidential  election  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Louis  Napoleon,  by  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  three  million  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  four  hundred  against  all 
the  other  candidates  combined.  The  Presi- 
dent-eledl  was  sworn  into  ofiice  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1848,  in  the  presence  of  the  Assem- 
bly by  M.  Marrast,  president  of  that  body. 

REVOLUTIONS   IN    GERMANY  AND   PRUSSIA. 

The  Revolution  of  February,  1848,  in 
Paris,  was  the  signal  for  general  popular 
risings  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Hungar>', 
which  countries  had  long  been  disturbed  by 
political  and  social  agitation;  and  conces- 
sions which  had  been  vainly  demanded  for 
thirty  years  by  the  liberal  party  in  Germany 
were  now  extorted  from  every  German  ruler 
within  three  weeks. 
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On  the  29th  of  February,  1848,  deputations 
from  every  town  in  the  Grand- Duchy  of 
Baden  demanded  of  the  Grand-Duke  free- 
dom of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  bear  arms  and  to  meet  in 
public,  and  a  popular  legislative  assembly 
for  all  Germany  by  the  side  of  the  Federal 
Diet  at  Frankfort-onthe-Main.  On  the  2d 
of  March  the  Grand-Duke  yielded  to  all 
these  demands,  appointed  a  Ministry  from 
the  liberal  party,  and  adopted  other  concil- 
iatory measures.  Popular  movements  of  a 
similar  charadler  took  place  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  King  Louis  of  Bavaiia,  after 
being  forced  to  grant  to  his  subjedls  the  re- 
forms which  they  had  demanded,  abdicated 
his  throne  in  favor  of  the  Crown-Prince 
Maximilian.  The  Kings  of  Hanover,  Sax- 
ony and  Wiirtemberg  granted  to  their  sub- 
jects the  concessions  which  they  had  de- 
manded. In  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel  and 
other  German  states  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  were  called  to  the  Ministry, 
and  many  beneficent  reforms  were  intro- 
duced ;  but  the  popular  movement  assumed 
such  formidable  proportions  that  insurrecflion 
and  revolution  were  entered  upon  in  many 
portions  of  Germany.  In  many  localities 
the  peasants  drove  away  the  stewards,  and 
destroyed  the  land  and  tithe  registers  and 
the  seats  of  the  landlord. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  1848,  the  King  of 

Prussia  granted  freedom  of  the  press;  but 

the  people  of    Berlin  also  demanded  the 

withdrawal  of  the  soldiers  from  the  capital, 

and  the  formation  of  a  National  Guard. 

Crowds  assembled  in  the  streets  in  front  of 

the  royal  palace,    where,  on  the    i8th  of 

March,  a  terrible  conflidl  commenced,  and 

only  terminated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 

after  having  raged  for  fourteen  hours.     The 

barricades  which  had  been  eredled  by  the 

people  were  removed  by  the   troops,  who 

were  then  ordered  by  the  king  to  withdraw. 

The  Ministry  was  dismissed,  a  militia  and 

a  guard  for  the  palace  were  formed,  and  an 

unconditional  amnesty  was  gianted  by  the 

king,   Frederick   William    IV.,    who    now 

placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular 

movement  in  Germany.     A  few  weeks  later 


a  constituent  National  Assembly,  ele<5led  by 
universal  suflFrage,  undertook  the  task  of 
framing  a  representative  constitution  for  the 
Prussian  kingdom. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  Paris  Febru- 
ary Revolution,  a  powerful  movement  was 
communicated  to  the  other  European  states, 
the  German  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein,  which  were  under  the  government  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  resolved  to  assert 
their  independence  by  force  of  arms.  The 
Duchies  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1848,  de- 
clared their  independence  of  the  King  of 
Denmark.  A  bloody  war  ensued  between 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  the  Duchies. 
The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  were  aided  by 
Prussian  and  other  German  volunteers,  and 
the  Danes  were  driven  from  Schleswig.  The 
threatening  attitude  assumed  by  England 
and  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  distressing 
effedl  of  this  war  upon  the  maritime  trade  of 
Northern  Europe,  induced  Prussia  to  con- 
clude the  Truce  of  Makno  with  the  King  of 
Denmark;  and  hostilities  were  for  some  time 
suspended. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  1848,  the  Ger- 
man Parliament  assembled  by  its  own  au- 
thority in  the  Free  City  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. This  Parliament  laid  down  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  convocation  of  a  free- 
ly-ele<5led  National  Assembly,  which  should 
be  charged  with  the  task  of  framing  a  con- 
stitution for  a  free  and  united  Germany. 

A  party  headed  by  Hecker,  Struve  and 
others  was  striving  for  a  German  republic ; 
and  a  republican  insurredlion  broke  out  in 
Baden,  but  the  movement  was  speedily 
crushed,  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to  flee. 

On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1848,  the  German 
National  Assembly,  which  was  chosen  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  German  nation, 
convened  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  Assembly  im- 
mediately set  aside  the  Diet  and  established' 
a  new  central  power,  and  resolved  upon  the 
choice  of  an  irresponsible  regent,  who  was 
to  surround  himself  with  a  responsible  Min- 
istry. 
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On  the  29th  of  June,  1848,  the  Archduke 
John  of  Austria  was  chosen  Regent  of 
Germany  by  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort-onthe-Main;  and  on  the  nth  of 
July  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
president  of  the  Federal  Diet  the  power 
exercised  by  that  body. 

On  the  1 8th  of  September,  1848,  a  revo- 
lutionary rising  occurred  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, the  obje(5l  of  which  was  to  dis- 
perse the  German  National  Assembly  and 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a  Ger- 
man republic.  After  a  bloody  street-fight, 
the  insurre<5lion  was  crushed  by  the  Federal 
troops;  but  two  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Auerswald  and  Lichnowsky, 
were  murdered  by  the  mob  in  the  Born- 
heimer  wood. 

For  some  time  the  popular  unions  ruled 
in  Berlin ;  and  noisy  rioters,  excited  by 
public  orators  and  by  placards  on  the  walls, 
constantly  surrounded  the  Prussian  constit- 
uent National  Assembly,  and  exercised  an 
influence  upon  the  deliberations  of  that  body 
by  intimidation.  The  King  of  Prussia  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings, 
and  the  new  Ministry  of  Count  Brandenburg 
adjourned  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly  to  the 
town  of  Brandenburg.  Some  of  the  members 
continued  their  sittings  in  Berlin,  but  were 
soon  driven  out  by  the  troops ;  and  when  the 
AsSembly  declared  the  levying  of  taxes 
illegal  it  was  dissolved.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussian  government  proclaimed  a  lib- 
eral constitution,  which  was  to  be  submitted 
for  ratification  to  a  new  eleAive  assembly 
with  two  Chambers. 

In  March,  1849,  the  German  constituent 
National  Assembly  adopted  a  constitution 
which  united  the  German  states  into  a  con- 
federacy, with  an  hereditary  Emperor,  and  a 
legislative  assembly  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  of  which  should  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  government,  and 
the  other  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  German 
people.  The  Assembly,  by  a  large  vote, 
offered  the  dignity  of  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many to  the  King  of  Prussia,  upon  con- 
dition of  his  accepting  the  new  imperial  con- 
stitution in  all  its  details ;  but   Frederick 


William  IV.  decisively  reje<5led  the  new 
constitution  and  the  imperial  dignity.  When 
the  Prussian  Assembly  of  Estates  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
and  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  king,  as  the 
desire  of  the  German  people,  the  first  Cham- 
ber was  prorogued  and  the  second  dissolved; 
and  the  eledli  ve  law  was  so  changed  that  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage  was  to  give  place 
to  an  eledlion  arranged  upon  the  three  tax- 
paying  classes. 

The  consequences  of  the  Prussian  king's 
rejedlion  of  the  imperial  constitution  were 
fresh  commotions  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  formidable  insurre(5lions  and 
bloody  street- fights  occurred  in  Saxony, 
Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Rhenish  Prussia. 
The  Republican  party  was  gradually  gain- 
ing power  in  the  German  National  Assem- 
bly, but  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
Germany  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
Prussian  army.  Prussian  troops  crushed 
the  popular  risings  in  Elberfeld,  Diisseldorf 
and  other  places ;  and,  after  a  barricade 
street-fight  of  six  days  in  Dresden,  Prus- 
sian troops  restored  the  authority  of  the 
King  of  Saxony. 

A  mutiny  of  the  garrison  in  the  fortresa 
of  Rastadt,  and  an  insurre<5lion  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  compelled  the  Grand-Duke  of  Baden 
to  take  flight;  whereupon  the  control  of 
public  affairs  in  the  Grand-Duchy  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  democrats  and  repub- 
licans. At  the  Grand-Duke's  call  for  as- 
sistance, Prussian  troops  marched  into  Ba- 
den; and,  after  several  engagements,  in 
which  the  insurgent  troops  under  the  Po- 
lish adventurer  Mierolawski  were  defeated, 
the  insurreAion  was  thoroughly  crushed, 
and  the  Grand-Duke*s  authority  was  fully 
restored.  Some  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers were  shot,  but  others  saved  themselves 
by  fleeing  into  republican  countries.  In  the 
meantime  the  German  National  Assembly, 
which  was  now  entirely  controlled  by  the 
republicans — the  conservative  members  hav- 
ing resigned  their  seats — had  removed  its 
sittings  to  Stuttgart,  in  Wiirtemberg;  but 
the  W^iirtemberg  government  soon  forced 
the  members  to  leave  that  kingdom. 
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Hostilities  between  the  King  of  Denmark 
and  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
broke  out  afresh  in  March,  1849.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  1849,  the  Danish  ship-of-the- 
line  Christian  VIIL  was  sunk  by  German 
troops,  and  the  Danish  frigate  Gefion  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  The  triumphant 
Germans  soon  laid  siege  to  Frederica,  but 
they  were  afterward  driven  back  by  the 
Danes.  An  armistice  was  concluded  in  July, 
1849;  and  in  the  following  year,  1850,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  b}'^  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  German  Duchies  of  Schles- 
wig and  Holsteiii  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  Denmark. 

A  new  constitution  went  into  operation 
in  Prussia  on  the  6th  of  February,  1850, 
since  which  time  Prussia  has  been  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy.      The  question  of  the 

« 

German  constitution  still  remained  unset- 
tled. While  Austria  was  engaged  in  her 
struggle  with  Hungary,  Prussia  sought  to 
unite  all  Germany  except  Austria  in  a  new 
confederation  under  Prussian  leadership. 
For  this  purpose  Prussia  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Hanover  and  Saxony,  May  26, 
1849;  and  this  league  was  afterward  joined 
by  some  of  the  smaller  German  states,  and 
was  called  the  German  Union,  A  Parlia- 
ment of  this  Union  was  convened  at  Er- 
furt, March  20,  1850;  but  neither  Hanover 
nor  Saxony  sent  any  deputies  to  it,  and  after 
a  few  sittings  it  adjourned  indefinitely, 
while  Hanover  retired  from  the  new  German 
Union. 

Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  made 
another  effort  to  fonn  a  German  league 
under  Prussians  leadership  by  convening  a 
Congress  of  the  German  princes  at  Berlin, 
May  10,  1850.  Austria,  alarmed  for  her 
own  supremacy  in  Germany,  assembled  the 
Diet  of  the  old  German  Confederation  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  10,  1850,  the. 
very  day  when  the  Congress  under  Prussia's 
leadership  convened  at  Berlin.  All  the 
German  states  except  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg were  represented  in  this  meeting  of  the 
old  German  Federal  Diet. 

Thus  two  rival  German  assemblies  were 
in  session  at  the  same  time — one  at  Berlin 


to  form  a  new  German  confederation  under 
Prussian  leadership,  and  another  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main to  maintain  the  old  one 
under  Austrian  supremacy.  Thus  Germany 
was  divided  into  tU^o  hostile  parties;  and  a 
civil  war  was  alnjost  caused  by  the  a<5lion 
of  the  Eledlor  of  Hesse-Cassel  in  outraging 
the  constitution  which  he  bad  granted 
by  proceeding  to  levy  taxes  without  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers  of  his  state,  thus 
causing  a  revolt  of  his  subje<5ls,  who  drove 
him  from  his  dominions.  The  Eledlor  ap- 
pealed to  the  German  Federal  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, and  that  body  resolved  to 
support  him.  Accordingly  an  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  force  marched  into  Hesse-Cassel 
to  restore  the  Ele<5lor*s  authority;  but  Prus- 
sia supported  the  Elector's  revolted  subje(5ls, 
and  occupied  Cassel  and  Fulda  with  her 
own  troops.  Austria  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Prussian  troops  from  Hesse- 
Cassel,  but  Prussia  refused  compliance  with 
Austria's  demand,  and  both  parties  prepared 
for  war. 

Thus  a  coUison  between  the  two  great 
German  powers  seemed  inevitable,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  question  whether  Austria 
or  Prussia  should  hold  the  ascendency  in 
Germany  would  then  be  decided  by  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  ;  but  Russian  mediation  and  a 
change  of  Ministry  at  Berlin  averted  hostili- 
ties. Austria  and  Prussia  were  induced  to 
consent  to  a  free  conference  of  all  the  Ger- 
man princes  to  arrange  the  constitution  of 
Germany,  while  Austria  and  Prussia  were  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  between  them.  The 
**free  conference  '*  of  the  German  princes  at 
Dresden,  in  December,  1850,  accomplished 
nothing ;  but  Prussia  was  induced  to  ac- 
knowledge the  German  Federal  Diet  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  as  a  measure  of  peace; 
and  by  the  settlement  of  June  12,  185 1,  the 
old  Germanic  Confederation  was  restored  as 
it  had  existed  from  181 5  to  1848,  thus  ending 
three  years  of  revolution  and  disturbance  in 
Germany. 

A  Congress  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Great  European  Powers  at  London,  in  1852, 
settled  the  whole  of  the  Danish  inheritance, 
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including  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein,  upon  Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  who  had 
married  a  princess  of  Hesse ;  but  neither 
Germany  nor  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holsteiu  accepted  this  arrangement,  and  the 
question  was  left  unsettled — the  germ  of  fu- 
ture wars. 

REVOLUTIONS   IN   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  Paris  Revolution  of  February,  1848, 
aroused  the  various  races  in  the  ill-com- 
pacfted  Austrian  Empire — Germans,  Italians, 
Slavonians  and  Hungarians.  When  the 
Diet  of  Lower  Austria  was  opened  at  Vi- 
enna, on  the  13th  of  March,  1848,  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  headed  by  the  students 
of  the  University,  proceeded  to  the  hall  in 
which  the  Diet  assembled,  and  demanded  a 
constitution,  liberty  of  the  press,  a  National 
Guard,  trial  by  jury  and  religious  liberty.  The 
order  for  the  people  to  disperse  not  being 
obeyed,  the  Archduke  Albert  ordered  the 
troops  to  fire  into  the  crowd.  A  great  num- 
ber were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  excited  populace  obliged 
the  Austrian  Emperor  to  order  the  soldiers 
to  withdraw.  The  arsenal  was  opened  to 
the  people  by  the  city  guards,  who  declared 
for  the  popular  cause.  The  Ministry  of 
Prince  Mettemich  was  overthrown,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  yielded 
to  all  the  demands  of  the  people.  Lawless- 
ness soon  prevailed  in  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  the  result  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  a  disgraceful  daily  literature.  Riots 
and  insurredlions  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. On  the  1 8th  of  May,  1848,  the  Em- 
peror and  his  court  retired  to  Innsbruck,  in 
the  T>Tol;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
he  returned  to  the  capital  in  August,  when 
the  students  and  the  democratic  clubs  ruled 
Vienna  in  the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic 
manner. 

Just  after  the  Vienna  Revolution  of  March, 
1848,  a  deputation  from  Hungary,  headed  by 
Louis  Kossuth,  appeared  .  in  Vienna  and 
asked  for  the  Hungarian  kingdom  the  royal 
assent  to  a  series  of  a(5ls  passed  by  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  providing  for  the  annual  meet- 


ing of  that  body,  the  union  of  Transylvania 
with  Hungary,  the  organization  of  a  Hun- 
;  garian  National  Guard,  equality  of  taxation 
for  all  classes,  religious  toleration,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  a  separate  Ministry  for 
Hungar>^  These  a<5ls  were  approved  by 
the  Emperor- king,  who,  on  the  nth  of 
April,  1848,  personally  confirmed  them  in 
the  Hungarian  Diet,  convened  at  Pesth,  the 
capital  of  Hungary.  These  concessions  were 
hailed  with  joy  by  the  Hungarians. 

The  Croats  and  the  other  Slavic  races 
under  the  Hungarian  government,  jealous 
of  the  ascendency  of  the  Magyars,  and  de- 
manding their  independence  of  Hungarian 
rule,  took  up  arms  against  the  Magyars. 
The  Croats  were  encouraged  in  their  rebell- 
ion by  the  Austrian  government,  and  Aus- 
trian armies  were  sent  to  their  assistance. 
The  Servians,  a  Slavonic  race,  who  had  also 
revolted  against  the  Hungarian  government, 
laid  waste  the  Magyar  villages,  and  com- 
mitted the  greatest  atrocities  on  the  defense- 
less population.  The  Hungarian  war  adl- 
ually  opened  on  the  12th  of  June,  1848, 
when  the  Magyars  bombarded  Carlowitz,  the 
Servian  metropolis.  The  Servians  in  the 
Ottoman  territories  hastened  to  the  aid  of 
their  brethren  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  the  Magyars  were  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  the  fortress  of  Peterwardein.  The  whole 
Servian  population  in  the  Bauat  then  rose 
against  the  Magyars,  and  hostilities  between 
the  contending  races  raged  with  great  fury. 

The  Bohemians,  a  Slavic  race,  had  applied 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  a  constitution 
which  would  render  their  relations  with  the 
Austrian  Empire  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Hungarians.  Representatives  from  all  the 
Slavic  nations  of  the  Empire  assembled  in 
a  Congress  at  Prague,  in  June,  1848.  Dar- 
ing the  session  of  that  Congress,  the  people 
of  Prague  demanded  of  Prince  Windisch- 
gratz  the  removal  of  the  troops  from  the 
city,  and  the  furnishing  of  arms  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  when  this  demand  was  not  com- 
plied with,  the  people  rose  in  insurre<?lion. 
After  dreadful  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Prague  for  a  whole  week,  during  which  the 
city  was  also  bombarded  from  the  neighbor- 
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ing  heights,  the  city  surrendered  to  Prince 
Windischgratz  on  the  17th  of  June.  The 
Slavic  Congress  was  broken  up,  and  the  in- 
surredlion  was  quelled. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1848,  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Vienna  announced  Austria's 
intention  to  openly  support  the  Slavic  races 
in  their  revolt  against  Magyar  rule;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  against 
Austrian  authority  in  Northern  Italy,  was 
resolved  to  deprive  the  Magyars  of  the  priv- 
ileges which  he  had  recently  granted  to 
them.  Convinced  that  the  rights  of  Hun- 
gary must  be  defended  by  force  of  arms,  the 
Hungarian  Diet  resolved  to  raise  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

In  the  meantime  a  united  Austrian  and 
Croatian  force,  under  the  command  of  Jella- 
chich,  the  Ban  or  governor  of  Croatia,  had 
invaded  Hungarj'  and  advanced  toward 
Pesth;  but  the  Magyars,  aroused  by  the 
eloquent  and  patriotic  appeals  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth, one  of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  soon 
repulsed  the  invaders,  compelled  Jellachich 
to  flee,  and,  on  the  5th  of  Odlober,  1848, 
captured  the  Croatian  rear-guard,  consisting 
of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  Magyars  were  highly  incensed  at  the 
course  of  the  Imperial  Government;  and  on 
the  3d  of  Odlober,  1848,  the  imperial  com- 
missioner, Lamberg,  was  murdered  by  an 
enraged  mob  on  the  bridge  of  Buda-Pesth. 
The  Austrian  troops  were  immediately  or- 
dered to  march  into  Hungai^^;  but  the  dem- 
ocrats of  Vienna,  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Magyars,  excited  another  revo- 
lution in  the  Austrian  capital.  Count 
Latour,  Minister  of  War,  was  murdered  by 
the  excited  mob;  and  the  Ministry  was 
overthrown,  0<5lober  6,  1848.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  fled  to  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia; 
and  at  his  command  Prince  Windischgratz 
marched  against  the  rebellious  capital. 
After  besieging  Vienna  for  three  weeks,  the 
imperial  army  under  Windischgratz  opened 
a  furious  assault  on  the  city  on  the  29th  of 
0(5lober;  and,  after  a  heroic  defence,  the 
cit>'  surrendered  on  the  31st.  The  con- 
quered capital   was  placed   under  martial 


law ;  and  several  of  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, among  whom  was  Robert  Blum,  a 
member  of  the  German  National  Assembly, 
were  punished  with  death.  The  Imperial 
Government  then  adopted  a  conciliatory 
course. 

Wearied  of  the  contentions  in  the  various 
parts  of  his  dominions,  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  abdicated  his  throne,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1848,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph.  As  the  new 
Emperor  did  not  take  the  requisite  oath  to 
support  the  constitution,  laws  and  liberties 
of  Hungary,  the  Magyars  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  sovereign. 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Magyars  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  difficulties  were  unsuccess- 
ful, as  the  Austrian  government  was  resolved 
upon  depriving  Hungary  of  her  rights.  The 
Magyars  therefore  made  the  most  vigorous 
exertions  for  defense;  manufa<5lories  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  established;  the  peas- 
ants of  Hungary  flew  to  arms;  and  the  most 
intense  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 

In  December,  1848,  the  Austrian  army 
under  Windischgratz  entered  Hungary  from 
the  west;  aud  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849, 
Pesth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
and  Croation  forces  under  Windischgratz 
and  Jellachich.  Kossuth  and  the  Hunga- 
rian Ministry  and  Diet  retired  to  Debreczin, 
in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hungary. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1849,  the  Mag- 
yars lost  the  strong  fortress  of  Essek,  in 
Slavonia,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  im- 
perialists with  its  garrison  of  five  thousand 
men;  About  the  same  time  General  Bem, 
a  Pole,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  Magyars,  was  driven  from 
Transylvania ;  the  Saxons  and  Wallachs, 
who  inhabit  that  province,  having  joined 
the  Austrians;  but,  the  warlike  Szecklers  of 
Southern  Hungary  having  risen  in  favor  of 
the  Magyars,  Bem  returned  to  Transylvania, 
defeated  the  Austrians  and  Russians  who 
opposed  him,  took  Kronstadt  and  Hermann- 
stadt,  and  then  passed  into  the  Banat,  and 
captured  Temesvar,  its  capital. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1849,  Kos- 
suth appointed  General  Dembinski,  also  a 
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Pole,  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Magyar 
forces.  Dembinski  concentrated  the  Hun- 
garian  armies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Theiss  to  meet  the  advancing  Aus- 
trians  under  Windischgratz.  On  the  26th 
and  27th  of  February,  1849,  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  forty  thousand  Mag- 
yars and  sixty  thousand  Austrians  at  Ka- 
polna,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Hungarian  General  Gorgey, 
the  imperialists  were  vi<5lorious. 

The  new  Emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  dis- 
solved the  Austrian  constituent  Diet  at 
Kremsier;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1849, 
he  proclaimed  a  constitution  for  the  Austrian 
Empire,  by  which  Hungary  was  to  be  incor- 
porated with  Austria.  The  Austrian  gov- 
ernment also  solicited  the  aid  of  Russia  to 
crush  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  The  Hun- 
garian Diet  at  Debreczin,  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  Austria, 
took  a  decisive  step,  on  the  14th  of  April, 
1849,  by  declaring  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary ;  and  Louis  Kossuth  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Hungary  with  almost  absolute 
powers.  On  the  12th  of  May,  1849,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  Magyars,  announcing  the  intervention 
of  Russia,  and  ordering  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

At  length  Gorgey  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  command  of  the  Hungarian  armies, 
Dembinski  having  resigned  that  post  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Kapolna.  After 
fourteen  days  of  terrific  hand-to-hand  fight- 
ing, commencing  with  the  battle  of  Szolnok 
on  the  27th  of  March,  and  ending  with  the 
capture  of  Waitzen  by  Gorgey  on  the  9th 
of  April,  the  Magyars  recovered  Pesth,  re- 
lieved Komom  and  utterly  routed  the  im- 
perialists. On  the  17th  of  April  the  chief 
command  of  the  Austrian  armies  was  assign- 
ed to  Baron  Welden.  On  the  i8th.  April, 
1849,  Welden  was  defeated  at  Szonz  ;  and  on 
the  19th  the  Austrian  reserve  under  Wohl- 
gemuth was  annihilated  at  Nagy  Sarlo. 
The  Austrians  were  severely  repulsed  in 
several  attempts  to  carry  by  storm  the  strong 
fortress  of  Komorn,  and  Welden  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  toward  Vienna.     Instead  of 


following  up  his  successes  by  threatening 
the  Austrian  capital,  as  urged  by  Kossuth, 
Gorge}'  laid  siege  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Buda,  opposite  Pesth.  Gorgey  carried  Buda 
by  storm  on  the  21st  of  May;  but  the  siege  , 
involved  a  delay  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Hun- 
gar>-,  and  saved  Vienna  and  probably  the 
Austrian  Empire.  The  imperial  forces  were 
now  completely  driven  out  of  Hungary,  and 
the  first  campaign  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Magyars. 

In  response  to  Austria's  application  for 
Russian  assistance  in  subduing  the  Magv^ar 
insurgents,  the  Czar  Nicholas  set  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch, 
to  invade  Hungary  on  the  north-east.  At 
the  same  time  the  Austrians  were  preparing 
to  reenter  Hungary  on  the  west;  and  by  the 
ist  of  June,  1849,  four  hundred  thousand 
hostile  troops  were  on  the  Hungarian  fi-on- 
tiers.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  brutal  Baron 
Haynau  was  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Austrian  armies.  At  about 
the  same  time,  early  in  June,  Haynau  with 
fifty  thousand  Austrians  entered  Hungary 
at  Presburg;  Paskiewitsch  with  ninety  thou- 
sand Russians  crossed  the  Galician  frontiers 
and  invaded  Hungary  on  the  north-east;  an 
Austro-Russian  army  of  fifty-five  thou- 
sand men  entered  Transylvania;  and  Jella- 
chich  with  his  Croats  advanced  into  the 
Magyar  territory  from  the  south. 

Now  opened  the  second  campaign  in  the 
Hungarian  war — the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  subjugation  of  the  Hungarian 
insurgents.  After  a  gallant  resistance, 
Bem  was  driven  from  Transylvania  by  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  the  Russians.  Pas- 
kiewitsch, with  the  main  Russian  army, 
entered  Debreczin  on  the  7th  of  July  and 
Pesth  on  the  nth,  and  conH)elled  Dembin- 
ski to  retreat  southward  into  the  Banat. 
Jellachich,  after  suffering  a  severe  defeat 
near  Hegyes,  marched  up  the  Theiss  with 
his  Croats  to  form  a  jundlion  with  the  Aus- 
trians under  Haynau. 

Haynau,  who  had  in  the  meantime  ad- 
vanced from  Presburg  with  the  main  Austrian 
army,  was  defeated  by  Gorgey  near  Komom, 
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on  the  nth  of  July,  1849.  From  Komorn 
Gorgey  retreated  eastward  to  Tokay,  and 
thence  southward  to  Arad,  which  place  he 
reached  on  the  8th  of  August.  On  the  19th 
of  July,  1849,  Haynau  entered  Pesth,  and 
then  went  in  pursuit  of  Gorgey.  The 
cruelties  of  Haynau  during  his  whole  career 
in  Hungary  refledled  disgrace  upon  his 
memory,  and  acquired  for  him  the  well- 
merited  title  of  ** Hungary's  Hangman.'* 

While  Haynau  was  marching  southward 
in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Gorgey,  an 
event  occurred  far  in  his  rear  which  created 
serious  alarm  among  the  Austrians.  On 
the  3d  of  August,  1849,  the  garrison  of  Ko- 
morn, under  General  Klapka,  made  a  grand 
sortie  from  the  fortress,  utterly  routed  the 
Austrians  in  that  vicinity,  and  opened  the 
road  to  Vienna.  On  the  8th,  August,  1849, 
after  four  days*  fighting  with  the  Austrians, 
Dembinski  was  severely  wounded;  where- 
upon the  command  of  his  army  devolved 
on  Bern,  who,  on  the  following  day,  August 
9,  1849,  engaged  the  Austrian  and  Croatian 
forces  under  Haynau  and  Jellachich  at 
Teraesvar,  where,  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict, in  which  Bem  was  covered  with 
wounds,  the  army  which  he  commanded 
was  thoroughly  annihilated ;  Gorgey,  al- 
though within  a  short  distance  of  the  place 
where  he  was  fighting,  having  negledled  to 
come  to  his  assistance. 

The  disasters  to  the  Hungarian  arms  were 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  dissensions 
and  want  of  concert  among  the  Polish  and 
Mag3'ar  generals ;  and  Gorgey,  with  whom 
the  gratification  of  personal  ambition  was  a 
primary  consideration,  was  striving  for  abso- 
lute power.  At  the  request  of  Gorgey  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  Kossuth,  on 
the  loth  of  August,  1849,  dissolved  the  pro- 
visional government  and  appointed  the 
ambitious  general  dictator.  Gorgey  had 
long  been  suspe<5led  of  treachery  to  the  cause 
of  Hungary,  and  he  had  repeatedly  disobey- 
ed the  orders  of  the  provisional  government, 
it  now  appeared  that  he  had  for  some  time 
Ixx-n  engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  he 
immediately  made  use  of  his  absolute  power 
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to  ruin  the  cause  of  Hungarian  independence* 
On  the  13th  of  August,  1849,  Gorgey  sur- 
rendered, without  any  conditions,  his  entire 
army  of  thirty -five  thousand  men  to  the 
Russian  General  Rudiger,  at  Villagos. 

The  treacherous  surrender  of  Gorgey  par- 
alyzed all  the  efforts  of  the  Magyars;  the 
various  Hungarian  detachments  laid  down 
their  arms;  and  Hungary  lay  powerless  be- 
fore the  despotic  power  of  A  ustria .  Kossuth , 
Bem,  Dembinski  and  many  others  of  the 
patriot  leaders  fled  into  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions; and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  nobly  refused 
to  deliver  them  up  at  the  demands  of  the 
Austrian  government.  Bem  received  a  com- 
mand in  the  Turkish  army.  In  1850  Kossuth 
left  Turkey,  and  visited  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  which  countries  his  noble 
eflforts  in  the  cause  of  Hungarian  freedom 
excited  universal  sympathy. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1849,  Komorn 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians  on  favorable 
conditions;  and,  with  the  fall  of  that  im- 
portant fortress,  all  military  opposition  to 
Austrian  power  in  Hungary  ceased.  To  the 
everlasting  infamy  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, thirteen  Hungarian  generals  and 
staflF-ofiBcers  were  executed  at  Arad,  on  the 
6th  of  Oiflober,  1849.  Many  of  the  Hun- 
garian civil  leaders  met  the  same  fate.  A 
large  number  of  the  inferior  officers  were  im- 
prisoned in  fortresses,  some  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  others  for  life  ;  and  no  less  than 
seventy  thousand  Hungarians  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  the  Austrian  army. 

REVOLUTIONS  IN  ITALY,    1 848,    1 849. 

For  several  years  there  had  been  much 
political  agitation  in  those  portions  of  Italy 
subje(5l  to  Austria — namely,  I/)mbardy  and 
Venetia.  The  Paris  Revolution  of  Febru- 
ary aroused  the  Italians,  and  finally  the  Vi- 
enna Revolution  of  March  precipitated  the 
climax  in  Austrian  Italy.  On  the  i8th  of 
March,  1848,  the  people  of  Milan,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  March  Revolu- 
tion of  Vienna,  flocked  to  the  government- 
house,  and  demanded  the  release  of  all  po- 
litical prisoners  and  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
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tional  Guard.  The  Austrian  troops  fired; 
whereupon  the  mob  raised  the  cry  of  **Ev- 
viva  Italia!''  and,  rushing  forward,  over- 
powered the  guard.  A  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry on  the  people  by  the  military  occa- 
sioned a  general  rising;  and,  after  a  barri- 
cade Street-fight  of  five  days,  the  Austrian 
troops  were  driven  from  the  city.  At  the 
same  time  popular  risings  occurred  at  Parma 
and  Pavia,  and  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrian  garrisons  from  those  places; 
and  all  Lombardy  and  Venetia  was  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  Austrian  power. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1848,  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  issued  a  procla- 
mation in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Lombardy  to 
assist  the  insurgents  there  to  drive  out  the 
Austrians.  The  delays  of  Charles  Albert 
gave  the  Austrian  Field-Marshal  Radetzky 
time  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  to  receive 
reinforcements.  The  Sardinian  king  gained 
victories  over  the  Austrians  at  Peschiera 
and  Goito,  and  captured  Rivoli;  but,  while 
he  was  employed  in  the  siege  of  Mantua, 
the  Austrians  under  Radetzky  defeated  the 
Sardinians  at  La  Corona,  after  a  desperate 
conflidl.  After  defeating  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia in  a  bloody  battle  at  Custozza  on  the 
25th  of  July,  and  in  another  at  Bussolongo 
on  the  26th,  Field-Marshal  Radetzky  soon 
reconquered  Milan  and  reduced  the  whole 
of  Lombardy  to  submission.  King  Charles 
Albert  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Aus- 
trians, and  then  retired  into  his  own  do- 
minions. 

The  Sicilians  were  still  engaged  in  their 
bloody  struggle  for  independence  against 
the  King  of  Naples,  begun  in  January, 
1848;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Ferdinand  V. 
had  granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  the 
people  of  Naples.-  In  consequence  of  Fer- 
dinand's violation  of  his  liberal  promises, 
an  insurre<5lion  broke  out  in  the  city  of 
Naples,  in  May,  1848;  and  the  king  gave 
up  his  capital  to  be  plundered  and  sacked 
by  the  lazzaroni,  who  brutally  massacred 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  Ferdinand  vig- 
orously prosecuted  the  war  against  the  re- 
(T^oited  Sicilians.      Messina  surrendered   to 


the  Neapolitans  after  a  fierce  bombardment 
of  two  days ;  the  Sicilians  were  defeated  in 
a  furious  battle  at  Catania ;  and  Palermo 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  Neapolitans  after 
a  short  resistance.  With  the  fall  of  Palermo, 
King  Ferdinand  V.  of  Naples  recovered  his 
authority  throughout  Sicily;  after  which  he 
overthrew  by  violence  the  constitution  in 
Naples,  which  he  had  granted  in  a  moment 
of  necessity. 

The  liberal  movement  soon  became  too 
powerful  in  Rome  for  the  weak  Pontiff  to 
control.  The  Roman  people  at  length  out- 
stripped Pius  IX.  in  the  matter  of  reform, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Pope  to  grant  a  con- 
stitutional government  to  the  Pontifical 
States  did  not  satisfy  his  subjedls.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Count  Rossi,  an  avowed  an- 
tagonist of  the  liberal  movement,  to  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Roman  people,  who  thus  became  con- 
vinced that  a  readlion  had  taken  place  in 
the  mind  of  the  Pope.  On  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1848,  Rossi  was  assassinated  on  the 
steps  of  the  Assembly  House.  A  popular 
rising  ensued.  A  mob  proceeded  to  the 
Pope's  palace,  and,  after  a  short  conflict 
with  the  Papal-guards,  forced  the  Pope  to 
appoint  a  popular  Ministry.  On  the  23d  of 
November,  1848,  the  Pope  fled  from  Rome, 
and  retired  to  Gaeta,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1849,  a 
popularly  chosen  National  Assembly  de- 
clared the  Pope*s  temporal  power  at  an  end, 
and  that  the  form  of  government  for  the 
Roman  States  should  be  a  pure  democracy 
with  the  title  of  the  Roman  Republic.  A 
Triumvirate  was  chosen  to  exercise  executive 
duties;  and  at  the  head  of  the  new  go\-em- 
ment  was  the  able,  energetic  and  eloquent 
Joseph  Mazzini.  The  commander  of  the  vol- 
unteers was  the  ardent  republican,  Joseph 
Garibaldi. 

Urged  by  the  Italian  republicans,  King 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  declared  his  ar- 
mistice with  Austria  at  an  end  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1849;  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  same  day  his 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  the  Austrian  army 
under  Field-Marshal  Radetzky.  After  a 
spirited  campaign  of  four  days  on  the  Tidno 
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and  near  Novar^,  Sardina,  lay  prostrate 
before  the  power  of  Austria ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  March,  1849,  Charles 
Albert  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sardinia  in 
favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  IL, 
and  immediately  retired  to  Portugal,  where 
he  shortly  afterward  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1849,  Vidlor  Em- 
manuel II.  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Austria,  by  which  Sardinia  was  re- 
quired to  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  Austria  in  the 
war. 

After  waiting  anxiously  several  months 
for  the  Roman  people  to  recall  him,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  appealed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
powers  for  assistance  to  restore  his  temporal 
power.  In  response  to  this  appeal.  Repub- 
lican France  sent  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men  under  General  Oudinot  against  Rome. 
The  Roman  republicans  made  earnest  prep- 
arations for  defense.  The  Roman  National 
Assembly  declared  itself  permanent,  and 
Mazzini  made  fiery  addresses  to  the  people. 
When  the  French  troops  arrived  before 
Rome,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1849,  they 
found  the  Roman  volunteers  under  General 
Garibaldi  ready  to  make  a  determined  re- 
sistance.    The  first  attack  of  the  French 


was  repulsed,  and  the  Eternal  City  held 
out  heroically  until  its  resources  were  ex- 
hausted ;  and,  after  withstanding  many 
furious  assaults  and  a  regular  bombard- 
ment, Rome  surrendered  to  the  besieging 
French  on  the  3d  of  July,  1849.  General 
Garibaldi  and  the  popular  leaders  escaped 
to  England  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
Pope  was  restored  to  his  former  power 
under  the  protedlion  of  foreign  bayonets. 
Thenceforth  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  a  most 
zealous  friend  of  absolutism,  and  a  bitter 
antagonist  to  all  liberal  movements. 

While  vidlory  shone  upon  the  Austrian 
arms  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  an  Aus- 
trian army  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Venice,  which,  in  March,  1848,  had  revolted 
against  Austrian  rule  and  proclaimed  the 
Republic  of  St.  Mark.  Under  the  able  re- 
publican leader,  Manini,  Venice  maintained 
its  independence  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half.  After  a  siege  of  many  months,  dur- 
ing which  much  property  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  all  her  provisions  had  been 
exhausted,  Venice  surrendered  to  Field- 
Marshal  Radetzky,  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1849;  and,  with  the  fall  of  that  gallant  city, 
the  authority  of  Austria  was  re-established 
throughout  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 
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|HE  election  of  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more, in  1848,  was  the  last  suc- 
cess of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
secured  over  a  divided  opposition.  The 
sections  were  drifting  apart.  The  ties  of 
party  fellowship,  which  strengthened  the 
bonds  of  union  of  the  States,  were  soon  to 
be  strained  by  internal  dissensions.  Cor- 
dially agreed  as  to  the  security  of  Negro 
servitude  as  an  institution  in  the  States 
where  it  existed,  Northern  and  Southern 
Wliigs  began  to  differ  widely  respecting 
the  extension  of  the  Southern  labor  system 
into  new  Territories  which  might  be  organ- 
ized from  the  Federal  domain.  With  the 
triumph  of  their  candidates,  both  factions 


turned  hopefully  to  the  settlement  of  the 
important  questions  growing  out  of  the  new 
acquisitions  of  territory  in  the  west. 

General  Taylor  was  inaugurated  on  the 
5th  day  of  March,  1848  ( the  4th  falling  on 
Sunday  ).  The  new  President  was  one  of 
the  plainest  of  men.  Possessing  only  the 
simple  rudiments  of  school  education,  he 
was  singularly  well-informed.  Moreover, 
he  was  endowed  with  a  degree  of  sagacity 
which  surprised  his  friends,  and  which 
never  failed  him  in  the  new  and  trying  ex- 
periences of  political  life.  A  representa- 
tive Southern  man,  whose  plantation  in 
Louisiana  was  tilled  by  bondsmen,  he  was 
in  no  respect  sectional ;  and  no  man  ever 
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enjoyed  in  greater  measure  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people.  His  administration 
was  auspiciously  begun,  but  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  his  death,  on  the  9tb  of 
July,  1850,  When  this  strong,  heroic  soul 
was  passing  away,  the  capital  was  a  scene 
of  contention  over  the  momentous  ques- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  which  the  magic 
name  of  the  dead  chieftain  had  been  in- 
voked. 

The  issues  were  precipitated  by  a  mar- 
velous and  wholly  unforeseen  event.     The 


ZACHARV   TAYLOR. 

acquisition  of  the  California  coast,  for  set- 
tlement in  the  far  future,  had  been  followed 
by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  fabulous  quan- 
tities. Before  it  was  arranged  to  provide 
for  that  distant  region  even  a  Territorial 
form  of  government,  a  vast  multitude  of 
gold -seekers,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
North,  had  gathered  at  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  Ameri- 
can commonwealth.  Such  a  population 
could  not  be  favorable  to  the  system  of 
agricultural  labor  common  to  the  States  of 
the  South,  and  California  presented  its  ap- 
plication foradmi-ision  to  the  Union  with  a 


constitution  which  forbade  domestic  slav- 
ery. The  remaining  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico  was  not  yet  regularly  organ- 
ized. The  admission  of  California  would 
add  to  the  Federal  Senate  two  Northern 
members,  from  a  State  that  was  chiefly 
Southern  in  its  geographical  location. 
More  than  that,  at  this  juncture  it  would 
give  to  the  North  a  preponderance  in  the 
Senate,  which  was  now  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  sections.  In  the  organization  of 
the  new  Territories,  the  question  of  exclud- 
ingor  admitting  slavery  would  be  involved. 
Upon  these  issues,  the  outgrowth  of  our 
Mexican  purchase,  the  sections  divided. 

The  controversy  was  aggravated  by  other 
causes  of  disaffection,  which  related  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  the  main  source  of 
difficulty  —  the  radical  difference  between 
the  industrial  systems  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  Texas,  claiming  the  Rio  Grande 
for  its  western  boundary,  was  resisted  by 
the  people  of  Santa  F6,  who  preferred  to 
remain  under  a  separate  government,  hav- 
ing never  acknowledged  the  dominion  of 
the  Texan  Republic,  A  notable  decision 
of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  had  relieved 
magistrates  and  other  officers  under  State 
governments  from  the  duties  prescribed  in 
the  old  Federal  statute  of  1793,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  return  of  fugitives  held  to 
service  or  labor,  escaping  from  one  State  to 
another  ;  and  as  a  result,  the  law  had  been 
for  several  years  almost  inoperative,  for 
lack  of  officers  to  administer  it.  Some  of 
the  States  had  even  prohibited  the  return 
of  the  fugitives  by  the  prescribed  officers 
within  their  limits.  The  growth  of  a 
market  for  Negroes  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia gave  special  offense  to  the  North, 
and  was  prolific  of  scandals. 

All  hopes  for  a  happy  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  hour  were  centered 
in  Henry  Clay,  who  had  returned  from  his 
chosen  retirement  to  devote  to  his  coun- 
try's service  the  remaining  days  of  his  life. 
An  historic  and  heroic  figure  in  the  Fed- 
eral councils,  he  was  associated  In  ever>' 
mind  with  the  Missouri  compromise  of 
i82T,  and  with  the   tariff  compromise   of 
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1832.  The  venerable  statesman  again  rose 
to  the  ocx;asion,  and  gathered  about  him 
the  leaders  of  both  parties.  His  plan  of 
settlement  was  embodied  in  an  all-embrac- 
ing bill,  which  received  the  facetious 
appellation  of  "omnibus  upset."  The 
various  measures  were  discussed  for 
months,  and  were  finally  adopted,  and  sent 
in  separate  bills  to  the  new  Executive,  for 
approval. 

Millard    Fillmore,  the    Vice   President, 
who  succeeded   to  the   Presidency  on  the 
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demise  of  President  Taylor,  was  a  citi- 
zen of  New  York,  who  had  been  in 
accord  with  the  more  pronounced  senti- 
ment of  the  North  concerning  slavery. 
Entering  now  into  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
promise, he  signed  the  bills,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1850, 

These  measures  provided  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  State  ;  for  the 
organization  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  without  stipulation  as 
to  slavery  within  the  period  of  their  Terri- 
torial existence,  and  for  their  ultimate 
admission  into  the  Union  with  or  without 


slavery,  as  they  might  elect  wbtn  forming 
their  State  constitution.s  ;  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Texan  claim  to  a  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  the  payment  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  this  claim; 
for  the  abolition  of  the  domestic  slave 
market  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and, 
finally,  for  a  more  efficient  law  to  secure 
the  return  of  fugitives  from  labor.  To 
the  North,  the  most  objectionable  of  these 
provisions  was  the  statute  known  as  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was  found 
difficult  of  execution,  and  awakened  deep 
resentment,  though  it  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law  which  Washington  signed, 
and  which  had  met  with  general  acquies- 
cence for  nearly  half  a  century. 

Concerning  the  status  of  Negroes  in  the 
newly  created  Territories,  there  was  much 
diversity  of  opinion.  Under  the  old  Mex- 
ican laws,  these  Territories  had  been  free 
from  the  system  of  Negro  servitude ;  and 
now  the  Federal  Government  neither  au- 
thorized nor  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
the  institution  within  their  boundaries. 
In  the  absence  of  any  new  and  competent 
legislation,  would  the  old  law  of  free  labor 
govern,  or  would  it  be  held  inconsistent 
with  constitutional  obligations?  What 
power  would  these  Territorial  Legislatures 
possess  in  the  premises  ?  Clearly,  the 
character  of  the  institutions  of  the  Terri- 
torial period  would  strongly  influence  the 
permanent  choice  of  systems  for  and  by 
the  States  of  the  future.  The  unsettled 
questions  were  not  pressed  for  speedy  de- 
termination, and  the  compromise  post- 
poned for  a  decade  the  conflict  of  aims. 

While  the  various  measures  of  this 
adjustment  were  still  under  discussion,  the 
venerable  John  C.  Calhoun  was  called 
away  from  the  scene  of  his  long  and  distin- 
guished services.  He  died  at  Washington, 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1850.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  called  to  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Fillmore,  and  Henry  Clay  alone  of  this 
illustrious  trio  remained  in  the  Senate. 
He  did  not  long  sur\-ive.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  1852,  having  effected  the  last  of 
his  famous  compromises,  the  great  Pacifi- 
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cator  expired  at  the  capital.  Webster  fol- 
lowed his  illustrious  compeer  on  the  24lh  of 
October  of  the  same  year.  Within  so  short 
a  period  was  the  country  called  to  mourn  its 
soldier  President  and  its  three  most  emi- 
nent statesmen. 

Among  the  less  notable  but  still  impor- 
tant measures  of  this  administration  was  the 
adoption  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  rate  of 
postage,  in  1S51. 

Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot, 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1852, 
and  was  received  with  general  acclaim  as  a 
distinguished  representative  of  a  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  Old  World.  The  American 
policy  of  non-intervention  in  European 
affairs  prevented  his  receiving  the  active 
support  of  the  Government  in  his  cause. 

In  the  national  convention  of  1852,  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  alike  upheld 
the  compromise  of  1850.  The  Freesoil 
party  advocated  the  restriction  of  slavery  to 
the  States  where  it  then  existed. 

The  Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
was  General  Winfield  Scott,  of  Virginia, 
The  Democrats  nominated  General  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  also 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war.  The  leader  of  the  Freesoil  party  was 
John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire. 

General  Pierce  won  a  notable  triumph, 
receiving  the  electoral  votes  of  all  but  four 
of  the  States.  This  was  the  last  time  for 
many  years  when  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency received  a  popular  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  whole  people.  General  Pierce 
was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1S53.  William  Rufus  King,  of  Alabama, 
an  eminent  statesman,  was  elected  Vice 
President ;  and  probably  never  was  this 
high  honor  conferred  upon  a  worthier  man. 
Mr.  King  did  not  live  to  preside  over 
the  Senate.  The  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered to  him  in  a  foreign  land,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  special  provision  made  by 
Congress  for  his  accommodation,  and  his 
death  was  announced  a  little  later.  Will- 
iam L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  to  which  office  he  brought 
eminent  ability;  and  Colonel  Jefferson  Davis 


(a  son-in-law  of  the  late  President  Taylor), 
distinguished  alike  for  his  gallantry  at 
Buena  Vista  and  for  his  services  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  called  to  be  Secretary  of  War. 

In  1853,  a  naturalized  American  citizen 
named  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  exile, 
was  seized  by  Austrian  officers  while  trav- 
eling in  Europe,  and  was  placed  in  custody 
upon  a  frigate.  His  release  was  demanded 
by  Captain  Ingraham,  the  commander  of 
an  American  war  vessel,  who  emphasized 
his  demand    by    clearing    his   decks    for 
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instant  action.  Mr.  Koszta  was  immedi- 
ately turned  over  to  a  representative  of 
the  French  Government,  and  was  ulti- 
mately released.  The  action  of  Captain 
Ingraham  was  the  subject  of  a  spirited 
controversy  between  the  United  States  and 
Austria,  in  which  the  rights  of  naturalized 
American  citizens  were  fully  maintained. 

In  the  same  year,the  House  of  Represent- 
atives passed  a  bill  to  organize  a  new  Ter- 
ritory of  Nebraska,  to  the  west  of  Missouri, 
to  be  formed  of  lands  acquired  from  France 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  from  which 
the  Missouri  restriction  of  1820  had  excluded 
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slavery.  Archibald  Dixon,  a  Whig  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky,  demanded  that  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  cases  of  California, 
Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  be  applied  in  the 
proposed  organization  of  Nebraska.  To 
this  end  he  urged  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri restriction,  as  preliminary  to  the 
oi'ganization  of  the  new  Territory.  The 
Senate,  influenced  by  this  demand,  failed  to 
concur  in  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1S54,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  tbeSen- 
ate  Committee  on  Territories,  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  two  Territories, 
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to  be  known  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to 
be  formed  from  the  region  to  the  west  of 
Missouri  and  Iowa,  The  bill  left  to  the 
inhabitants  of  these  future  commonwealths 
the  formation  and  regulation  of  their  own 
domestic  institutions,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
modeled  upon  the  acts  for  the  organization 
of  the  Territories  embraced  in  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  The  Missouri  restriction 
was  declared  inoperative  and  void.  Sena- 
tor Douglas  in  former  years  had  earnestly 
upheld  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  had 
advocated  the  extension  to  the  Pacific  of 
the  line  which  it  established  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  thus  seeking  to  divide 
the  newly  acquired  domain  between  the 
North   and   the  South.      In   this  he  had 


failed,  through  the  refusal  of  many  North- 
em  leaders  to  concede  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  any  of  the  Territories  to  be 
formed.  He  now  abandoned  the  old  com- 
promise for  the  precedents  of  the  more 
recent  adjustment,  and  hoped  that  by  rele- 
gating the  disturbing  question  of  slavery  to 
a  distant  field  for  settlemect  he  would  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  future  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
were  clearly  left  free  to  decide  for  them- 
selves the  nature  of  their  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions, upon  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

After  a  long  and  earnest  discussion,  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  act  was  passed  on  the 
30th  of  May,  1854,  It  was  immediately 
approved  by  the  President.  The  measure 
exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  political  parties.  The  Whig 
party  disintegrated,  its  former  adherents 
of  the  North  ultimately  uniting  very  gener- 
ally with  all  those  who  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  restriction,  and  those  of  the 
South  joining  the  Democracy  in  support  of 
the  repeal. 

The  unity  and  strength  of  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  now  favored  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  endangered  Union.  Upon  the 
principle  and  policy  of  allowing  each  new 
State  to  decide  for  itself  the  question  of  the 
freedom  or  servitude  of  labor,  there  was  a 
general  agreement  within  the  party  ;  and 
the  exercise  of  popular  sovereignty,  or 
State  option,  was  adopted  as  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  maintenance  of  an  arbitrary 
geographical  line  between  the  States  of 
diverse  systems  of  labor. 

But  a  great  and  eventually  irreconcilable 
difference  was  developing  between  the 
Democrats  of  the  North  and  those  of  the 
South  respecting  the  status  of  the  new  Ter- 
ritories during  the  period  of  their  provi- 
sional government,  antecedent  to  their 
assumption  of  statehood. 

In  the  North,  it  was  generally  assumed 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  congressional 
stipulation  as  to  the  system  of  domestic 
slavery  in  the  Territories  organized,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislatures  would  be  entirely  com- 
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petent  either  to  introduce  or  to  exclude  it. 
This  theory  of  ** squatter  sovereignty,*'  as 
it  was  termed,  was  opposed  to  the  Southern 
view,  according  to  which  the  Territories 
were  regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  States,  into  which  joint  possession  the 
citizens  of  any  of  the  latter  must  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  their  servants  at  will. 
Kansas  was  speedily  settled.  Opponents 
of  the  system  of  slavery  became  active  in 
promoting  emigration  to  this  Territory 
from  the  Northern  States.  A  large  emi- 
gration came  also  from  the  States  of  the 
South.  A  conflict  of  interests  and  of  views 
among  the  citizens  led  to  protracted  disor- 
der and  strife  in  the  new  community. 

In  August,  1854,  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  prohibiting  the  participation 
of  American  citizens  in  the  insurrection  by 
which  t)ie  Island  of  Cuba  was  disturbed. 
In  October,  following,  American  Ministers 
to  the  courts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Spain  met  at  Ostend,  in  Belgium,  for  a 
conference,  and  formall3'  recommended 
their  Government  to  purchase  Cuba  from 
Spain,  or,  if  that  should  fail,  to  seize  the 
island  by  force.  The  recommendation  was 
disregarded. 

In  this  memorable  year,  an  important' 
commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Com- 
modore Matthew  C.  Perry  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  progress  of  that  nation,  extending  in 
the  Orient  the  American  trade  relations 
and  influence.  A  reciprocity  treaty  witH 
Great  Britain  established  almost  unre- 
stricted trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  colonies. 

The  Federal  domain  was  increased  by 
the  purchase  from  Mexico  of  the  fertile 
Messilla  Valley,  in  1854.  The  considera- 
tion given  was  ten  millions  of  dollars. 
This  was  known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase. 

In  the  following  year,  1855,  ^^  British 
Minister  at  Washington  and  the  British 
Consuls  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Cincinnati  were  dismissed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality 
by  securing  the  enlistment  of  American 
citizens  for  service  in  the  British  army  of 


the  Crimea.  Firm  and  courageous  in 
upholding  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Re- 
public in  its  foreign  relations,  the  Admin- 
istration vainly  essayed  to  adjust  the 
conflicting  interests  in  Kansas,  in  which 
Territory  there  was  continued  strife. 

In  1854-55,  the  opponents  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  measure  in  the  Northern  States, 
irrespective  of  past  affiliations  or  differ- 
ences, generally  united  their  forces  against 
the  Democratic  party,  and  were  successful 
in  the  majority  of  the  State  elections  of 
that  section.  "Of  strange,  discordant, 
sometimes  hostile  elements, ' '  said  Abraham 
Lincoln,  **we  gathered  from  the  four 
winds."  All  other  issues  were  sunk  in 
their  determination  to  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Negro  servitude  of  the  South 
into  any  new  Territory  of  the  Union. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1856,  a  prelim- 
inary convention  of  the  advocates  of  slavery 
restriction  assembled  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
the  National  Republican  party  was  organ- 
ized. Among  the  more  notable  founders 
of  this  new  political  body  were  William  H. 
Seward  and  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York ; 
Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  Wilson,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Lyman  Trumbull  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois ;  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  and  Henry  S.  Lane,  of 
Indiana. 

The  Republican  National  Convention 
was  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  follow- 
ing. Colonel  John  Charles  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency.  The  candi- 
date, who  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Pathfinder,  had  rendered  distinguished 
public  service  as  an  explorer  of  the  West, 
and  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  acquisition 
and  organization  of  California. 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  ven- 
erable and  pure  statesman,  who  had  been 
Minister  to  Russia  in  the  days  of  President 
Jackson,  Secretary  of  State  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Polk,  and  Minister  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  presidential  term  now 
closing,  and  who  had  been  long  eminent  in 
the  Senate,  was  the  choice  of  the  Demo- 
crats. Ex-President  Millard  Fillmore,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  by  the  American 
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party,  which  for  a  short  time  maintained 
an  organization  opposed  to  foreign  influence 
in  American  affairs.  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected,  though  he  received  a  minority 
of  the  popular  votes.  He  was  inaugurated 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1857.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, a  senator  of  Kentucky  and  a  man 
of  unrivaled  popularity  in  the  South,  was 
chosen  to  the  Vice  Presidency. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  President  Pierce's 
Administration  was  the  enactment  of  a  tar- 
iff law  providing  for  lower  import  duties 
than  had  been  levied  since  the  war  of  1812. 
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president  Buchanan  was  inaugurated  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1857.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  commencement  of  the  new 
administration,  a  decision  was  rendered  by 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  through  Chief 
Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  which  sustained 
the  Southern  theory  as  to  the  Territories, 
holding  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature  wascompetenttoexclude 
slavery  from  a  Territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  This  opinion  was  rendered 
in  an  action  which  was  brought  before 
the  Court  on  appeal  by  Dred  Scott,  of  Mis- 


souri, a  slave  who  claimed  his  freedom. 
The  basis  of  his  claim  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  taken  by  his  master  to  Fort  Snell- 
ing,  in  territory  from  which  slavery  was 
excluded  by  the  Missouri  restriction  ;  also 
that  he  had  resided  in  the  free  State  of  Illi- 
nois. The  Court  held  that  the  Missouri 
restriction  had  been  unconstitutional,  as 
conflicting  with  the  rightsof  property  guar- 
anteed in  Amendment  V.  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  further,  that  the  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction  as  to  the  appellant,  since  ' 
descendants  of  Negro  slaves  were  not  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
therefore  not  competent  to  bring  a  suit. 
Of  the  greatest  importance  were  the  inter- 
ests to  which  this  decision  related. 

The  struggle  in  Kansas  between  the  set- 
tlers from  the  North  and  those  from  the 
South  had  continued  from  the  flrst  settle- 
ment of  the  Territory,  in  1854.  Two  Con- 
stitutions were  prepared  by  rival  parties, 
one  authorizing  the  enslavement  of 
Negroes,  the  other  prohibiting  it.  Both 
were  presented  to  Congress  in  1857,  with 
applications  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  to 
the  Union.  The  advantage  of  recognized 
regularity  was  on  the  side  of  the  advocates 
of  slavery,  while  the  Free-State  party  in 
Kansas  was  the  more  numerous  of  the  two 
divisions.  The  President  favored  the 
admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton 
Constitution,  which  authorized  slavery. 
Senator  Douglas,  the  author  of  the  act 
under  which  the  Territories  had  been 
organized,  strongly  opposed  the  admission 
of  Kansas  under  the  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion, claiming  that  it  did  not  represent  the 
will  of  the  people.  In  the  imbroglio  which 
ensued,  the  adherents  of  Douglas  in  Con- 
gress and  the  Republican  members  of  both 
Houses,  voting  together,  were  enabled  to 
defeat  the  measure.  The  Democratic  party 
thus  became  divided  into  two  contending 
factions,  under  the  leadership,  respectively, 
of  the  Administration  and  the  eminent  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  The  latter,  a  prospect- 
ive candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  a 
political  leader  of  rare  ability,  by  this 
departure  recovered  in  the  North  much  of 
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the  popularity  which  he  had  sacrificed 
through  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restric- 
tion. 

In  1858,  as  the  term  of  Senator  Douglas 
was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Republicans 
of  Illinois  made  a  determined  effort  to  elect 
a  Legislature  which  should  return  one  of 
their  number  as  his  successor.  Departing 
from  precedent,  they  nominated  in  advance, 
as  their  candidate  for  the  Federal  Senate, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  former  Congressman, 
a  man  of  Southern  birth  and  self-acquired 
education.  A  joint  debate  on  the  political 
issues  was  arranged  between  these  repre- 
sentative statesmen  of  the  opposed  parties 
of  the  North,  and  the  discussion  engrossed 
the  attention  of  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  advocated  the  exclusion 
of  slavery  from  all  the  Territories,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  rendered  in  the  Dred  Scott  case.  He 
did  not  resist  the  decision  so  far  as  it 
related  specifically  to  Dred  Scott,  but  held 
that  the  Judiciary  was  not  competent  to 
prescribe  to  Congress,  a  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  a  rule  of  political 
action.  In  support  of  this  position,  he 
cited  the  authority  of  Jefferson  and  Jack- 
son. He  further  maintained  that  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  by  cutting  off  the 
source  of  supply  of  slaves  (in  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade)  and  by  limiting  the 
extension  of  slavery  in  the  public  domain, 
had  kept  in  view  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
the  institution ;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
now  to  return  to  the  old  policy  of  restric- 
tion. Declaring  that  **A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  he  predicted 
that  the  country  would  cease  to  be  divided, 
slavery  becoming  eventually  legalized  in 
all  the  States  or  excluded  from  all. 

Douglas  maintained  the  entire  compe- 
tency of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
unconstitutional  a  restriction  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  by  direct  enactment  of  the 
Legislatures  thereof  or  by  act  of  Congress. 
But  his  devotion  to  his  theory  of  Territorial 
rights  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  led 
him  to  declare  that  such  exclusion  could 
be  practically  effected  by  Territorial  legis- 


lative enactments  of  a  nature  unfriendly  to 
slavery,  since  (as  he  insisted)  that  institu- 
tution  required  for  its  maintenance  the 
positive  support  afforded  by  affirmative  leg- 
islation of  a  fostering  character.  He  main- 
tained that  by  the  exercise  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty the  Union  could  endure  forever, 
divided  into  free  and  slave  States. 

The  positions  of  both  leaders  of  the  North 
were  unsatisfactory  to  the  South.  The 
point  of  dispute  continued  to  be  the  status 
of  the  Territories  during  the  period  of  their 
Provisional  Governments,  which  was  a 
matter  that  had  not  been  clearly  settled  in 
either  the  compromise  of  1850  or  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska enactment  of  1854.  This  had 
been  recently  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation,  by  the  venerable  Chief 
Justice,  whose  luminous  decisions  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years  had  commanded  uni- 
versal respect ;  and  having  been  so  decided, 
it  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  South, 
a  subject  for  further  controversy.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate  was  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
Legislature  in  Illinois,  and  the  assured 
return  of  Douglas  to  the  Senate.  Its  ulti- 
mate result  was  an  irreconcilable  division 
of  the  Democratic  party,  on  sectional  lines. 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  of  Kansas 
had  been  remanded  by  Congress  for  sub- 
mission to  a  fair  vote  or  the  people  of  Kan- 
sas, and  by  their  vote  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected. 

In  1858  the  State  of  Minnesota  was 
admitted  to  the  Union,  and  in  1859  Oregon 
was  also  admitted.  Four  members  from 
free  States  were  thus  admitted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Senate,  and  the  South  was  permanently 
left  in  the  minority  in  that  division  of 
the  national  Congress,  as  it  had  been  previ- 
ously in  the  lower  House. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859  the  country  was 
profoundly  moved  by  an  alarming  attempt 
at  insurrection  on  the  border  of  Virginia. 
John  Brown,  a  man  who  had  been  active  in 
the  border  strife  of  Kansas,  and  who  was 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Negroes 
of  the  South  were  ready  to  rise  against 
their  masters,  as  the  slaves  of  Hayti  had 
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risen  in  the  preceding  century,  oi^anized 
a  band  of  daring  followers  to  precipitate 
tlie  revolution.  With  a  .force  number- 
ing in  alt  but  nineteen  men,  he  seized 
the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  intercepted  railway  trains,  and  cut 
off  telegraphic  communications.  He  was 
speedily  surrounded  by  troops,  and,  retreat- 
ing to  the  engine  house,  made  a  desperate 
resistance.  When  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  reduced  to  four,  he  surrendered. 
Brave,  determined,  and  in  most  things 
sagacious,  Brown  was  apparently  insane  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.  His  scheme  had 
never  the  slightest  probability  of  success. 

The  people  of  the  South  were  thrown 
into  a  panic  of  apprehension,  erroneously 
supposing  this  attempt  to  be  the  result 
of  an  extensive  conspiracy  in  the  North 
against  the  labor  system  of  the  Southern 
States,  or,  in  any  event,  an  expression  of  a 
prevailing  Northern  sentiment  of  hostility 
towards  them.  A  feeling  of  mutual  dis- 
trust between  the  sections  was  supplanting 
the  strong  Unionist  sentiment  of  other  days. 
There  was  in  the  South  a  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  continuance  of  the  Union 
would  mean  the  continuance  of  sectional 
strife,  and  that  the  time  was  approaching 
for  the  exercise  for  the  long-asserted  right 
of  secession,  or  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
stitutional union  with  the  States  of  the 
North.  Yet  in  both  sections  there  were 
strong  hopes  that  the  disintegration  of 
the  Republic  would  be  yet  averted. 

The  issues  remained  essentially  un- 
changed in  the  succeeding  Presidential 
year.  The  Democratic  national  convention 
assembled  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  April, 
i860.  The  Southern  members  demanded 
the  adoption  of  a  platform,  or  declaration 
of  principles,  which  should  assert  clearly 
the  right  of  citizens  to  take  their  slaves 
with  them  into  the  Territories,  which  right 
was  not  "to  be  destroyed  or  impaired  by 
congressional  or  Territorial  legislation." 
To  this  the  Northern  members,  who  consti- 
tuted a  majority,  would  not  subscribe  ;  for, 
while  accepting  theoretically  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject,  they 


held  with  Douglas,  that  Territorial  legisla- 
tion was  practically  competent  to  determine 
the  character  of  Territorial  institutions. 
The  delegates  from  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Florida  thereupon  formally 
withdrew.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  At  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  the  disafTection  of  South- 
em  members  increased ;  and  delegates 
from  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  both  Caroliuas  left  the  conven- 
tion, as  did  also  others  from  California, 
Oregon,  and  Massachusetts.  The  disa- 
greement between  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  factions  was  radical  and  irreconcilable, 
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and  was  frankly  avowed.  The  remaining 
delegations,  entire  and  fractional,  claiming 
to  represent  wholly  or  in  part  all  but  seven 
States,  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  for  President. 

On  the  same  day,  the  delegates  who  had 
withdrawn,  numbering  one  hundred  and 
three  and  claiming  to  represent  wholly  or 
partially  twenty  States,  met  in  another  hall 
in  the  same  city,  and  nominated  for  the 
same  office  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky, then  Vice  President.  In  the  mean- 
time two  other  national  conventions  had 
been  held.  An  organization  constituted 
largely  of  former  Whigs  and  "Americans," 
and  styling  itself  the  Constitutional  Union 
party,  met  at  Baltimore  in  May,  and 
nominated  John  Bell  of  Tennessee.  The 
Republican   national  convention    met    in 
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Chicago,  in  May,  and  nominated  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  Illinois. 

There  were  thus  four  Presidential  candi* 
dates,  all  men  orhigb  character  and  worth, 
who  divided  the  suffrages  of  the  people. 
Between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  the  issues 
had  been  fully  joined  in  the  debate  of  two 
years  before,  which  is  unique  in  history  for 
its  full,  clear,  and  candid  expression  of  op- 
posing views  upon  a  question  of  momentous 
importance. 

The  Republican  declaration  of  principles 
denied  the  right  of  Congress  or  of  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature  to  give  legal  existence 
to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States.  Diametrically  opposed  was  the 
equally  fi^nk  and  clear  platform  of  the 
supporters  of  Breckenridge,  which  asserted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect 
in  the  Territories  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  (plainly  including  property  in 
slave  labor). 

The  Douglas  Democratic  platform  reaf- 
firmed the  previous  inexplicit  declarations 
of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  and  declared  Its  intention  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Constitutional  Union  party  pro- 
claimed as  its  platform  only  "The  Union, 
the  Constitution,  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws," 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  receiving  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  votes.  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge carried  all  but  four  of  the  slave 
States.  Mr.  Bell  was  supported  by  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland;  and  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Douglas  received  the  electoral  votes  of 
)  Missouri.     New  Jersey  divided    its  votes 

among  the  candidates.  The  remaining 
States  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Singularly, 
Mr.  Douglas  received  but  twelve  Electoral 
votes, while  his  popular  support  was  second 
only  to  that  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 

By  the  South,  the  election  of  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  was  deemed  a  triumph  of 
sectionalism  dangerous  to  Southern  inter- 
ests. The  declarations  of  the  Republican 
party  and  of  the  President-elect  were 
avowedly  in  disregard  of  the  decision  of 


the  Federal  Judiciary  concerning  the  domi- 
nant institution  of  the  Southern  industrial 
system.  The  claim  of  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  that  the  Territorial  Legislatures 
might  render  practically  inoperative  a  Con- 
stitutional guaranty  declared  by  Supreme 
Court,  was  only  less  repugnant  to  the 
Southern  statesmen.  Moreover,  the  sec- 
tions had  been  long  estranged,  and  intem- 
perate utterances  on  both  sides  had  in- 
creased the  mutual  distrust. 

On  the  2oth  of  December,  i860,  South 
Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession 
from  the  Union.  Mississippi.  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana  followed  in 
January,  1861. 

The  theory  of  the  right  of  secession  was 
not   new,  nor  had  it  been  entertained  by 
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the  South  exclusively.  Yet  as  an  experi- 
ment it  had  been  untried  until  now,  and 
few  could  foresee  the  magnitude  of  the  ca- 
lamities which  were  to  result  from  its  prac- 
tical application.  The  right  of  the 
individual  States  to  secede  at  will  was 
sincerely  maintained  by  many  statesmen 
who  were  opposed  to  its  exercise  in  the 
present  instance,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time. 
Among  those  who  opposed  secession  as  a 
policy  was  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia,  whose  eloquence  was  vainly  em- 
ployed to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  his 
State.  In  the  theory  of  Southern  leaders, 
there  was  a  broad  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween lawless  rebellion  against  constituted 
authorities  and  a  deliberate  withdrawal  of 
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self-governing  communities  from  a  Federal 
Union  based  upon  the  people's  will.  By 
the  people  of  the  North  this  distinction 
was  not  generally  admitted,  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  being  by  them 
generally  considered  paramount,  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  individual  as  well  as  upon 
the  State. 

President  Buchanan  transmitted  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  3d  of  December, 
i860.  In  this  paper  he  denied  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede  from  the  Republic,  but 
disclaimed  for  the  Federal  Government  the 
right  of  coercing  a  State  determined  upon 
so  doing.  Three  weeks  later,  he  declined 
to  receive  or  to  recognize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  South  Carolina  who  were  sent  to 
treat  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Meantime,  his  Cabinet  had  been  disrupted 
by  the  resignation  of  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  the  strongly 
Unionist  Secretary  of  State.  Ere  the  close 
of  December,  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia, 
Secretary  of  War,  followed  ;  and  on  the  8  th 
of  January',  1861,  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Secretary  of  the  Interior,  also  with- 
drew. The  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet  were 
filled  by  men  of  pronounced  Unionist  senti- 
ments. 

A  Peace  Convention  of  delegates  from 
eighteen  States  assembled  at  Washington 
on  the  4th  of  February.  Ex  President 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  presided  over  its 
deliberations.  Its  recommendations  to 
Congress  were  disregarded. 

When  the  Peace  Convention  met,  a  Con- 
gress of  delegates  from  the  seceded  States 
assembled  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and 
organized  a  ^Confederate  Government. 
Jefferson  Davis  was  chosen  Provisional 
President  of  the  new  Confederacy,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Provisional  Vice 
President,  both  ofiicers  to  serve  for  one  year. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin  Vice 
President.  Recognizing  the  Union  as  un- 
broken. President  Lincoln  declared  his  in- 
tention so  to  maintain  it ;  and  he  addressed 


to  the  people  of  his  native  South  an  affec- 
tionate and  earnest  appeal  to  be  not  ene- 
mies, but  friends. 

The  new  President,  a  plain  man  of  the 
people,  little  prepared  by  experience  in 
public  affairs  for  the  unprecedented  burdens 
and  diflficulties  of  his  great  ofiSce,  possessed 
traits  of  character  which  qualified  him  to 
meet  successfully  the  large  requirements 
of  the  hour.  He  appointed  a  Cabinet  of 
exceptional  ability.  William  H.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  was  chosen  Secretary  of 
State  ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  (  eventually  )  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of 
War.  Appreciating  the  moral  effect  of  a 
defensive  attitude.  President  Lincoln 
calmly  awaited  an  attack  from  the  Confed- 
erates, continuing  the  unaggressive  policy 
of  his  predecessor. 

On  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  the  State 
of  Texas  formally  seceded.  The  remain- 
ing States  of  the  South  which  had  not 
withdrawn  from  the  Union,  but  had  waited 
in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Government, 
were  soon  compelled  to  range  themselves 
upon  one  side  or  another  for  the  impending 
conflict. 

Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston 
harbor,  b^-  the  Confederates  under  General 
Beauregard,  April  12,  1861.  This  was  one 
of  the  three  points  within  the  Confederacy 
where  the  Union  flag  was  still  flying  at  the 
time,  all  the  other  forts,  together  with  the 
arsenals  and  other  property  of  the  Federal 
Government,  having  passed  previously  into 
the  posession  of  the  Confederates,  except 
Fort  Pickens  (  at  Pensacola,  Fla. )  and  Key 
West.  For  three  days  Fort  Sumter  was 
defended  by  a  small  force  under  Major 
Robert  Anderson,  and  on  the  14th  it  was 
evacuated,  having  been  reduced  almost  to 
ruins.  On  the  day  following,  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
75,000  volunteers  for  the  national  defense, 
and  commanding  all  persons  in  arms 
against  the  Government  to  disperse  within 
twenty  days. 
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The  country  had  passed  from  argumeut 
to  the  soletna  fact  of  war.  Virginia 
seceded  almost  immediately,  and  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina  in 
May.  In  none  of  these  four  States  had 
there  been  a  majority  of  the  people  favor- 
able to  secession  if  war  could  be  averted; 
but  seeing  that  the  conflict  of  arms  had 
begun,  they  were  led  to  join  their  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  South. 

The  war  of  the  Secession  was  essentially 


in  the  greater  conflict  which  was  to  follow. 

The  first  care  of  the  Administration  was 
to  secure,  if  possible,  the  continued  alle- 
giance of  this  so-called  Border,  which  might 
be  thought  to  hold  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  belligecents,  and  which  was 
halting  now  between  its  old  allegiance  lo 
the  Union  and  the  influences  of  Southern 
kindred  and  of  social  and  political  fellow- 
ship with  the  seceders. 

In  the  secession  of  Virginia  a  very  large 
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a  contest  between  the  general  Governments 
of  the  two  united  groups  of  States  consti- 
tuting, according  to  ordinary  designation, 
the  North  and  the  S^uth.  In  the  common- 
wealths which  were  known  as  the  Border 
States  it  was  strictly  a  civil  war,  being 
waged  between  citizens  of  the  same  State. 
This  civil  strife  in  Virginia  and  Missouri, 
in  iS6i,  was  of  great  importance  in  its 
results,  since  it  determined  the  position  of 
these  and  other  adjoining  commonwealths 


part'  of  the  population  did  not  acquiesce. 
In  the  northwestern  counties,  especially,  a 
determined  stand  was  made  for  the  Union. 
A  preliminary  convention  of  Unionists  wis 
held  at  Wheeling,  on  the  13th  of  May: 
and  on  the  i  ith  of  June  a  convention  was 
held  in  the  same  city,  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  State  of  Virginia.  The  organiM- 
lion  declared  the  State  offices  vacant,  and 
proceeded  to  fill  them  hy  appointment. 
Later  in   the  year   the   new  Govemmeni. 
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claiming  to  act  fori  the  entire  State,  gave 
its  formal  assent  to  the  erection  of  a  new 
State  of  West  Virginia,  which  was  subse- 
quently admitted  to  the  Union. 

In  Western  Virginia  a  brilliant  campaign 
was  conducted  by  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  in  the  summer  of  1861.  The  Con- 
federates were  defeated  at  Philippi  on  the 
3d  of  June,  at  Rich  Mountain  on  the  12th 
of  July,  and  at  Carrick's  Ford  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

The  convention  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
did  not  adopt  an  ordinance  of  secession, 
yet  there  was  an  evident  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  and  of  other 
prominent  leaders  of  the  State  to  maintain 
a  position  of  armed  neutrality  and  await 
events.  To  the  President's  call  for  troops, 
succeeding  the  fall  of  Sumter,  Governor 
Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  for  the  State,  re- 
turned an  unqualified  refusal.  Missouri 
was  steadily  drifting  Southward,  when,  by 
a  bold  stroke,  Captain  Lyon,  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Unionists  of  St.  Louis,  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  Camp  Jackson,  in  the 
vicinity,  and  dispersed  the  Southern  sym- 
pathizers who  were  there  assembled  in 
companies  of  State  militia.  By  another 
sudden  movement  the  United  States  Ar- 
senal at  St.  Louis  was  seized,  and  its 
stores  were  speedily  transferred  to  Spring- 
field, 111. 

The  flames  of  civil  war  were  now  lighted 
in  Missouri.  Following  up  these  successes, 
Lyon  defeated  Colonel  Marmaduke  at  Boon- 
ville,  on  the  17th  of  June.  General  Franz 
Sigel,  a  German-American,  with  a  body  of 
Union  troops,  was  defeated  by  the  Govern- 
or's forces  at  Carthafee,  on  the  5th  of  July. 

In  Maryland  had  been  the  first  bloodshed 
of  the  war  (for,  singularly,  the  conflict 
at  Sumter  had  been  bloodless),  when  the 
troops  of  Massachusetts,  passing  through 
Baltimore  (April  19th),  were  assailed  by  a 
mob,  and  some  of  their  numbers  were  slain. 
Maryland,  though  not  prompt  to  respond  to 
the  President's  call,  after  the  interval  of  a 
month  tendered,  through  Governor  Hicks, 
its  aid  to  the  Federal  cause. 

Kentucky  proclaimed  itself  neutral,  and 


sought  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the  con- 
flict. 

Alexandria  and  Arlington  Heights,  on 
the  Potomac,  near  Washington,  were  seized 
on  the  24th  of  May,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Federal  capital.  At  the  former  place 
Col.  E.  Elmer  Ellsworth  lost  his  life  while 
lowering  a  Confederate  flag.  On  the  20th 
of  July  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment was  transferred  from  Montgomerj', 
Ala.,  to  Richmond,  Va. 

The  principal  battle  of  the  year  was 
fought  on  the  21st  of  July,  near  Manassas 
Junction,  Va.,  which  is  about  twenty-seven 
miles  distant  from  Alexandria.  The  Fed- 
eral troops,  under  General  Irwin  McDowell, 
advanced  against  the  Confederates  under 
General  P.  T.  Beauregard.  The  forces 
were  almost  evenly  matched  as  to  numbers, 
each  army  consisting  of  about  twenty-eight 
thousand  men.  The  Confederates  were 
forced  to  fall  back  until  rallied  by  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Jackson,  'who  stood  **like  a 
stone  wall"  upon  an  eminence,  and  there 
won  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  ever 
afterward  known.  The  sudden  arrival  of 
General  Kirby  Smith,  with  reinforcements 
for  the  South,  turned  the  tide  against  the 
Federals,  who  fled  in  confusion  from  the 
field  and  took  refuge  within  the  defenses 
of  Washington. 

The  South  was  elated  by  this  signal  vic- 
tory, but  did  not  follow  up  the  advantage 
gained.  The  North  was  not  discouraged. 
The  Federal  Congress,  which  had  assem- 
bled in  special  session  on  the  4th  of  July, 
now  authorized  the  enlistment  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  appropriated  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Confederate  power,  which 
it  regarded  as  an  insurrection  against  the 
national  authority  of  the  United  States. 

General  George  B.  McClellan  was  called 
to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, to  succeed  the  venerable  General 
Winfield  Scott,  w^ho  retired  full  of  honors, 
having  w^on  laurels  in  many  conflicts  in 
previous  wars. 

The  war  continued  in  Missouri,  which 
State  was  claimed  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
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federacy,  in  accordance  with  a  procla- 
mation of  the  Governor,  and  was  supplied 
with  Confederate  troops  from  the  States 
farther  South.  General  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
with  about  five  thousand  men,  attacked 
more  than  twice  that  number  of  Confed- 
erates under  Generals  Stirling  Price  and 
Ben  McCullough,  at  Wilson's  Creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  on  the  loth  of 


under  Major  White,  on  the  i6th  of  Octo- 
ber. General  Fremont  took  the  field,  and 
advanced  against  the  Confederates,  who 
withdrew  lo  Springfield.  He  was  super- 
seded by  General  Hunter,  who  conducted 
the  Federal  troops  to  St.  Louis.  In  No- 
vember General  Halleck  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  West. 
In   Western   Virginia   General   Wilhara 
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August,     Lyon  fell,  and  both  forces  with- 
drew after  a  fierce  engagement. 

General  Fremont  proclaimed  martial  law 
at  St.  Louis,  and  confiscated  the  property 
of  Disunionists  in  the  State.  His  emanci- 
pation "of  the  slaves  of  Confederates  was 
overruled  by  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
unwilling  to  increase  the  disaffection  of  the 
Border  by  ill-timed  measures  of  this  char- 
acter. On  the  20th  of  September,  Lexing- 
ton was  surrendered  to  the  Confederates, 
after  a  brave  defense  by  Colonel  Mulligan. 
It  was  retaken  by  a  force  of  Federal  cavalry 


S.  Rosccrans  defeated  General  John  B. 
Floyd  (who  had  been  Secretary  of  War  in 
Buchanan's  administration),  at  Carnifex 
Ferrj',  on  the  loth  of  September,  after  an 
engagement  of  three  days'  duration.  The 
Confederates  were  further  defeated  at  Cheat 
Mountain,  two  days  later. 

Col.  Edward  D.  Baker,  late  a  Senator 
from  Oregon,  led  a  force  of  about  nineteen 
hundred  men  across  the  Potomac,  and  was 
disastrously  defeated  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Va., 
on  the  zist  of  October.  Baker  was  stain, 
and  nearly  half  his  force  was  destroyed. 
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On  the  7th  of  November  was  inauspi- 
ciously  begun  a  career  which  is  mar- 
velous in  the  annals  of  war.  General 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  crossed  the  Mississippi 
from  Cairo,  111.,  and  attacked  a  force  of 
Confederates  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  from  which 
point  he  withdrew,  after  a  brief  success, 
narrowly  escaping  capture  in  his  retreat. 

The  war  on  the  ocean  in  1861  was  not 
unimportant  in  its  results.  The  Confeder- 
ate Executive  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
17th  of  April,  oflFering  to  grant  to  priva- 
teers letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.  Two 
days  later.  President  lyincoln  declared  a 
blockade  of  the  coast  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas.  On  the  27th,  the  blockade  was 
extended  to  include  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras,  com- 
manding Hatteras  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  were  wrested  from  the 
Confederates  by  Commodore  Stringham 
and  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  On  the 
7th  of  November  Commodore  Dupont  and 
General  Thomas  W.  Sherman  seized  Forts 
Walker  and  Beauregard,  on  the  coast  of 
South  Carolina.  Fort  Pickens  and  Fort- 
ress Monroe  continued  to  be  held  by  Union 
troops.  There  was  great  activity  in  in- 
creasing the  naval  force  of  the  North,  and 
the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  was  made 
as  effective  as  possible. 

Friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  were  disturbed  by 
a  daring  act  of  Captain  Wilkes,  com- 
mander of  the  San  Jacinto y  who  overhauled 
the  British  steamer  Trent  on  the  high  seas, 
on  the  7th  of  November,  and  seized 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  Envoys  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  who  had  escaped 
through  the  blockade.  The  prisoners  were 
subsequently  released  by  order  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  satisfactory  acknowledgments 
were  made  to  the  offended  Power. 

Thus  drew  to  a  close  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  The  lines  were  drawn  for  the  tre- 
mendous conflict  to  follow.  The  Ndrth 
was  a  unit  in  support  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Union.  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
(who  died  on  the  3d  of  June)  exhorted  his 
5— 99.-U.  H. 


followers  to  stand  firm  in  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  his  last 
utterances  animated  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  North  in  sustaining  their  Govern- 
ment. The  States  of  the  North  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  offers  of  men  and  of 
money  for  the  war,  and  members  of  all 
parties  maintained  a  generous  rivalry  in 
their  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  In  the  South  was  manifest  an 
equal  determination  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  section,  and  to  support 
the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States. 
To  this  end,  heroic  sacrifices  were  made, 
and  all  differences  were  forgotten  in  the 
determination  to  present  a  united  front  to 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  populous 
North,  in  the  unequal  contest  to  follow. 

The  year  1862  will  be  ever  memorable 
among  the  eras  of  great  conflicts.  The 
reluctance  and  hesitation  of  the  preceding 
year  disappeared,  and  both  North  and 
South  were  ready  for  the  onset.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  territory  on  which  the  war 
was  waged,  and  the  energy  displayed  in 
the  struggle,  brought  to  mind  the  days  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  when  Europe  was 
transformed  into  a  vast  military  camp. 

The  new  year  found  the  Confederates  in 
possession  of  the  approaches  to  their  capi- 
tal, and  of  a  line  of  defenses  extending  from 
the  mountain  region  westward  to  the  Mis- 
issippi.  They  had  entered  Kentucky  and 
taken  a  strong  position  at  Columbus.  The 
Tennessee  river  was  guarded  by  Fort 
Henry,  and  the  Cumberland  by  Fort  Don- 
elson  ;  and  other  defenses  were  constructed 
at  intervals  to  the  eastward. 

The  principal  plans  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment included  an  advance  upon  Rich- 
mond, the  opening  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  blockade  which 
placed  the  entire  South  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Hostilities  began  in  the  West.  On  the 
19th  of  January  a  small  force  of  Confeder- 
ates under  Generals  George  B.  Crittenden 
and  Felix  Zollicoffer  was  defeated  by  Fed- 
eral troops  under  General  George  H. 
Thomas  at  Mill  Springs,  in  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, and  valuable  stores  were  captured. 
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Oeneral  Zollicoffer,  a  man  of  eminent  worth, 
fell  in  the  engagement. 

On  the  19th  of  February  President 
Davis  and  Vice  President  Stephens  were 
elected  to  serve  for  a  regular  term  of  six 
years,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Confederate  Constitution. 

Commodere  Poote  advanced  from  Cairo, 
111.,  with  a  flotilla  of  armed  river  ves- 
sels, called  gunboats,  and  bombarded  Port 
Henry,  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  fort, 
which  was  defended  by  about  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  men,  was  speedily  reduced, 
the  garrison  escaping  across  the  interven- 
ing country  to  Fort  Donelson.  General 
Grant,  cooperating  by  land  with  the  gun- 
boats, reached  the  scene  of  action  too  late 
to  intercept  the  retreating  Confederates. 
He  followed  them  to  the  fort  upon  the  Cum- 
berland river,  while  Footers  fleet  dropped 
down  the  Tennessee  and  ascended  the 
Cumberland,  for  a  joint  attack  upon  the 
Confederate  stronghold.  For  three  days 
the  siege  of  Fort  Donelson  continued. 
On  the  1 6th  of  February  the  fort  was 
surrendered,  with  about  fifteen  thousand 
troops,  by  General  Simon  B.  Buckner. 
Three  thousand  Confederates  had  pre- 
viously made  their  escape,  under  Generals 
Pillow  and  Floyd.  Grant's  force  numbered 
about  twenty-seven  thousand.  Columbus 
and  Bowling  Green  were  speedily  evacu- 
ated, and  the  Federal  troops  under  General 
Buell  advanced  to  Nashville.  The  victo- 
rious army  might  have  pressed  on,  ere  the 
defeated  Confederates  could  rally,  and  the 
history  of  the  war  would  have  been  differ- 
ently written.  Valuable  time  was  lost,  and 
the  Confederates  improved  the  opportunity 
by  constructing  a  second  line  of  defenses 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

From  the  6th  to  the  8th  of  March,  a 
fierce  battle  was  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  northwestern 
Arkansas.  General  Curtis,  with  about 
twenty-two  thousand  Federal  troops,  de- 
feated the  Confederates,  numbering  consid- 
erably more,  under  command  of  Generals 
Ben  McCuUough,  Stirling  Price,  and  Earl 
Van    Dorn.     The  latter  were   aided  by  a 


force  of  Indians,  commanded  by  the  poet- 
warrior  General  Albert  Pike.  Van  Dorn 
was  among  the  slain. 

On  the  day  of  this  victory  for  the  North, 
the  vessels  of  the  Federal  navy  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  off  the  coast  of  Virginia,  were 
threatened  with  destruction  by  the  formid- 
able Confederate  ram  Merrimac  (called 
by  the  Confederates  the  Virginia) ^  com- 
manded by  Captain  (subsequently  Ad- 
miral) Robert  Buchanan.  The  Cumber- 
land was  sunk,  and  the  Congress  burned. 
On  the  day  following,  the  ram  advanced  to 
continue  its  victories,  but  was  checked  and 
disabled  by  a  floating  battery  of  iron  known 
as  the  Monitor,  which  was  invented  by 
Captain  John  Ericsson,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden. 

On  the  14th  of  March  Newbern,  N.  C, 
was  captured  by  General  Ambrose  E.  Bum- 
side,  who  secured  valuable  stores.  Fi\^ 
days  later,  General  James  Shields  defeated 
Stonewall  Jackson  near  Winchester,  in 
Virginia.  Island  Number  Ten  in  the 
Mississippi,  above  New  Madrid,  Mo.,  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  for 
the  defense  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  vic- 
tors of  Fort  Donelson  advanced  southward 
along  the  Tennessee  river.  The  gunboats, 
having  dropped  down  the  Cumberland, 
again  ascended  the  Tennessee,  and  ad- 
vanced with  the  army  to  a  point  in  Tennes- 
see about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward 
from  Corinth,  Miss.  Here,  under  com- 
mand of  Generals  U.  S.  Grant  and  William 
T.  Sherman,  the  army  halted,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  General  Buell.  The  camp  was 
without  intrenchments  of  any  kind. 

Deciding  not  to  await  the  junction  of 
the  Federal  forces  and  their  advance  upon 
the  fortifications  at  Corinth,  the  Confeder- 
ates, led  by  Generals  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston and  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  advanced  to 
attack  the  army  under  General  Grant  in 
the  camp.  Here,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tennessee,  occurred  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  of  the  war.  It  takes  its  name  from 
an  old  log  chapel,  called  Shiloh  church, 
around  which  the  contest  raged.  The  at- 
tack began  at  daybreak  on  the  6th  of  April. 
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The  onset  was  irresistible,  and  the  tents 
of  the  camp  were  soon  in  the  possession  of 
the  Confederates.  The  slaughter  was  fear- 
ful, throughout  the  day,  as  the  lines  surged 
back  and  forth,  the  Federals  drawingnearer 
to  the  river  with  each  repulse.  The  sturdy 
perseverance  of  Grant  saved  the  army  from 
destruction.  At  an  opportune  moment,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  a  new  converging  line 
of  guns  was  formed   under  the  shelter  of 


cealed  as  far  as  possible  from  his  army  un- 
til the  close  of  the  day.  The  Confederates 
encamped  on  the  field.  Grant  visited  each 
of  his  division  commanders  in  person, 
directing  that  the  Federal  soldiers  should 
take  the  initiative  atdaybreak.  Reinforce- 
ments began  to  arrive.  General  Buell 
came  with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace,  with  five  thousand. 
Grant's  effective  strength  in  the  morning 
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the  gunboats  at  Pittsburg  Landing ;  and, 
as  the  Confederates  advanced  for  a  final, 
chaise,  they  were  driven  back  by  a  terrific 
fire  from  the  batteries.  At  a  time  when 
victory  had  seemed  certain  to  the  Confed- 
erates, their  great  leader  had  been  lost. 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  fell  mor- 
tally wounded,  while  leading  a  charge. 
Thus  passed  from  the  scene  the  man  upon 
whom,  more  than  upon  any  other,  the  Con- 
federate President  relied  for  the  successful 
maintenance  of  the  Southern  cause. 

The  death  of  this  great  leader  was  con- 


had  been,  as  he  states,  thirty-three  thou- 
sand ;  Johnston!^  had  beep, nearly  forty-one 
thousand.  Untijl  3  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the 
following  day  the  Confederate  army,  com- 
manded by  General  Beauregard,  continued 
the  battle,  falling  slowly  b9<^k  before  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  Northern  army, 
then  retreated  from  the  field. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of  Shilojh, 
Island  Number  Ten  in  the  Mississippi  ^as 
captured  by  Flag-officer  Foote.  Tlje  jslfiji^^ 
was  attacked  from  below,  gunboats  jb^Vr 
ing   been   conducted  past  it  by  a.^tjet^ur 
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through  a  submerged  forest,  in  which  a 
passage  had  been  cleared  by  sawing  off 
trees  below  the  water  line. 

Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah river,  was  captured  by  General  Hun- 
ter, on  the  nth  of  April ;  and  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  was  taken  by  General  Ormsby  McK. 
Mitchell,  on  the  same  day. 

On  the  I  St  of  May  a  Federal  army  under 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  supported  by 
a  fleet  of  gunboats,  took  possession  of  New 
Orleans,  the  defenses  below  the  city  having 
been  successfully  passed. 

General  McClellan,  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  skillfully  besieged 
Yorktown,  preparatory  to  an  advance  on 
the  Confederate  capital  by  way  of  the 
Peninsula  between  the  York  and  James 
rivers.  Yorktown  was  evacuated  on  the 
3rd  of  May.  Two  days  later  the  Confeder- 
ates under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
were  defeated  by  McClellan  at  Williams- 
burg, Va. 

On  the  loth  of  May  Norfolk  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Confederates  to  General 
John  E.  Wool.  On  the  12th,  Natchez, 
Miss.,  surrendered  to  Admiral  Farragut. 
Corinth,  Miss.,  was  captured  by  General 
Halleck  on  the  20th  after  a  protracted 
bombardment. 

Federal  troops  under  General  N.  P. 
Banks  were  defeated  by  the  army  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  near  Winchester,  Va.,  on 
the  25th,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat 
into  Maryland. 

On  the  31st  of  May  a  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines,  Va., 
the  advantage  being  gained  by  the  Con- 
federates. On  the  day  following,  the  con- 
test was  resumed,  with  indecisive  results. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Memphis  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Federals  under  Flag-officer 
Davis,  after  a  spirited  contest,  in  which 
several  Confederate  gunboats  were  capt- 
ured. 

McClellan  changed  his  plan  of  advance 
upon  Richmond,  making  now  the  James 
river  his  base  of  supplies.  From  the  25th 
of  June  to  the  ist  of  July  there  was  a 
series  of  great  battles,  among  which  were 


the  engagements  at  Mechanicsville  (on  the 
26th  of  June),  Gaines*  Mill  (on  the  day 
following),  and  Malvern  Hill  (on  the  ist  of 
July). 

Failing  to  secure  the  Confederate  capital, 
McClellan  conducted  a  skillful  retreat,  pur- 
sued  by  the  Southern  army  under  General 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

On^  the  ist  of  July  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  call  for  three  hundred  thousand 
additional  volunteers.  On  the  nth,  Gen- 
eral Halleck  was  made  commander  of  the 
Federal  armies. 

General  John  Pope  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Federal  forces  in  the  East, 
and  essayed  an  advance  on  Richmond. 
After  a  series  of  battles,  including  Cedar 
Mountain  (on  the  9th  of  August),  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (on  the  30th)  > 
and  Chantilly  (on  the  ist  of  September), 
he  retreated  within  the  defenses  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Early  in  September  General  Braxton 
Bragg  led  a  Confederate  force  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men  northward  from  Chattanooga, 
intending  to  reach  the  Ohio  river  at  Louis- 
ville. Buell  anticipated  him  by  forced 
marches.  General  Kirby  Smith,  with  a 
Confederate  force  from  Knoxville,  had 
marched  in  the  same  direction,  and  defeated 
General  Nelson,  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  on  the 
29th  of  August.  He  now  threatened 
Cincinnati,  creating  general  alarm  in  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  2nd  of  September  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  intrusted  with  the  defense  of 
Washington,  having  been  recalled  to  the 
military  leadership  at  a  time  of  imminent 
peril  to  the  Government,  after  the  failure  of 
Pope  to  improve  upon'his  previous  achieve- 
ments. 

General  Robert  E.  Lee,  commanding  the 
Confederate  forces,  advanced  into  Mary- 
land on  the  5th  of  September.  Frederick 
was  occupied.  The  army  was  now  divided, 
for  a  series  of  rapid  movements.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  was  sent  to  capture  the  valu- 
able Federal  supplies  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
and  General  D.  H.   Hill  was  ordered  to 
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advance  to  South  Mountain,  to  check  any 
advance  of  the  Federals  to  the  defense  of 
their  stores.  Northern  troops  almost  im- 
mediately occupied  the  evacuated  Confed- 
erate camp,  and  Lee's  dispatch  to  Hill  was 
found  upon  the  ground,  where  it  had  been 
carelessly  left.  The  plans  of  the  Confed- 
erates being  thus  discovered,  the  Federals 
checked  them  at  South  Mountain,  on  the 
14th,  and  prepared  to  defend  Washington. 
Harper's  Perry  was  surrendered  to  Stone- 
wall Jackson  on  the  day  preceding. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Antietam 
Creek,  near  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  on  the  17th. 
The  fate  of  the  Federal  capital  hung  upon 
the  issue.  Nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the 
contest  was  waged  with  the^eatest  deter- 
mination. McClellan  held  the  ground, 
and  Lee  retreated  into  Virginia,  taking 
with  him  the  large  booty  gained  in  the 
campaign. 

Five  days  later  President  Lincoln  gave 
notice  that  he  would  proclaim  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  unless  the  South  should 
discontinue  the  war  within  ninety  da3'S. 

The  Confederate  Generals  Price  and  Van 
Dom  endeavored  to  recapture  Corinth, 
Miss.  The  former  was  repulsed  at  luka. 
Miss.,  by  General  Rosecrans,  on  the  19th 
of  September.  ^^  On  the  3rd  of  October 
Rosecrans  was  attacked  in  his  intrench- 
ments  at  Corinth  by  the  united  forces  of 
Price  and  Van  Dorn,  and  defeated  them. 

General  Bragg,  having  fallen  back  from 
Lexington,  Ky.,  followed  by  Buell,  en- 
countered the  latter  in  a  fierce  battle  at 
Perryville,  on  the  8th.  Two  days  later,  a 
cavalry  force  under  General  Stuart  made  a 
successful  raid  upon  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
securing  valuable  stores  and  a  supply  of 
horses. 

General  McClellan  was  relieved  of  his 
command  on  the  5th  of  November,  in  the 
belief  that  more  rapid  and  effective  ad- 
vances should  be  made  against  the 
Confederate  forces.  The  result  was  disap- 
pointing, as  before. 

General  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  having 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 


the  Potomac,  attacked  the  Confederates  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  losses. 

On  the  19th  the  Confederates  recaptured 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  securing  valuable 
stores. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Stone  River, 
near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  between  Gen- 
erals Rosecrans  and  Bragg  on  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  and  was  continued  through 
three  succeeding  days,  after  which  the 
Confederates  retreated. 

Various  engagements  on  the  coast  within 
the  year  had  added  to  the  successes  of  the 
Federal  arms,  and  at  the  close  of  1862  every 
port  of  the  Confederacy  excepting  Savannah, 
Wilmington  and  Mobile  was  secured  to  the 
North. 

An  uprising  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in 
Minnesota,  in  the  summer,  was  one  of  the 
deplorable  events  of  the  year.  The  savages, 
under  little-  Crow,  were  subdued  by  Gen- 
eral Hiram  H.  Sibley,  and  many  of  their 
leaders  were  executed. 

The  ist  of  January,  1863,  was  rendered 
ever  memorable  by  the  proclamation  of  that 
date,  in  which  President  Lincoln  ordered 
and  declared  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  specified  States  and  parts  of  States, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  stated  to  be 
in  rebellion,  were  and  should  be  free.  This 
remarkable  state  paper,  which  was  pre- 
pared in  the  President's  own  handwriting, 
was  professedly  a  war  measure,  **  war- 
ranted by  the  Constitution  upon  military 
necessity,"  but  was  issued  from  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  countersigned  by 
Secretary  Seward.  It  had  no  relation  to 
the  slaves  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  West  Virginia,  or  Ten- 
nessee, and  from  its  operation  portions  of 
Louisiana  and  Virginia  were  excepted ;  yet 
it  plainly  foreshadowed  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  system  of  Negro  servitude  in  the 
Republic. 

On  New  Year's  day,  1863,  a  force  of  Con- 
federates under  General  Magruder  attacked 
the  Federal  troops  at  Galveston,  Texas,  by 
land  and  sea,  and  captured  the  city.  On 
the  6th  of  January,  after  the  engagements 
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at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  the  Confederates 
fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Chattanooga. 
Arkansas  Post  surrendered  on  the  nth  to 
the  Federals  under  General  John  A.  Mc- 
Clemand  and  Admiral  Porter,  after  a  spir- 
ited engagement. 

On  the  26th,  General  Joseph  Hooker 
succeeded  General  Burnside  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Crossing  the 
Rappahannock,  Hooker  engaged  Lee's 
army  at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  on  the  2nd  of 
May  and  for  two  days  succeeding.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  made  a  detour  with  a  portion 
of  the  Confederate  force,  his  movements 
being  concealed  by  the  forest,  and  attacked 
the  Federals  in  the  rear.  Hooker  was 
forced  to  retreat  to  his  old  camp  at  Freder- 
icksburg. This  was  the  last  of  StonewalPs 
battles.  The  great  soldier  fell  on  return- 
ing to  his  lines,  after  conducting  a  recon- 
noissance.  He  was  struck  by  a  ball  fired  by 
one  of  his  own  men,  who  mistook  his  party 
for  advancing  Federals.  Had  he  never 
been  a  military  hero,  his  life  of  faith  and 
prayer  and  devotion  to  duty  would  have 
made  his  name  an  inspiration  to  the  relig- 
ious world.  He  lingered  until  the  loth, 
when  his  pure  soul — 

*'  Caught  the  high  psalm  of  ecstatic  delight. 

Heard  the  harps  harping,  like  soundings  of  seas, 
Watched  earth's  assoiled  ones  walking  in  white, 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  '*  * 

*'  Yea,  it  was  noblest  for  him  —  it  was  best 

( Questioning  naught  of  our  Father's  decrees). 
There  to  pass  over  the  river,  and  rest 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 

In  the  West  General  Grant  continued 
his  operations  having  in  view  the  capture 
of  Vicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
Confederates  were  defeated  near  Port  Gib- 
son, Miss.,  on  the  ist  of  May.  Other  Fed- 
eral successes  followed  at  Raymond  (on  the 
i2th),  Jackson  (on  the  14th),  Champion 
Hills  (on  the  i6th),  and  Black  River 
Bridge  (on  the  17th),  and  Vicksburg  was 
closely  invested. 

Col.  Benjamin  H.  Grierson,  on  the  2nd, 


*Jackson's  last  words  were,  '*  Let  us  pass  over  the  river, 
and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 


reached  Baton  Rouge,  having  conducted  a 
daring  expedition  over  six  hundred  miles 
through  the  interior  of  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  destroying  railways,  bridges, 
and  other  property,  and  cutting  off  the 
supplies  of  the  Confederates. 

The  siege  of  Vicksburg  culminated  in  the 
fall  of  that  strong  citadel  of  the  South  on 
Independence  Day,  when  the  Confederate 
General  John  H.  Pemberton  surrendered  to 
General  Grant.  Thirty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  persons,  with  a  vast  supply  of 
guns  and  ammunition,  rewarded  the  inde- 
fatigable persistence  of  the  sturdj*^  North- 
em  commander. 

While  Vicksburg  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  a  scene  of  indescribable  military  splen- 
dor was  enacted  in  the  North.  After  the 
Confederate  success  at  Chancellorsville, 
Lee  determined  upon  an  advance  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  planned  to  seize  the  cities  of 
Hanisburg  and  Philadelphia.  Hooker 
followed,  charged  with  the  defense  of  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  He  was  relieved  of 
his  command  on  the  28th  of  June,  General 
George  G.  Meade  having  been  appointed 
his  successor.  The  armies  met  at  Gettys 
burg,  Pa.,  where  followed  one  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  history.  On  the  ist  of 
July  the  Confederate  advance  encountered 
a  force  of  Federal  cavalry  near  the  village, 
and  gained  an  advantage,  the  Northern 
army  retiring  southward  through  the  vil- 
lage to  the  range  of  hills  beyond.  In  the 
night  which  followed,  the  armies  took  their 
positions.  The  Federal  lines  extended 
from  Culp*s  Hill  along  a  curved  ridge  to 
Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top,  about 
six  miles  distant.  The  Confederates  occu- 
pied Seminary  Ridge,  one  and  one-half 
miles  to  the  westward.  On  the  22nd  the 
battle  raged  along  the  entire  Federal  line. 
General  Longstreet  led  the  Confederates  in 
an  attack  on  General  Sickles,  of  the  Federal 
left  wing,  for  the  possession  of  the  Round 
Tops,  and  pushed  his  lines  forward.  Gen- 
eral Slocum,  of  the  Federal  right  wing, 
suffered  heavy  losses  from  an  attack  by  the 
Confederate  General  Ewell.  Nearly  all 
day  the  Federal  center,  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
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was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict.  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott  Hancock  was  wounded, 
but  the  defense  was  sturdily  maintained. 
At  night  Lee  was  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
parent successes  of  the  Confederates,  to 
continue  the  battle.  Cemetery  Ridge  was 
chosen  by  the  Federals  for  their  final  stand. 
At  3  p .  m.,  on  the  3rd,  after  the  most  ter- 
rific cannonade  ever  known  in  America, 
a  Confederate  line,  eighteen  thousand 
strong,  moved  up  the  slope  of  the  ridge  in 
an  heroic  assault. 

"  It  was  splendid 
As  a  dream  of  old  romance." 

It  was,  indeed,  the  last  recourse  of  the 
Confederate  army,  for  the  ammunition  of 
the  artillery  had  been  almost  expended. 
Pickett's  brigade  of  Virginia  troops  led  the 
advancing  line.  The  heights  were  reached, 
and  the  Confederate  standards  were  planted 
upon  some  of  the  breastworks.  Cannon- 
eers were  bayoneted  at  their  guns.  The 
Federal  troops  converged  upon  the  advanc- 
ing line  in  overwhelming  force,  and  the 
grand  charge  failed  of  its  purpose,  though 
it  must  be  ever  admired  as  an  exhibition  of 
heroism  almost  without  parallel. 

In  this,  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war, 
Meade's  forces  numbered  about  ninety-five 
thousand  men.  Lee's  are  stated  to  have 
been  sixty-two  thousand.  The  loss  to  the 
Federals  in  the  series  of  engagements  at 
Gettysburg  was  twenty-three  thousand  ;  the 
Confederate  loss  was  not  reported,  but  was 
enormous  and  irreparable.  Lee  retreated 
through  Maryland  into  Virginia,  and  took 
a  position  at  the  Rapidan  (Rapid  Ann). 

A  formidable  riot  occurred  in  New  York 
City  on  the  13th,  and  was  suppressed  with 
difficulty  after  three  days  of  violence.  This 
uprising  was  the  result  of  a  draft  of  men 
for  miltary  service. 

On  the  8th  of  July  General  N.  P.  Banks 
captured  Port  Hudson,  La.,  from  the  Con- 
federates, and  the  opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  completed. 

On  the  same  day  General  John  H.  Mor- 
gan, with  a  force  of  about  three  thousand 
Confederate  cavalry,  crossed  the  Ohio  into 


Indiana.  Passing  through  several  coun- 
ties, securing  stores  as  he  went,  he  turned 
into  Ohio,  where  he  surrendered  to  General 
Shackelford.  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  was  capt- 
ured by  the  Federals  under  General 
Blunt,  on  the  ist  of  September ;  and  on 
the  loth.  General  Frederick  Steele  entered 
Little  Rock  with  Northern  troops. 

General  Rosecrans  advanced  upon  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  and  occupied  the  city  on 
the  8th  of  September,  General  Bragg  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  evacuate  it.  Bragg 
was  now  reinforced  by  Longstreet.  On  the 
19th,  the  Confederates  turned  upon  the 
advancing  Federals  at  Chickamauga 
Creek,  Ga.,  where  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought  through  two  days.  The  Federal 
center  and  right  wing  were  repulsed,  on 
the  20th  ;  but  General  George  H.  Thomas 
stood  firm  with  the  left,  and  saved  the  day 
from  utter  rout.  In  this  engagement  Gen- 
eral James  A.  Garfield  won  distinction. 
The  Northern  army  fell  back  to  Chatta- 
nooga. The  Confederates  fortified  the  ad- 
jacent eminences. 

Grant,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the 
general  command  of  the  Federal  armies 
of  the  West,  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
action,  and  was  joined  by  Generals  Hooker 
and  Sherman.  Thomas  captured  Orchard 
Knob,  on  the  23rd  of  November.  On 
the  next  day  Hooker  charged  up  the 
heights  of  Lookout  Mountain,  in  a  phe- 
nomenal encounter,  known  as  *'the  battle 
above  the  clouds.'*  On  the  25th,  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  was  carried  by  Grant,  in 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  his  battles,  Bragg 
retiring  into  Georgia.  On  the  28th,  Gen- 
eral Longstreet  attacked  General  Bumside 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  but  was  repulsed 
and  withdrew  to  Virginia.  Tennessee  was 
thus  wholly  lost  to  the  Confederates. 

On  the  ist  of  February,  1864,  President 
Lincoln  ordered  a  draft  of  a  half  a  millon 
men,  to  strengthen  the  Federal  armies. 
The  mouth  was  characterized  by  rapid 
movements  of  small  bodies  of  Federal 
cavalry,  by  which  many  slaves  were  lib- 
erated and  railways  were  destroyed  in 
various  parts  of  the  South.     General  Will- 
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iam  Averill  destroyed  thirty  miles  of  rail- 
way track  to  the  west  of  Lynchburg,  Va. 
General  Judson  Kilpatrick  even  entered 
the  outer  defenses  of  Richmond.  General 
William  T.  Sherman  advanced  from  Vicks- 
burg,  Miss.,  to  Meridian,  in  the  same 
State,  freeing  ten  thousand  Negroes,  and 
destroying  property  as  he  went.  Eighteen 
blockade  runners  and  other  vessels  en- 
gaged in  carrying  supplies  to  the  South 
were  seized.  General  Seymour  led  a  small 
force  of  Federals  from  Port  Royal,  S.  C, 
into  Florida,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Jack- 
sonville. He  suffered  a  defeat  at  Olustee 
on  the  2oth,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Jacksonville. 

General  Andrew  J.  Smith  advanced  on 
the  loth  of  March,  with  a  Federal  army, 
from  Vicksburg  into  Louisiana.  A  fleet 
of  gunboats  under  Admiral  Porter  and  a 
force  of  troops  from  New  Orleans  under 
command  of  General  Banks  co-operated  in 
this  expedition.  Smith  defeated  General 
Richard  Taylor  at  Fort  De  Russey  on  the 
14th. 

On  the  2nd,  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant- 
General,  being  the  first  to  receive  that 
dignity  since  it  was  conferred  on  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  bold  expedition  was  made  by  a  Con- 
federate cavalry  force  under  General  N.  B. 
Forrest,  who>6eized  Union  City,  Tenn.,  on 
the  24th,  and  advanced  to  Paducah,  Ky. 
(on  the  Ohio),  where  he  sustained  serious 
loss  in  an  heroic  attempt  to  capture  the 
city,  on  the  25th. 

On  the  8th  of  April  the  Confederates 
under  General  Richard  Taylor  defeated  the 
army  of  Banks  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  La. 
Retreating  and  receiving  reinforcements, 
the  latter  repulsed  the  Confederates  on 
the  day  following.  The  gunboats  of  the 
Red  River  fleet  were  enabled  to  descend  the 
stream  in  this  retreat  only  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  remarkable  series  of  dams, 
the  water  being  low. 

The  name  and  fame  of  General  Grant 
had  been  associated  with  the  great  victories 
won  in  the  West  on  the  Mississippi,  the 


Tennessee,  and  the  Cumberland,  and  also 
with  the  crowning  triumphs  achieved  in 
the  mountain  region  of  the  center  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  the  North  all  eyes  were 
now  turned  upon  him  as  leader  who  would 
bring  the  long  delayed  victory  to  the 
Federal  armies  in  the  East.  On  the  4th  of 
May  he  crossed  the  Rapidan  ;  and  for  two 
days  following,  a  terrible  conflict  raged  in 
the  thick  forest  of  Orange  county,  Va., 
known  as  the  Wilderness.  The  results 
were  not  decisive  ;  for  though  the  Federal 
losses  were  vastly  greater  than  those  of  the 
Confederates,  the  stubborn  perseverance  of 
Grant  determined  him  not  to  retreat.  He 
pressed  on  to  Spottsylvania  Court  House, 
where  for  five  days  there  was  continual 
maneuvering  and  fighting,  with  heavy 
losses  on  both  sides.  ' '  1  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer," 
wrote  Grant  in  one  of  his  famous  dis- 
patches. 

On  the  13th,  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan 
destroyed  Lee's  depot  of  supplies  at  Beaver 
Dam,  Va.  Two  days  latter,  General  Sigel 
was  defeated  by  the  Confederates  at  New- 
market, Va. 

General  Sherman  fought  against  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  on  the 
14th  and  15th,  and  won  a  victory. 

Sheridan  harassed  the  rear  of  Lee's 
army  by  a  series  of  dashing  exploits.  In 
one  of  his  engagements  General  Stuart,  an 
able  and  esteemed  Confederate,  was  killed. 
On  the  3rd  of  June  there  was  a  stubborn 
and  bloody  engagement  between  the  armies 
of  Grant  and  Lee  at  Cold  Harbor,  near 
Richmond.  Lee  withdi:ew  to  the  defenses 
of  the  Confederate  capital. 

The  operations  of  Sherman  and  Johnston 
in  Georgia  were  incessant  in  their  activity. 
Much  strategy  was  employed  on  both  sides, 
Sherman  slowly  advancing  toward  Atlanta, 
and  Johnston  retreating  with  the  greatest 
order  and  skiU.  On  the  14th,  the  Confed- 
erate General  Leonidas  Polk  fell  in  a  skir- 
mish. He  was  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  a  man  of  eminent  worth. 

On  the  14th,  Grant  attacked  Lee's  in- 
trenchments    at     Petersburg,     sustaining 
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severe  losses.  The  final  siege  of  Richmond 
had  begun.  The  Federal  army  threw  up 
intreDchments,  determined  to  remain  to 
the  close. 

On  the  27th,  Sherman  was  repulsed  by 
Johnston  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.  In 
July  Johnston  was  superseded  by  General 
John  B.  Hood,  who  was  defeated  by  Sher- 
man in  a  series  of  engagements  before 
Atlanta  on  the  2otb  and  22nd.    On  the  lat- 


of  the  Federal  capital. 
Fort  Stevens,  one  of  the 
city,  a  day  too  late  to  e£ 
Washington  was  reinforc 
trepid  leader  of  the  expi 
southward,  laden  with  sp 
ment  from  his  force  entere 
and  burned  Chambersbur 
They  were  pursued  into  '' 
feated  at  Moorefield,  by 


ADMIRAL    FARRAGUT. 


ter  day  tjie  North  was  called  to  mourn  the 
death  of  General  James  B.  McPherson,  a 
military  leader  of  high  renown,  who  fell 
in  the  siege.  Of  other  Federal  leaders  in 
this  series  of  military  movements  Generals 
Thomas,  Hooker,  Schofield,  Logan,  How- 
ard, Blair,  and  Palmer  achieved  distinction. 
General  Jubal  Early,  with  twenty  thou- 
sand Confederates,  passed  the  rear  of 
Grant's  army,  and  made  a  dash  toward 
Washington.  On  the  9th,  he  defeated 
General  Wallace  at  Monocacy  River,  Md., 
aTter  which  he  advanced  within  six  miles 


On  the  30th,  a  mine  c 
thousand  tons  of  gunpowd 
at  Petersburg.  The  Feder 
by  it,  for  the  crater  thus  f 
trap,  in  which  their  advai 
caught  and  suffered  a  terri' 
By  a  brilliant  naval  e 
David  Farragut,  with  ei 
captured  the  city  of  Mobil 
important  seaport  held  by  t 
and  demolished  the  vessels 
harbor.  Having  viewed 
the  main  rigging  of  one  oi 
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Admiral    is    popularly    believed    to    have 
bound  himself  to  the  mast  of  the  ship. 

"Amid  the  smoke  fluttered  the  stripes  and  the 

stars ; 
Above  the  din  were  heard  the  shouts  of  the  tars; 
None  cared   for   the    danger,    and    none  stood 

aghast — 
Was  not  the  Admiral  lashed  to  the  mast  ? 

"  The  American  navy,  the  best  in  the  world ; 
The  American  banner,  the  proudest  unfurled  ; 
The  American  eagle — let  cowards  avast ! 
Type  of  the  bravest,  lashed  to  the  mast !  *' 

On  the  13th,  Colonel  Mosby,  Confeder- 
ate, captured  an  immense  train  of  sup- 
plies at  Berryville,  Va. 

Hood  evacuated  Atlanta  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  thus  terminating  a  long  and 
arduous  siege.  Within  a  few  days  the  city 
was  deserted,  and  was  almost  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Sheridan  was  active  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  as  before.  He  defeated  Early 
near  Winchester,  Va.,  on  the  19th,  and 
again  at  Fisher's  Hill,  on  the  22nd.  Early 
was  reinforced,  and  surprised  Sheridan's 
army  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  one  month  later, 
in  the  absence  of  its  commander,  who  was 
at  Winchester,  twenty  miles  distant.  But 
down  the  road  from  Winchester,  early  in 
the  day, — 

"  A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 
Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagles*  flight." 

It  bore  the  gallant  Sheridan,  who  reached 
the  scene  in  time  to  stay  the  Federal  re- 
treat and  to  turn  it  into  a  complete  victory. 

In  October  Nevada  was  admitted  as  a 
State  into  the  Union. 

On  the  1 2th,  Roger  Brooke  Taney, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pired at  Washington,  closing  a  long  and 
illustrious  career.  From  the  days  of 
Jackson  he  has  presided  over  the  most 
august  judicial  tribunal  of  the  world.  He 
is  characterized  by  Blaine  as  **a  vener- 
able jurist,  in  robes  that  were  never  soiled 
by  corruption,  leading  a  long  life  of  labor 
and  sacrifice,  and  achieving  a  fame  in  his 
profession  second  only  to  that  of  Mar- 
shall.*' 


Two  months  later  his  successor  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  person  of  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
who  had  retired  from  the  Federal  Cabinet, 
his  place  being  filled  by  William  Pitt  Fes- 
senden. 

Hood  determined  upon  an  advance  to 
the  northward,  trusting  that  Sherman 
would  follow  from  Atlanta.  Pressing  for- 
ward to  Franklin,  Tenn.,  the  Confederate 
leader  encountered  Schofield  in  a  terrific 
engagement  on  the  30th  of  November,  and 
besieged  Thomas,  who  was  shut  up  in 
Nashville. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  the  same 
month,  Lincoln  was  again  chosen  to  the 
Chief-magistracy.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  who  had  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  the  Union,  was  elected  Vice 
President.  The  Democratic  candidates 
were  General  George  B.  McClellan,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  George  H.  Pendleton,  of 
Ohio.  The  Democratic  platform  had  not 
overstated  the  fact  in  declaring  that  the 
war  had  failed  thus  far  to  restore  the 
Union — ^for  the  Union  was  not  indeed  re- 
stored for  several  years  later.  But  it  was 
felt  in  the  North  that  peace  was  near,  in 
any  event ;  and  while  the  Democratic  can- 
didate had  been  an  eminent  soldier  of  the 
Union,  the  declaration  of  the  convention 
by  which  he  was  nominated  was  in  favor 
of  what  was  deemed  by  the  majority  of  the 
North  an  ill-timed  cessation  of  hostilities. 
For  the  first  and  only  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic,  the  election  was  limited 
almost  to  one  section.  In  it  eleven  of  the 
States  of  the  South  did  not  participate. 

On  the  15th  of  November  Thomas  led 
forth  the  Federal  troops  from  Nashville, 
and  almost  destroyed  the  army  of  Hood, 
the  remnant  of  which  retreated  hastily  to 
the  southward. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville Sherman  abandoned  Atlanta  and 
entered  upon  a  marvelous  expedition  to 
the  Atlantic  coast.  He  cut  loose  from  all 
connection  with  lines  of  supplies,  his 
soldiers  subsisting  upon  pro\dsions  gath- 
ered on  the  line  of  march.  Slaves  were  set 
free,  and  much  valuable  property  was  de- 
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stroyed  while  the  unopposed  '  army  was 
"marching  through  Georgia.*'  Milttdge- 
ville  (then  the  capital  of  the  State)'  was 
reached  on  the  29th  ;  and  a  little  mote  than 
a  month  later  (December  21),  Atlanta  was 
occupied. 

On  the  24th  and  25th  of  December  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  General 
B.  F.  Butler  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher,  com- 
manding the  harbor  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Among  the  naval  exploits  of  the  year 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Alabama,  a 
Confederate  war-ship  which  had  been  built 
in  England,  and  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Semmes  had  destroyed  valuable  ship- 
ping belonging  to  citizens  of  the  North. 
This  famous  vessel  was  sunk  in  the  English 
Channel  on  the  19th  of  June,  after  a  spirited 
engagement  with  the  Kearsarge^  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  A.  Winslow. 
Most  of  the  crew  of  the  sinking  ship  were 
rescued  by  a  British  vessel,  and  carried  to 
England. 

The  Niagara,  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Craven,  of  the  Federal  navy,  captured 
the  Georgia,  a  Confederate  war- vessel,  olF 
of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  on  the  15th  of 
August ;  and  the  Wachusett,  under  Com- 
mander Collins,  captured  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Florida,  near  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  the 
7th  of  October. 

On  the  15th  of  January  Port  Fisher 
yielded  to  an  assault  of  two  days*  duration, 
conducted  by  General  Alfred  H.  Terry, 
who  was  aided  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Porter. 

On  the  17th  of  February  Sherman  entered 
Columbia,  S.  C. ;  and  on  the  day  following, 
Charleston  was  evacuated  by  the  Confeder- 
ates. The  victorious  army  continued  its 
northward    march    into    North    Carolina. 

Sheridan  defeated  Early  near  Charlotte- 
ville,  Va.,  on  the  2nd  of  March.  On  the 
19th  a  furious  assault  was  made  by  Grant 
upon  the  army  of  Lee  at  Petersburg,  Va., 
and  was  continued  through  the  two  suc- 
ceeding days,  after  which  Lee  retreated 
toward  Lynchburg. 

On  the  2nd  of  April  President  Davis  aban- 
doned his  capital,  which  was  occupied  by 


Federal  troops  on  the  next  day.  Not  real- 
izing at  once  that  the  end  had  come  to  the 
Confederate  Government,  the  unfortunate 
statesman  issued  a  hopeful  proclamation 
from  Danville,  N.  C,  on  the  4th.  Five 
days  later,  the  army  of  Lee  was  surrendered 
to  General  Grant  at  Appomatox  Court- 
House,  Va.,  upon  generous  terms  ;  and  the 
war  was  practicaWy  ended. 

The  Confederacy  had  failed.  Secession 
had  proven  impracticable,  as  a  remedy  for 
disagreements  between  the  sections;  It 
was,  in  fact,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  which  were  in  the 
direction  of  centralization.  Within  the 
space  of  a  few  years  the  principle  of  union 
triumphed  among  the  States  of  America, 
the  States  of  Italy,  and  the  States  of  Ger- 
many. Slavery  proved  a  moribund  system. 
Under  President  Guerrero  of  Mexico,  Will- 
iam IV.  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Alexan- 
der II.  of  Russia,  President  Lincoln,  and 
Pedro  II.  of  Brazil,  it  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  Christendom.  With  its  lights 
and  its  shadows  it  has  passed  into  history, 
like  other  systems  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 

The  exultation  of  the  North  was  un- 
bounded when  Richmond  was  taken.  The 
rejoicing  of  the  people  in  the  victorious 
section  was  suddenly  changed  to  deepest 
mourning  when  the  beloved  President  Lin- 
coln fell,  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  on  the 
14th  of  April.  The  President  was  shot  at 
Ford's  Theatre,  in  Washington.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  he  expired. 

Thus  fell,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern  times 
— a  true  American,  bom  of  the  South, 
chosen  of  the  North,  now  venerated  by  a 
reunited  people. 

"  So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 
As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude    Nature's    thwarting 
mights — 

"  The  uncleared  forests,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 
The  rapid,  that  o'er  bears  the  workman's  toil, 
The    prairie,  hiding    the    mazed    wanderer's 
tracks, 
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^'The  ambushed  Indian  and  the  prowling  bear, — 

Snch  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to 

train ; 

Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may 

bear, 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girt  and  grain. 

^*So  he  grew  up  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it ;  four  long-suffering  years* 
111  fate,  ill  feeling,  ill  report  lived  through, 
And   then  he   heard   the  hisses  changed  to 
cheers." 

On  the  day  of  Lincoln's  death  Vice 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
was  inaugurated  as  his  successor.  The 
new  Executive  was  a  man  who  had  risen 
from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  native  ability  and  an  indomitable 
will.  He  had  braved  the  wrath  of  millions 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  South,  by  his 
espousal  of  the  Northern  cause.  He  was 
prepared  now  to  bear  with  equal  firmness 
the  opposition  of  the  millions  of  the  North, 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  principles.  He 
was  eminently  conservative,  and  devoted  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  at  a  trying  period. 
Great  questions  remained  to  be  settled, 
great  measures  to  be  undertaken,  to  which 
no  precedents  of  our  history  applied. 

President  Johnson  retained  the  Cabinet 
of  his  predecessor. 

On  the  26th  of  April  General  Johnston 
surrendered  to  General  Sherman,  and  with- 
in a  few  weeks  all  resistance  to  the  Federal 
armies  was  at  an  end. 

Jefferson  Davis  was  captured  in  a  camp 
near  Irvinsville,  Ga.,  on  the  loth  of  May, 
and  was  confined  for  two  years  as  a  pris- 
oner at  Fortress  Monroe.  He  was  subse- 
quently set  at  liberty,  without  a  trial  upon 
his  indictment  for  treason.  His  life  was 
prolonged  for  many  years,  and  its  evening 
was  spent  in  peaceful  retirement,  among 
the  people  whom  he  had  led  in  years  of 
agony  and  turmoil  happily  past. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  Civil  War  was 
immense.  About  three  hundred  thousand 
men  perished  on  each  side  during  the  strug- 
gle, making  a  total  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand.    The  war  near  its  close  had  cost  the 


people  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  daily ;  and  when  the  mighty  con- 
flict ended,  the  debt  amounted  to  three 
thousand  millions.  Congress  had  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
treasury  notes,  known  as  greenbacks, 
which  were  made  legal  tender,  and  which 
constituted  the  principal  circulating  me- 
dium of  the  North.  Silver  and  gold  had 
commanded  a  premium,  and  had  gone  out 
of  circulation.  National  banks  had  been 
established,  and  their  notes  supplanted 
other  bank  paper  as  a  circulating  medium, 
they  being  secured  by  government  bonds. 

THE  RESTORED   UNION. 

Before  the  close  of  May,  1865,  President 
Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  of  amnesty 
to  all  Confederates  who  would  take  ati  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, except  certain  specified  classes,  and 
gave  even  to  these  excepted  classes  an 
opportunity  to  apply  for  pardon. 

A  State  Government  composed  of  Union- 
ists had  continued  in  Virginia  throughout 
the  war ;  but  after  the  separation  of  West 
Virginia  from  the  rest  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
the  authority  of  this  State  Government  ex- 
tended over  only  the  small  part  of  Virginia 
in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  forces.  A 
State  Government  composed  of  Unionists 
had  been  established  in  Tennessee,  to  su- 
persede that  organized  by  Andrew  Johnson 
as  Military  Governor.  Similar  State  Gov- 
ernments had  been  organized  in  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas,  under  a  proclamation  issued 
by  President  Lincoln  in  1863.  President 
Johnson  recognized  these  as  the  legitimate 
Governments  for  those  four  States.  He 
appointed  Provisional  Governors  for  the 
other  late  seceded  States,  authorizing  them 
to  call  State  conventions  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  Governments  de  fiovv. 
These  States  were  required  to  rescind  their 
ordinances  of  secession,  to  declare  void  all 
debts  contracted  in  support  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery.  They  complied  with 
the  President's  requirements. 
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The  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  abolishing  slavery  forever 
in  the  United  States,  adopted  by  Congress 
early  in  1865,  and  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
was  finally  declared  adopted,  December 
1 8th,  1865. 

On  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  it  became  apparent  that  a  disa- 
greement existed  between  that  body  and 
the  President,  respecting  the  restoration  of 
the  late  Confederate  States  to  their  former 
relations  with  the  Union.  The  President 
maintained  that  those  States,  by  accepting 
the  conditions  which  he  had  proposed,  had 
manifested  a  desire  to  resume  their  old 
places  in  the  Union,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  at  once  entitled  to  representation 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  to  all  their 
old  political  rights.  Congress  contended 
that  those  States  should  not  be  represented 
in  that  body  until  they  should  comply  with 
certain  conditions  imposed  upon  them,  in 
the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  suitable  protection  to  the 
rights  of  the  Negroes,  and  other  precau- 
tions against  the  admission  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Confederates  to  a  participation  in 
governmental  affairs.  Congress  proposed 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, guaranteeing  civil  rights  to  the 
former  slaves  and  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
the  Confederate  debt  (June  13th,  1866). 
Tennessee  at  once  ratified  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  its  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives were  admitted  to  seats  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  vetoed,  upon  constitu- 
tional grounds,  various  measures  relating 
to  the  emancipated  race — the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  bill,  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  and 
others ;  but  these  were  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  over  the  President's 
veto.  Tiie  Republican  party  sustained 
the  policy  of  Congress.  There  was  in  each 
branch  a  Republican  majority  of  more 
than  two-thirds.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent leaders  of  this  majority  in  the  Senate 
were  Sumner  and  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts; 


Sherman  and  Wade,  of  Ohio;  Chandler,  of 
Michigan  ;  Trumbull  and  Yates,  of  Illinois. 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  rad- 
ical Republican,  was  the  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority in   the    House   of  Representatives. 
Other  prominent  Republican  members  of 
the  Lower  House  of  Congress  were  General 
Benjamin    F.    Butler,  of    Massachusetts; 
General  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio ;  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Logan,  of   Illinois ;  William 
D.    Kelley,    of    Pennsylvania ;    John    A. 
Bingham,  of  Ohio ;  George  W.  Julian,  of 
Indiana  ;  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York  ; 
James    G.    Blaine,    of    Maine,    and    the 
Speaker,    Schuyler    Colfax,    of    Indiana. 
President  Johnson  was  sustained  by  most  of 
his  Cabinet,  with  Mr.  Seward  at  its  head. 

A  secret  Irish  organization  known  as 
the  Fenian  Brotherhood,  which  sought  the 
independence  of  Ireland,  resolved  upon 
making  a  raid  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States,  in  May,  1866.  A  body  of  Fenians 
invaded  Canada  from  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  June 
I  St,  but  were  driven  back  after  some 
skirmishing  with  Canadian  troops.  In  the 
same  month  another  body  of  Fenians  en- 
tered Canada  from  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and 
were  also  driven  back.  President  Johnson 
issued  a  proclamation  against  this  invasion 
of  a  friendl)'  neighbor's  territory,  and  sent 
General  Meade  to  the  Canadian  frontier, 
thus  putting  a  stop  to  the  hostile  act 
against  a  power  with  which  the  United 
States  were  at  peace. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  telegraphic  com- 
munication between  America  and  Europe 
was  established  by  means  of  the  Atlantic 
telegraphic  cable,  which  was  laid  from 
Valentia,  Ireland,  to  Heart's  Content,  in 
Newfoundland.  The  accomplishment  of 
this  vast  undertaking  was  owing  chiefly  to 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York.  The  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  immediately  sent  a  con- 
gratulatory dispatch  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  a  reply  from 
him  on  the  same  day. 

The  elections  in  the  fall  of  1866  sus- 
tained the  reconstruction  policy  of  Con- 
gress, by  a  popular  majority  of  six  hundred 
thousand. 
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In  March,  1866,  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, in  which  the  South  was  only  par- 
tially represented,  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  a  bill  placing  most  of 
the  Southern  States  under  the  military 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  until 
their  full  restoration  as  States  of  the  Union 
should  be  effected,  and  prescribing  the 
conditions  on  which  they  should  be  re- 
stored. This  was  admitted  to  be  in  dis- 
regard of  the  plain  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  concerning  the  States ;  but  in 
this  enactment  the  States  affected  were  not 
recognized  as  such,  though  they  had  been 
recently  counted  as  States  in  the  vote  on 
the  adoption  of  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  same  Congress, 
in  1867,  Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State.  In  the  spring  of  the 
same  year  Russia  sold  all  its  territorial 
possessions  ih  North  America  to  the  United 
States  for  seven  million  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  purchased  territory  was 
named  Alaska. 

Within  the  remainder  of  Johnson's  Ad- 
ministration all  the  seceded  States  except 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  complied 
with  the  conditions  of  Congress  and  were 
admitted  to  their  former  places  in  the 
Union.  The  Fourteenth  Constitutional 
Amendment,  defining  citizenship,  guaran- 
teeing civil  rights  to  all  without  distinction 
of  race  or  color,  reducing  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  to  the  population  in 
States  where  the  right  of  suffrage  should  be 
restricted  (except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
lion or  for  crime),  securing  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt,  and  prohibiting  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Confederate  debt,  was  declared 
adopted  in  1868. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1868,  the 
House  of  Representatives  preferred  articles 
of  impeachment  against  President  Johnson, 
for  an  alleged  violation  of  what  was  called 
the  Tenure-of-Office  act,  in  an  attempt 
forcibly  to  remove  from  the  Cabinet 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
for  other  misdemeanors.  On  the  i6th  of 
May  the    Senate,    sitting,    in   accordance 


with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  as 
a  High  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  failed  to  sustain 
the  impeachment. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  a  Chinese  embassy 
headed  by  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had 
served  for  the  seven  years  previous  as  the 
first  American  Minister  to  China,  visited 
the  United  States  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  this  Republic;  after  which  the  em- 
bassy visited  Europe  on  similar  missions. 

In  May,  1868,  the  Republican  party, 
nominated  General  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant, 
of  Illinois,  for  President,  and  Schuyler 
Colfax,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President. 
The  Democratic  nominees  were  Horatio 
Seymour,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  for 
Vice  President.  On  the  3d  of  November, 
General  Grant  and  Mr.  Colfax  were 
elected. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  Genera) 
Grant  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  eigh- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States. 

In  May,  following,  the  railroad  from 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Sacramento  City, 
California,  was  completed.  This  great 
national  highway  across  the  continent  to 
the  Pacific  is  known  as  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Within  the  first  year  of  Grant's  Admin- 
istration Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas, 
having  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
Congress,  were  admitted  to  representation 
in  that  body  ;  and  thus  the  last  of  the  late 
seceded  States  were  nominally  restored  to 
their  former  places  in  the  Union,  though 
the  State  Governments  in  the  South  were 
largely  made  up  of  irresponsible  persons 
and  were  fruitful  of  political  scandals. 

All  political  distinctions  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  conditions  of  servi- 
tude were  finally  removed  by  the  ratifi- 
cation and  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  amendment  was  declared  adopted  in 
March,  1870. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1871,  the  United 
States  fleet  under  Admiral  Rodgers,  while 
in  the  waters  of  Corea,  in  Eastern  Asia, 
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was  fired  upon  from  the  Corean  forts,  but 
repulsed' the  attack;  and  on  the  loth  and 
I  ith  of  the  same  month  the  Americans  de- 
feated the  Coreans  and  captured  their  forts, 
after  some  spirited  fighting. 

A  great  fire  which  broke  out  in  Chicago 
on  the  8th  of  October,  1871,  raged  two 
days,  spreading  desolation  over  an  area  of 
more  than  three  square  miles,  destroying 
more  than  seventeen  thousand  buildings, 
and  infiictiug  a  loss  of  almost  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  This  was  the  most  de- 
structive conflagration  of  modem  times ; 
but  Chicago  soon  arose  out  of  her  ashes, 
greater  than  before.  On  the  gth  of 
November,  1872,  a  great  fire  in  Boston 
swept  over  an  area  of  seventy-five  acres  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  that 
city,  consuming  sevenhundredand  seventy- 
six  buildings,  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
seventy-eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  conduct  of  England  in  allowing  the 
construction  in  her  ports,  and  the  escape 
therefrom,  of  the  Alabama  and  other  ships 
destined  for  the  Confederate  service  had 
produced  in  the  United  States  a  feeling 
hostile  to  the  British  Government.  A 
treaty  signed  by  Lord  Clarendon  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Reverdy 
Johnson  on  tbe  part  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1869,  was  almost 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  United  States 
Senate ;  and  the  controversy  threatened  to 
end  in  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  in 
the  early  part  of  General  Grant's  adminis- 
tration. 

In  February,  1871,  commissioners  ap'- 
pointed  by  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments met  in  Washington  City,  and  on 
the  loth  of  May,  1871,  the  Joint  High 
Commission  agreed  upon  the  Treaty  of* 
Washington,  which  was  speedily  ratified 
by  the  two  Governments.  This  treaty  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
dispute  hy  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  five  arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  re- 
spectively by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Gmperorof  Brazil,  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
the  President  of  Switzerland. 
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that  of  1868.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  Mr.  Greeley  died,  mourned  by  the 
whole  American  people.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  been  a  promi- 
nent figure  in  American  politics,  and  had 
been  regarded  as  the  leading  American 
journalist,  **  the  prince  of  editors.'* 

The  last  session  of  the  Forty-second  Con- 
gress was  one  of  unpleasant  memory. 
After  passing  an  act  raising  the  President's 
salary  from  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
fifty  thousand,  that  body  voted  to  its  mem- 
bers an  increase  in  pay  for  both  sessions — 
a  proceeding  which  was  denounced 
throughout  the  country.  During  the  same 
session  a  congressional  investigation  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  many  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  other  high  public 
functionaries  held  stock  in  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier  of  America,  a  joint  stock  company  or- 
ganized in  1863  for  the  construction  of  great 
public  works,  and  whose  charter  was  pur- 
chased in  1867  by  the  company  which  built 
the  Pacific  Railroad.  The  profitableness  of 
the  work  caused  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
stock,  and  large  dividends  were  paid  to  the 
shareholders.  When  it  came  to  light,  in 
1872,  that  much  of  the  Credit  Mobilier 
stock  was  held  by  members  of  Congress, 
there  arose  a  popular  suspicion  that  those 
members  had  voted  corruptly  concerning 
matters  afiecting  the  Pacific  Railroad,  thus 
calling  for  the  investigation,  which,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  that  year,  disclosed  many  scan- 
dalous transactions.  The  press  of  the 
country  almost  unanimously  sustained  the 
call  for  the  investigation,  and  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  un- 
pleasant disclosures. 

Near  the  close  of  1872  a  serious  diffi- 
culty arose  in  Louisiana,  concerning  the 
elections  in  that  State.  Both  parties  claimed 
to  have  carried  the  election,  and  each  en- 
deavored to  have  its  candidates  installed. 
On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  December,  1872, 
in  accordance  with  an  order  issued  by 
Judge  Durell,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  of  Louisiana,  Federal  troops  seized 
the  State  House  in  New  Orleans,  and  held 
it  for  the  faction  led  by  Governor  William 


Pitt  Kellogg,  which  was  supported  by  the 
Administration ;  but  the  opposite  faction 
refused  to  recognize  Kellogg  as  Governor 
of  the  State,  and  acknowledged  John  Mc- 
Enery  as  chief  magistrate  of  Louisiana; 
and  for  some  time  Louisiana  had  two  Gov- 
ernors and  two  Legislatures.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  1873,  the  partisans  of  Governor 
McEnery  made  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
Kellogg  party  in  New  Orleans ;  but  the 
disturbance  was  quickly  quelled  by  United 
States  troops.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1873, 
a  conflict  took  place  at  Colfax,  in  Grant 
parish,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Negroes,  who  supported 
the  Kellogg  Government.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  1873,  an  armed  uprising  against  the 
authority  of  Governor  Kellogg  broke  out 
at  St.  Martinsville  ;  but  after  some  spirited 
skirmishing,  and  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  Federal  troops,  the  insurgents  sub- 
mitted and  quiet  was  restored.  The  great 
body  of  the  white  population  of  Louisiana 
was  very  restless  under  the  authority  of  the 
Kellogg  Government. 

In  November,  1872,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  remove  the  Modoc  In- 
dians of  northern  California  to  a  reservation 
in  southern  Oregon.  The  Modocs,  num- 
bering no  more  than  sixty  warriors,  headed 
by  their  principal  sachem,  Captain  Jack, 
and  by  their  other  chiefs,  resisted  and  de- 
feated the  United  States  troops  sent  to 
remove  them.  In  January,  1873,  Captain 
Jack  again  defeated  the  troops  sent  against 
him.  On  the  nth  of  April,  Good  Friday, 
1873,  General  Canby  and  Commissioner 
Thomas  were  treacherously  assassinated  by 
Captain  Jack  and  Boston  Charley  at  a  peace 
conference.  This  event  produced  indigna- 
tion throughout  the  United  States,  and 
public  sentiment  was  for  a  time  in  favor  of 
extermination  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Modocs. 
General  Schofield,  who  commanded  the 
forces  in  the  Department  of  the  Pacific, 
sent  troops  after  the  Modocs,  who  fled  to 
the  Lava  Beds,  in  southern  Oregon.  In  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1873,  the  Modocs 
frequently  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops ;  but  finally,  on  the  ist  of  June, 
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1873,  Captain  Jack  surrendered  his  with  his 
bands,  and  the  famous  Modoc  war  ended. 
On  the  3rd  of  October,  1873,  Captain  Jack 
and  the  other  Modoc  leaders  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  murder  of  General  Canby 
and  Commissioner  Thomas,  were  hanged, 
in  accordance  with  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  ;  and  the  surviving  Modocs  were 
settled  among  other  Indian  tribes. 

In  October,  1873,  ^  financial  panic  swept 
over  the  country.  In  that  month  many  of 
the  leading  banking  houses  of  New  York 
City  failed,  and  the  consequences  of  these 
failures  were  felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of 
the  Union.  Banking  houses  of  other  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  immediately 
closed.  These  failures  affected  every  in- 
dustrial and  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
land,  and  caused  much  distress  among  the 
laboring  population  in  the  large  cities. 
The  condition  of  the  finances  received  the 
attention  of  Congress,  which  in  April,  1874, 
passed  a  bill  to  inflate  the  country  with 
more  paper  money  ;  but  this  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  thus  failing  to  become  a 
law.  A  bill  providing  for  the  more  equal 
distribution  of  the  paper  currency  among 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  re- 
ceived his  signature  in  June,  1 874. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1873,  thesteamer 
Vir^iniuSy  flying  the  American  flag, 
,  manned  by  Americans  and  Cubans,  and 
commanded  by  Captain  Fry,  was  seized  by 
the  Spanish  war- vessel  Tornado,  off  the 
coast  of  Jamaica,  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  a  filibustering  vessel  and  w^as  carrying 
war  material  to  the  Cuban  insurgents  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  fifty-three  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  were  shot  by  order 
of  the  Spanish  military  authorities  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  These  executions  produced 
excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  a  hos- 
tile feeling  was  manifested  toward  Spain. 
Immense  public  meetings  were  held  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities,  and  large  offers 
of  volunteers  were  made  to  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  midst  of  this  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  were  busily  engaged  in  the  task  of 
5— lOO.-r.  IF. 


settling  the  matter  by  negotiation.  The 
United  States  demanded  reparation  for  the 
outrage  upon  the  American  flag.  The 
Castelar  Governyient  in  Spain  finally  ac- 
ceded to  the  demands,  and  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1873,  a  protocol  was  signed  by 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  Washington,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Spain  was  required  to  re- 
store the  Virginiij^s  and  the  survivors  of 
her  passengers  and  crew.  On  the  1 6th  of 
December,  1873,  the  Virginius  was  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  navy  by  the 
Spanish  naval  authorities  at  Bahia  Honda, 
on  the  Cuban  coast,  west  of  Havana ;  and 
on  the  i8th  the  survivors  of  the  Virginius 
crew  and  passengers  were  released  at  San- 
tiago de  Cuba.  On  the  28th  they  arrived 
at  New  York,  in  the  United  States  sloop  of 
war  Juniata.  The  Virginius ^  which  com- 
menced leaking  badly  soon  after  her  de- 
parture from  Bahia  Honda,  was  finally 
abandoned  by  her  crew  ;  and  she  sunk  to 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  off  the  coast  of 
North   Carolina,  on  the  26th  of  December, 

1873. 

The  State  of  Arkansas,  as  well  as  Louis- 
iana, was  beset  with  domestic  troubles. 
The  candidates  for  Governor  in  1872  were 
Elisha  Baxter  and  Joseph  Brooks.  On 
account  of  alleged  frauds,  the  votes  of  sev- 
eral counties  were  thrown  out,  thus  leav- 
ing Baxter  a  majority  in  the  State  ;  and  he 
was    accordingly    inaugurated.    In    June, 

1873,  Brooks  began  proceedings  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Pulaski  County  to  secure  the 
office  of  Governor,  charging  Baxter  with 
being  an  usurper.     On  the  15th  of  April, 

1874,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  Brooks' 
claim.  Baxter  fled  to  St.  Johns'  ( mili- 
tary )  College,  and  was  supported  by  the 
cadets  of  that  institution  ;  and  Brooks  took 
possession  of  the  Gubernatorial  chair, 
while  his  adherents  siezed  the  State  House. 
For  several  weeks  Little  Rock  resembled  a 
vast  camp.  Brooks  and  Baxter  each  having 
collected  a  small  army,  and  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  city.  Baxter 
appealed  for  aid  to  the  President,  who 
declined  to  interfere,  except  to  preserve  the 
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peace.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1874,  a  slight 
conflict  occurred  between  the  contending 
factions  in  Little  Rock ;  but  it  was  soon 
terminated  by  the  appearance  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  of  the  arsenal  (at  Little  Rock), 
who  stationed  themselves  between  the 
opposed  bodies  of  militia.  On  the  30th  of 
April  a  party  of  Baxter's  men  were  capt- 
ured by  Brooks'  men  near  Little  Rock  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  a  party  of  Baxter's 
force  attacked  a  party  of  Brooks'  men  near 
Pine  Bluff,  killing  and  wounding  thirty  and 
capturing  the  remainder.  On  the  night 
of  the  7th  of  May,  1874,  some  of  Bax- 
ter's supporters  on  board  the  steamer  Hal- 
lie  were  attacked  by  Brooks'  men,  and 
captured.  On  the  9th  there  was  some  fight- 
ing in  Little  Rock,  but  the  Federal  troops 
soon  restored  order.  On  the  nth  there 
was  a  spirited  skirmish  at  Baring  Cross, 
near  Little  Rock,  in  which  seven  of  Brooks' 
followers  were  killed ;  but  the  fight  was 
terminated  by  the  prompt  action  of  Federal 
troops.  The  State  Legislature  met  at  Bax- 
ter's call,  and  decided  in  favor  of  his 
claims ;  and  on  the  15th  of  May  President 
Grant  issued  a  proclamation  recognizing 
Baxter  and  ordering  Brooks  to  submit. 
On  the  19th  Brooks*  party  surrendered  the 
State  House  to  Baxter.  The  opposing 
force  then  dispersed,  and  quiet  was  restored. 
Early  in  September.  1874,  the  Kellogg 
police  in  New  Orleans  seized  several  cases 
of  arms  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
On  the  14th  of  September  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans  held  a  large  mass  meeting 
on  Canal  street,  to  protest  against  the 
seizure.  The  speakers  at  this  meeting 
advised  the  people  to  overthow  the  Kellogg 
Government,  and  a  committee  of  citizens 
requested  Kellogg  to  resign.  The  Gov- 
ernor replied  through  a  deputy,  refusing  to 
receive  any  communication  from  the  com- 
mittee. D.  B.  Penn,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
with  Governor  McEnery,  thereupon  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
calling  upon  them  to  arm  and  drive  the 
usurper  Kellogg  from  power,  and  also  a 
proclamation  to  the  Negroes  of  the  State, 
assuring  them  that  no  harm  was  meant  to 


their  race.  The  people  of  New  Orleans  re- 
sponded with  alacrity  to  the  advice  to  arm  ; 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
September  14th,  armed  men  held  undis- 
puted possession  of  Canal  street.  At  about 
four  o'clock  ^we  hundred  Metropolitan 
police,  with  cavalry  and  artillery,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  Canal  street ;  and  General 
Longstreet,  who  commanded  them,  ordered 
the  armed  citizens  to  disperse.  The  insur- 
gents refusing  to  comply,  a  fight  occurred 
between  them  and  the  Metropolitan  police, 
and  eighty  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides.  The  Metropolitans  broke 
at  the  first  fire,  and  the  citizens  captured 
all  their  artillery.  The  citizens  then  built 
barricades  on  all  the  streets  leading  from 
Canal  street.  Most  of  the  barricades  were 
made  with  street  railway  cars.  Governor 
Kellogg,  General  Longstreet,  and  others 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Custom  House,  where 
they  were  sheltered  by  Federal  troops. 
There  was  firing  in  the  streets  of  the  city 
during  the  night,  and  New  Orleans  pre- 
sented a  warlike  appearance.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  September  15th,  the  State 
House  was  surrendered  by  the  Kellogg 
party  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Penn's  mili- 
tia, which  now  numbered  ten  thousaad 
men.  All  the  State  and  city  property,— 
police  stations,  arsenals,  and  police  and  fire- 
alarm  telegraphs,  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  McEnery  party.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
entire  force  of  Metropolitan  police  and 
Kellogg's  militia  surrendered  to  Penn's 
militia.  Lieutenant-Governor  Penn  took 
the  reins  of  government,  and  prepared  to 
install  all  those  who  had  been  candidates 
on  the  same  ticket  with  McEnery  in  1872. 
The  barricades  were  torn  down,  and  the 
street  cars  resumed  their  trips.  In  response 
to  an  application  from  Governor  Kellogg, 
President  Grant  issued  a  proclamation 
ordering  the  McEnery  insurgents  to  dis- 
perse and  return  to  their  homes  within  five 
days.  On  the  17th  of  September  the 
McEnery  Government  submitted  to  the 
President's  orders.  The  State  Capitol  and 
other  State  buildings  in  New  Orleans  were 
formally  surrendered  by  Governor  McEnen' 
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to  the  military  authorities  at  New  Orleans. 
The  Kellogg  Administration  was  once  more 
in  possession  of  the  State  Government,  and 
perfect  quiet  again  prevailed. 

The  elections  in  the  fall  of  1874  showed 
an  overwhelming  reaction  against  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Democratic  party  carry- 
ing a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
including  even  the  hitherto  strongly  Re- 
publican State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
securing  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress.  The  election  of 
Democratic  Legislatures  in  many  of  the 
States  gave  the  same  party  a  large  gain 
of  United  States  Senators. 

When  the  newly-elected  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  assembled  q^  January  4,  1875, 
a  contest  ensued  over  the  organization. . 
The  McEnery  party  endeavored  to  seize 
control  of  the  Lower  House,  and  elected  a 
Speaker  ;  but  the  Kellogg  party  appealed 
to  the  military  authorities  in  New  Orleans, 
whereupon  General  De  Tobriand  entered 
the  State  House  with  Federal  troops  and 
drove  out  five  of  the  McEnery  members 
whose  titles  to  seats  were  disputed  by  the. 
Kellogg  party.  This  action  of  the  military 
authorities  was  severely  censured,  even  by 
supporters  of  the  Administration;  and 
indignation  meetings  were  held  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  oth^  Northern  cities. 
The  question  was  taken  up  by  Congress, 
and  a  compromise  was  eflfected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York, 
as  chairman. 

The  Republic  was  now  completing  the 
first  century  of  its  existence,  and  the  cen- 
tennials of  Revolutionary  events  were 
observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the 
destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  harbor  was 
celebrated  at  Boston  and  other  places  on 
the  1 6th  of  December,  1873,  ^s  was  also 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1874,  at  Philadelphia. 
Magnificent  celebrations  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth  anniversary  of  the   skirmishes  at 


Lexington  and  Concord  were  held  at  those 
places  on  the  19th  of  April,  1875,  about 
one  hundred  thousand  people  having  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion  to  witness  the 
ceremonies  and  hear  the  addresses.  The 
centennial  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
by  Ethan  Allen  was  also  duly  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  village,  on  the 
loth  of  May,  of  the  same  year ;  as  was 
the  centennial  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration,  by  the  people  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  on  the  20th.  But  the 
greatest  of  the  celebrations  of  the  year 
1875  was  that  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
on  the  17th  of  June,  at  Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  in  which  people  from  different  parts 
of  the  Union  participated,  and  a  procession 
twelve  miles  in  length  marched  to  the  spot 
consecrated  to  fireedom. 

For  six  years  preparation  had  been  made 
for  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundreth 
year  of  American  independence  by  a  great 
Centennial  International  Exhibition,  or 
World's  Fair,  in  Fairmount  Park,  Phila- 
delphia, a  grand  display  by  all  nations  of 
their  '*arts,  manufactures,  and  products  of 
all  the  soil  and  mine.*'  A  number  of  im- 
mense exposition  buildings  were  erected  at 
Fairmount  Park  for  the  occasion. 

The  Centennial  International  Exhibition 
was  opened  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
Wednesday,  May  10,  1876,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thou- 
sand spectators.  The  President  and  his 
Cabinet,  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Governors  of  States,  army  oflScers,  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  of  Brazil,  and  the 
members  of  the  foreign  legations  at  Wash- 
ington were  present.  The  entire  number 
of  American  and  foreign  dignitaries  present 
was  about  four  thousand.  The  total  num- 
ber of  invited  guests  was  about  twenty 
thousand. 

The  different  nations  of  the  world  made 
exhibits  of  their  various  products.  Next 
to  the  United  States  Great  Britain  made  the 
largest  display,  and  after  it  came  France 
and  Germany.  Then  followed  the  other 
European   nations.     Turkey   and    Egypt, 
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Chins  and  Japan,  Canada  and  Cuba,  India 
and  Australia,  South  Africa,  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  the  other  South  American  States  made 
exhibits.  The  Exposition  lasted  six 
months,  May  loth  to  November  loth, 
1876;  and  during  that  time  there  were 
eight  millions  of  visitors  on  the  exposition 
grounds.  Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand persons  were  present  on  the  closing 
day,  November  10th,  1875  ;  and  President 


streets,  and  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spectators.  In  this  proces- 
sion were  Governors  of  States,  and  army 
and  navy  officers ;  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro 
II.  of  Brazil;  Prince  Oscar  of  Sweden; 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  grandson  of  the 
Count  de  Rochambeau  who  aided  Wash- 
ington in  the  siege  of  Yorttowu  ;  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  the  British  ambassador 
at  Washington,  and  the  various    foreign 
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Grant,  General  Hawley,  and  Director-Gen- 
eral Goshom  made  addresses. 

The  4th  of  July,  1876,  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  American  independ- 
ence, was  observed  throughout  the  United 
States  with  fitting  and  impressive  ceremo- 
nies. The  most  magnificent  celebration  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Republic.  Several  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple spent  the  day  in  that  city.  On  the 
night  of  the  3d  and  the  morning  of  the  4th, 
a  magnificent  procession,  nearly  seven  miles 
in  length,  paraded  on  Broad  and  Chestnut 


commissions  at  the  Centennial  International 
Exhibition. 

In  April,  1876,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  had  arrived  in  New  York,  on  a 
visit  to  the  United  States.  During  a  period 
of  three  months  he  visited  many  portions  of 
the  country,  crossing  the  continent  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  carefully  studying  the  indus- 
tries and  resources  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  present  at  the  opening  ceremonies  in 
Independence  Square,  on  July  4th.  In 
July  he  sailed  for  Europe. 

On   the  4th  of  March,    1875,    Congress 
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passed  an  act  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
into  the  Union  as  the  thirty-eighth  State. 
Colorado  having  at  length  complied  with 
the  enabling  Act  of  Congress  and  formed 
a  State  Constitntion,  President  Grant  is- 
sued a  proclamation  in  July,  1S76,  declar- 
ing it  a  State  of  the  American  Union. 
Thus  Colorado  became  the  "Centennial 
State." 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black 
Hills,  in  Dakota  Territory,  caused  gold 
seekers  to  flock  there  in  1873;  ^^^  ^^^ 
Federal  Government  interfered  to  prevent 
this  intrusion  on  the  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Sioux  Indians  by  treaty  in 
1868.  The  continual  intrusion  of  the 
whites  on  the  Indian  domains  led  to  serious 
trouble  with  the  Sioux,  the  Cheyennes,  and 
other  Indian  tribes  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1875  a  number  of  chiefs  visited  Washing- 
too  ,to  arrange  a  treaty  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  disposition  of  their  lands. 
The  Government  offered  to  them  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  but  the  Indians  de- 
manded one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ; 
and  having  failed  in  their  demand,  they 
returned  to  their  various  tribes  dissatisfied. 
Repeated  troubles  occurred  with  the  Sioux 
thereafter,  and  under  their  chiefs  they  de- 
termined to  defend  their  land.  In  1872, 
Sitting  Bull  was  repulsed  in  two  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Custer.  In  1874  Sitting  Bull  made  a 
night  attack  upon  Colonel  Baker,  but  was 
repulsed  and  pursued.  In  1874  he  drove 
the  Crow  Indians  from  their  reservation 
and  agency,  and  made  war  on  all  peaceable 
Indians. 

In  June,  1876,  an  expedition  under  Gen- 
erals Crook  and  Cnsler  took  the  field  against 
the  Sioux.  Crook  defeated  the  Indians  on 
the  Rosebud  river  on  the  17th  of  June, 
On  the  25th  General  Custer  fell  into 
an  ambush  of  the  Sioux  on  Little  Big 
Horn  river.  The  Indians,  led  by  Sitting 
Bull,  numbered  four  thousand,  while  Cus- 
ter's men  numbered  only  three  hundred 
and  seven.  General  Custer  and  his  entire 
command  were  massacred.  On  the  same 
day  Major  Reno  attacked  the  Indians,  and 


the  fight  was  resumed  the  next  day,  on  the 
evening  of  which  General  Terry  arrived, 
and  the  Indians  retired.  During  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1876,  Generals  Crook,  Terry,  and  Merritt 
conducted  the  war  against  the  Sioux.  On 
September  9th  General  Crook  captnred< 
a  Sioux  camp,  and  had  a  day's  skirmish 
with  the  Indians,  which  ended  in  the  com- 
plete defeat  of  the  savages.  This  defeat 
brought  the  Sioux  to  terms  ;  and  on  the 
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22d  of  September,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  by  which  the  Indians  relin- 
quished a  portion  of  the  Black  Hills. 
Hostilities  were  afterward  renewed,  and 
Sitting  Bull  and  his  band  were  defeated, 
whereupon  they  fled  into  British  America. 
On  the  i6th  of  June,  1876,  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention  at  Cincinnati 
nominated  Governor  Rutherford  Birchard 
Hayes,  of  Ohio,  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  of 
New  York,  for  Vice  President.  On  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  the  Democratic 
national  convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated 
Gov,  Samuel  Jones  Tilden,  of  New  York, 
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for  President,  and  Gov.  Thomas  Andrews 
Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President. 
The  election,  which  was  held  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1876,  revealed  a  very  large 
popular  majority  of  the  Democrats  over  all 
other  parties  combined.  Votes  were  thrown 
out  by  some  Returning  Boards  of  Elections, 
on  account  of  alleged  fraud  and  intimida- 
tion ;  and  as  a  result,  three  States — Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  and  South  Carolina — were  in 
dispute.  The  Returning  Boards  of  the 
three  disputed  States  declared  that  these 
States  had  been  carried  for  the  Republican 
State  and  Presidential  candidates,  but  the 
claim  was  denied  by  the  Democrats.  In 
Florida  a  recount  of  the  votes  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  Democratic  State  ticket,  and 
Presidential  tickets.  In  this  State  and  in 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  double 
State  governments  were  organized.  In 
Oregon,  where  the  Republican  Electors 
were  chosen,  a  diflSculty  arose  concerning 
the  eligibility  of  one  of  these,  and  the 
Governor  gave  a  certificate  of  election  to 
one  of  the  Democratic  Electoral  candidates, 
thus  further  embarrassing  the  situation. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December, 
1876,  committees  were  appointed  by  both 
Houses  to  proceed  to  the  three  disputed 
States  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  elec- 
tion. In  January,  1877,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  agreed  upon 
a  bill  for  counting  the  electoral  vote.  This 
bill  referred  the  cases  of  the  disputed 
States  to  an  Electoral  Commission,  or 
arbitration  tribunal,  composed  of  five 
Senators,  five  Representatives,  and  five 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  bill 
was  speedily  passed  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
received  the  President's  signature  on  the 
30th  of  January,  1877.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  were  immediately  chosen, 
and  entered  upon  their  duties  on  the  ist  of 
February,  1877,  when  both  Houses  met  in 
joint  convention  to  count  the  electoral 
vote.  The  Commission,  which  was  com- 
posed of  eight  Republicans  and  seven 
Democrats,  decided,  by  a  strict  party  vote, 
not  to  take  evidence  concerning  the  popu- 


lar vote  in  the  disputed  States,  but  to 
determine  the  result  upon  the  face  of  the 
returns  made  by ^  the  regular  Returning 
Boards.  The  Commission  also  decided, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  to  give  the  electoral 
votes  of  all  the  disputed  States  to  Haj^es 
and  Wheeler.  Subsequently  an  investiga- 
tion by  Congress  disclosed  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  returns  (from  Louisiana)  was  a 
forged  document.  The  count  was  com- 
pleted at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
March  2d,  1877,  and  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
were  declared  elected  by  a  maiority  of  one 
electoral  vote. 

President  Hayes  was  inaugurated  on  the 
5th  of  March  1877  J  ^^^  4^^  falling  on 
Sunday. 

A  question  which  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  new  Administration  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  domestic  troubles  in  Louisiana 
and  South  Carolina,  in  each  of  whicfi  two 
State  Governments  had  been  organized. 
The  question  was  settled  within  less  than 
two  months  by  the  President's  action  in 
withdrawing  the  Federal  troops  from  the 
capitals  of  those  two  States  ;  whereupon 
the  Republican  State  Governments  ceased 
to  exist,  and  the  authority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Governors  was  undisputed. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  1877,  many 
of  the  employes  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  resisted  a  reduction  of  their 
wages ;  and  at  Martinsburg,  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  affair  assumed  so  serious  dimen- 
sions that  the  State  authorities  were  unable 
to  deal  with  it,  and  Governor  Matthews  of 
West  Virginia  was  obliged  to  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  in  suppressing 
domestic  violence.  President  Hayes  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  rioters  to 
disperse,  and  sent  Federal  troops  to  restore 
quiet.  The  employes  of  all  the  great 
trunk  lines  in  the  Northern  States  resisted 
the  reduction  of  wages,  and  allowed  no 
freight  trains  to  move  for  several  weeks, 
and  large  portions  of  the  laboring  classes, 
sympathizing  with  the  railroad  strikers, 
inaugurated  great  riots  in  many  of  thfe 
leading  cities  of  the  Northern  States.  On 
July  20th  and  21st  there  was  a  serious  riot 
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in  Baltimore,  and  the  6th  Maryland  regi- 
ment and  a  small  body  of  Federal  troops 
were  stoned  by  a  mob  ;^but  the  disturbance 
was  quelled  after  a  number  of  lives  had 
been  lost,  the  President  having  sent  troops 
at  the  call  of  Governor  Carroll  of  Mary- 
land. On  July  2ist  and  22d  the  most 
serious  of  all  the  rioting  occurred  at  Pitts- 
burgh, where  an  infuriated  mob  attacked 
the  Philadelphia  militia  who  had  been  sent 
to  preserve  order,  and  were  fired  upon, 
many  being  killed  and  wounded  on  each 
side.  The  round-house,  to  which  the 
Philadelphia  troops  had  retreated,  was  be- 
sieged by  the  mob,  and  was  finally  set  on 
fire  by  burning  cars,  which  the  mob  had 
pushed  against  the  building ;  and  the 
troops  were  finally  dislodged  and  driven 
from  the  city.  The  Pittsburgh  mob  de- 
stroyed about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
locomotives,  many  of  them  costing  twenty 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  burned  from 
eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  cars ;  and 
the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway  Company  was  estimated  at 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  Governors 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  called  upon  the 
President  for  military  aid.  Riots  also 
occured  at  Reading,  Buffalo,  Columbus, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and 
other  cities  ;  while  the  peace  was  preserved 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  only  by  the 
vigilance  and  energy  of  the  civil  authorities. 
About  the  middle  of  June,  1877,  the  Nez 
Perces,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe  in  Idaho 
Territory,  led  by  their  chief,  Joseph,  and 
exasperated  at  the  violation  of  a  treaty  by 
the  whites,  commenced  a  fierce  war  against 
the  white  settlers  on  the  Salmon  river,  by 
bloody  massacre  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  at  Mount  Idaho.  The  Indians 
attacked  and  defeated  the  troops  sent 
against  them,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-seven 
killed.  After  four  successive  days  of  fight- 
ing with  General  Howard's  troops  on  the 
Cottonwood,  July  2d-5th,  the  Indians 
finally  escaped.  On  July  13th,  General 
Howard  defeated  the  Nez  Perces  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cottonwood,  and  Chief  Jos- 
eph's band  was  shelled   from  its  position 


and  put  to  flight.  On  August  9th  General 
Gibbon  fought  the  Nez  Perces  at  the  Big 
Hole  River,  but  the  Indians  escaped,  after 
losing  one  hundred  of  their  number,  while 
seventy  of  Gibbon's  troops  were  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Howard  went  in  pur- 
suit of  Joseph's  band,  and  overtook  them  ; 
but  in  an  indecisive  engagement  the  In- 
dians seized  Howard's  horses,  and  made  a 
rapid  flight.  General  Sturgis  defeated  the 
Nez  Perces  on  September  13th  and  14th, 
in  a  running  fight  of  over  one  hundred 
miles.  General  Miles  defeated  the  Nez 
Perces  on  September  30th.  A  few  days 
later,  Joseph  surrendered  and  the  war 
ended. 

In  the  years  1877  and  1878,  the  cen- 
tennial anniversaries  of  various  Revolu- 
tionary events  were  observed  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  the  places  where  those 
events  occurred.  The  centennial  of  the 
battle  of  Bennington  was  celebrated  on 
August  1 6th,  1877,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  being  present.  That  of  the 
battle  of  Brandywine  was  celebrated  on 
September  nth,  1877;  ^^^  ^^^  centennial 
of  the  massacre  of  Paoli,  September  20th, 
1877.  The  centennial  of  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth was  celebrated  on  June  28th,  1878. 
In  the  same  month,  June  1878,  there  was  a 
centennial  celebration  at  Valley  Forge. 
The  centennial  of  the  massacre  of  Wyo- 
ming was  observed  at  Wyoming  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  July  3d  and  4th,  1878, 
the  President  and  part  of  his  C^abinet  be- 
ing present. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  1878,  the  Ban- 
nocks and  Shoshones  of  Northern  Oregon 
began  war  against  the  whites  ;  but  after 
three  months  these  savage  tribes  were  sub- 
dued by  Federal  troops  under  Generals 
Howard  and  Miles,  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  1878.  In  September,  1878,  the 
Cheyennes  left  their  agency  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  committed  frightful  massacres  in 
Eastern  Colorado,  but  were  severely  de- 
feated by  Federal  troops,  after  which  they 
fled  into  Nebraska.  They  were  captured 
and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Robinson,  Ne- 
braska, whence  they  escaped  in  January, 
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1S79 ;  but  tfaey  were  soon  surrounded, 
and,  refusing  to  surrender,  were  exter- 
minated. 

In  the  fall  of  1878  Memphis.  Tenaessee, 
was  stricken  with  yellow  fever,  which  car- 
ried off  thousands  of  its  iahabitants.  The 
people  from  all  sections  of  the  coantry  re- 
sponded to  the  cry  for  help  from  the 
stricken  city,  and  the  pestilence  finally 
ended  upon  the  approach  of  cooler  weather. 


specie  payments  were  resumed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Specie 
Resumption  Act  passed  by  Congress  io 
January,  1875.  A  general  improvemeiit 
in  business  affairs  became  apparent ;  and 
for  the  next  few  years  the  general  industrial 
and  business  prostration  which  had  weighed 
down  upon  the  nation  had  in  a  large 
measure  disappeared,  and  the  Americas 
people  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  prosperity. 
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The  elections  of  1878  had  again  given 
the  Democratic  party  a  majority  in  the 
national  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
from  March  4th,  1879,  to  March  4th,  1881, 
the  United  States  Senate  had  a  Democratic 
majority  also. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
still  sufiering  from  the  business  prostra- 
tion caused  by  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
panic  of  October,  1873.  In  February,  1878, 
a  bill  remouetizing  the  silver  dollar  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  over 
the  President's  veto.    Onjanuary  1st,  1879, 


In  September,  1879.  N.  C.  Meeker,  the 
Indian  agent  at  White  River,  on  the  wes  - 
em  confines  of  Colorado,  appealed  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  protection  against 
the  Ute  Indians,  who  were  offering  resist- 
auce  to  his  agricultural  operations.  On 
September  29th,  1879,  Major  Thomburgh, 
with  three  companies  of  United  States 
cavalry,  while  on  the  march  to  the  station, 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  Milk  River,  iu 
Colorado,  and  the  commander  and  eleven 
soldiers  were  killed  and  twenty  wounded  by 
a  band  of  Utes.     On  October  5th,  after  a 
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forced  march,  Colonel  Merritt  rescued  the 
whole  command,  who  had  been  besieged 
for  six  days  at  Milk  River,  and  the  TJtes 
were  repulsed.  Negotiations  were  opened 
for  the  surrender  of  those  engaged  in  the 
massacre  of  Agent  Meeker  and  the  others 
at  the  agency,  and  occupied  some  months ; 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between 
the  Government  and  the  Utes  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  the  Utes  giving  up  their 
lands  in  return  for  an  indemnification  in 
money. 

During  the  years  i879and  iSSo.the  Apa- 
che Indians,  led  by  their  chief  Victoria, 
committed  numerous  depredations  and  mas- 
sacres in  New  Mexico  and  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Chihuahua.  Efibrts  were  made 
by  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  capture  Victoria  and  his 
band,  but  that  wily  chief  always  eluded 
pursuit  after  his  encounters  with  the  troops. 
About  the  middle  of  October,  1880,  Vicn 
toria  was  slain,  and  his  entire  band  was 
killed  or  captured  in  Mexican  territory  hy 
a  body  of  Mexican  troops. 

The  Republican  national  convention, 
assembled  in  Chicago,  June  2d,  1880,  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  party  conven- 
tions in  the  history  of  American  politics. 
A  faction  of  the  Republican  party,  called 
Stalwarts,  headed  by  United  States  Sen- 
ators Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York, 
James  Donald  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  attempted 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  General  Grant 
for  a  third  term  ;  but  after  a  session  of  a 
week,  and  thirty-six  ballotings,  they  were 
defeated  in  their  efforts,  and  James  A.  Gar- 
field, of  Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President, 
with  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  for 
Vice  President.  The  Democratic  national 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  1880,  nominated  General  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana, 
for  Vice  President,  Garfield  and  Arthur 
were  elected  on  the  2d  of  November,  1880, 
securing  a  very  small  plurality  of  the  pop- 
ular vote.  At  the  same  time  the  Repub- 
licans secured  a  majority  in  the  House  of 


Representatives,  for  the  first  time  in   six 
years. 

President  Garfield  was  inaugurated 
March  4th,  1881.  His  Admhnstration  was 
soon  disturbed  by  a  factional  contest  in  the 
Republican  party  concerning  appointments 
of  office.  The  Stalwarts,  headed  by  Sena- 
tor Conkling,  claimed  the  right  to  dictate 
appointments  in  their  respective  States; 
but  the  President,  supported  by  Secretary 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  the  head  of  the 
other  faction,  claimed  the  right   to   make 


JAMES   A.    GARFIELD. 

appointments  as  he  saw  fit.  When  the 
President  appointed  William  H,  Robertson 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  against 
the  protest  of  Senator  Conkling,  that  Sen- 
ator and  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  the  other  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York,  resigned, 
and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  their 
State  for  a  vindication  by  re-election,  May 
i6th,  1881;  but  the  New  York  Legislature 
refused  to  re-elect  them,  and  chose  two 
other  senators  in  their  stead,  July  23d, 
1 88 1,  after  a  contest  of  two  months.  In 
the  meantime,  the  nation  had  been  star- 
tled by  a  mortal  attack  ou  the  President's 
life. 
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On  July  2d,  1881,  President  Garfield  was 
shot,  in  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Rail- 
road Depot  in  Washington,  by  Charles  J. 
Guiteau,  a  disappointed  office-seeker ;  and 
after  suffering  eleven  weeks  he  died,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  iSSi,  at  I<ong  Branch,  a  sea- 
side resort  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
whither  he  had  been  taken  from  Washing- 
ton, two  weeks  before.  His  death  was 
lamented  by  the  whole  American  people. 


October  19th,  1881.  Guiteau,  the  assassin, 
was  tried  and  convicted,  and  was  haDged 
June  30th,  1882. 

President  Arthur's  Administration  was 
quiet  and  uneventful.  'In  the  fall  of  1881 
all  of  President  Garfield's  Cabinet  except- 
ing Robert  T.  I^incoln,  Secretary  of  War, 
were  superseded  by  a  Cabinet  composed  of 
the  new  President's  supporters.  The  Sen- 
ate retained   its  Republican  majority,  but 
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and  the  tnvilized  world  expressed  its  sor- 
row. The  obsequies  at  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 23d,  and  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
his  remains  were  interred,  on  the  26th, 
were  imposing  and  impressive,  and  the  day 
was  duly  observed  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Vice  President  Chester  A.  Arthur  was 
inaugurated  President  September  20th, 
i88i. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  sur- 
render of  Comwallis  was  celebrated  with 
imposing  ceremonies    at  Vorktown,   Va., 


the  elections  of  1882  gave  to  the  Democrats 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Among  the  great  works  of  the  time  is  the 
the  East  River  Bridge,  connecting  the  cities 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, — the  largest 
wire  suspension  bridge  in  the  world,  being 
over  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  spaa  from 
pier  to  pier  being  more  than  a  third  of  a 
mile. 

In  June,  1884,  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  nominated  James 
G.   Blaine,    of  Maine,   for   President,  and 
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General  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  for 
Vice  President,  The  Democratic  national 
convention,  also  held  at  Chicago,  nomi- 
nated Governor  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New 
York,  for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hen- 
dricks, of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President.  Other 
Presidential  candidates  were  General  Ben- 
jamin F,  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Greenback  Labor  party,  and 


million  dollars.  The  shaft  is  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  feet  high,  seventy-five  feet 
higher  than  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
in  Egypt.  The  dedication  ceremonies  on 
February  aad,  1885,  were  of  the  most  im- 
posing character.  An  immense  procession 
passed  from  the  site  of  the  monument 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  Capi- 
tol,  where  the   exercises  were  concluded 
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John  p.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  named  by  the 
Prohibition  party. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
Democratic  nominees,  who  secured  a  large 
plurality  (though  not  a  majority)  of  the 
popular  vote,  and  in  the  return  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  Washington's  birthday,  in  1885,  was 
celebrated  the  completion  of  the  great 
monument  to  the  Father  of  his  Country,  at 
the  Federal  capital.  This  gigantic  struct- 
ure had  been  in  the  course  of  erection  for 
many  years,  and  cost  about  one  and  a  half 


in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Cleveland  and  Hendricks  were  inaugu- 
rated President  and  Vice  President,  March 
4th,  1885,  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
four  years  there  was  a  Democratic  Admin- 
istration. 

Within  a  few  days,  a  small  naval  force 
was  sent  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  American  citizens  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  against  threatened  attacks  of  the 
revolutionists  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Columbian  Government.  It 
defeated  the   Panama    revolutionists,    and 
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enforced  a  respect  for  the  power  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  summer  of  1885  President  Cleve- 
land interfered  to  protect  the  Indians 
against  the  encroachment  of  cattle-men 
whose  herds  grazed  on  the  lands  of  the 
Indian  Territory.  When  the  latter  asked 
for  an  extention  of  time  he  refused  to 
grant  it,  and  ordered  General  Sherman  to 
use  the  army  to  remove  them. 

Ex-President  Grant  died  at  Mount  Mc- 
Gregor, N.  Y.,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  July  23d,  1885.  His  remains 
were  honored  with  an  imposing  funeral 
pageant  in  New  York  City,  August  8th, 
and  that  day  was  marked  by  appropriate 
funeral  services  throughout  the  country. 

The  Federal  authorities  in  Utah  made 
determined  efforts  in  the  early  part  of  1886 
to  suppress  polygamy  in  that  Territory ; 
and  many  of  the  polygamous  Mormons 
were  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  impris- 
oned. The  trials  and  convictions  exas- 
perated the  Mormons,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions violent  outbreaks  were  prevented 
only  by  the  presence  of  Federal  troops. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  United  States 
had  disputes  with  both  their  northern  and 
southern  neighbors.  The  trouble  with 
Mexico  was  caused  by  the  arrest  and  de- 
tention of  an  American  journalist  named 
Cutting,  at  El  Paso,  Mexico,  by  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  and  the  Texans  loudly 
called  for  war;  but  the  affair  was  soon 
settled  by  the  release  of  Cutting.  The 
trouble  with  Canada  was  caused  by  the 
action  of  Dominion  authorities  in  seizing 
American  fishing  vessels  on  charges  of 
violating  the  Canadian  revenue  laws  and 
coming  within  the  three-mile  limit.  The 
Maine  fishermen  were  exasperated  ;  but  the 
excitement  subsided,  and  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  es- 
sayed to  settle  the  matter  by  diplomacy. 
The  treaty  negotiated  for  that  purpose  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate  in 
August,  1888. 

On  the  night  of  August  31st,  1886,  an 
earthquake  shock  visited  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  was  severely 


felt  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  inflicting  great 
damage  upon  the  city  and  destroying  the 
lives  of  about  sixty  of  its  inhabitants. 
Liberal  contributions  were  sent  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  relieve  the  stricken 
people  of  Charleston,  and  to  aid  in  repair- 
ing the  damage  inflicted  upon  the  city. 
Seismic  shocks  were  thereafter  frequently 
experienced  at  Charleston  for  many  months. 

The  year  1886  witnessed  the  completion 
of  the  great  Bartholdi  Statute  of  ' '  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,"  on  Bedloe's 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  har- 
bor. This  great  statue  is  the  work  of  the 
French  sculptor,  Frederick  Auguste  Bar- 
tholdi, and  was  presented  by  the  French 
Republic  to  her  great  sister  Republic  in  the 
New  World.  The  statue  was  officially 
presented  to  the  United  States  in  Paris, 
July  4th,  1884,  by  Count  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  was  formally  accepted  by  the 
American  minister,  Levi  P.  Morton,  for  the 
United  States.  Ground  was  first  broken 
for  the  erection  of  the  pedestal  in  April, 
1883.  The  excavation  was  commenced  in 
June  of  that  year.  The  foundation  was 
laid  in  October,  and  the  work  was  continued 
until  December,  1884,  a  period  of  eighteen 
months,  when  it  was  stopped  temporarily 
for  lack  of  funds.  These  were  at  length 
supplied  by  contributions,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  raised  by 
the  exertions  of  the  New  York  World. 
This  was  one-third  the  cost  of  the  pedestal. 
Work  was  resumed  on  May  nth,  1885,  and 
the  pedestal  was  pushed  rapidly  to  comple- 
tion. 

The  American  committee  on  the  statue 
was  headed  by  William  M.  Evarts,  as 
chairman.  M.  Laboulaye  was  chairman 
of  the  French  committee,  which  had  among 
its  members  such  illustrious  names  as 
Henri  Martin,  M.  Waddington,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  Paul  de  Remusat,  M.  Simon, 
M.  Bartholdi,  the  sculptor,  and  Oscar  de 
la  Fayette, —  the  grandson  of  the  renowned 
Marquis  who  aided  Washington  and  his 
compatriots  in  the  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.     The  ceremonies  at  the 
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inauguration  of  the  statue  were  performed 
October  26th,  1886,  in  the  presence  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  and  his  Cabinet,  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  a 
French  delegation  ;  and  M.  Bartholdi  saw 
the  completion  of  his  work.  The  ceremo- 
nies were  of  an  imposing  character,  and 
General  Schofield  acted  as  Grand  Marshal. 

This  is  the  largest  statue  ever  erected, 
and  may  be  truly  called  the  ''eighth  won- 
der of  the  world."  The  statue  is  made 
of  repaussi  copper,  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
thick.  This  shell  is  kept  in  position  by 
iron  plates  and  braces  riveting  it  to  a  frame- 
work. The  frame  consists  of  four  angle 
iron  comer  posts,  united  by  horizontal  and 
diagonal  angle  pieces.  The  statue  weighs 
four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand pounds  are  copper,  and  the  remainder 
of  wrought  iron.  The  torch  contains  five 
electric  lamps,  of  thirty  thousand  candle 
power.  The  statue  itself  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  feet  high.  The  pedestal  is 
eighty-nine  feet  high.  The  top  of  the  torch 
is  three  hundred  and  five  feet  and  eleven 
inches  above  the  mean  low-water  mark. 
The  head  will  accommodate  forty  persons  ; 
and  the  torch,  which  is  reached  by  a  spiral 
staircase,  will  hold  twelve  persons. 

The  elections  of  1886  again  returned  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  framing  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution was  celebrated  by  a  three  days' 
pageantry  at  Philadelphia,  September  15th, 
i6th,  and  17th,  1887.  A  million  people 
viewed  the  great  industrial  parade  on  the 
first  day,  and  the  military  parade  on  the 
second  day.  The  third  day  was  devoted  to 
addresses  and  orations  on  Independence 
Square,  by  President  Cleveland  and  others. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the  greatest 
of  American  pulpit  orators,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brooklyn,  on  March  8th,  1887, 
after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
famous  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  (who  died  in 
1863)  and  belonged  to  a  family  distin- 
guished for  talent.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Church, 


in  Brooklyn  ;  and  in  the  days  of  the  anti- 
slavery  struggle  he  stood  among  the  fore- 
most champions  of  freedom,  and  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  the  antislavery  sentiment 
which  his  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  had  done  so  much  to  create  by  her 
novel  entitled  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'* 

In  a  strike  and  labor  troubles  at  Chicago, 
early  in  May,  1886,  an  attempt  of  the  po- 
lice to  disperse  a  meeting  of  Anarchists  was 
followed  by  the  throwing  of  a  bomb  among 
the  oflScers,  many  of  whom  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Anarchist  leaders  were  ar- 
rested, imprisoned  and  tried  for  murder,  and 
six  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  condemned  to  save  their  lives,  but  the 
courts  of  Illinois  decided  against  them  ; 
and  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal, 
decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction.  An 
Anarchist  rising  was  feared  on  the  day  of 
the  execution,  and  preparations  were  made 
by  the  authorities  to  prevent  it.  One  of 
the  Anarchists  committed  suicide  in  prison 
by  means  of  a  bomb.  The  sentences  of 
two  were  commuted  by  Governor  Oglesby 
to  imprisonment  for  life  and  the  four 
others  were  hanged,  November  nth,  1887. 

In  the  Message  to  Congress  in  December, 
1887,  President  Cleveland  recommended  a 
reduction  of  tariff  duties ;  and  the  tarriff 
question  became  the  issue  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1888.  The  Democrats  in 
their  national  convention  at  St.  Louis  ih 
June,  1888,  nominated  President  Cleveland 
for  re-election,  with  Allan  G.  Thurman 
of  Ohio  for  Vice  President.  The  Republi- 
can national  convention  at  Chicago, 
in  the  same  month,  nominated  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana,  grand- 
son of  President  William  Henry  Harrison, 
for  President,  with  Levi  P.  Morton  of  New 
York  for  Vice  President.  The  Prohibition- 
ists nominated  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk  of 
New  Jersey  for  President,  and  John  A. 
Brooks  of  Missouri  for  Vice  President. 
The  election  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates. 

In  December,  1888,  the  United  States 
steamer  Haytieii   Republic  was    seized  by 
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the  authorities  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti, 
on  the  ground  that  she  was  aiding  the  rev- 
olutionists of  that  Republic.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  sent  Admiral 
Luce  with  two  vessels  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  the  captured  vessel,  and  the  Hay- 
tien  authorities  complied  with  the  demand. 

Near  the  close  of  President  Cleveland's 
Administration,  the  friendly  relations  exist- 
ing in  the  Samoan  (formerly  Navigator's) 
Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  were 
disrupted. 

By  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  friendship 
negotiated  at  Washington  by  Mr.  Evarts, 
the  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Hayes,  and  M.  K.  Le  Memea,  the  Samoan 
envoy,  January  17th,  1878,  the  United 
States  had  obtained  the  port  of  Pago- Pago 
as  a  naval  and  coaling  station,  and  had 
also  secured  freedom  of  trade  with  the  en- 
tire group  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  while 
consular  and  mixed  courts  were  provided 
for  to  settle  disputes  between  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Samoan  Islands, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters. 

A  civil  war  among  the  natives  had  been 
settled  by  the  aid  of  the  consuls  of  the 
three  great  commercial  nations,  in  1883. 
Soon  after  that  settlement,  other  difficul- 
ties arose,and  a  movement  was  made  to  an- 
nex the  Samoan  Islands  to  New  Zealand, 
as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  Malietoa 
sending  a  humble  petition  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria praying  for  such  annexation.  But 
Germany  remonstrated  against  this  project, 
insisting  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  made  with  Samoa  by  the  three  great 
powers.  Some  time  afterwards  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Washington  between  Mr. 
Bayard,  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  and  the  British  and  Ger- 
man ambassadors  ;  and  each  of  the  three 
great  nations  sent  an  agent  to  the  Samoan 
Islands  to  obtain  additional  information. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  German  consul  and 
a  German  named  Weber  had  organized  the 
rebellion  of  a  chieftain  named  Tamasese, 
Weber  being  the  head  of  a  great  commer- 
cial house.  In  May,  1886,  a  German  fleet 
arrived  at  the  Islands.     Some  time  after- 


ward. United  States  Consul  Greenbaum 
raised  the  American  flag  over  the  public 
buildings  in  Apia,  at  King  Malietoa's  re- 
quest. The  practical  effect  of  this  unau- 
thorized act  was  to  check  the  action  of  the 
German  local  authorities  for  a  time.  After 
the  German  fleet  had  sailed  away,  the  Ger- 
man and  American  consuls  again  united  in 
a  declaration  that  neither  of  them  had  ever 
recognized  Tamasese,  and  that  Malietoa 
was  king. 

Consul  Greenbaum's  action  was  very 
properly  disavowed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  as  he  had  no  more  right  than 
the  German  or  English  consul  to  assert  a 
protectorate  over  the  Islands.  While  the 
agents  of  the  three  conferrees,  Mr.  Bayard 
and  the  English  and  German  ambassadors 
at  Washington,  were  engaged  in  obtaining 
information^  the  German  authorities  de- 
posed Malietoa  and  set  up  Tamasese  as 
King  of  Samoa.  The  Germans  conveyed 
Malietoa  to  the  Marshall  Islands  ;  but  the 
civil  war  continued,  as  Tamasese  was  op- 
posed by  a  native  chief  named  Mataafa, 
who  had  six  thousand  men  under  arms. 

In  December,  1888,  the  Germans  attacked 
Chief  Mataafa ;  and  on  January  5,  1889. 
the  German  war-ships  burned  the  Ameri- 
can houses  and  flags  of  Apia,  tore  down 
the  United  States  flag,  seized  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  neutral  water  of  Apia 
harbor,  and  took  them  as  prisoners  on 
board  the  German  man-of-war.  A  boat's 
crew  from  a  German  vessel,  in  command  of 
an  officer,  shot  at  the  Captain  and  Lieuten- 
ant of  an  English  man-of-war.  Americans 
were  stabbed  by  German  sailors.  The 
German  war-ships  bombarded  villages,  and 
the  lives  of  American  citizens  were  in  peril. 
There  was  almost  constant  fighting  between 
the  hostile  parties,  led  respectively  by 
Tamasese  and  Mataafa. 

The  German  affront  to  the  American  flag 
aroused  indignation  in  America.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  each  sent 
several  war-vessels  to  Samoan  waters. 
President  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress on  January  30th,  1889,  concerning 
affairs  in  Samoa.     Germany  had  declared 
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war  against  the  Samoans,  and  proclaimed 
material  law  in  the  islands;  but  Prince 
Bismarck  afterward  perceived  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  retreated  from  his  former 
position,  informing  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  foreigners  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  martial  law  in  Samoa,  and 
that  the  German  consul  at  Apia  had  been 
instructed  to  relinquish  his  command  of 
the  administration  of  the  islands.  Prince 
Bismarck  also  proposed  a  conference  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany  on  Samoan  affairs.  A  few 
days  later  Secretary  Bayard  consented  to 
Bismarck's  proposal  for  a  conference. 

Commander  Seavy,  of  the  United  States 
steamer  Adams,  took  a  bold  stand  at  Apia, 
telling  the  German  consul  that  he  would 
protect  American  citizens  and  their  property 
at  all  hazards,  and  was  answered  that  they 
would  not  be  molested.  In  the  meantime, 
Tamasese's  supporters  were  reduced  to 
eight  hundred  men,  and  the  British  and 
American  consuls  declined  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Germans  to  establish  martial 
law  in  Samoa. 

A  few  days  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  President  Cleveland  signed  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  into 
the  Union,  as  States. 

Harrison  and  Morton  were  inaugurated 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1889. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  his  predecessors, 
the  new  President  was  a  man  of  distin- 
guished ancestry.  Like  Randolph,  he  was 
descended  from  Pocahontas  and  the  early 
Virginians,  and  he  was  related  by  blood, 
more  or  less  remotely,  to  a  large  number 
of  representative  families  of  the  South 
(and  of  the  North,  as  well,)  whose  sons 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Republic.  His  great-grandfather, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  had  presided  over  the 
Continental  Congress,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  when  the  grand 
scheme  of  American  independence  was  un- 
dertaken, and  had  made  himself  a  prime 
subject  for  British  vengeance  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  the  American  cause.     His 


grandfather,  William  Henry  Harrison,  the 
hero  of  the  Thames,  called  (  at  first  by  his 
opponents,  and  in  attempted  disparage- 
ment )  the  *  *  Hero  of  Tippecanoe,  *  *  had  been 
borne  to  the  Presidential  chair  upon  a  vast 
tidal  wave  of  popularity. 

The  second  President  Harrison,  like  the 
first,  was  in  theory  a  protectionist,  contend- 
ing, not  for  a  particular  schedule  of  duties, 
but  for  the  principle  of  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industries  through  the  imposition  of  a 
tariff  on  imports. 

President  Cleveland  retired  with  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  people,  though  his  strong 
advocacy  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  had 
lost  to  him  the  support  of  many  conserva- 
tive voters,  and  the  work  of  tariff-revision 
was  thus  for  the  time,  committed  to  the 
party  of  his  competitor. 

President  Harrison  chose  a  Cabinet  of 
able  counselors,  appointing  the  brilliant 
and  statesmanly  James  G.  Blaine  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  committing 
the  Treasury  portfolio  to  William  Windom, 
who  had  served  with  Blaine  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Garfield. 

The  centennial  of  Washington's  inau- 
guration, April  30th,  1889,  was  observed  in 
New  York  City,  President  Harrison  and 
hi^  Cabinet  being  present.  On  the  previ- 
ous day  there  was  a  grand  naval  review  in 
the  harbor.  The  centennial  day  was  cele- 
brated by  literary  exercises  at  the  Sub- 
Treasury,  and  by  a  military  parade  of  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  which  was  viewed  by  a 
million  of  spectators.  The  next  day,  May 
I  St,  there  was  a  grand  Industrial  parade. 

The  year  1889  was  marked  by  calami- 
ties of  flood  and  fire  in  America.  The 
most  appalling  catastrophe  in  the  realm 
of  nature  that  ever  afflicted  the  United 
States  was  the  destruction  of  Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania,  by  a  flood  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  the  dam  of  a  large  artificial 
lake,  thirteen  miles  above  the  town,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  31st,  1889. 
For  several  days  the  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  had  been  swollen  by 
heavy  rains.  The  accumulated  waters 
poured  into  the  artificial  lake,  which  had 
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been  used  by  the  South  Fork  Fishing  and 
Hunting  Club  of  Pittsburg,  burst  the  defec- 
tive dam,  and  the  immense  volume  of  water 
rushed  down  through  the  Conemaugh  Val- 
ley with  lightning  speed,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it  and  carrying  destruction 
in  its  whole  course.  Johnstown  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  embracing  together  a 
population  of  almost  thirty  thousand,  were 
swept  away  in  an  instant ;  and  about  three 
thousand  five  hundred  lives  were  destroyed 
by  the  merciless  torrent. 

On  the  14th  of  June  an  agreement  was 
concluded  with  the  German  Empire  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Samoan  difficulty,  which  was 
fully  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  opening  to  settlement  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma,  which  had  been  secured 
by  the  Government  from  its  Indian  owners, 
for  that  purpose,  was  a  notable  event,  re- 
calling the  pioneer  experiences  of  earlier 
days.  In  accordance  with  the  President's 
proclamation,  the  Territory  was  thus 
opened  at  noon  on  the  2  2d  of  April,  and 
there  was  an  exciting  rush  from  the  bound- 
aries by  the  multitudes  who  had  gathered  to 
secure  the  advantage  of  priority  in  making 
entries.  Cities  rose  almost  in  a  night,  and 
with  marvelous  rapidity  and  order  the  entire 
Territory  became  settled  and  organized. 

The  Department  of  State  was  ambitious 
and  active  in  extending  among  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Continent  the  influence  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  enlarging  the 
field  of  American  commerce.  A  Pan- 
American  Congress,  on  invitation  from  the 
Federal  Government,  assembled  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  30th  of  September.  The 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  various 
American  powers  made  an  extended  tour  of 
the  country,  becoming  acquainted  with  its 
resources,  its  industries,  and  its  business 
methods.  This  could  not  fail  to  result  in 
an  extension  of  trade  relations  and  an  in- 
crease of  mutual  confidence  and  regard 
among  the  countries  represented. 

An  International  Maritime  Congress  like- 
wise assembled  at  the  Federal  Capital  on 
the  1 6th  of  October,  and  was  of  value  to 
commercial  and  governmental  interests. 


In  the  same  month  work  was  begun  upon 
the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal,  in  the  outcome 
of  which  the  citizens  and  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  largely  concerned. 

Four  new  States  were  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  November ;  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  upon  the  same  day,  the  22d, 
Montana  on  the  7th,  and  Washington  on 
the  nth. 

In  January,  1889,  the  President  received 
a  deputation  from  Brazil,  thus  recogniz- 
ing the  new  Republic  of  the  South,  which 
had  replaced  the  Empire  and  dethroned 
the  venerable  and  enlightened  sovereign 
Pedro  II. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  centennial  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  first  American 
President  was  celebrated  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  the  observances  of  the  day 
in  New  York  City  being  attended  with 
peculiar  interest. 

In  July  two  more  new  States  were  ad- 
mitted ;  Idaho  on  the  3d,  and  Wyoming 
on  the  nth. 

A  tariflF  law  enacted  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, known  by  the  name  of  its  author 
as  the  McKinley  bill,  was  promptly  signed 
by  the  President.  It  was  based  upon  the 
theory  of  tariff  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry, and  increased  the  already  high 
duties  on  a  number  of  articles  of  common 
use.  Its  protective  features  were  modified 
by  a  provision  for  reciprocal  free  trade  to 
be  arranged  by  treaties  with  other  nations, 
the  design  being  to  secure  a  limited  reci- 
procity in  the  trade  in  non-competi- 
tive or  slightly  competitive  products, 
by  authorizing  the  President  to  make 
concessions  as  to  import  duties  contingent 
upon  similar  concessions  by  other  Govern- 
ments. The  new  law  repealed  the  duty  on 
a  variety  of  articles,  including  raw  sugars, 
and  provided  for  the  encouragement  of 
sugar-raising  in  the  United  States  by  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  producers  of 
that  staple. 

In  the  fall  elections  speedily  following, 
there  was  manifested  a  strong  popular  dis- 
approval of  the  McKinley  measure.  The 
Democrats  secured  an  overwhelming  ma- 
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jority  in  the  I^wer  Hoase  of  Congress, 
and  increased  their  strength  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1891,  an  Inter- 
national monetary  Congress  assembled  at 
Washington,  which  discussed  the  problems 
of  modern  finance.  The  ultimate  results  of 
this  conference  are  not  yet  fully  apparent. 

In  March  the  relations  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  King  of  Italy 
were  disturbed  by  acts  of  popular  violence 


was  not  clear  that  the  victims  of  the  upris- 
ing at  New  Orleans  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  Italian  Government  in 
any  event,  some  of  their  number  having 
abjured  their  allegiance  to  their  former 
sovereign. 

The  matter  was  permitted  to  take  its 
regular  course  under  the  State  laws  of 
Louisiana.  The  Grand  Jury  of  New  Or- 
leans investigated  the  disturbance,  but  the 
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which  occurred  in  New  Orleans.  Eleven 
Italians  were  confined  in  jail  at  that  city, 
charged  with  being  accessory  to  repeated 
crimes  committed  by  a  secret  organization 
known  as  the  Mafia,  of  which  they  were 
members.  They  were  seized  by  the  infuri- 
ated populace,  and  hanged  in  the  jail  on 
the  15th.  Strong  demands  for  redress  were 
immediately  made  through  the  Italian  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  Baron  Fava,  and  the 
American  Minister  at  Rome,  Albert  G.  Por- 
ter, was  treated  with  rudeness ;  though  it 
6— lOl.-U,  H. 


perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  not  prose- 
cuted. Baron  Fava  withdrew  from  the 
country,  and  Minister  Porter  returned 
temporarily  to  the  United  States,  Event- 
ually the  matter  was  adjusted  (April  12th, 
1892),  by  the  payment  of  125,000  francs 
(about  $25,000)  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  King  of  Italy,  for 
distribution  among  the  heirs  of  the  Italian 
victims  (three  in  number)  who  were  shown 
to  have  been  subjects  of  the  King  at  the 
time  of  the  disturbance. 
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The  Presideat  made  an  extended  tour  of 
the  country  iu  April  and  May  of  1891, 
making  many  public  addresses,  which  were 
well  received. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Chili 
were  disturbed  in  consequence  of  a  civil 
war  in  which  the  latter  country  was  in- 
volved. The  insurgents,  siding  with  the 
Chilian   Congress,  opposed  the  ambitious 


and  eighteen  were  beaten  or  stabbed,  two 
of  the  number  dying  from  the  injuries  thus 
received. 

To  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for 
reparation  the  Chilian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs,  Senor  Manuel  Matta,  returned  an 
extraordinary  circular  (which  was  sent 
also  to  the  Chilian  legations  in  Europe), 
charging  upon  the  American  Minister  in 
Chili,  Patriclc  Bgan,  and  upon  the  authori- 
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schemes  of  President  Bafmaceda,  who  was 
finally  overthrown.  A  Chilian  vessel,  the 
Itata,  violated  our  neutrality  laws  by  tak- 
ing from  the  United  States  a  supply  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war.  It  was  pursued  by 
the  Charleston,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  was 
surrendered  to  the  United  States.  On  the 
7th  of  September  the  new  Government  of 
Chili  was  recognized  at  Washington,  On 
the  17th  of  the  month  following,  a  party  of 
American  sailors  on  the  U.  S.  ship  Balti- 
more were  assaulted  when  unarmed  and 
upon  shore   in   the   harbor  of  Valparaiso, 


ties  at  Washington,  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  Further  unsatis- 
factory correspondence  followed,  and  on 
the  2ist  of  January,  1892,  an  ultimatum 
was  transmitted  by  Secretary  Blaine  to  the 
Chilian  Minister  at  Washington,  Senor 
Pedro  Montt.  To  the  terms  thus  de- 
manded Chili  yielded,  withdrawing  the 
Matta  circular,  making  satisfactory  apology 
for  the  affront  to  the  United  States,  and 
paying  an  indemnity  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  distributed  among 
American   sailors  who  were  wounded  in 
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the  encounter  at  Valparaiso,  and  the  heirs 
of  the  two  who  were  slain. 

A  long-continued  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  relative  to    the  seal    fisheries   in 
Bering  Sea  was  referred  in  February  to  a 
Joint  High  Commission,  to  meet  in  1893. 
The  treaty  providing  for  this  adjustment  of 
questions  relating  to  American  control  or 
regulation  of  the  Bering  Sea  fisheries  was 
signed  at  Washington,  February  29th,  by 
Secretary  Blaine  and  by  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the   British   Minister  to  the  United 
States.     Before  it  was  finally  ratified,  fur- 
ther difficulties  arose  as  to  the  continuation 
of  the  modus  vivendiy  which  would  expire 
by  limitation  on  the  ist  of  May,  and  the 
matter  of  claims  for  damages  resulting  to 
sealers.     To  an  extension  of  the  existing 
arrangement  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British 
Premier,  for  a  time  declined  to  accede.     On 
the  1 8th   of  April   the  two  Governments 
reached  an  agreement  by  the  establishment 
of  a  new  modus  vivendi,  providing  for  a 
close  season  of  the  fisheries,  it  being  fur- 
ther stipulated  that  claims  for  damages 
arising  from  unjustifiable  seizures  should 
be  subject  to  the  award  of  the  Commission. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  June.     Secretary 
Blaine   resigned  his  seat    in   the  Cabinet 
while  t^ie  Convention  was  in  session.     Har- 
rison was  re-nominated  for  President,  and 
Whitelaw  Reid,   editor  of  the  New   York 
Tribune,  was  the  choice  of  the  Convention 
for  Vice    President.     On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,    ex-President    Cleveland  re- 
ceiv^ed   the  nomination  for  President,  and 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  was  named 
for  Vice  President,  by  the  Democrats,   in 
Convention  at  Chicago. 

The  22d  of  October  was  appointed  for  the 
observance  of  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
was  celebrated  with  festivities  of  almost 
unprecedented  splendor  at  Chicago,  in  a 
series  of  civic  and  military  parades  and  re- 
views, and  in  colossal  assemblages  at  the 
buildings  constructed  for  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  **The  White  City  by  the 
Xake, ' '  which  had  arisen  as  by  magic  upon 


the  grounds  of  Jackson  Park,  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  and  impressive 
ceremonies. 

On  the  25th  the  Executive  Mansion  was 
invaded  by  death,  and  the  wife  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  was  borne  from  the  scenes  which 
her  graces  had  adorned.  Throughout  the 
country  there  were  expressions  of  deepest 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  this  eminent  and 
loved  matron. 

On  the  8th  of  November  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  re-elected,  being  the  first  American 
President  ever  recalled  to  the  Executive 
Chair  after  an  interval  of  private  life.  The 
Democrats  in  this  election  secured  control 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  period  of  Harrison's  Administration' 
was  notable  for  the  death  of  many  eminent 
citizens  of  the  republic.  George  Bancroft, 
historian  and  statesman,  passed  away  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1891.  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  the  historian,  followed  on  the  3d 
of  June  ;  and  James  Parton,  the  biographer, 
on  the  17th  of  October.  Walt  Whitman, 
the  good  gray  poet,  died  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1892.  In  August  James  Russell 
Lowell, — critic,  poet,  and  diplomat,  and 
George  William  Curtis,  critic  and  editor, 
were  numbered  with  the  illustrious  dead. 
On  the  27th  of  January,  1893,  ^  popular 
idol  disappeared  from  view.  James  G. 
Blaine,  whose  long  and  bright  political 
career  is  phenomenal  in  the  records  of 
statesmen,  finished  his  mortal  course,  his 
departure  being  comparable  to  that  of  the 
beloved  Clay  of  another  generation,  in  the 
general  sorrow  which  it  occasioned. 

General  P.  T.  Beauregard,  famous  in 
Confederate  history,  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  war,  L. 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  Senator  and  Justice  of  the 
National  Supreme  Court,  and  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
died  in  March. 

In  the  closing  days  of  President  Har- 
rison's Administration  occurred  an  event  of 
international  interest,  which  may  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  America's  mari- 
time development  in  the  future.  On  the 
3rd  of  February  a  Commission   from  the 
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Hawaiian  Islands  arrived  in  Washington, 
to  announce  to  the  Government  a  revolu- 
tion in  their  insular  realm,  and  to  apply 
for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the  United 
States.  The  revolution  against  Queen 
Liliuokalani  had  been  quietly  effected. 
On  the  14th  of  January  the  resolute  Queen 
of  Hawaii  attempted  to  promulgate  a  new 
constitution  for  the  kingdom,  depriving 
foreigners  of  the  elective  franchise,  and 
abrogating  the  House  of  Nobles.  In  Con- 
sequence of  this  attempt  to  restore  native 
supremacy,  a  mass-meeting  of  residents 
of  Honolulu,  constituted  largely  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  of  foreign 
birth,  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  by 
whom  a  proclamation  was  issued  declaring 
the  monarchy  abrogated,  and  committing 
the  provisional  government  of  the  islands 
to  a  council  of  four  members. 

A  treaty  of  annexation  was  prepared  and 
submitted  by  President  Harrison  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  was  not  con- 
firmed ;  the  disposition  of  the  matter  was 
thus  left  to  the  succeeding  administration. 
On  the  ist  of  March  the  Princess  Kaiu- 
lani,  niece  of  the  deposed  Queen,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Hawaiian  throne,  arrived 
in  America  from  England,  to  urge  her 
claims  to  the  succession. 

President  Harrison,  the  worthy  son  of 
an  illustrious  family  of  soldierjs  apd  states- 
men, retired  from  his  exalted  office  on  the 
4th  of  March ;  and  the  popular  idol, 
Grover  Cleveland,  who  from  his  entrance 
upon  public  life  had  steadily  grown  in  the 
confidence  and  affection  of  the  masses,  was 
again  installed  as  Chief-Magistrate. 

The  inaugural  exercises  were  imposing 
and  memorable.  Like  Jackson  and  Clay, 
Cleveland  had  been  three  times  a  candidate 
•for  the  Presidency.  Like  Jackson,  he  had 
thrice  received  a  greater  number  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  than  had  been  cast  for 
any  of  his  competitors,  though  in  the  case 
of  his  single  defeat  (in  1888)  the  election 
had  not  been  thrown  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  when  (in  1825)  the 
younger  Adams  had  triumphed  over  the 
Hero  of  New  Orleans. 


President  Cleveland  chose  for  his  Sec- 
retary  of  State  Walter  Q,  Gresham,  of 
Indiana,  distinguished  as  general,  judge, 
and  statesman,  who  had  served  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Arthur  as  Postmaster- 
General  and  also  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  To  John  G.  Carlisle,  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  previously  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  was  assigned 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  appointed  as 
follows :  Daniel  S.  Lamont,  of  New  York, 
Secretary  of  War ;  William  S.  Bissell,  of 
New  York,  Postmaster- General ;  Richard 
Olney,  of  Massachusetts,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ;  Hillary  A.  Herbert,  of  Alabama, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Hoke  Smith,  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  outlook  is  propitious.  The  bitter- 
ness of  old-time  partisanship  has  largely 
disappeared  in  later  years.  There  is  more 
confidence  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
people.  Political  contests  are  campaigns 
of  education  upon  economic  subjects, 
rather  than  of  personal  and  sectional  de- 
traction. The  civil  service  has  been  gen- 
erally reformed  and  increased  in  efficiency. 

Above  all,  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  of  every  section,  a  spirit 
of  nationality  and  of  loyalty,  upon  which 
the  majestic  fabric  of  the  Union  rests  in  un- 
questionable security. 

Through  generations  of  trial  and  expe- 
rience, in  the  triumphs  of  war  and  of  peace 
the  dream  and  the  hope  of  the  fathers  have 
been  realized.  •  Out  of  the  many  has  arisen 
the  One,  great  in  all  that  can  glorify  a  na- 
tion. To  this  consummation  all  sections, 
all  parties  have  contributed,  and  of  all  it 
is  the  common  heritage  for  the  future. 

A  world's  exposition  of  arts  and  indns- 
tries,  held  at  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government, 
from  May  istto  December  ist,  1893,  teaches 
in  object-lessons  the  marvelous  advance- 
ment of  America.  But  four  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  discovery  by  Columbns 
was  announced  to  the  nations  of  £urope. 
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Within  that  period,  a  new  world  has  been 
added  to  the  domain  of  civilized  man.  No 
better  type  of  American  development  can 
be  found  than  the  city  of  Chicago  itself, 
which  is  now  second  in  population  among 
American  municipalities,  having  risen  as 
by  magic  from  the  frontier  trading-post 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  and 
from  the  greatest  of  modem  conflagrations 
within  little  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

In  the  competition  of  American  cities  for 
the  location  of  the  exposition,  Chicago  led 
from  the  outset,  its  principal  competitor 
being  New  York.  Eight  votes  were  taken 
in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives 
before  the  choice  was  made.  With  remark- 
able enterprise  the  **  Garden  City**  raised 
by  subscriptions  of  individuals,  a  sum  ex- 
ceeding five  millions  of  dollars  for  the  en- 
terprise, and  the  city  corporation  voted  five 
millions  more.  This  sum  was  augmented 
by  an  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  five  millions  of  souvenir  half-dol- 
lars, which  from  the  first  commanded  a 
high  premium. 

This  ninth  of  the  world's  great  exposi- 
tions exceeds  all  others  in  vastness,  inter- 
est, and  importance.  Never  before  in  his- 
toric times,  at  least,  has  the  hand  of  man 
erected  so  colossal  and  beautiful  a  group  of 
edifices.  In  less  time,  moreover,  than  was 
required  in  the  preparation  for  any  previous 
exhibition  of  like  nature,  the  completeness 
of  the  appointments  and  arrangements  at 
the  time  of  opening  was  secured  to  an  un- 
precedented degree. 


The  vast  machinery  of  the  exposition 
was  set  in  motion  by  President  Cleveland, 
on  the  ist  of  May.  Among  the  notable 
guests  of  the  city  upon  this  occasion  was 
the  illustrious  Duke  of  Veragua,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  navigator  whose 
mission  it  was  to  bring  to  light  the  new 
world  of  America.  The  Infanta  Eulalia,  of 
Spain,  arrived  some  weeks  later,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Queen  Regent,  whose 
royal  predecessor  aided  Columbus  in  his 
enterprise  and  sped  him  on  his  way. 

Every  land  under  the  heavens  contributed 
to  the  sublime  exhibit,  bringing  to  Chicago 
the  choicest  and  best  of  its  treasures  of 
nature  and  art.  The  world  was  shown  in 
a  microcosm,  realizing  the  vision  of  the 
ancient  seer  whose  prescience,  looking 
through  eighteen  centuries,  foretold  a  day 
when  there  should  be  in  all  the  earth  no 
unknown  shore : 

''  Venient  annis  saecula  seris, 
Qaibus  Oceanus  vincula  verum 
Laxei,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus. 
Tethysque  novos  deteget  orbes, 
Nee  sit  terris  Ultima  Thule." 

The  Columbian  celebration  of  1893  will 
prove  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  triumphs  of  human  achieve- 
ment in  every  form  of  endeavor,  and  the 
mighty  gathering  of  people  of  all  nations, 
will  impress  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of 
man,  as  they  never  have  been  impressed 
before,  the  grandeur  of  human  life  and  the 
high  destiny  of  our  race. 
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SECTION  v.— ENGLAND  AND  RECENT  EUROPEAN  WARS. 


N  THE  first  few  years  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury England  lost  her  greatest 
statesman  of  the  time  and  her 
greatest  warrior — Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  to  whom  Great  Britain  was  in- 
debted for  many  improvements  in  her  com- 
mercial and  economic  policy,  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  St.  James  Park,  and  was 
sofatallyinjured  that  hediedinafewbonrs, 
July  2,  1850.  Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  died  suddenly  at  Walner  Castle, 
December  14,  1852,  on  the  anniversary  of 
General  Washington's  death.  England 
sincerely  mourned  the  death  of  the  "Iron 
Duke,"  who  had  fought  so  many  battles 
and  had  never  been  defeated.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  with  the 
most  impressive  obsequies;  and  aU  classes 
vied  in  paying  honors  to  the  viiftor  of  Vim- 
iera,  Talavera,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Qua- 
tre  Bras  and  Waterloo. 

In  1851  the  first  International  Exhibition, 
or  World's  Fair,  was  held  in  the  Crystal 
Palace,  an  immense  building  of  iron  and 
glass  eredted  for  the  occasion,  in  London. 
People  and  exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe  were  seen  in  this  "Great  Exhibition," 
and  the  rude  implements  of  the  savage  and 
the  greatest  works  of  the  fine  and  useful 
arts  were  alike  displayed  in  profusion.  The 
ele<5lric  telegraph  between  England  and 
France  was  now  completed.  This  new  and 
important  invention  was  now  in  general 
use  in  England  and  in  Continental  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
After  repeated  defeats,  I^rd  John  Rus- 
sell's Whig  Ministry  was  succeeded  by  a 
Tory  or  Conservative  Cabinet  under  the 
Earl  of  Derby;  but  the  financial  measures 
of  the  new  Administration  gave  great  dis- 
5atisfa<!tion ;  and,  after  a  short  tenure  of 
less  than  a  year,  a  hostile  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Derby's  Ministry  at  the  beginning  of  1853; 


whereupon  a  coalition  Ministry,  composed 
of  Whigs,  Radicals  and  Free- trade  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen as  Premier,  came  into  power.  As 
many  of  the  new  Ministers  were  men  of 
recognized  ability,  great  expedlations  were 
formed  concerning  them.  In  this  Coalition 
Ministry,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  ■ 
Gladstone  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  was  therefore  the  leader 
of  the  Administration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  been  en- 
gaged in  wars  in  Asia  and  Africa.  A  sec- 
ond war  between  the  English  East  India 
Company  and  the  Burmese,  in  1852,  added 
new  territories  to  the  British  dominion  in 
India.  In  South  Africa  the  English  had 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  wild 
ICaffiis  since  1847,  but  in  1853  the  Kaf&rs 
were  subdued  and  brought  to  terms. 

BISB  OF  THE  SECOND  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Upon  assuming  the  office  of  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  Louis  Napoleon  pub- 
licly avowed  the  principles  of  his  govern- 
ment to  be  strictly  republican.  The  different 
parties  in  the  French  National  Assembly 
were  the  Legitimists,  or  adherents  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons;  the  Orlean- 
ists,  who  desired  the  placing  of  the  heir  of 
Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne  of  France; 
the  Bonapartists,  or  Imperialists,  who  desir- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  French  Empire;  the 
Red  Republicans;  and  the  Moderate  Re- 
publicans, or  friends  of  the  existing  consti- 
tution. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  a  lack  of 
harmony  between  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  government,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  having  no  faith  in  the 
republican  professions  of  the  President.  The 
Assembly  restritfled  the  right  of  sufirage  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  many  other 
ways  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the 
French  people.     As  already  noticed,  in  1849, 
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a  French  army  under  General  Oudinot  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  overthrow  the  Republic 
which  had  been  established  there.  The 
French  constitution  of  1848  provided  for  its 
revision  by  the  National  Assembly  during 
the  last  year  of  the  Presidential  term,  and  it 
also  made  the  President  ineligible  to  reelec- 
tion before  an  interval  of  four  years.  Louis 
Napoleon  desired  to  have  it  revised  and  so 
altered  as  to  render  him  eligible  to  reelec- 
tion ;  but  the  Assembly,  by  a  large  vote,  in 
1851,  refused  to  revise  it.  The  President,  in 
his  message,  in  November,  1851,  advised  the 
Assembly  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage  ; 
hut  the  Assembly  rejedled  a  proposition  for 
that  purpose.     Soon  afterward  a  proposition 
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was  offered  threatening  the  President  with 
impeachment  if  he  should  seek  a  reeledtion 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 
The  breach  between  the  President  and  the 
National  Assembly  was  rapidly  widening; 
and  finally  Louis  Napoleon  determined  to 
crush  at  one  blow  alt  opposition  to  his  will, 
by  a  bold  stroke  of  state  policy.  About  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  the  principal  streets  of  Paris  were 
occupied  by  troops,  who  were  massed  be- 


tween the  Elysee  and  the  Tuileries;  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
chief  military  leaders,  whom  Louis  Napo- 
leon knew  were  opposed  to  his  ambitious 
schemes,  were  seized  in  their  beds  and  shut 
up  in  pri.son.     M.  Thiers  and  Generals  Ca- 
vaignac,  Changarnier  and  Lamoriciere,  and 
other  prominent  chara<5ters,  were  arrested 
by  detachments  of  police,  assisted  by   the 
guards,  and  were  imprisoned  in  the  chateau 
of  Vincennes.      At  the  dawn  of  day  the 
Parisians  were  surprised  to  find  the  walls 
everywhere  covered  with  placards  contain- 
ing the  following  decree:     "  In  thenameof 
the   French  people,    the  President  of  the 
Republic    decrees :     i.   The  National  As- 
sembly is    dissolved.      2.    Universal 
suffrage  is  reestablished ;  the  law  of 
31st  of   May   is   repealed,      3.    The 
French  people  are  convoked  in  their 
communes  from  the  14th  to  the  31st 
of  December.     4.  The  state  of  siege 
is  decreed  in  the  whole  of  the  first 
military  division.     5.  The  Council  of 
State  is  dissolved.     The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  decree.   Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte."     During  the  day  some 
of  the  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly met  at  the  residence  of  M. 
Daru,  declared  the  President  guilty 
of  treason,  and  decreed  his  deposition; 
but  no  sooner  had  they  signed  the 
decree  than  they  were  seized  by  the 
military   and    conduffled   to    prison. 
None  of  the  journals  but  those  that 
supported    the    President   were   per- 
mitted to  be  printed  and  distributed. 
This  bold  aift  of  usurpation,  dignified 
by  the  title  of  the  Coup  SEtai,  was  com- 
pletely successful.     The  republican  consti- 
tution was  overthrown,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  a  monarch  in  all  but  in  name. 

On  the  2d  of  December  no  resistance  was 
made  to  the  President's  usurpation ;  but 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3d 
M.  Baudin,  a  representative  of  the  people, 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  mob  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine.  The  arrival  of  the  military 
restored  order,    and    M.  Baudin    and  two 
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other  representatives  were  punished  with 
death.  On  the  following  day,  December  4, 
1 85 1,  barricades  were  ere<5led  in  many  of  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  but  forty -eight  thousand 
troops  were  brought  to  the  city,  and  at  noon 
they  swept  the  Boulevards,  fired  upon  the 
buildings,  killed  many  innocent  people,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  resistance  before  night. 
The  troops  gave  no  quarter  to  the  insur- 
gents, and  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
were  massacred  by  the  troops  in  the  streets 
and  prisons;  and  twenty-six  thousand  persons 
were  banished  to  French  Guiana  and  Al- 
geria. Viiflor  Hugo  and  General  Changar- 
nier  were  afterward  permanently  banished. 

In  the  eastern  departments  of  France,  the 
rural  population  rose  in  great  strength 
against  the  usurpation ;  but,  the  army  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  President,  the  insur- 
re(5lion  was  suppressed  in  a  few  days. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  20 
and  21,  1 85 1,  ele<5lions  were  held  through- 
out France ;  the  question  submitted  to  the 
nation  being  whether  or  not  Louis  Napoleon 
should  hold  the  oflBce  of  President  ten  years 
longer,  with  the  power  of  forming  a  new 
constitution  for  France,  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  No  other  candidate  was 
allowed  to  be  named.  The  army  voted  first; 
and,  as  was  to  be  expedled,  its  vote  was 
nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon. The  entire  majority  in  favor  of  the 
lengthened  Presidential  term  was  six  million 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  votes.  On  New 
Year's  Day,  1852,  the  result  of  the  eledlion 
was  celebrated  in  the  French  capital  with 
all  possible  magnificence.  Seventy  rounds 
of  artillery  were  fired  at  the  Invalides  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  ;  the  Te  Deum  was 
sung  at  noon  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  President  himself  being  present ;  and  a 
splendid  banquet  was  given  at  the  Tuileries 
in  the  evening,  at  which  four  hundred  per- 
sons participated. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1852,  the  new 
constitution  proposed  by  Louis  Napoleon 
was  decreed.  The  constitution  entrusted 
the  executive  authority  to  Louis  Napoleon 
for  ten  years,  add  clothed  hira  with  almost 


absolute  power.  The  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  Senate^  composed  of  the  most 
gifted  men  in  France;  a  Cowuil  of  State,  to 
originate  and  ena(5t  laws;  and  a  Corps  Leg- 
islatif,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage,  to  dis- 
cuss and  enadl  laws. 

The  great  end  of  all  Louis  Napoleon's 
ambition  was  the  restoration  of  the  French 
Empire.  By  means  of  newspaper  agents 
and  a  mercenary  press,  the  President  pre- 
pared the  masses  of  the  French  people  to 
pronounce  at  the  ballot-box  in  favor  of 
the  reestablishment  of  the  imperial  throne. 
After  a  tour  through  France  —  during 
which  he  was  everywhere  greeted  with 
shouts  of  **Vive  1'  Empereur  !  " — ^he  caused 
the  French  people  to  vote  for  the  restoration 
of  the  French  Empire.  The  elecflion  re- 
sulted in  a  majority  of  seven  million  six 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  and  thirty- 
five  votes  in  favor  of  imperialism;  and  on 
December  2,  1852 — exadlly  one  year  after 
the  Coup  cf  Etat — Louis  Napoleon  became 
^'Napoleon  III,,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  Emperor  of  the  French, ' ' 
Thus  ended  the  Second  French  Republic; 
and  thus  was  established  the  Second 
French  Empire,  under  Charles  Louis  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  the  son  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  Hortense  Beauhamais.  A  large 
number  of  persons  who  had  a<5lively  op- 
posed Louis  Napoleon's  assumption  of  im- 
perial power  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
treason,  and  imprisoned,  or  banished  to  Al- 
geria or  Cayenne. 

The  new  Emperor's  next  movement  was 
the  consummation  of  a  marriage  for  the  per- 
petuation of  his  dynasty;  and,  as  all  his  pro- 
posals to  foreign  courts  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  match  were  rejedled,  he  sele<fted  for  his 
bride  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  Countess  of 
Teba,  a  Spanish  lady,  who  was  not  related 
to  any  reigning  family.  On  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  the  announcement  of  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials  was  made  to  the  French 
Senate.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month 
the  civil  marriage  was  celebrated  at  the  Tuil- 
eries, and  on  the  30th  the  religions  cere- 
monies were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
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For  eighteen  years,  1 852-1 870,  Napoleon 
HI.  was  the  most  prominent  figure  in  Eu- 
ropean politics;  and  he  sought  to  secure  his 
dynasty  by  gratifying  the  desire  of  the 
French  people  for  military  glory,  although 
he  had  declared  in  a  speech  at  Bordeaux 
early  in  1853:  **/,'  Empire  d  est  la  paix,'' 
"The  Empire  is  peace.'*  Napoleon  III. 
g^reatly  enlarged  and  beautified  Paris,  and 
France  enjoyed  material  prosperity  during 
his  reign  of  eighteen  years. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

The  balance  of  power  established  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  was  disturbed 
for  the  first  time  by  a  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  begun  in  the  fall  of  1 853,  through 
the  interference  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
Ottoman  Empire  had  been  disturbed  for  sev- 
eral years  by  domestic  insurredlion.  A  re- 
volt had  broken  out  in  Montenegro  in  1852, 
and  the  insurgents  offered  a  valiant  resist- 
ance to  the  Ottoman  armies.  The  counsels 
of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  had  for  many  years 
been  controlled  by  English  influence,  which 
was  ably  represented  at  Constantinople  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  formerly  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  whom  the  Czar  Nicholas 
spitefully  called  ''the  English  Sultan." 

The  Turks  had  a  prophecy  that  their  do- 
minion in  Europe  would  only  last  four  hun- 
dred years  from  its  establishment.  Early  in 
1853 — the  year  when  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe  was  prophesied  to  end — the  Czar 
Nicholas  made  secret  proposals  to  England 
to  unite  with  him  in  a  partition  of  the  spoils 
of  the  *  *Sick  Man  of  Europe. ' '  Great  Brit- 
ain rejedled  the  Czar's  overtures,  and  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  other  Great 
Powers,  especially  with  France  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who,  in  his  desire 
to  gratify  his  army  by  a  foreign  war,  sus- 
tained England  in  her  policy  on  the  Eastern 
question. 

For  a  long  time  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem  had  raged  at 
Constantinople  between  the  Greek  and 
Romish  Churches,  Russia  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  Greek,  and  France  those  of 


the  Romish  Church.  After  mustering  a 
large  fleet  and  army  at  Sevastopol,  the  Czar 
Nicholas  sent  Prince  MenschikoflF  to  Con- 
stantinople with  a  peremptory  message  de- 
manding for  the  Czar  the  control  of  the  Holy 
Places  at  Jerusalem  and  the  prote<5lorate 
over  the  Sultan's  Greek  Christian  subjedls. 
This  insolent  demand  was  justly  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan 
as  an  independent  sovereign ;  and,  by  the 
advice  of  the  English  and  French  ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople,  the  demands  of  the 
Czar  were  rejedled  and  his  extravagant  pre- 
tensions denied ;  but  the  Sultan,  by  a  hatti 
sheriff,  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of  his 
Christian  subjecfls. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  actuated 
in  his  policy  by  his  resentment  toward  Lord 
Stratford  de  RedcliflFe,  whose  ascendency  at 
Constantinople  was  constantly  thwarting  the 
movements  of  the  Russian  ambassadors. 
The  firmness  of  the  British  ambassador,  and 
his  power  to  summon  the  British  fleet  from 
Malta,  contributed  vastly  to  allay  a  panic  at 
the  Turkish  capital,  and  to  encourage  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  resist  the  insolent  de- 
mands of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Immediately  after  the  demand  of  the  Rus- 
sian Autocrat  had  been  reje<5led  by  the  Ot- 
toman Porte,  sixty  thousand  Russian  troops 
invaded  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  The  Sultan  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  his  dominions,  threatening,  in 
case  of  a  refusal,  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
fleets  of  France  and  England  were  ordered  to 
the  Dardanelles;  while  England,  France, 
Austria  and  Prussia  vainly  endeavored  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  dispute  by 
negotiation.  The  arrogance  of  Russia  pre- 
vented a  peaceful  solution  of  the  diflSculty  ; 
and,  on  the  5th  of  0<5lober,  1853,  the  Turk- 
ish government  declared  war  against  Russia. 
On  the  14th,  Odlober,  1853,  the  fleets  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  at  the  request  of 
the  Sultan,  passed  the  Dardanelles. 

In  the  latter  part  of  0<5lober,  1853,  the 
Turkish  forces  crossed  the  Danube  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  Russians  from  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia.  Under  the  command 
of  their  skillful  general,  Omar  Pasha,  the 
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Turks  defeated  the  Russians  at  Oltenitza. 
On  the  13th  of  November,  1853,  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  at  Sin6pe,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Black  vSea,  was  suddenly  and  unex- 
pe<5ledly  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Russian  fleet.  The  town  was  also  bom- 
barded by  the  Russian  fleet,  and  four  thou- 
sand Turks  were  slain.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  the  British  and  French  fleets  were 
ordered  into  the  Black  Sea  to  protect  the 
Turks. 

The  war  extended  to  the  Caucasus  region, 
where  the  Circassian  warrier-prophet  Scha- 
myl,  having  received  arms  and  instrudlions 
from  the  Turks  in  November,  1853,  issued 
from  his  mountain  fastnesses,  and  defeated 
thirty  thousand  Russians  under  Prince 
WoronzoflF  in  a  bloody  battle,  compelling 
them  to  retreat  to  Tiflis.  The  Circassians 
under  Naib  Mehemet  Emir  attacked  and 
defeated  a  Russian  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  between  Tiflis  and  Dariel,  routing 
them  with  heavy  loss. 

In  January,  1854,  the  Russians  were  re- 
pulsed in  a  four  days*  assault  upon  the 
Turkish  lines  at  Kalafat,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  still  reje<5ted  all  pro- 
posals for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. He  even  refused  to  answer  a  note 
addressed  to  him  by  the  English  and  French 
governments  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
the  Turkish  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  threatening  war  in  case  of  his 
reje<5tion  of  the  demand  or  his  refusal  to  an- 
swer it.  As  all  hopes  of  peace  were  thus 
dispelled,  England  and  France,  closely  in 
alliance  with  Turkey,  declared  war  against 
Russia,  at  the  close  of  March,  1854 ;  but 
Austria  and  Prussia  remained  neutral.  The 
Czar  of  Russia  issued  a  counter-declaration 
of  war,  April  it,  1854. 

An  allied  English  and  French  army  of 
ninety  thousand  men,  under  Lord  Raglan 
and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  was  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Turks ;  and  a  powerful 
Anglo-French  naval  armaent,  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  was  dispatched  to  the  Baltic 
sea.  The  Russians,  under  Prince  Gortscha- 
kofi*,  their  commander-in-chief,  crossed  the 


Danube  ;  the  Ottoman  forces  retreating  in 
good  order  before  the  invaders. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1854,  the  allied  Eng- 
lish and  French  fleets  bombarded  the  Rus- 
sian commercial  town  of  Odessa,  on  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  on  the  i6th  of  August, 
1854,  the  Anglo-French  fleet  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  the  Baltic  captured  Bo- 
marsund,  in  the  Aland  Isles,  by  assault. 
During  the  summer  the  Turks  under  Mussa 
Pasha  successfully  defended  Silistria  against 
ninety  thousand  Russians  under  Prince  Pas- 
kiewitsch,  finally  compelling  them  to  raise 
the  siege,  and,  after  defeating  them  at  Giur- 
gevo,  forced  them  to  evacuate  the  princi- 
palities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

Although  the  special  cause  of  the  war  was 
thus  removed,  England  and  France  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  contest  until  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  should  be  deprived  of  the 
means  for  future  aggressions  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forts  which  guarded  the  harbor 
and  the  immense  magazines  ojf  Sevastopol. 

In  September,  1854,  an  expedition  com- 
posed of  English,  French  and  Turkish 
troops  landed  at  Eupatoria,  in  the  peninsula 
of  the  Crimea,  and,  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  gained  a  brilliant  vidlory  over  the 
Russians  under  Prince  Menschikoff  at  Alma. 
A  few  days  afterward  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
died,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army 
was  assigned  to  General  Canrobert.  The 
siege  of  Sevastopol  commenced  on  the  17th 
ofOdlober,  1854,  when  the  allies  opened  their 
first  bombardment  on  the  town,  which  was 
gallantly  defended  by  the  Russian  garrison 
under  Colonel  Todleben  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  Russians  sent  large  reinforcements 
to  their  army  in  the  Crimea  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  allies  to  ev^acuate  the 
peninsula.  On  the  25th  of  Odlober,  1854, 
occurred  the  famous  battle  of  Balaklava,  in 
which  the  English  Light  Cavalry  Brigade 
was  almost  totally  destroyed  in  a  reckless 
charge  upon  the  strong  Russian  position. 
This  memorable  charge  was  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken 
order,  down  a  long  valley  swept  from  both 
sides  and  from  both  ends  by  the  Russian 
cannon. 
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"CaDDon  to  right  of  them. 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volleyed  and  thundered. 
Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well. 
Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell. 
Rode  the  six  hundred." 
Large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  continued 
to  pour  into  the  Crimea  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  beleaguered  fortress  of  Sevas- 
topol;   and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1854, 
was  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  Inkemiann, 
in    which    eight 
thousand  English 
troops   held   their 
ground     firmly 
against  fifty  thou- 
sand Russians  un- 
der   Prince    Men- 
schikoflf  for  seven 
hours,    when    the 
appearance    of    a 
French     force    of 
six  thousand  men 
under    General 
Bosquet  soon  de- 
cided   the    battle 
against   the   Rus- 
sians,   who    were 
driven  with  heavy 
loss  into  the  fort- 
ress of  Sevastopol. 
The  allied  armies 
suffered  mote  from 
disease  than  from 
the  casualties  of  battle ;  and  the  hardships 
of  the   British  troops  were  aggravated  by 
the  mismanagement  of  their  commissariat, 
which  left  brave  soldiers  dying  from  hun- 
ger, sickness  and  cold  within  a  few  miles 
of  abundant   supplies   of  clothing,   medi- 
cines  and   stores.     This  sad  condition  of 
the   British  army  produced   such   popular 
indignation  in  England  that  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Roebuck  the  House  of  Commons  passed 
a  resolution  of  inquiry  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven ;  whereupon  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  his  colleagues  resigned,  Jan- 
nary  39.  1855.    After  some  delay  a  new  Co- 


alition Administration  under  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  was  formed;  but  a  slight  diflEculty  in  re- 
gard to  the  committee  of  investigation  intO' 
the  affairs  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea 
soon  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Peelite 
Tories,  thus  leaving  Lord  Falmerston  at 
liberty  to  form  a  purely  Whig  Cabinet. 

The  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  British  sol- 
diers in  the  Crimea  were  alleviated  through 
the  merciful  ministrations  of  Miss  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  headed  a  band  of  volun- 
teer nurses  from  England,  thus  winning  for 
herself  a  fame  which  has  passed  her  name 
into  history  witt 
those  who  have  de- 
voted   themselves- 
to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

On    the    2d    of 
March,    1855,   the 
Emperor  Nicholas- 
died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  Rus- 
sian throne  by  his 
son     Al,EXANDER 
II.,  who  declared 
his   resolution   of 
adhering     to    the 
policy  of  his  father. 
A  conference  com- 
posed of  represent- 
atives of  England, 
France,    Turkey 
and    Russia    wa» 
held  at  Vienna,  in 
the  spring  of  1855, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  restor- 
ation of   peace;    but,   as    Russia    rejetSled 
the  demand  of  the  allied  powers  that  the 
war-vessels  of  all  nations  should  be  excluded 
from   the  Black  Sea,  the  efforts  for  peace 
failed  ;  and  Sardinia  joined  the  allied  powers- 
in  their  war  against  Russia,  and  sent  fifteen 
thousand  troops  to  join  the  allied  army  ia 
the  Crimea, 

The  English  plenipotentiary  at  Vienna, 
Lord  John  Russell,  had  offered  such  humil- 
iating sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  peace  that 
popular  indignation  in  England  forced  him 
to  retire  from  Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry. 
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The  Empress  Eugenie  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
March  14,  1855 — an  event  hailed  throughout 
France  with  most  extravagant  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  An  attempt  on  the  Emperor's 
life  was  made  as  he  was  riding  near  the 
.    Barrier  de  V  Etoile,  in  Paris,  April  28,  1855. 

During  the  spring  of  1855  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie 
visited  Queen  Vi<5loria  in  England,  and 
during  the  summer  of  the  same  year  the 
British  queen  returned  the  compliment  by 
visiting  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at  Paris. 
During  that  year  the  second  World's  Fair, 
or  International  Exposition,  was  held  at 
Paris. 

In  the  meantime  hostilities  were  pros- 
ecuted with  vigor  in  the  Crimean  peninsula. 
On  the  17th  of  February',  1855,  ^^^  Russians 
assaulted  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Turks 
at  Eupatoria,  but  were  repulsed  after  a  fierce 
engagement  A  severe  battle  between  the 
Russians  and  the  French  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1855,  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  over  two  thousand  men,  and  the  French 
six  hundred  men.  The  second  bombard- 
ment of  Sevastopol  commenced  on  the  9th 
of  April,  and  continued  for  several  days. 
The  incompetent  Canrobert  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  French  forces  by  the 
able  and  energetic  General  Pelissier.  The 
third  bombardment  of  Sevastopol,  which 
commenced  on  the  6th  of  June,  resulted  in 
giving  the  French  possession  of  the  Mame- 
lon,  while  the  English  captured  the  Round 
Tower.  On  the  i8th  of  June — the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Waterloo — the  French 
assailed  the  MalakoflF  Tower,  while  the  Eng- 
lish at  the  same  time  stormed  the  Redan. 
Both  attacks  were  repulsed.  On  the  28th, 
June,  1855,  Lord  Raglan  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  English 
forces  by  General  Simpson.  On  the  i6th  of 
August  sixty  thousand  Russians  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  assault  upon  the  French  and 
the  Sardinians  at  Tchernaya.  In  the  mean- 
time a  British  fleet  had  entered  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  captured  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  and 
destroyed  vast  quantities  of  stores  and 
provisions. 

While  the  events  just  related  were  occur- 


ring in  the  Crimean  peninsula,  hostilities 
were  being  prosecuted  in  other  quarters. 
On  the  9th  of  August,  1855,  the  combined 
English  and  French  fleet  in  the  Baltic, 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  Sweaborg,  which  was  contin- 
ued until  the  nth,  without  effedling  any 
important  result. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  1855,  com- 
menced the  fourth  bombardment  of  Sevas- 
topol. On  the  8th  the  French  captured  the 
Malakoff,  after  a  furious  assault;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  English  were  repulsed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  Redan.  The  fall  of  the 
Malakoff*  rendered  a  further  defense  of  the 
place  useless;  and  on  the  9th,  September, 
1855,  the  Russians  evacuated  the  southern 
side  of  Sevastopol,  and  left  the  town  and 
the  harbor  in  the  possession  of  the  allies. 

On  the  15th  of  0<5lober,  1855,  General 
Bazaine,  with  fifteen  thousand  French  and 
four  thousand  English  troops  from  the  al- 
lied army  in  the  Crimea,  landed  at  Kinbum, 
and  captured  that  post  after  a  fierce  bom- 
bardment. Late  in  November  the  Turks 
under  Omar  Pasha  achieved  a  glorious 
vidlory  at  the  river  Ingour,  when  they  forced 
a  passage  over  the  stream,  and  compelled 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  their  position  and 
retreat  to  Kutais. 

Important  events  occurred  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1855, 
the  Turkish  forces,  under  the  command  of 
the  English  General  Williams,  repulsed 
an  attack  of  the  Russians  upon  the  town  of 
Kars;  and  the  place  was  defended  success- 
fully until  the  28th  of  November,  1855, 
when  the  Turkish  garrison  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  the  town  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

Early  in  1856  an  armistice  was  proclaim- 
ed. Soon  afterward  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Sardinia,  Turkey 
and  Russia  assembled  in  Paris ;  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon  on  Sunday, 
March  30,  1856.  By  this  treaty  the  Czai 
Alexander  II.  relinquished  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  House  of  Romanoff' ;  Tur- 
key was  admitted  into  the  European  States- 
System,  and  its  independence  was  guaran- 
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■teed  by  the  Powers ;  Servia  and  her  native 
prince,  though  tributary  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  were  placed  under  the  protedliou 
of  the  Five  Great  Powers ;  the  Sultan's 
Christian  5ubje<5ls  were  to  be  secured  in  cer- 
tain privileges ;  the  Danube  and  the  Black 
Sea  were  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of 
■all  nations;  allvesselsof  war  were  excluded 
from  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Russian  forts  and 
arsenals  on  the  Black  Sea  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed; the  Russian  fortess  of  NicolaiefT 
was  to  be  dismantled  ;  and  the  Czar  was  to 


ENGLAND'S  WABS  IN  ASIA. 
In  the  year  of  the  termination  of  her  war 
with  Russia,  1856,  England  became  in- 
volved in  wars  with  China  and  Persia.  The 
quarrel  with  China  grew  out  of  a  trifling  inci- 
dent. A  Chinese  lorcha,  orsmall  vessel, was 
fired  upon  by  the  Chinese  for  some  infrac- 
tion of  their  police  regulations.  As  the  ves- 
sel was  said  to  have  borne  the  British  flag, 
the  English  regarded  the  aiftion  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  as  a  national  insult, 
though  it  had  never  been  proven  that  the 
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•renounce  all  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  eagle's 
quill  mounted  with  gold  and  gems,  with 
which  the  treaty  was  signed,  was  presented 
to  the  Empress  Eugenie  of  France.  A  sa- 
lute of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  proclaimed  the  tidings  of  peace  to 
the  people  of  the  French  capital.  Thus 
closed  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  more 
than  one  million  of  men  perished  in  battle 
^nd  of  disease. 


vessel  was  under  British  colors.  The  Brit- 
ish demanded  reparation  from  the  Chinese 
commissioner,  Yeh,  but  he  rejedled  their  de- 
maud.  Yeh's  refusal  brought  on  hostilities, 
and  the  navies  of  England  and  the  United 
States  became  involved  with  the  Chinese. 
France  also  sent  a  naval  armament  against 
China.  Great  Britain  sent  Lord  Elgin  as  aa 
envoy  to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  a  large  expe- 
dition accompanied  him  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions.    France  also  sent  an  ambassador 
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thither,  and  William  B.  Reed  was  sent  out 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  bombarded  and  took  Canton 
with  its  two  million  inhabitants,  December 
28, 1857.  Although  Commissioner  Yeh  was 
made  prisoner,  the  Chinese  Emperor  showed 
no  disposition  to  yield. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General 
of  British  India  by  Viscount  Canning.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months  the  British  de- 
clared war  against  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and 
an  Anglo-Indian  expedition  under  Generals 
Outram  and  Havelock  proceeded  to  Bushire, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  a  few  insignifi- 
cant conflidls,  in  which  the  Persians  were 
put  to  flight,  the  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din  was 
forced  to  make  peace  by  accepting  the 
terms  of  the  British;  and  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Paris,  March  4,  1857,  ^^  conceded  all  the 
British  demands,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
British  should  have  a  station  at  Bushire. 
The  British  troops  then  returned  to  India. 

SEPOY  MUTINY  IN  BRITISH  INDIA. 

But  in  1857  ^  struggle  of  far  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  Persian  and  Chinese  wars 
employted  the  military  strength  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire — ^namely,  the  war  produced  by 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  or  Hindoos  in 
military  ser\nce  of  the  East  India  Company; 
and  Generals  Outram  and  Havelock  return- 
ed from  Persia  in  time  to  encounter  the 
greatest  peril  that  had  ever  menaced  Eng- 
land's dominion  in  the  East.  Thus  a  cen- 
tury after  Colonel  Robert  Clive  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  England's  empire  in  India, 
by  his  decisive  vi<5lory  at  Plassey,  was  the 
first  serious  attack  made  to  overthrow  that 
powerful  dominion. 

In  the  century  from  1757  to  1857  the 
British  Indian  Empire  had  grown  by  con- 
quest and  annexation  until  it  embraced  the 
whole  of  Hindoostan,  except  the  native 
states  of  Nepaul,  Bhootan  and  Cashmere  in 
the  North,  and  the  few  French  and  Portu- 
guese colonies  on  the  coast.  Thus  almost 
all  of  that  vast  and  populous  country,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Comorin  on  the  south  to 
the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  and  from  the 


frontiers  of  Burmah  on  the  east  to  the  Indus 
and  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  on  the  west, 
and  containing  a  population  of  two  hundred 
millions,  was  ruled  by  British  law  and  Brit- 
ish influence. 

For  a  long  time  the  Mohammedans  of 
India  had  been  dissatisfied  with  their  sub- 
ordinate position.  When,  in  1849,  I/>rd 
Dalhousie,  Governor  -  General  of  British 
India,  compelled  the  titular  King  of  Delhi  to 
exchange  the  fortress  of  Delhi  for  the  royal 
palace  of  the  Kootub,  the  hatred  of  the  Delhi 
Mohammedans  against  the  British  govern- 
ment was  increased.  When  the  Kingdom 
of  Oude  was  annexed  to  the  British  Indian 
Empire,  in  1856,  many  of  the  Sepoys  com- 
prising the  Bengal  army  who  were  natives 
of  Oude  were  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  indignation  ;  and  they  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing all  the  Mohammedan  sedls  in  India,  with 
the  view  of  freeing  themselves  from  British 
power. 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  which  fa- 
vored the  cause  of  the  Mohammedans  of  In- 
dia. It  had  been  rumored  among  the  Hin- 
doos that  the  British  government  had  re- 
solved to  compel  all  its  subjedls  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion,  and  abolish  the  dis- 
tindlions  of  caste  which  prevail  among  the 
Hindoos.  Early  in  1857  ^^  East  India 
Company  armed  its  Hindoo  soldiers  with 
the  Enfield  rifles,  for  which  cartridges  greased 
with  pig*s  and  cow's  fat  were  used.  The 
Hindoos  are  forbidden  by  their  religion  to 
taste  animal  food;  and,  as  the  ends  of  the 
greased  cartridges  must  be  bitten  off",  the 
Sepoys  believed  that  by  using  them  they 
would  become  defiled,  lose  their  caste  and 
be  bound  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  mas- 
ters. Mohammedan  emissaries  secretly 
aroused  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hindoos, 
for  the  advancement  of  their  own  rebellious 
schemes. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1857,  niany 
of  the  regiments  composed  of  Sepoys  in  the 
Bengal  army  manifested  a  mutinous  spirit. 
The  19th  and  34th  regiments,  the  Oude 
irregular  infantry,  and  a  part  of  the  3d  light 
cavalry  at  Meerut,  were  the  first  to  rise  in 
rebellion.     Other  Sepoy  regiments  followed 
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their  example;  and  before  long  the  whole 
Hindoo  portion  of  the  Bengal  army,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
stood  in  armed  opposition  to  the  British 
government.  The  rebellion  was  purely  a 
mutiny  and  not  a  popular  insurredtion. 

On  the  nth  of  May,  1857,  ^  party  of  mu- 
tineers from  Meerut  fiendishly  massacred 
all  the  English  residents  at  Delhi;  but  a 
small  English  force  under  the  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby  blew  up  the  arsenal  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels. 

At  Cawnpore  three  hundred  English 
troops  under  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  and  five 
hundred  women  and  children,  were  attacked 
and  besieged  by  a  body  of  mutineers  under 
Nana  Sahib,  a  Mahratta  prince.  When  Nana 
Sahib  found  that  he  could  not  take  the  place 
by  force,  he  offered  the  garrison  and  the 
women  and  the  children  a  safe  passage  to 
Allahabad,  if  they  would  evacuate  Cawn- 
pore ;  but  no  sooner  had  they  embarked  on 
boats  in  the  river  than  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  treacherous  mutineers,  and  many  of 
their  number  were  killed.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  who  had  surrendered  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  were  massacred 
soon  afterward. 

'  At  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  at  the 
head  of  an  English  force,  defeated  a  large 
body  of  rebel  Sepoys ;  but  he  was  afterward 
besieged  in  the  residency  at  that  place,  and 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  sally  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  1857. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land on  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  hitherto  loyal  Bengal  army 
and  the  fiendish  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
mutineers.  Within  four  months  thirty 
thousand  troops  were  sent  from  Great  Britain 
to  India  for  the  suppression  of  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  and  the  full  restoration  of  British 
authority  in  Hindoostan,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  sent  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  India. 

General  Havelock,  with  British  and  loyal 
Hind«x)  troops,  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
English  garrison  under  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
at  Cawnpore.     He  reached  that  place  after 


marching  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles 
and  fighting  four  engagements  with  the 
mutineers,  and  after  Nana  Sahib  had  treach- 
erously massacred  the  women  and  children, 
as  already  stated.  When  Havelock  ap- 
proached Cawnpore,  Nana  Sahib  and  his 
insurgent  band  fled  ;  but  they  were  pursued, 
and  were  defeated  eight  times  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  by  the  force  under  Havelock. 
The  Sepoy  regiments  at  Dinapore  mutinied 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1857;  ^^^»  having  fled 
from  the  station,  they  were  pursued  and  de- 
feated by  Major  Eyre  of  the  Bengal  artillery. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1857,  ^^ 
British  force  before  Delhi,  which  had  quietly 
watched  the  insurgents  who  had  held  pos- 
session of  that  famous  city,  was  reinforced  by 
English  and  Sikh  troops ;  and  on  the  25th. 
August,  1857,  ^^  mutineers  were  defeated 
at  Nujuffghur  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  7lh 
of  September  the  British  commenced  be- 
sieging Delhi  with  vigor.  The  whole  Brit- 
ish force  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men. 
On  the  14th  of  September,  General  Wilson, 
the  British  commander,  divided  his  army 
into  four  columns.  Two  of  the.se  columns 
carried  the  Cashmere  and  Water  bastions  by 
storm  on  the  same  day.  The  Cashmere  gate 
was  blown  up,  when  the  third  column  joined 
the  other  two  in  the  assault ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  day  the  British  were  masters  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city.  The 
fourth  column  was  repulsed  in  an  attack 
upon  the  city.  On  the  15th,  September, 
1857,  t^^  British  shelled  the  palace  and  bat- 
tered the  magazine  ;  and  on  the  i6th  a  Brit- 
ish storming  party  rushed  forward,  where- 
upon the  insurgent  artillerymen  fled  in 
dismay,  leaving  the  British  in  possession  of 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  and  i8th 
the  British  gained  several  important  advan- 
tages; and  after  several  more  assaults  the 
mutineers  entirely  evacuated  the  city  of 
Delhi,  which  came  into  the  military  posses- 
sion of  the  English  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1857.  A  great  part  of  the  town  was 
laid  in  ruins  and  filled  with  corpses,  and 
numbers  of  captured  mutineers  were  put  to 
a  cruel  death. 

Since  June,  1857,  a  large  body  of  English 
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troops  and  women  aad  children  had  been 
besieged  in  the  residency  at  Lucknow  by 
fifty  thousand  insurgents.  While  marching 
to  their  relief,  Genera]  Havelock  defeated 
forty  thousand  insurgents  in  the  battle  of 
Munganvar,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1857, 
After  a  forced  inarch  of  four  days,  Havelock 
and  his  troops  appeared  at  Lucknow,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  and  relieved  the  brave 
garrison.  After  severe  fighting  the  rebel 
Sepoys  were  repulsed  in  all  their  assaults, 
but  they  still  continued  the  siege  with  vigor. 


which  place,  after  a  vigorous  siege,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  on  the  17th  of 
March,  185S. 

After  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  Gwalior  be- 
came the  stronghold  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion; 
but  in  June,  1858,  that  strong  place  was 
compelled  to  the  yield  to  the  British  arms; 
after  which  the  war  assumed  a  guerrilla 
charatfler,  and  small  bands  roamed  over 
various  parts  of  India  until  the  close  of 
i8s9,  when  peace  was  fully  restored  and 
British   authority  was  completely  reestat>- 


SLAtTCHTER  GATE  AT  LUCKNOW. 


On  the  I2th  of  November,  1857,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  arrived  at  Lucknow  with  a  strong 
English  force,  and  took  the  garrison,  along 
with  the  women  and  children,  to  Cawnpore. 
In  December,  1857,  Cawnpore  was  at- 
tacked by  twenty-five  thousand  rebel  Se- 
poj-s;  but  the  timely  arrival  of  the  British 
force  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  saved  the 
place,  and  obliged  the  mutineers  to  retire, 
after  a  severe  engagement.  Soon  afterward 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  laid  siege  to  Lucknow, 
6— 102.-U.  H. 


lished  in  India.  The  adive  power  of  the 
rebellion  had  passed  away  with  the  fall  of 
Gwalior,  in  the  summer  of  1858;  and  soon 
after  that  event  the  Governor- General,  Lord 
Canning,  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  and  the  re- 
storation of  peace  to  British  India.  Many 
of  the  vanquished  rebels  were  put  to  death 
in  a  most  barbarous  manner  in  revenge  for 
their  cruel  massacres,  some  of  them  being 
tied  to  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  and  blown 
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to  atoms.  A  very  important  result  of  the 
mutiny  was  the  transfer,  in  the  summer  of 
1858,  of  the  government  of  British  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown,  by  adl  of  the  British  Parliament 

FRANCE  AND   ENGLAND. 

The  general  eledlion  in  France  in  1857  for 
members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  returned 
but  half  a  dozen  deputies  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Among 
these  opposition  deputies  was  General  Ca- 
vaignac,  whose  subsequent  premature  death 
relieved  the  Emperor  of  a  dangerous  oppo- 
nent in  the  Corps  Legislatif.  A  four  days* 
conference  between  the  Emperors  of  France 
and  Russia  was  held  at  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Wiirtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1857 ;  the  Queen  of  Greece  being 
present. 

In  January,  1858,  while  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  passing  the  Italian 
Opera  House  in  Paris,  three  hollow  projec- 
tiles were  aimed  at  the  Emperor's  person, 
killing  and  wounding  a  number  of  persons. 
The  Italian  refugees,  Orsini  and  Pierri,  who 
made  this  attempt  at  regicide,  were  punished 
with  death. 

It  was  believed  that  the  conspiracy  to  as- 
sassinate the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  origi- 
nated among  the  foreign  refugees  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  introduced  a 
bill  into  Parliament  for  the  alteration  of  the 
law  regarding  conspiracies,  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  against  similar  plots  in  the 
future.  The  excited  language  of  the  French 
press  and  the  French  army  led  to  the  belief 
that  Lord  Palmerston' s  bill  had  been  pre- 
sented in  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  French  government.  Great  offense  was 
thus  given  to  the  Liberal  party  in  England, 
which  was  composed  of  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals, and  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Whig  party  as  the  opponent  of  the  Tories, 
or  Conservatives.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
censured  for  too  much  subserviency  to  the 
didlation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
this  precautionary  measure,  and  his  bill  was 
rejedted  by  the  House  of  Commons.     Lord 


Palmerston' s  credit  suffered  greatly  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  popular  impression  in  England. 
It  seemed  for  some  time  that  the  amicable 
relations  between  England  and  France  would 
be  interrupted  by  a  war  between  the  two 
nations,  and  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  volunteers  was  raised  in  Eng- 
land. The  storm  of  popular  indignation 
forced  Lord  Palmerston  to  resign,  where- 
upon a  Conservative  Ministry  under  Lord 
Derby  came  into  oflSce  for  a  few  months. 

The  common  sense  of  the  English  and 
French  nations  averted  the  danger  of  war 
between  them.  Queen  Victoria  was  present 
at  the  ceremonies  of  the  opening  of  the  great 
basin  in  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg ;  and  on 
August  4,  1858,  Queen  Vi<Storia  and  Prince 
Albert  were  entertained  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  on 
board  the  French  man-of-war  Bretagne\  after 
which  the  royal  and  imperial  party  landed 
and  inspedled  the  fortifications  of  Cherbourg. 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  her  royal  consort 
left  France  the  next  day,  under  a  triple 
salute ;  and  the  ffites  lasted  until  the  8th, 
August,  1858,  when  they  were  closed  by  the 
dedication  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon.  The 
Parliamentary  eledlions  in  England  in  1859 
restored  Lord  Palmerston  to  power,  and  he 
remained  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
until  his  death  in  the  fall  of  1865. 

WAR  OF  ITAUAN  NATIONALITY. 

Count  Cavour — the  able  statesman  and 
Prime  Minister  of  King  Vidlor  Emmanuel  II. 
of  Sardinia — devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  nationality  and  freedom,  and  his 
efforts  were  seconded  by  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  of  France. 

During  the  reception  of  foreign  ministers, 
at  his  palace,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1859,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  in  speaking  to  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  France  about  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  made  some  remarks  which 
were  regarded  by  all  who  heard  them  as  im- 
plying a  threat  of  war ;  and  it  soon  appeared 
that  France  was  arming  on  an  extensive 
scale.  A  marriage  was  negotiated  between 
Prince  Napoleon,  the  Emperor's  cousin,  and 
the   Princess  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Vi<ftor 
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Kmmanuel  II.,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  was 
an  avowed  opponent  of  Austria  with  respedl 
to  the  question  of  Italian  independence  ;  and 
events  indicated  the  speedy  approach  of  war. 
The    King    of    Sardinia,    supported   by 
France,  was  now  making  earnest  prepara- 
tions for  war.     Austria  demanded  that  Sar- 
dinia should  immediately  disarm.      Great 
Britain  and  Russia  endeavored  to  avert  hos- 
tilities by  negotiation,  but  Austria's  demand 
for  the  immediate  disarmament  of  Sardinia 
was  opposed  by  the  other  powers.     Austria 
then  proposed  that  all  the  powers  should 
disarm.      This  was  agreed  to  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  England,  France  and  Sardinia ;  but 
the  prox>osition  that  the  Italian  states  should 
be  represented  in  a  congress  of  the  Five 
Great    Powers  was    opposed    by    Austria, 
which  still  insisted  on  the  immediate  dis- 
armament of  Sardinia.     This  demand  was 
still  obje<5led  to  by  the  other  powers  ;  and,  as 
Austria  would  not  recede  from  the  position 
which  she  had  taken,  all  hopes  for  an  ami- 
cable settlement  of  the  difficulty  were  dis- 
pelled. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1859,  Austria 
sent  to  Sardinia  an  ultimatum,  demanding 
the  immediate  disbandment  of  her  Italian 
volunteers,  allowing  only  three  days  for  a 
reply,  and  threatening  war  in  case  of  a  re- 
je<5lion  of  the  demand.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia rejedled  the  Austrian  ultimatum;  and 
the  Chambei^  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  im- 
mediately summoned,  conferred  upon  him 
didlatorial  powers.  On  the  26th  of  April, 
1859,  the  Austrian  army,  in  three  divisions, 
numbering  together  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  crossed  the  Tidno  and  in- 
vaded Sardinia. 

When  intelligence  of  the  Austrian  inva- 
sion of  Sardinia  reached  France,  a  manifesto 
prepared  by  the  French  Emperor  was  pre- 
sented in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  declaring 
that  Prance  would  stand  by  Sardinia.  Large 
bodies  of  French  troops  were  now  pushed 
forward  into  Italy  with  the  utmost  haste; 
and  on  the  loth  o(  May  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.,  leaving  the  government  of 
France  in  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie as  regent,  left  Paris  to  take  command 


of  the  French  troops  in  person.  On  the 
12th,  May,  1859,  he  reached  Genoa,  where 
he  met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception. 

After  having  exhausted  the  country  which 
they  had  invaded,  the  Austrians  fell  back 
slowly  toward  I/>mbardy.  The  first  battle 
of  the  War  of  Italian  Nationality  was  fought 
on  May  20,  1859,  at  Montebello — the  same 
place  where  on  the  9th  of  June,  1800,  the 
French  under  General  Lannes  defeated  the 
Austrians.  After  desperate  fighting  the 
Austrians  were  defeated  with  considerable 
loss.  The  French,  who  were  commanded 
by  General  Forey,  lost  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  on  the  side  of  the  French  was 
General  Beuret.  On  the  following  day, 
May  21,  1859,  a  slight  engagement  occurred 
between  the  Austrians  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  allied  army  under  General  Cialdini. 

A  body  of  Italian  volunteers  under  Gen- 
eral Garibaldi  invaded  Lombardy  and  cap- 
tured Varese,  where  they  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  Austrians  on  the  26th  of  May.  After 
a  fierce  conflict  on  the  27th,  the  Italians 
took  possion  of  Como,  the  Austrians  retreat- 
ing to  Camerletta,  where  they  were  again 
defeated  and  compelled  to  continue  their  re- 
treat. On  the  29th  of  May  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  left  Vienna  for  the 
seat  of  war,  and  arrived  at  Verona  on  the 
31st.  On  the  29th  the  Sardinians  crossed 
the  Sesia  and  forced  the  Austrian  works  at 
Palestro,  capturing  two  pieces  of  artillery 
and  some  small  arms  and  prisoners.  On  the 
31st  twenty-five  thousand  Austrians  were 
severely  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
Palestro.  On '  the  ist  of  June  a  French 
force  under  General  Niel  expelled  the  Aus- 
trians from  Novara,  after  an  insignificant 
conflidl.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  enter- 
ed Novara  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  meeting  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Magenta,  in  which  one  hun- 
dred thousand  French  and  Sardinians  under 
General  MacMahon  were  engaged.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  men  in  killed,  wound- 
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ed  and  prisoners.  After  the  battle,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia  entered  Milan,  where  they  were 
welcomed  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
Napoleon  III.  published  a  proclamation  to 
the  Italian  people,  declaring  his  intention  of 
securing  to  Italy  nationality  and  independ- 
ence ;  and  Vidlor  Emmanuel  issued  a  proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  Lombardy,  declar- 
ing that  country  united  with  Sardinia. 

On  the  8th  of  June  occurred  the  battle  of 
Melegnano,  which  lasted  nine  hours,  and 
in  which  thirty  thousand  Austrians  were 
engaged.  The  Austrians  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  thirty-two  hundred  men  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  On  the  24th 
of  June,  1859,  was  fought  the  famous  battle 
of  Solferino,  in  which  the  contending  forces 
on  each  side  numbered  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  and  in  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  King  Vidlor  Em- 
manuel commanded  their  troops  in  person. 
This  sanguinary  conflidl  raged  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  resulted  in  the  utter  defeat 
of  the  Austrians,  who  were  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat. 

The  rapid  successes  of  Napoleon  III.  ex- 
cited alarm  in  Germany ;  and  Prussia  and 
the  Germanic  Confederation  were  preparing 
to  take  part  in  the  war  as  allies  of  Austria, 
thus  checking  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  vidtory,  and 
obliging  him  to  conclude  a  hasty  peace. 

An  armistice  was  agreed  to  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1859;  and  on  the  nth  of  the  same 
month  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Villa 
Franca  between  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Austria.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  the 
following  basis:  The  formation  of  the  Italian 
Confederation,  under  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  Pope;  the  cession  of  Lom- 
bardy by  Austria  to  France,  in  trust  for  Sar- 
dinia ;  and  Venetia,  although  retained  by 
Austria,  ^to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
Italian  Confederation,  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia was  dissatisfied  with  this  treaty;  and 
his  Prime  Minister,  Count  Cavour,  imme- 
diately resigned.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  now  left  Italy,  and  arrived  at  his  palace 


of  St.  Cloud  on  the  17th  of  July.  A  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  was  agreed  upon  at 
Zurich,  in  November,  1859. 

RISE  OF  THE   KINGDOM   OF  ITAXrY. 

The  Peace  of  Villa  Franca  was  very  far 
from  satisfying  the  desire  for  Italian  nation- 
ality».  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
severely  censured  for  permitting  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena 
to  return  to  their  dominions.  King  Vidlor 
Emmanuel  II.  of  Sardinia  refused  to  enter 
into  a  scheme  for  an  Italian  Confederation ; 
and  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma  and  the  Papal 
State  of  Romagna  petitioned  the  Sardinian 
king  to  annex  them  to  his  dominions.  The 
King  of  Sardinia  proceeded  with  great  cau- 
tion in  acceding  to  this  request.  A  popular 
vote  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma  and 
Romagna,  in  March,  i860,  resulted  in  over- 
whelming majorities  in  favor  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Upon  the 
annexation  of  the  Romagna,,  Pope  Pius  IX. 
excommunicated  the  invaders  ofTiis  domin- 
ions, without  mentioning  any  one  by  name ; 
but  it  was  understood  that  this  anathema 
was  aimed  at  King  Vidlor  Emmanuel  II.  and 
his  supporters. 

Austria  viewed  these  changes  in  Italy 
without  offering  any  opposition.  It  was 
well  known  that  France,  though  anxious 
for  peace,  would  unite  with  Italy  against 
any  European  power  that  should  attempt  to 
thwart  a  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Italian  people.  France  and  her  Emperor 
were  the  sincere  friends  of  Italy;  but  Na- 
poleon III.  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interests, 
and  demanded  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  by  Sardinia  to  France  as  a  reward  for 
French  aid  in  the  struggle  for  Italian 
nationality.  The  question  of  the  cession 
of  the  provinces  to  France  was  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  their  inhabitants,  and  was  rati- 
fied by  their  votes  in  April,  i860. 

King  Ferdinand  V.  of  Naples  died  in  1859. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  II.. 
a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  who  soon  showed 
that  he  could  become  as  cruel  a  despot  as 
his  tyrannical  father.  The  Sicilians,  eJcasper- 
ated  at  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  encour- 
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aged  by  the  success  of  their  kinsmen  on  the 
Italian  mainland,  broke  out  into  open  re- 
volt at  Palermo,  Messina  and  Catania,  in 
March,  i860.  It  was  expedled  that  Sardinia 
would  favor  the  outbreak  in  Sicily,  but 
King  Vidlor  Emmanuel  II.  and  Count  Ca- 
vour  both  considered  it  most  prudent  not  to 
interfere.  The  Sicilians,  however,  received 
aid  from  another  quarter. 

General  Garibaldi,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  Sardinian  government,  sailed  from 
Genoa  with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
May  5,  i860.  He  landed  at  Marsala,  and 
proclaimed  him.self  Didlator  of  Sicily  **in 
the  name  of  Vi(5lor  Emmanuel  of  Italy." 
He  took  Palermo  with  his  little  band  of 
volunteers,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  Kin^ 
Francis  II.  of  Naples  at  Melazzo — a  vidlory 
which  gave  him  possession  of  all  Sicily  ex- 
cept Messina,  which  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Neapolitan  troops. 

Francis  II.  of  Naples  now  appealed  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  of  Sardinia  to  put  a 
stop  to  Garibaldi's  attack  upon  his  kingdom. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  though  he  had 
secretly  connived  at  Garibaldi's  expedition, 
declared  that  he  was  not  responsible  for 
that  leader's  attack  upon  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples.  Soon  afterward  Vi(5lor  Emmanuel 
II.,  who  feared  the  tendency  of  Garibaldi's 
republican  sympathies,  ordered  him  not  to 
take  any  steps  against  Naples  until  the  peo- 
ple of  Sicily  should  vote  in  favor  of  annex- 
ation to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Gari- 
baldi refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  crossed 
from  Sicily  to  the  mainland  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples  with  his  followers  at  Sparti- 
vento  on  the  night  of  August  20,  i860. 
The  "  Hero  of  the  Red  Shirt"  pushed  on, 
defeated  the  Neapolitan  troops  at  Reg- 
gio  and  San  Giovanni,  and  advanced  to- 
ward the  city  of  Naples.  King  Francis  II. 
fled  from  his  capital  to  Gaeta  in  a  Spanish 
man-of-war,  November  7,  i860;  and  the 
next  day  Garibaldi  entered  Naples  a  con- 
queror. 

Many  exiled  Neapolitan  patriots  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  King 
Francis  II.  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
Garibaldi  found  a  provisional  government 


organized  in  Naples  when  he  entered  the 
city.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
fearibaldi  to  withhold  his  conquests  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Neapolitan  re- 
publicans hoped  to  found  a  republic  in  South- 
ern Italy.  Their  schemes  caused  Count  Ca- 
vour  considerable  anxiety.  The  Papal  States 
were  likewise  causing  some  annoyance  be- 
cause of  the  guerrilla  warfare  which  the  ir- 
regular troops  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  maintained 
against  Sardinia,  and  Count  Cavour  warned 
the  Pope  that  if  those  outrages  did  not  cease 
immediately  the  Piedmontese  army  would 
invade  the  papal  dominions.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  formally  protested  against 
Count  Cavour's  threat,  but  that  was  a  mere 
formality.  As  the  French  Emperor  was  the 
sincere  friend  of  Italian  unity  and  national- 
ity, he  was  ready  to  aid  the  Italians  if  they 
were  attacked  by  any  other  European  power. 
As  Count  Cavour's  threat  was  unheeded  by 
the  Pope,  a  Piedmontese  army  under  Gen- 
eral Cialdini  marched  into  the  Papal  States, 
and  captured  Urbino,  Perugia  and  a  number 
of  other  towns. 

In  the  meantime  Garibaldi  was  joined  by 
a  number  of  volunteers  in  Naples  ;  and  he 
defeated  the  army  of  King  Francis  II.  of 
Naples  in  a  battle  on  the  Garigliano,  in 
Odlober,  i860.  King  Vidlor  Emmanuel  II. 
of  Sardinia  now  entered  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  to  secure  the  fruits  of  Garibaldi's 
vidlories,  and  Garibaldi  hailed  him  as 
'^King  of  Italy."  The  people  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  voted  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity in  favor  of  annexation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia,  and  their  wishes  were  gratified. 
Several  European  powers  expressed  their 
displeasure  at  these  changes ;  but  none  felt 
disposed  to  make  war  on  their  account,  par- 
ticularly as  a  war  with  Italy  on  this  ques- 
tion meant  a  war  with  France  likewise.  The 
British  government,  under  I^ord  Palmerston, 
openly  declared  its  sympathy  with  the  Ital- 
ian people. 

In  1861  all  the  states  of  Italy,  except  the 
papal  dominions,  the  small  republic  of  San 
Marino,  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Ve- 
netia,  were  united  into  one  monarchy  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  the  first  Italian  Par- 
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liament,  which  met  at  Turin,  in  February, 
1 86 1,  having  proclaimed  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.  of  Sardinia  King  of  Italy. 

Thus  far  all  had  been  attended  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  there  had  been  no  trouble  so 
far  as  the  Italian  people  were  concerned  in 
establishing  the  Kingdom  of  Italy;  but  dif- 
ficulties now  gathered  thick  and  fast  about 
King  Vidlor  Emmanuel.  Count  Cavour 
and  General  Garibaldi  could  not  agree;  and 
the  •*  Hero  of  the  Red  Shirt  '*  retired  to  his 
home  in  the  island  of  Caprera,  and  his  army 
of  volunteers  disbanded.  Messina  in  Sicily, 
and  Gaeta  on  the  mainland  of  the  old  King- 
dom of  Naples,  held  out  against  King  Vidlor 
Emmanuel.  Gaeta  was  defended  by  Francis 
II.  of  Naples  in  person,  or  rather  by  his 
young  queen,  Francis  II.  himself  being  an 
imbecile.  The  Italian  people  were  discon- 
tented, as  they  believed  that  Garibaldi, 
whom  they  idolized,  had  not  been  properly 
treated  by  King  Vidtor  Emmanuel. 

The  policy  which  Vidlor  Emmanuel  had 
pursued  in  Sardinia  toward  the  convents 
and  other  religious  bodies  was  now  put  in 
force  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  giving 
great  offense  to  the  superstitious  people  of 
that  region.  Brigandage  prevailed  in  the 
Abruzzi  distridls,  and  was  encouraged  by 
the  priests,  as  the  brigands  declard  that  they 
fought  for  King  Francis  II.  When  these 
brigands  were  defeated  they  would  seek 
refuge  in  the  Papal  States,  and  it  was 
charged  that  they  were  furnished  with  arms 
by  the  papal  authorities.  In  the  fall  of 
i860  they  became  so  bold  and  adlive  that 
Naples  itself  was  not  safe,  and  the  entire 
region  was  kept  in  a  state  of  terror. 

In  February,  1861,  Francis  II.  of  Naples 
fled  from  Gaeta  to  Rome,  and  Gaeta  sur- 
rendered to  the  Italian  forces.  About  the 
same  time  Generals  Cialdini  and  I^a  Mar- 
mora broke  the  power  of  the  brigands  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  Neapolitans  soon  per- 
ceived the  wisdom  of  the  measures  of  the 
Italian  government,  and  all  classes  among 
them  were  becoming  conciliated  by  Count 
Cavour' s  beneficent  reforms.  Confidence  in 
the  ** honest  king*'  returned,  and  Italian 
affairs  again  assumed  a  hopeful  aspect. 


In  the  summer  of  1861  the  able  statesman 
and  Prime  Minister,  Count  Cavour,  died ; 
and  his  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to 
King  Vi<5lor  Emmanuel  and  the  now-unified 
Italian  nation.  He  had  been  the  originator 
of  most  of  the  measures  that  had  given 
freedom  and  unity  to  Italy,  and  there  was 
no  one  really  capable  of  filling  his  place. 
His  successor  as  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  was 
fiaron  Ricasoli. 

All  parties  in  Italy  now  longed  for  the 
annexation  of  the  Papal  States  and  Venetia 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Garibaldi  was  re- 
solved upon  the  forcible  annexation  of 
Rome  to  the  Italian  kingdom ;  and  Rattazzi, 
the  successor  of  Ricasoli  as  Vi<5lor  Emman- 
uel's  Prime  Minister,  hoped  to  profit  by 
Garibaldi's  efforts  to  secure  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  united  Italy.  Count  Cavour  would 
have  commenced  by  arranging  the  matter 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who  was 
the  nominal  protedlor  of  the  Holy  See.  But 
Rattazzi  was  blind  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating the  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose 
troops  constituted  the  garrison  of  Rome,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  the  French  Emperor 
resolved  to  crush  Garibaldi's  movement  if  the 
Italian  government  did  not  do  so.  Thus 
Rattazzi  was  obliged  against  his  will  to 
take  sides  against  the  very  proje<5l  which  he 
had  encouraged. 

Garibaldi  raised  a  force  of  volunteers  in 
Sicil}'  and  landed  in  Italy.  He  defeated  an 
Italian  force  under  General  Cialdini  at 
Reggio,  September  28,  1862 ;  but  he  was 
defeated,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  an 
Italian  army  under  General  Pallavicini  at 
Aspromonte,  September  29,  1862.  The 
wounded  and  captive  Garibaldi  was  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  Spezzia.  He  declared 
in  his  defease  that  he  had  attacked  the  sol- 
diers of  Italy  against  his  will,  and  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  by  Rattazzi,  whose  in- 
competence was  responsible  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Rome  by  a  French  garrison.  Gari- 
baldi's declaration  aroused  such  a  storm  of 
popular  indignation  in  Italy  that  Rattazzi 
was  driven  from  ofiSce.  Garibaldi  was  con- 
veyed to  his  island  home  in  Caprera,  and 
King  Vi<5lor  Emmanuel  granted  a  general 
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amnesty  to  his  followers.  The  failure  of 
Garibaldi's  expedition  made  the  Italian 
people  more  determined  to  unite  Rome  and 
Venetia  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  September,  1864,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  Italy  and  France  by 
which  the  French  Emperor  agreed  to  with- 
draw his  garrison  from  Rome  in  order  to 
give  Pope  Pius  IX.  time  to  organize  a  mili- 
tary force  for  his  own  defense.  By  this 
convention  the  French  evacuation  of  Rome 
was  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
when  all  French  intervention  in  Italian 
affairs  was  to  cease.  In  consideration  of 
this  agreement,  the  King  of  Italy  pledged 
himself  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  Pope's 
temporal  power.  That  power  was  evidently 
approaching  its  end,  and  would  fall  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  the  protection  of  French  bayo- 
nets was  withdrawn.  The  new  Kingdom  of 
Italy  would  then  be  free  to  profit  by  the  fall 
of  the  papal  power,  which  she  had  bound 
herself  not  to  hasten. 

In  September,  1864,  the  capital  of  Italy 
was  removed  from  Turin  to  Florence — a  wise 
measure,  as  it  placed  the  seat  of  the  Italian 
government  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  where  it  would  be  safer  from  the 
attacks  of  Austria  than  at  Turin,  and  where 
it  was  much  nearer  to  Rome,  to  which  it 
would  be  removed  when  the  time  arrived  for 
that  grand  consummation  of  all  Italian  hopes. 

ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH  WARS  IN  ASIA. 

In  the  meantime  England  and  France  had 
been  prosecuting  wars  in  Asia.  In  1858 
Russia  and  the  United  States  united  with 
England  and  France  in  endeavoring  to  force 
China  to  negotiate  more  liberal  treaties  with 
the  Western  powers.  The  adlion  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  was  unsatisfadlory,  and 
the  English  and  French  forces  attacked  and 
captured  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
river,  and  advanced  to  Tien-tsin,  fifty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  Chinese 
government  then  yielded,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia 
and  the  United  States,  stipulating  for  the 
residence  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  Pekin, 
for  the  opening  of  several  other  Chinese 


ports  besides  the  five  named  in  the  Treaty 
of  Nankin,  for  trade  and  travel  under  certain 
conditions  in  the  entire  Chinese  Empire,  for 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Yangtse- 
kiang,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  transit- 
dues  question.  China  paid  to  Great  Britain 
an  indemnity  of  five-and-a-half  million  dol- 
lars, and  a  smaller  sum  to  France. 

As  usual,  China  sought  to  evade  her 
treaties  with  the  Western  powers ;  and  the 
Chinese  authorities  exerted  themselves,  by 
prescribing  a  most  unusual  route  for  the 
foreign  ambassadors  and  imposing  various 
and  vexatious  delays  upon  them,  to  prevent 
them  firom  reaching  the  Chinese  capital. 
Thereupon  the  British  ambassador  ordered 
Admiral  Hope,  the  commander  of  the  British 
fleet,  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Peiho  river. 
That  naval  commander  endeavored  to  obey 
the  ambassador's  orders,  but  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  by  the  forts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

Thereupon  the  British  and  French  am- 
bassadors withdrew  to  Shanghai  to  await 
instructions  from  their  respedlive  govern- 
ments. The  United  States  minister,  Mr. 
Ward,  decided  to  accept  the  Chinese  condi- 
tions; and,  after  enduring  many  inconveni- 
ences and  indignities,  he  finally  arrived  at 
Pekin;  but,  being  refused  an  interview  with 
the  Chinese  Emperor,  except  upon  condi- 
tions degrading  to  himself  and  his  nation, 
he  returned  in  disgust  to  Shanghai,  where 
he  joined  the  British  and  French  ambassa- 
dors. 

England  and  France  resented  China's  bad 
faith  by  renewing  the  war  with  that  empire, 
and  an  Anglo-French  expedition  was  sent 
against  Pekin.  The  allies  took  the  Peiho 
forts,  August  21,  i860,  and  occupied  Tien- 
tsin, August  24,  i860.  The  Chinese  ofiici- 
als  strove  to  check  the  progress  of  the  allies 
by  negotiation ;  but  the  English  and  French 
were  aware  of  the  design  of  the  treacherous 
mandarins,  and  the  allied  forces  advanced 
upon  the  Chinese  capital,  before  which  they 
arrived  Odlober  6,  i§6o.  The  allies  con- 
dudled  the  operations  before  Pekin  with 
vigor,  and  plundered  and  burned  the  Chinese 
Emperor's   summer  palace,   a  magnificent 
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edifice.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  capital  was 
surrendered  to  the  allies,  0(5tober  13,  i860 ; 
whereupon  the  Chinese  Emperor  found 
himself  obliged  to  yield,  and  he  renewed 
and  ratified  the  treaties  with  England  and 
France.  The  allied  forces  then  retired,  and 
China  h^s  ever  since  observed  her  treaties 
with  the  Western  powers. 

For  some  time  the  Christian  missionaries 
in  the  Empire  of  Anam  had  suffered  perse- 
cution and  cruel  treatment,  and  in  1858 
France  and  Spain  sent  a  joint  expedition 
against  that  empire  of  Farther  India.  The 
French  prosecuted  the  war  in  Anam  for  four 
years,  1858-1862,  taking  many  of  the  Anam- 
ese  towns,  and  finally  compelled  the  Em- 
peror of  Anam  to  accept  a  treaty  of  peace 
by  which  he  ceded  portions  of  the  coasts  of 
his  provinces  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China 
to  France. 

SPAIN'S  AFFAIRS. 

As  we  have  seen,  a  succession  of  popular 
generals — Espartero,  Narvaez  and  O'Don- 
nell — ruled  Spain  under  Queen  Isabella  II., 
keeping  that  kingdom  in  a  condition  of 
revolution  and  civil  war  for  twenty  years. 
In  1853  General  Narvaez  wa<»  exiled;  and 
in  1854  General  Espartero  organized  a  mili- 
tary insurredlion  in  Madrid,  and  made  him- 
self Prime  Minister.  The  queen-mother 
Maria  Christina  was  impeached,  whereupon 
she  fled  from  Madrid.  The  elder  Don  Car- 
los died  in  1855,  transmitting  his  claims  to 
the  Spanish  throne  to  his  son,  the  Count  de 
Montemolin. 

An  insurredlion  broke  out  at  Valencia  in 
1856.  Thereupon  Espartero  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  new  Ministry  under 
Marshal  O'Donnell,  July,  1856.  Aninsur- 
redlion  in  Madrid  was  quelled  by  Marshal 
O'Doiinell,  and  the  National  Guard  of 
Spain  was  disbanded,  July,  1856.  Marshal 
O'Donnell  also  quelled  insurredlions  at  Bar- 
celona and  Saragossa,  July,  1856  ;  but,  after 
being  made  Didlator,  he  was  forced  to  resign 
the  ofl&ce,  and  was  succeeded  as  Prime  Min- 
ister by  General  Narvaez,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  returned  from  exile. 

In  Odlober,  1859,  Spain  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  and 


Marshal  O'Donnell  commanded  the  Spanish 
army  which  invaded  Morocco.  The  Em- 
peror of  Morocco  proclaimed  a  *'  holy  war," 
and  sought  to  arouse  the  religious  zeal  of 
his  subjecfls  to  the  protecflion  of  their  coun- 
try against  invasion  and  to  the  defense  of 
Islam  against  the  foes  of  the  Koran.  The 
Spaniards  under  General  Prim  defeated  an 
army  of  forty  thousand  Moors,  Januar>-  2, 
1 860.  The  Moors  were  completely  defeated, 
and  were  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  of 
peace  didlated  by  Spain,  March  26,  i860. 

In  i860  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to 
overthrow  Queen  Isabella  II.,  and  to  make 
the  Count  de  Montemolin  King  of  Spain. 
In  i860  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  pro- 
posed to  recognize  Spain  as  a  first-class 
power;  but  England  refused,  and  the  project 
was  abandoned. 

In  1 86 1  the  annexation  of  San  Domingo 
to  Spain  was  ratified;  and  during  the  same 
year  Spain  joined  England  and  France  in 
sending  an  expedition  to  Mexico  to  obtain 
reparation  for  the  losses  of  English,  French 
and  Spanish  subje<5ls  in  Mexico;  but  Spain 
and  England  withdrew  their  forces  upon 
receiving  satisfa<5lion  from  the  Mexican  Re- 
public in  1862;  while  the  French  remained, 
and  sought  to  eredl  a  monarchy  in  Mexico. 

In  1863  Don  Juan  de  Bourbon  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  crown;  and  Mar- 
shal O'Donnell,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
again  become  Prime  Minister,  again  re- 
signed that  office.  During  the  same  >*ear 
an  insurredlion  broke  out  against  Spanish 
authority  in  the  newly-annexed  island  of 
San  Domingo. 

A  war  between  Spain  and  Peru  broke  out 
in  1864,  and  Spanish  fleets  proceeded  to  the 
coast  of  Peru.  During  the  same  year  Gen- 
eral Prim  was  exiled  for  conspiracy  against 
the  government.  General  Narvaez  again 
became  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  and  advis- 
ed the  relinquishment  of  San  Domingo;  but 
Queen  Isabella  II.  refused  to  follow  his 
counsel  in  this  matter. 

In  1865  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with 
Peru,  by  which  that  South  American  repub- 
lic was  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  war 
indemnity  to  Spain.      Queen  Isabella  IL 
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ordered  the  sale  of  the  crown-lands,  and  gave 
three-fourths  of  them  to  the  Spanish  nation. 
During  the  year  1865  Spain  relinquished  San 
Domingo.  During  the  same  year  Spain 
recognized  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
also  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Chili. 
In  January,  1866,  five  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics — Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecua- 
dor and  Venezuela  —  formed  an  alliance 
against  Spain.  Spanish  fleets  bombarded 
Valparaiso,  in  Chili,  and  Callao,  in  Peru. 
Peace  was  not  made  until  187 1,  though 
hostilities  had  cegised  for  several  years. 
During  1866  Spain  formally  recognized  and 
formed  a  treaty  with  the  five  Central  Amer- 
ican republics — Guatemala,  Honduras,  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  During 
the  same  year  General  Prim  led  an  insurrec- 
tion against  Queen  Isabella  II.;  but  the 
movement  was  foiled,  and  the  insurgents 
fled  into  Portugal  and  laid  down  their  arms. 

AFFAIRS  OF  PORTUGAI.. 

Queen  Maria  II.  of  Portugal  died  in 
1853,  ^^^  was  succeeded  on  the  Portuguese 
throne  by  her  son  Pedro  V.  As  he  was  a 
minor  when  he  became  king,  his  father, 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  adled  as  regent 
until  1855,  when  the  young  king  was  de- 
clared of  age.  Ferdinand  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  free  institutions,  and  inspired  his 
son  with  similar  sentiments.  Upon  assum- 
ing the  government,  Pedro  V.  exerted  him- 
self to  repair  the  evils  which  the  revolutions 
and  civil  wars  of  the  previous  reigns  had 
brought  upon  his  kingdom,  and  sought  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjedls.  In 
1 86 1  lyisbon  became  a  prey  to  the  ravages 
of  yellow  fever.  King  Pedro  V.  sought  to 
relieve  the  sufferers,  thus  exposing  himself 
to  the  pestilence,  to  which  he  fell  a  vidlim, 
dying  November  11,  1861. 

Pedro  V.  was  succeeded  as  King  of  Portu- 
gal by  his  brother,  I^uiz  I.  In  1868  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
Industrial  expositions  were  held  at  Oporto 
in  i866  and  1872.  In  1873  ^'^  floating 
debt  of  Portugal  was  consolidated.  Luiz  I. 
died  Oftober  19,  1889,  and  was  succeeded  on 
the  throne  by  his  son  Chari^es. 


AUSTRIA- HUNGARY. 

In  1 85 1  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  revoked  the  constitution  which  he 
had  granted  to  his  Empire  in  1849,  and  in 
1852  he  abolished  trial  by  jury  in  his  do- 
minions. In  1 856  the  Emperor  granted  am- 
nesty to  the  Hungarian  political  offenders 
of  1 848-' 49.  In  i860  he  removed  the  po- 
litical disabilities  of  the  Jews  in  his  Empire, 
but  he  restrained  the  liberty  of  the  press 
still  further.  During  the  same  year  fresh 
troubles  began  in  Hungary.  Legislative 
powers  were  granted  to  the  Reichsrath,  or 
Austrian  Parliament,  which  was  also  en- 
trusted with  the  control  of  the  public 
finances. 

In  1 86 1  there  was  great  dissatisfadlion 
throughout  the  Austrian  Empire  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's  re- 
adlionary  policy.  The  Emperor  published 
a  new  constitution  for  his  dominions.  Civil 
and  political  rights  were  granted  to  the 
Protestants  throughout  the  Empire,  except 
in  Hungary  and  Venetia.  The  Reichsrath 
assembled  April  29,  1861;  but  no  deputies 
were  present  from  Hungary,  Croatia,  Tran- 
sylvania, Venetia,  or  Istria.  The  Hun- 
garians demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  1848,  as  the  new  liberal  con- 
stitution did  not  satisfy  them.  In  July, 
1 86 1,  the  military  levied  taxes  in  Hungary. 
The  Emperor  refused  entire  independence 
to  Hungary ,  July  2 1 ,  1861.  The  Hungarian 
Diet  protested  against  the  Emperor's  adtion, 
August  20,  1 86 1,  and  was  dissolved  by  the 
Emperor  the  next  day,  August  21,  1861. 
The  magistrates  at  Pesth  resigned;  and  in 
December,  1861,  military  government  was 
established  in  Hungary. 

In  1862  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
granted  amnesty  to  the  Hungarians,  and 
prosecutions  ceased  on  November  19th  of 
that  year.  The  Ministry  of  Marine  was 
created,  and  the  principle  of  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility was  adopted  in  the  government 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Austrian 
army  was  reduced;  and  a  personal  liberty 
bill,  similar  to  the  English  Habeas  Corpus 
Law,  was  passed  by  the  Reichsrath.  In 
1864  Transylvania  accepted  the  new  impe- 
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rial  constitution  and  sent  deputies  to  the 
Reichsrath.  In  1864  Galicia  and  Cracow 
were  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  in  Russian  Poland. 

PRUSSIA  AND  GERMANY. 

The  decade  following  the  revolutionary 
storms  of  1 848-*  49  was  one  of  great  mate- 
rial development  in  Germany,  and  that  coun- 
try enjoyed  great  material  prosperity.  Com- 
merce and  manufa<5lures  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  the  North  German  states  great  at- 
tention was  paid  to  popular  education. 

In  1856  and  1857  there  was  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Switzerland  about  Neuf- 
chdtel,  but  Prussia  finally  relinquished 
her  claims  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 
In  1857  King  Frederick  William  IV.  of 
Prussia  lost  his  reason;  and  his  brother, 
Frederick  William  Lewis,  was  made  regent. 
In  1858  Prince  Frederick  William,  the  re- 
gent's son,  married  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England. 

The  unification  of  Italy,  in  1859,  i860  and 
1 86 1,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
Germany  in  reviving  the  hopes  of  those 
who  longed  for  the  unity  of  the  Fatherland 
and  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
of  Prussia,  January  2,  1861,  his  brother,  the 
Prince  Regent,  became  King  of  Prussia 
with  the  title  of  William  I.  The  new 
king  and  queen  were  crowned  at  Konigs- 
berg,  0<5lober  18,  1861.  William  I.  declared 
that  he  would  '*reign  by  the  grace  of  God." 
The  new  king  began  his  reign  with  the  de- 
termination to  reorganize  the  Prussian  army. 
In  1862  a  responsible  Ministry  was  estab- 
lished in  Prussia,  but  the  king  entered  upon 
a  rea<5lionary  policy.  The  government  was 
defeated  in  the  eledlions  for  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment relative  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  army,  as  it  involved  a  heavy  ex- 
penditure of  money;  but  King  William  I. 
persisted  in  his  course,  and  appointed  Count 
Otto  von  Bismarck-Schonliausen  as  his 
Prime  Minister,  Ocflober  8,  1862,  also  mak- 
ing him  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs. 


The  Prussian  king  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  for  Premier ;  as  Bismarck  was 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order,  and  was  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  king's  desire  to  make 
Prussia  the  leading  state  of  Germany.  He 
went  farther  than  King  William  I.,  and  was 
determined  to  drive  Austria  from  Germany. 
He  was  bold  and  fearless  in  everything  that 
he  undertook,  firm  and  despotic  in  the 
manner  of  executing  his  plans,  and  was  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  public  sentiment.  He 
was  thenceforth  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Prussian  policy ;  and 
with  his  aid  the  Prussian  king  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  his  scheme  of  army  reform,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Chambers,  and 
in  diredl  violation  of  the  Prussian  constitu- 
tion. Bismarck  declared  openly  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  that  the  traditional  contest  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  for  supremacy  in 
Germany  could  only  be  settled  by  "  blut 
und  eisen, "   *  *  blood  and  iron . ' ' 

Bismarck  informed  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  the  budget  was  deferred  until  1863. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  protested  against 
this  as  unconstitutional,  September  30,  1862. 
The  Chamber  of  Peers  passed  the  budget 
without  the  amendments  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  de- 
clared the  adlion  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
unconstitutional,  October  11,  1862.  King 
William  I.  prorogued  the  Chambers,  and 
announced  that  **the  budget  for  the  year 
1862,  as  decreed  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, having  been  reje<5led  by  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  on  the  ground  of  insuflSciency,  the 
government  of  His  Majesty  is  under  the 
necessity  of  controlling  public  affairs  outside 
the  constitution,"  Odlober  13,  1862. 

The  quarrel  of  King  William  I.  and  Bis- 
marck with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  con- 
tinued in  1863.  The  king  prorogued  the 
Chambers  and  resolved  to  govern  without  a 
Diet,  May  27,  1863 ;  and  severe  restriAions 
were  imposed  upon  the  press,  June  i,  1863. 
The  Crown  Prince  Frederick  William  dis- 
avowed participation  in  the  recent  adlion  of 
the  Ministry,  Junes,  1863. 

Austria  had  watched  the  course  of  Prussia 
with  ill-concealed  anxiety ;  and  in  August, 
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1863,  to  the  astonishment  of  Germany,  she 
summoned  a  congress  of  the  German  princes 
to  meet  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  make 
certain  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  the 
German  Confederation.  Prussia  declined 
to  participate  in  the  proposed  congress,  and 
the  Austrian  project  fell  through. 

THE  NEW  PRINCIPALITY   OP    ROUMANIA. 

In  1 86 1  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  died,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  Turkish  throne  by  his 
brother  Abdul  Aziz.  In  December,  1861, 
the  tributary  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  eredled  into  the  almost-in- 
dependent principality  of  Roumanian  with  a 
prince  eledled  by  the  people  and  confirmed 
by  the  Sultan.  Thus  Roumania  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  Ser- 
via,  being  virtually  independent,  and  ac- 
knowledging but  a  nominal  allegiance  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  1866  Charles  of 
Hohenzollem,  a  remote  relative  of  the  Prus- 
sian royal  family,  was  eledted  Prince  ot 
Roumania  by  the  Roumanian  Chambers. 

FRENCH   INVASION   OF  MEXICO. 

In  December,  1861,  a  combined  French, 
Spanish  and  British  expedition  invaded 
Mexico,  to  secure  payment  of  the  claims  of 
French,  Spanish  and  English  subjects.  The 
English,  and  Spaniards  withdrew  from  Mex- 
ican soil  in  1862,  upon  receiving  satisfadlion 
from  the  Mexican  government,  and  upon 
being  apprised  of  the  aim  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  to  overthrow  the  Mexican 
Republic  and  establish  a  monarchy  on  Mex- 
ican soil.  The  French  troops  remained  to 
carry  out  the  French  Emperor's  ambitious 
scheme.  The  French  army  under  General 
Forey  took  Pueblo  by  siege.  May  15,  1863, 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Mexico,  June  13, 
1863 

A  Mexican  Assembly  of  Notables,  under 
French  influence,  declared  Mexico  a  heredi- 
tary Empire,  and  proclaimed  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  Mexico. 
Maximilian  and  his  wife,  Carlotta,  entered 
the  Mexican  capital  in  June,  1864.  The 
war  between  the  French  and  the  Mexican 


imperialists  on  one  side,  and  the  Mexican 
republicans  under  President  Benito  Juarez 
on  the  other,  continued  with  various  suc- 
cess for  several  years.  In  December,  1866', 
Napoleon  III.  withdrew  the  French  expe- 
ditionary forces  from  Mexico,  at  the  urgent 
demand  of  the  United  States;  and  Maximil- 
ian's Empire  rapidly  tottered  to  its  fall. 

Maximilian  refused  to  abdicate,  as  advised 
by  the  French  Emperor.  In  1867  Max- 
imilian was  hemmed  in  at  Queretaro,  where, 
through  the  treachery  of  the  imperialist 
General  I^opez,  he  was  captured  and  finally 
shot  by  the  republicans,  June  19,  1867;  and 
his  empress,  Carlotta,  became  hopelessly  in- 
sane. Thus  the  Mexican  Republic  tri- 
umphed, and  the  French  Emperor's  design 
of  founding  a  Latin  empire  in  America 
failed  ignominiously.  This  Francp-Mexi- 
can  war  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the 
history  of  Mexico. 

GRBEK    REVOLUTION  OF   1 862. 

For  a  long  time  the  Greek  people  had  suffer- 
ed under  the  misrule  of  King  Otho.  Oppres- 
sion followed  oppression.  The  greater  part 
of  the  uncultivated  lands  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  crown.  The  peasants  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  heavy  land-tax,  and  manu- 
factures were  discouraged.  The  public 
money  was  squandered  by  the  extravagant 
court,  and  the  corrupt  Ministry  succeeded  by 
bribes  in  having  the  legislative  Chambers 
filled  with  the  supporters  of  the  crown. 

The  growing  discontent  of  the  Greek 
people  compelled  King  Otho  to  call  on  Ca- 
naris  to  form  a  new  Ministry;  but  when  Ca- 
naris  presented  to  the  king  a  memorial  ask- 
ing for  the  dissolution  of  the  fraudulently- 
elected  Chambers,  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  abolition  of  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  he  was  dismissed,  and 
the  corrupt  Ministry  remained  in  power. 

Soon  afterward  King  Otho  caused  more 
than  one  thousand  of  the  popular  party  to 
be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  plotting  against 
the  government.  The  result  of  this  outra- 
geous act  was  the  breaking  out  of  a  revolt  at 
Nauplia,  on  the  12  th  of  February,  1862. 
The  city  of  Nauplia  was  besieged  by  the 
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government  troops,  and  the  insurgents  were 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1862.  An  amnesty  was  granted  to  all  but 
nineteen  of  the  insurgents  ;  but  this  amnesty 
was  afterward  violated,  and  many  of  the 
insurgents  were  thrown  into  prison.  Another 
insurrec5lion  against  the  king  had  in  the 
meantime  broken  out  in  the  island  of  Syra. 
The  Syrans  were  defeated  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Thermia,  but  still  they  refused  to 
submit.  During  the  summer  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  government  manifested 
itself  throughout  Greece,  while  the  tyranny 
of  the  king  continually  increased.  Convi<5ls 
were  liberated  from  the  prisons  to  plunder 
and  keep  down  the  people,  and  the  press 
was  prohibited  from  publishing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  The  opposition  to 
King  Otho  became  so  great  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abdicate  his  throne,  on  the  30th 
of  0<5lober,  1862,  and  to  leave  Greece  a  few 
days  afterward.  A  provisional  government 
under  Demetrius  Bulgaris  was  immediately 
installed;  and  in  the  following  year,  1863, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Greece,  with  the  title  of  George 
I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes.  In  1863  Great 
Britain  abandoned  her  fifty  years*  protedlo- 
rate  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  those  islands 
were  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

POLISH   INSURRECTION  OF    1 862-' 64. 

The  Poles  who  had  assembled  at  Warsaw 
on  the  15th  of  0<5lober,  1861,  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  Kosciuszko  were  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  Russian  authorities, 
who,  the  day  before,  had  declared  the  city  in 
a  state  of  siege,  and  stationed  large  bodies 
of  troops  in  the  streets.  The  people  never- 
theless assembled  in  the  churches  peace- 
ably; and,  when  the  churches  were  filled, 
the  soldiers  ordered  them  to  disperse.  As 
the  Poles  refused  to  obey,  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, by  order  of  their  commander,  carried 
more  than  two  thousand  of  them  to  the 
Citadel.  These  tyrannical  proceedings  were 
followed  by  the  arrest,  imprisonment,  ban- 
ishment, and  condemnation  to  death,  of  the 
most  prominent  Poles. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  attempts  were 


made  by  the  Poles  in  Warsaw  to  assassinate 
the  Archduke  Constantine,  Lieutenant  of 
Poland,  and  brother  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
II.  The  Archduke  and  Count  Wialopolski 
were  severely  wounded;  but  the  assassins 
were  arrested,  condemned  and  executed. 

In  November,  1862,  the  Russian  govern- 
ment determined  to  put  the  citizens  of  the 
towns  in  Poland  who  had  manifested  any 
opposition  to  its  authority  into  the  Russian 
army  as  common  soldiers,  and  to  send  them 
to  perform  military  service  in  Siberia.  This 
harsh  measure  roused  the  Poles  to  a  spirit 
of  resistance,  and  a  general  insurre<5lion 
against  Russian  authority  commenced 
throughout  Poland.  Small  bands  of  insur- 
gent Poles  engaged  in  numerous  conflicts 
with  the  Russian  troops  without  decisive  re- 
sults. The  revolt  never  arose  above  the 
chara<5ler  of  a  guerrilla  war.  This  Polish 
rebellion  at  one  time  threatened  complica- 
tions dangerous  to  the  general  peace  of  Eu- 
rope. England,  France,  Austria  and  Swe- 
den sympathized  with  the  Poles,  and  asked 
of  the  Russian  Emperor  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition .  The  insurre<5lion  continued 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Russian  government  was 
enabled  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  The  Czar  adopted  harsh 
measures  against  the  unfortunate  Poles, 
many  of  whom  were  imprisoned,  banished 
or  executed.  The  Polish  language  was  for- 
bidden in  the  schools  of  Poland,  and  Rus- 
sian was  substituted  instead;  and  in  186S 
Poland  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Russian  Empire. 

RUSSIAN  SERF-EMANCIPATION. 

The  Czar  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  pur- 
sued a  different  policy  from  that  of  his  father. 
He  began  his  reign  with  the  determination 
to  complete  the  work  of  civilization  begun 
by  Peter  the  Great,  and  devoted  his  efforts 
wholly  to  the  reform  of  the  old  Russian 
system.  In  these  efforts  he  was  opposed  by 
the  old  Russian  or  conservative  party;  but 
he  persevered,  and  during  his  reign  Russia 
began  a  new  period  in  her  national  career. 
He  granted  trial  by  jury  in  1862,  and  omi- 
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ceded  additional  privileges  to  the  Jews  in 
the  Russian  Empire. 

But  the  greatest  of  the  Czar's  reforms, 
and  the  one  which  has  immortalized  his 
name,  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
serfs.  Of  the  thirty-eight  millions  of  serfs 
in  the  Russian  Empire  at  that  time,  sixteen 
millions  were  the  property  of  the  Russian 
crown.  They  were  bought  and  sold  with 
the  lands  on  which  they  lived,  and  their 


condition  was  in  all  respeifts  very  degraded. 
The  serfs  on  the  imperial  domains  were 
emancipated  in  1858. 

On  February  i,  1861,  the  Czar  Alexander 
II.  of  Russia  issued  an  imperial  ukase  prom- 
ising the  emancipation  of  the  remaining 
Russian  serfs  two  years  from  that  date;  and 
accordingly  the  serfs  were  declared  free  on 
February  i,  1863.  By  this  aflion  of  the 
Czar  twenty-three  millions  of  Russians  were 
raised  from  a  mast  degrading  condition  to 
the  position  of  free  Russian  subjects,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  their  improvement. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  II.  steadfastly 
encouraged  the  emancipated  serii>  to  acquire 
property,  and  aided  them  to  do  so.  He 
sought   to    establish  schools  among  them 


which  he  hoped  would  eventually  improve 
their  charadter,  and  give  to  Russia  an  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  peasantry  in  the 
place  of  the  former  degraded  slaves. 


EUROPEAN   WA 


i  JAPAN. 


During  the  civil  war  in  Japan  between 
the  Shogun  and  the  Mikado  the  Mikado's 
forces  fired   upon  the  ships  of   England, 
France,    Holland  and    the   United  States. 
These  powers  sent  a  combined  squadron 
to  Shimonoseki  in  1864,  and  that  Ja- 
panese town  was  taken  after  a  severe 
bombardment.      The  allies   compelled 
Japan   to  pay  an  indemnity  of  three 
million  dollars.     This  result  made  the 
Japanese  aware  of  the  power  of  the 
Western  nations,  and  they  have  ever 
since  been  more  cautious  in  their  con- 
dudl  toward  the  foreigners. 

SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN    WAR    OP    1864. 

A   Congress   of   European    Powers, 
assembled  at  London  in  1852,  settled 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark and   to   the  German  Duchies  of 
Schleswig  and   Holstein  upon   Prince 
Christian  of  Schleswig-  Holstein-Sonder- 
burg-Glucksburg.      On    the  death   of 
King    Frederick  VII.  of  Denmark,  in 
November,  1863,  Prince  Christian  suc- 
ceeded to  the   throne  of  Denmark  as 
Christian  IX.,  and  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  German  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holsteiu;  but  the  succession  to  the  Duchies 
was  claimed  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Augus- 
tenburg,  whose  rights  had  been  disregarded 
by  the  London  Congress  of  European  Pow- 
ers.   The  people  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
mostly  Germans,   for  the  most  part  sided 
with  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  who  also 
had  the  sympathies  of  the  whole  German 
nation. 

In  January,  1864,  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  sent  an  army  into  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  to  support  the  claims  of 
Duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  and  to 
prevent  the  incorporation  of  those  German 
Duchies  with  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  ; 
while  Austria  and  Prussia,  a<fting  indepena- 
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«ntly  of  the  Federal  Diet,  also  sent  armies 
into  the  Duchies  ;  and  a  war  ensued  between 
Denmark  and  the  German  powers. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1864,  hostilities 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Germans  cx)m- 
menced  at  Missunde.  The  war  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans; and,  after  a  spirited  campaign,  the 
Danes  were  defeated.  The  most  important 
event  of  the  first  campaign  was  the  capture 
of  Diippel  by  the  Prussians,  on  the  i8th  of 
April,  1864.  Although  her  army  was  de- 
feated, Denmark  still  refused  to  accept  peace 
by  relinquishing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ger- 
man Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein; 
and  Austria  and  Prussia  undertook  a  sec- 
ond campaign  to  force  Denmark  to  terms. 

The  Danish  army  still  gallantly  resisted, 
but  in  vain.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians 
were  again  vidlorious.  The  island  of  Alsen 
was  captured  by  the  Prussians  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1864, 
after  a  sanguinary  struggle.  A<5live  hos- 
tilities had  lasted  five  months;  and  Den- 
mark was  now  obliged  to  accept  peace  on 
such  terms  as  Austria,  Prussia  and  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  chose  to  didlate. 

On  the  30th  of  Odlober,  1864,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  Vienna  between 
Denmark  and  the  German  powers,  by  which 
King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark  relin- 
quished all  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
German  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 

AFFAIRS   OF  AUSTRIA  AND   PRUSSIA. 

In  1865  Austria  was  disturbed  by  financial 
troubles.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  re- 
solved upon  political  reforms.  Concessions 
were  to  be  made  to  Hungary,  and  a  more 
liberal  manner  of  administering  the  imperial 
government  was  introduced.  The  Emperor 
published  a  rescript  suppressing  the  consti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  granting  independ- 
ence to  Hungary.  During  that  year  the 
Emperor  visited  Hungary.  There  was  dis- 
content in  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

In  1865  King  William  I.  of  Prussia  and 
Prime  Minister  Bismarck  were  involved 
in  another  quarrel  with  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  of  that  kingdom  over  the  army 


budget.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  rejeded 
the  budget ;  whereupon  the  king  prorogued 
the  Prussian  Diet,  and  declared  that  he 
would  rule  without  it.  The  king  arbitrarily 
seized  and  disposed  of  the  public  revenue. 

THK  SEVEN  WEEKS*   WAR,    1 866. 

A  dispute  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
concerning  the  sovereignty  of  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  those 
two  great  powers  had  wrested  from  Den- 
mark in  1864,  led  to  a  short  but  fierce  and 
decisive  war  in  the  summer  of  1866.  Austria 
seemed  disposed  to  support  the  claims  of 
Duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Duchies;  but,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  Prussia  declared  that,  according 
to  the  late  treaty  with  Demark,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  two  Duchies  had  been 
yielded  to  Austria  and  Prussia  jointly. 
Prussia  considered  the  favor  of  Austria  for 
Duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  as  indi- 
cating antagonism  to  the  joint  sovereignt}' 
of  Austria  and  Prussia  over  the  Duchies. 

War  between  Austria  and  Prussia  was 
averted  in  1865  by  the  Convention  of  Gas- 
tein,  negotiated  by  Count  von  Bismarck 
and  the  Austrian  envoy,  Count  Blome,  by 
which  Prussia  purchased  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror's rights  in  the  Duchy  of  I^auenburg 
for  two  and  a  half  million  Danish  dol- 
lars, while  it  was  agreed  to  place  Schleswig 
under  Prussian  control  and  Holstein  under 
Austrian  rule  until  the  question  of  inher- 
itance could  be  settled.  Prussia  was  to 
hold  the  port  of  Kiel,  which  w^as  to  be 
fi:ee  to  the  Austrian  fleet.  Prussia  was  not 
yet  prepared  for  war,  and  had  merely  con- 
sented to  this  settlement  to  gain  time.  This 
convention  gave  great  offense  to  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Diet. 

The  quarrel  soon  reopened.  General  von 
Manteuffel,  the  Prussian  governor  of  Schles- 
wig, forbade  all  agitation  in  that  Duchy  in 
favor  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg;  while 
Austria  sought  to  frustrate  the  Prussian 
scheme  for  securing  the  Duchies  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  and  permitted  the  partisans 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  in  Holstein 
to  do  as  they  saw  fit 
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On  January  26,  1866,  Prussia  formally 
protested  against  the  Austrian  policy  in 
Holstein ;  and  Austria  replied  that  she 
would  firmly  adhere  to  her  policy.  This 
correspondence  was  followed  by  measures 
showing  that  the  inevitable  struggle  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  for  supremacy  in 
Germany  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  irrepres- 
sible condi<5t  would  soon  have  to  be  settled 
by  "blood  and  iron."  The  quarrel  over  the 
disposition  of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig- 


states  endeavored  to  have  the  difficulty  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  settled  by  the 
process  of  Austragal  Judgment,  as  provided 
for  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the  Federal 
Pa<5t;  but  Prussia  insisted  on  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  At 
length  both  Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
disarm;  but  in  the  meantime  Prussia  had 
entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance with  Italy,  and  both  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia continued  their  armaments. 


OP  THB  SEVSN  WEEKS'  WAR  OF  1866. 


Hobtein  was  merely  a  pretext  for  war,  the 
true  cause  of  the  struggle  being  the  tradi- 
tional Austro-Pmssian  contest  which  had 
been  going  on  since  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa. 

In  the  early  part  of  1866  Austria  placed 
her  army  on  a  war-footing;  and  Prussia, 
suspe<5liag  the  designs  of  Austria,  began  to 
arm  in  her  defense.  Austria  pretended  that 
her  military  preparations  were  with  the 
view  of  prote<5Ung  the  Jews  in  Bohemia 
from    persecution.      The    smaller   German 


The  discussions  of  Prussia's  demand  for 
a  reorganization  of  the  Germanic  Diet  ren- 
dered an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  dispute 
still  more  difficult,  and  at  length  Prussia 
declared  that  if  her  demands  were  not  com- 
plied with  by  the  Diet  she  would  seek  re- 
dress through  some  other  source.  The 
Austrian  governor  of  Holstein  had  received 
orders  to  summon  the  Estates  of  the  Duchy 
to  consider  their  political  relations.  Prussia 
considered  this  a  violation  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1864;  and  Count  von 
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Bismarck,  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  dis- 
patched a  military  force  into  Holstein  ; 
whereupon  the  Austrians  withdrew  from 
that  Duchy. 

A  motion  for  the  mobilization  of  the  Ger- 
man Federal  army  was,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Austria,  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Diet;  whereupon  Prussia  declared  the  Diet 
dissolved  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
Germanic  Constitution,  withdrew  from  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  called  upon 
the  German  states  to  unite  with  her  under  a 
new  constitution.  On  the  i8th  of  June, 
1866,  Italy  and  Prussia  formally  and  con- 
jointly declared  war  against  Austria,  and 
immediately  set  their  armies  in  motion. 

Prussian  troops  had  already  occupied 
Hesse-Cassel,  Hanover  and  Saxony,  because 
those  states  refused  to  unite  with  Prussia  in 
a  new  confederation.  The  King  of  Saxony 
fled  into  Bohemia,  destroying  the  bridges 
and  tearing  up  the  railroads  behind  him. 
Prussia  vainly  attempted  a  reconciliation 
with  Hanover.  Although  successful  in  the 
battle  of  Langensalza  with  the  Prussians, 
June  27,  1866,  the  Hanoverian  army,  not 
receiving  the  expe<5led  assistance  of  the  Ba- 
varians, was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Prussians,  whose  numbers  were  increasing. 

In  Western  Germany  the  Prussians  under 
General  von  Falkenstein  and  General  Man- 
teufiel  were  vidlorious  over  the  Federal 
German  armies  under  Prince  Charles  of  Ba- 
varia and  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  After 
Manteufiers  vi<5lory  at  Aschaffenburg,  Von 
Falkenstein  occupied  Frankfort,  and  exaf5ted 
enormous  contributions  from  that  free  city. 

The  Italian  armies  were  at  this  time  con- 
tending against  the  Austrians  in  Northern 
Italy.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1866,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Custozza,  in  which  the 
Italians  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  re- 
treat. In  July  the  Italian  army  invaded 
Venetia,  and  forced  the  Austrians  to  fall 
back.  General  Garibaldi,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand Italians,  was  in  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol, 
to  the  left  of  the  main  Italian  army.  The 
Italian  left  w^ing  compelled  the  Austrians 
to  retreat  beyond  Trent,  in  the  Tyrol.  The 
Italian  right  pursued  the  Austrians  in  their 


retreat  through  Venetia.  While  these 
movements  were  taking  place  on  land,  the 
Italian  navy  was  defeated  ofi*  the  island  of 
Lissa  by  the  Austrian  fleet  under  Admiral 
Tegethoff,  July  20.  1866. 

In  the  meantime  the  Prussians  were  con- 
du(5ling  a  brilliant  campaign  against  the 
Austrians  in  Bohemia.  Three  large  Prus- 
sian armies,  numbering  together  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand  men,  had  been 
assembled  in  June,  1866,  for  the  invasion  of 
the  Austrian  province  of  Bohemia.  The  ist 
Prussian  army  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  nephew  of  King  William  of 
Prussia,  advanced  into  Bohemia  from 
Saxony.  The  3d  Prussian  army,  under 
General  von  Bittenfeld,  joined  the  ist  Prus- 
sian army  in  Bohemia  before  the  close  of 
June;  and  the  Austrians  were  defeated  near 
Gitschin  and  forced  to  fall  back.  The  2d 
Prussian  army,  under  the  Crown-Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  passed  the 
frontiers  of  Silesia  and  advanced  into  Bo- 
hemia; General  Steinmetz  defeating  the  Aus- 
trians at  Nachod  and  Skalitz,  June  27,  1866- 

After  brilliant  maneuvering,  and  a  series 
of  conflidls  in  which  the  Prussians  cap- 
tured fifteen  thousand  prisoners  and  twenty- 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  the  ist  and  3d  Prus- 
sian armies  became  engaged  with  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Austrians  under  Field-Mar- 
shal Benedek,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  3d  of  July,  1866,  at  the  little 
village  of  Sadowa,  near  Koniggratz.  The 
Prussians .  had  held  their  ground  firmly 
against  the  superior  force  of  the  Austrians. 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Crown- Prince  with 
the  2d  Prussian  army,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  decided  the  battle  against  the 
Austrians,  who,  after  fighting  bravely,  were 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand 
men  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  victorious  Prussians  lost 
about  ten  thousand  men.  The  Prussian 
needle-gun  did  its  work. 

After  the  battle  of  Sadowa  the  shatter -»d 
Austrian  forces  retreated  to  Olmiitz,  in  Mo- 
ravia,  pursued  by  the  Prussians,  who  gained 
another  viAory  on  the  22d  of  July,  1866. 
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The  Austrian  government,  seriously  alarm- 
ed at  the  rapid  advance  of  the  triumphant 
Prussians,  was  now  anxious  for  peace;  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  France,  an  armis- 
tice was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  July. 
On  the  23d  of  August,  1866,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Prague  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Austria  and  Prussia.  By  this 
treaty  Austria  ceded  Venetia  to  Italy,  con- 
sented to  the  formation  of  a  new  German 
Confederation  from  which  she  was  to  be 
excluded,  surrendered  the  entire  sovereignty 
of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
to  Prussia,  and  paid  a  war  indemnity  of 
twenty  million  thalers  to  Prussia. 

Prussia  concluded  treaties  of  peace  on 
advantageous  terms  for  herself  with  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg  and  Baden  in  August,  1866, 
with  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  September,  1866, 
and  with  Saxony  in  Odlober,  1866.  Ba- 
varia was  obliged  to  cede  a  small  portion  of 
her  territory  to  Prussia,  and  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt was  forced  to  relinquish  the  Landgra- 
vate  of  Hesse-Homburg  and  the  right  to 
garrison  the  fortress  of  Mayence.  Prussia 
entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  all  these 
German  states  except  Bavaria,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  place  their  troops  under  the 
supreme  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  time  of  war.  In  the  meantime  Prussia 
had  annexed  Schleswig,  Holstein,  Hanover, 
Nassau,  Hesse-Cassel  and  the  free  city  of 
Frankfort,  by  right  of  conquest.  An  armis- 
tice had  been  proclaimed  between  Austria 
and  Italy;  and  on  the  3d  of  Odlober,  1866, 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  those  two  powers 
was  signed  at  Vienna,  Austria  surrendering 
Venetia  to  Italy. 

The  wonderful  successes  of  Prussia  in 
this  short  and  decisive  war  caused  the  con- 
stitutional party  of  Prussia  to  forget  and 
forgive  the  violations  of  the  Prussian  con- 
stitution by  King  William  I.  and  Prime 
Minister  Bismarck,  as  the  result  of  the  strug- 
gle so  amply  vindicated  their  foresight.  On 
his  return  to  Berlin,  on  August  4,  1866,  the 
King  of  Prussia  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
reception;  and  a  cordial  and  permanent  re- 
conciliation between  the  king  and  the 
Chambers  followed. 


THE   NORTH   GERMAN  CONFEDERATION. 

As  a  result  of  the  Seven  Weeks*  War.  the 
old  Germanic  Confederation,  foimed  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  was  dissolved, 
and  a  North  German  Confederation  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia  was  establislied  ;  while 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden  and 
Hesse-Darmstadt  became  independent  sov- 
ereign states.  The  states  of  this  league 
placed  their  armies  wholly  under  the  control 
of  Prussia. 

The  North  German  Diet,  or  Parliament 
assembled  at  Berlin,  February  24,  1867,  and 
set  about  the  task  of  framing  a  constitution 
for  the  Confederation ;  and  this  constitution 
was  in  full  operation  by  July  i,  1867.  It 
vested  the  legislative  power  of  the  Confed- 
eration in  a  Diet  eledled  by  the  people  of  the 
North  German  states,  and  a  Federal  Council 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  same 
states.  The  executive  power  of  the  Con- 
federation was  vested  in  the  King  of  Prussia 
as  President. 

This  constitution  was  not  considered  final, 
as  the  South  German  states  were  still  in- 
dependent ;  and  a  large  party  in  North  Ger- 
many, called  the  National  Liberal  party, 
desired  the  union  of  those  states  with  the 
new  Confederation.  Count  von  Bismarck, 
who  openly  favored  such  union,  was  ardently 
supported  by  that  party  in  both  the  Prussian 
and  North  German  Diets.  A  step  in 
that  dire<5lion  was  made  in  May,  1868,  when 
a  customs-parliament  eledled  by  all  the 
German  states  convened  at  Berlin  to  adjust 
the  commercial  relations  of  those  states. 
Baden  and  Hesse-Homburg  signed  a  con- 
vention by  which  their  military  system  was 
arranged  upon  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the 
North  German  Confederation.  Baden  \txs 
much  desired  to  become  a  member  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  but  was 
hindered  by  the  reludlance  of  the  other 
South  German  states  to  take  such  a  step. 
There  were  two  parties  in  South  Germany 
hostile  to  Prussia — the  Ultramontanes,  or 
extreme  Catholics,  because  of  her  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  the  democrats,  because  of  her 
absolutist  tendencies.  These  parties  opposed 
the  union  of  South  and  North  Germany 
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cinder  Prussia's  leadership  so  bitterly  that 
even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  such  a 
union  began  to  despair  of  its  consummation; 
but  in  a  few  years  the  attack  of  a  powerful 
neighbor  brought  about  the  realization  of 
this  end,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

REORGANIZATION  OP  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

After  the  close  of  the  Seven  Weeks'  War, 
the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
ceased  to  take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, and  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  hereditary  Austrian  states. 
Peace  found  the  Austrian  Empire  in  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  Its  armies  had  been 
almost  ruined  by  the  reverses  which  they 
had  sustained  in  the  field,  and  the  finances 
of  the  Empire  were  in  the  same  wretched 
condition.  The  different  nationalities  of 
the  ill-compadled  Empire,  weary  of  their 
long  deprivation  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion;  and 
the  monarchy  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  about 
to  fall  to  pieces. 

In  this  emergency  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  summoned  to.  his  aid  the  able  and 
enlightened  statesman,  the  Baron  von  Beust, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony,  whom 
lie  created  President  of  the  Imperiel  Coun- 
cil. Baron  von  Beust,  as  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  advised  a  prompt  re- 
construdlion  of  the  imperial  system;  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  adled  upon  his 
advice.  * 

Austria,  thus  expelled  from  Germany, 
entered  upon  an  era  of  liberal  reform,  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  Saxon,  Count  von  Beust. 
Hungary  received  a  separate  Diet  and  a 
separate  Ministry  under  Count  Andrassy, 
and  was  united  with  Austria  by  a  joint  assem- 
bly, composed  of  sixty  members  from  each 
Diet,  called  The  Delegations^  which  meets 
alternately  at  Vienna  and  Pesth.  Popular 
xepresentative  government  was  established 
in  all  the  Austrian  states;  civil,  political 
and  religious  equality  was  established; 
marriage  and  education  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  priestly  control;  and  in  a  single 
session  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  or  Par- 
liament, 1 867-*  68,  despotisms  of  a  thousand 


years  were  swept  away,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, so  long  the  biilwark  of  European  des- 
potism, became  as  liberal  a  constitutional 
monarchy  as  Great  Britain.  The  Concor- 
dat with  the  Pope  was  annulled  in  1870, 
and  perfedl  religious  toleration  was  estab- 
lished. The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was 
crowned  King  of  Hungary^  at  Pesth,  in 
1867;  and  in  1868  the  Empire  received  the 
title  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy, 

The  establishment  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  Austria  was  followed  by  the 
happiest  results,  but  was  attained  and  se- 
cured only  by  the  most  determined  contest 
with  the  old  nobility  of  the  Empire  and 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  has  firmly  adhered  to  his  reforms, 
and  despotism  has  been  rooted  out  of  its 
chosen  home,  so  that  Austria  is  no  longer 
the  China  of  Europe. 

CRETAN  REVOLT. 

» 

In  1866  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  or  Crete,  against  the  Turks.  The 
insurredlion  lasted  several  years,  and  the 
Cretans  offered  a  valiant  resistance  to  the 
Ottoman  forces.  The  revolt  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  Greece,  whose  people  desired 
the  annexation  of  the  island  to  their  king- 
dom. Early  in  1869  this  struggle  threatened 
a  rupture  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  but 
war  between  those  two  states  was  prevented 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers. 

REFORMS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  eledlion  of  Nathaji  Lionel  Rothschild 
to  the  British  House  of  Commons  precipi- 
tated a  long  and  stubborn  contest  in  Parlia- 
ment. Rothschild,  being  a  Jew,  was  dis- 
qualified from  holding  a  seat  in  that  body ; 
but  Parliament  finally  passed  an  adl  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  seats  in  that  body, 
whereupon  Rothschild  was  permitted  to 
take  his  seat,  A.  D.  1858. 

Under  Lord  Palmerston's  six  years*  Min- 
istry, from  1859  to  1865,  England  enjoyed 
great  material  prosperity,  and  was  in- 
creasing her  wealth  yearly.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  refrained  from  interrupting  this  happy 
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state  of  affairs,  and  bis  foreign  policy  was 
one  of  peace.  He  kept  England  neutral  in 
the  five  great  wars  of  the  time — the  war  of 
Fiance  and  Italy  against  Austria  in  1859, 
Oie  Civil  War  iii  the  United  States,  the  war 


tion  in  foreign  affairs  weakened  England's 
prestige  abroad,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Clnl 
War  in  the  United  States  was  not  striclly 
adhered  to.  A  number  of  Confederate  cniis- 
ers,  built,  equipped  and  manned  in  Brilish 
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between  France  and  Mexico,  the  Polish  re- 
bellion of  1863,  and  the  war  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  against  Denmark  in  1864. 
I/jrd  Pamerston's  policy  of  non-interven- 


ports,  were  allowed  to  go  to  sea,  and  almost 
drove  American  commerce  from  the  ocean. 
The  United  States  were  thus  given  jnst 
grounds  for  complaint  against  the  mother 
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oauntry.     The  American  Civil  War  caused  ! 
great  distress  in  Lancashire  by  interrupting 
the  supply  of  cotton. 

Queen  Vi(5ioria'5  husband,  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  died  December  14, 
1861.  In  1863  Albert  Edward,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  married  the  Princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark. 

England  lost  two  great  statesmen  in  1865 
—Richard  Cobden,  April  2d,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  Odtober  i8th.  Lord  Palmerston's 
successor  as  Prime  Minister  was  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  continued  his  predecessor's 
foreign  policy  of  uon -intervention,  and  kept 
England  neutral  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War 


Lord  John  Russell's  Liberal  Ministry  was 
succeeded  by  a  Tory,  or  Conservative  Minis- 
try under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  of  Hebrew 
descent,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  therefore  leader  iu  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  Lord  Derby  found  himself 
obliged  to  introduce  a  far  more  radical  Re- 
form Bill  than  the  one  whose  failure  had 
caused  Lord  John  Russell's  resignation.  This 
sweeping  measure  of  Reform  extended  the 
borough  franchise  to  all  rate-payers  and  to 
all  lodgers  occupying  rooms  of  an  annual 
rental  of  ten  pounds  sterling,  reduced  the 
county  franchise  to  twelve  pounds  sterling, 
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of  Prussia  and  Italy  against  Austria  in  the 
summer  of  1866.  But  Lord  John  Russell 
did  not  pursue  Lord  Palmerston's  home  pol- 
icy of  political  inadtion.  He  had  long 
striven  to  accomplish  a  further  reform  of 
Parliament  in  the  dire<5tion  of  a  more  pop- 
ular representation  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  Reform  Bill,  which  he  introduced 
into  Parliament,  was,  after  much  discussion, 
rejeifled  by  the  House  of  Common.s,  June 
18,  1866;  whereupon  the  Ministry  resigned. 
This  result  produced  much  excitement  and 
dissatisfa<5lion  throughout  England.  Im- 
mense Reform  demonstrations  were  made  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  some 
of  the  priucipal  cities  serious  riots  occurred. 


and  withdrew  thirty-three  members  from  the 
English  boroughs,  transferring  twenty-five 
of  them  to  English  counties,  and  assigning 
eight  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  This  Second 
Reform  Bill  was  finally  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  August,  1867,  and 
became  a  law  upon  receiving  the  royal  as- 
sent on  the  15th  of  that  month;  thus  making 
the  right  of  suffrage  almost  universal  by  cre- 
ating three  hundred  thousand  new  voters, 
and  extending  the  ele(5tive  franchise  to  large 
numbers  of  workingmen. 

In  the  meantime  measures  had  been  un- 
dertaken for  the  confederation  of  the  British 
provinces  of  North  America.  The  province 
of  Canada  took  the  initiative  in  the  scheme, 
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which  was  pushed  forward  with  vigor  aiid 
ability.  Delegates  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  Canada,  Xova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  met  in  London,  De- 
cember 4,  1866,  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the 
confederation.  The  task  was  accomplished. 
A  bill  creating  the  provincial  union,  styled 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was  introduced 
into  the  British  Parliameat,  February  7, 
1867;  and,  after  passing  both  Houses,  this 
bill  became  a  law  upon  receiving  the  royal 
assent,  March  29,  1867.  On  May  22,  1867, 
Queen  Vidloria  issued  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointing July  I,  1867,  as  the  day  from  which 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  to  date  its  ex- 
istence. By  this  measure  the  new  confeder- 
ation of  British  provinces  received  the  right 
of  self-government.  The  crown  appoints 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  but  the 
Canadian  people  or  their  chosen  delegates 
fill  all  the  other  oflGces  in  the  Dominion. 
Thus  Canada,  while  constituting  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  British  Empire  and  owing 
allegiance  to  the  British  sovereign,  is  prac- 
tically independent  of  Great  Britain.  Be- 
sides the  Dominion  government  at  Ottawa, 
the  Dominion  capital,  each  province  has  its 
local  government  consisting  of  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  a  Legislature,  and  is  inde- 
pendent in  the  management  of  its  local  con- 
cerns. In  1870  the  new  province  of  Mani< 
toba  and  the  North-west  Territories  were 
purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  were  annexed  to  the  Dominion. 
In  1871  British  Columbia  joined  the  Domin- 
ion, and  Prince  Edward's  Island  did  the 
same  in  1873.  The  large  island  of  New- 
foundland is  the  only  British  North  Ameri- 
can province  that  has  not  yet  entered  the 
Canadian  Domiuion. 

Forseveral  years,  1865-1867— during  the 
Liberal  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Conservative  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby — 
an  Irish  organization,  known  as  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  revived  the  agitation  for  Irish 
independence  ;  and  England  was  obliged  to 
maintain  a  military  and  police  force  of  thirty 
thousand  men  in  Ireland  to  suppress  Fenian 
outbreaks.  The  Fenians  committed  many 
outrages,  resorting  to  murder  and  to  the  use 


of  uitro- glycerine  to  blow  up  buildings  ;  and 
the  British  Parliament  passed  a  new  coer- 
cion bill  to  suppress  outrages  in  Ireland. 

The  chief  event  conne<fted  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  England  during  Lord  Derby's 
Administration  was  the  advance  of  an  ex- 
pedition under  General  Robert  Napier  into 
Abyssinia,  late  in  1867,  to  compel  the  Abys- 
sinian King  Theodore  to  release  the  British 
subje<5te  whom  he  held  in  captivity  because 
Queen  Vidtoria  would  not  marry  him. 
King  Theodore  was  defeated  and  killed  at 
Magdala  in  April,  1868. 

In  May,  1868,  Lord  Derby  was  succeeded 
as  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  dis- 
solved Parliament  in  August,  1868,  and 
ordered  new  elet^tions  to  test  public  senti- 
ment on  the  new  question  of  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  now  agitated  by  the  Liberal 
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party  beaded  by  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Ewart  Gladstone  and  the  Quaker  statesman 
John  Bright.  The  result  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  working  classes  was  seen  in  the 
Parliamentary  eleAions  in  November,  186S, 
which  resulted  in  overwhelming  majorities 
for  the  candidates  of  the  Liberal  party,  the 
aggregate  popular  majority  for  that  party 
being  about  three  hundred  thousand,  while 
the  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  o\'er  a  hundred 
members  in  the  new  House  of  Comipoo& 
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Mr,  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  resigned 
early  in  December,  1868,  and  a  Liberal  Min- 
istry headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
power,  Mr,  Gladstone's  Ministry  comprised 
every  setStion  and  element  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  included  such  able  statesmen  as 
John    Bright,   Robert    Lowe,   William  E. 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

Forster  and  Sir  William  Vemon  Harcourt 
among  its  members.  The  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  new  Administration  was  shown 
by  a  succession  of  great  measures  of  reform. 
Mr.  Gladstone  first  applied  himself  to  al- 
laying the  chronic  discontent  in  Ireland, 
and  the  great  measure  of  his  Administration 
was  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  Ireland.  A  disestablishment  bill, 
which  encountered  the  most  strenuous  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  aristocratic 
Tories  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  finally 
passed  in  August,  1869,  when  the  House  of 
Lords  yielded  to  public  sentiment  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  press  of  England;  and  the 
bill  became  a  law  upon  receiving  the  royal 
assent  00  the  26th  of  that  month,  August, 
1S69;  thus  removing  a  great  grievance  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  Catholic  majority  of 
the   people  of  Ireland,  who  had   hitherto 


been  forced  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
a  Church  with  which  they  did  not  com- 
mune. 

Mr,  Gladstone  settled  the  agrarian  troub- 
les in  Ireland  for  the  time  by  the  Irish 
LandAHoi  1870,  which  waspassedby  Par- 
liament after  considerable  discussion  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  and  which  estab- 
lished a  modified  tenant-right  in  every  part 
of  Ireland;  thus  partially  removing  another 
grievance  of  the  Irish  people, 

Mr.  Gladstone  appeased  the  Nonconform- 
ists, or  Dissenters,  by  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory church-rates  in  1868,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  all  tests  for  admission  to  oiEces 
or  degrees  in  the  universities.  He  also 
undertook  important  reforms  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  British  navy;  and  he  car- 
ried into  effeA  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorgan- 
ization of  the  British  army,  after  putting 
an  end  to  the  sale  of  military  commissions 
— a  usage  which  he  ended  by  inducing  the 
queen  to  cancel  the  royal  warrant  legalizing 
the  sale  of  array  commissions,  July,  1871, 
amid  the  chagrin  and  dismay  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli and  his  Tory  followers,  who  had  vio- 
lently opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  bill  for  that 
purpose,  but  who  did  not  dare  to  accept  his 
defiant  challenge  to  a  vote  of  confidence. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Second  Reform 
Bill,  in  1867,  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
one  of  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the 
time,  remarked:  "Now  England  must  edu- 
cate her  masters."  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
other  members  of  his  Ministry  recognized 
the  fadl  so  tersely  expressed  by  Mr.  Lowe. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Gladstone  furthered  the 
cause  of  popular  education  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  which  he  carried  through  Par- 
liament in  1870,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  school  boards  in  ever>-  distriA  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  their  support  by  local 
taxation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  carried  a  radical  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  by  securing  the 
passage  of  the  Secret  Ballot  Adl  by  Parliar 
ment  in  1871,  thus  enabling  voters  to  cast 
their  sufirages  by  means  of  secret  ballots  in- 
stead of  by  open  voting  as  hitherto. 
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garibaldi's  movement  on  ROME  IN  1 867. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1866  the  French 
garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Rome,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  Convention 
of  September,  1864.  General  Garibaldi  now 
announced  his  intention  to  wrest  Rome 
from  Pope  Pius  IX.  Rattazzi,  who  had 
again  become  Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  se- 
cretly encouraged  Garibaldi's  movement, 
hoping  thus  to  obtain  Rome  for  Italy  with- 
out incurring  the  hazard  of  a  war  with 
France;  but  he  managed  the  affair  miserably. 

Garibaldi  raised  a  force  of  volunteers;  but 
while  he  was  preparing  to  invade  the  Papal 
States  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Italian 
government,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  home 
in  the  island  of  Caprera.  In  the  meantime 
his  volunteers  crossed  the  Roman  frontier 
without  being  molested  by  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, and  Garibaldi  was  permitted  to 
escape  from  his  island  home  in  Caprera  and 
to  rejoin  his  forces.  The  sympathy  of  the 
Italian  government  was  so  open  that  Gari- 
baldi expedled  to  be  supported  by  the  royal 
army,  but  this  open  sympathy  of  the  Italian 
government  had  induced  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  to  inform  that  government  that 
he  would  consider  any  further  attack  on  the 
Pope*s  dominions  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France. 

In  the  meantime  Garibaldi  had  defeated 
the  papal  troops  at  Monte  Rotondo,  and 
disturbances  had  taken  place  in  Rome. 
Thereupon  King  Vidlor  Emmanuel  of  Italy 
issued  a  proclamation  announcing  his  deter- 
mination to  prevent  any  further  advance  of 
the  Garibaldians  upon  the  papal  territories  ; 
but  the  Emperor  of  the  French  declared  the 
Convention  of  September,  1864,  broken,  and 
placed  a  new  French  garrison  in  Rome. 

Garibaldi  believed  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment would  be  obliged  to  resent  the 
French  Empefor's  adlion,  and  therefore  pre- 
pared to  disband  his  volunteers.  His  gar- 
rison at  Mentenna  surrendered  to  the  French 
and  papal  forces,  November  4,  1867,  after  a 
gallant  resistance.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment caused  Garibaldi  to  be  arrested  while 
he  was  on  his  way  to  Caprera,  but  the  indig- 
n^^tion  of  the  Italian    people  forced   their 


government   to  release   him  and  to  permit 
him  to  return  to  his  home  in  Caprera. 

The  popular  indignation  in  Italy  at  the 
failure  of  Garibaldi's  movement  forced  Rat- 
tazzi to  resign  office  for  the  second  time. 
The  other  Great  Powers  so  strongly  disap- 
proved of  the  French  reoccnpation  of  Rome 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  declared 
that  it  would  be  ended  as  soon  as  a  definite 
arrangement  could  be  made  with  Italy. 

SPANISH   REVOI.UTION   OF   1868. 

The  dissolute  and  tyrannical  condudl  of 
Queen  Isabella  II.  made  her  detested  by  her 
subjecfls.  Unsuccessful  insurre<5tions  against 
her  authority  occurred  at  different  times, 
and  for  several  years  Spain  was  in  a  dis- 
turbed condition.  Isabella's  extravagance 
and  profusion  to  her  favorites  produced  a 
growing  discontent  throughout  the  Spanish 
kingdom.  In  1868  Gonzales  Bravo  became 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  He  summarily  ar- 
rested and  banished  seven  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  generals,  as  well  as  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montpensier;  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  was  the  Spanish  queen's  sister, 
as  already  noticed.  This  arbitrarj-  measure 
hastened  the  crisis;  and  about  the  middle  of 
September,  1868,  the  Spanish  army,  under 
the  leadership  of  Generals  Prim  and  Ser- 
rano, broke  out  into  rebellion.  The  revolt 
soon  extended  throughout  the  kingdom; 
and  the  navy  and  all  the  important  towns 
declared  against  the  queen,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  repaired  to  San  Sebastian,  under 
pretense  of  sea-bathing,  but  really  to  be 
near  the  French  frontier  in  order  to  consult 
her  ally,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  who 
was  then  at  Bayonne.  The  rebels  occupied 
Madrid,  and  the  queen's  authority  was  at 
an  end.  The  triumphant  rebels  established 
a  Central  Provisional  Junta  to  condu<5l  pub- 
lic affairs.  Upon  hearing  of  the  success  of 
the  revolution,  Queen  Isabella  the  Bad  fled 
across  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  and  was 
assigned  a  residence  at  Pau  by  the  French 
Emperor.  A  bloody  insurre<5lion  against 
Spanish  authority  now  broke  out  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  continued  several  years. 

In  November,  1868,  eledlions  for  a  Con- 
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stituent  Cortes  were  held  in  Spain.  This 
Cortes  assembled  soon  afterward,  and,  after 
long  deliberation,  adopted  a  new  monarchi- 
cal constitution,  on  the  ist  of  June,  1869 ; 
and  General  Serrano  was  appointed  regent 
of  the  Spanish  kingdom  until  a  king  should 
be  chosen.  General  Prim  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry. 

In  August,  1869,  an  insurre<5lion  of  the 
Carlists  broke  out  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Spain  ;  but  it  was  promptly  suppressed 
by  the  government  troops.  A  republican 
iusurre<5lion  in  the  following  month,  Sep- 
tember, 1869,  was  also  crushed,  after  the 
cities  of  Valencia  and  Saragossa,  where  the 
republicans  had  determined  to  make  a  des- 
perate stand,  were  taken,  after  furious  as- 
saults and  sanguinary  fighting  in  the  streets,   j 

Sefiors  Emilio  Castelar,  Estanislao  Figue-  j 
ras,  Francisco  Salmeron,  Nicholas  Salmeron, 
Piy  Margall  and  other  republican  leaders, 
■desired  a  Spanish  republic;  but  the  majorit)' 
of  the  Spanish  nation  preferred  a  liberal 
<X)nstitutional  monarchy.  The  various 
claimants  for  the  Spanish  throne  were  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier;  the  younger  Don 
Carlos,  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Don  Carlos, 
the  deposed  queen's  uncle  and  competitor; 
and  Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  the  fallen 
queen's  son,  in  whose  favor  his  mother  ab- 
dicated in  June,  1870.  These  were  all  re- 
jeded  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  which  eledled 
Prince  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmar- 
ingen.  When  this  prince  transferred  his 
claims  to  his  son  Leopold,  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  objedled;  and  Leopold's  candi- 
dacy led  to  the  Franco-German  War,  where- 
upon the  Hohenzollem  prince  declined  the 
proffered  honor,  July,  1870. 

On  the  1 7th  of  November,  1870,  the  Span- 
ish Cortes,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  against  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
ele<5led  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  son  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  King  of  Spain, 
with  the  title  of  Amadeus  I.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1871,  the  newly-eledled 
king  made  his  entrance  into  Madrid,  and 
took  the  oath  to  support  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  Spanish  nation. 

Strong  opposition  to  the  new  kmg  was 


manifested  by  the  Spanish  republicans,  and 
also  by  the  Carlists  ;  and  General  Prim,  the 
ablest  of  Spanish  statesmen,  was  bitterly 
hated  by  the  republicans,  many  of  whom 
regarded  him  as  the  chief  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  establishment  of  a  Spanish  re- 
public. As  General  Prim  was  returning 
from  the  Cortes,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
December,  1870,  eight  shots  were  fired  at 
his  carriage  by  a  party  of  assassins  in  the 
streets.  The  general  was  wounded  in  three 
places,  and  died  on  the  31st.  The  death  of 
Prim  produced  a  profound  sensation  of 
grief  in  Madrid  and  throughout  Spain, 
and  great  popular  indignation  was  manifest- 
ed against  the  assassins.  The  Cortes  adopted 
a  resolution  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the 
great  statesman,  declaring  that  the  deceased 
deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  placed  his 
family  under  the  protedlion  of  the  nation. 

CECUMENICAt,  COUNCIt,  OF   1 869. 

An  (Ecumenical  Council  representing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  throughout  the 
world  convened  at  the  Vatican,  in  Rome, 
December  8,  1869.  After  long  and  delib- 
erate sessions,  this  ecclesisastical  assemblage 
reaffirmed  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility in  matters  of  faith  and  morals.  All 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
were  required  to  accept  this  doArine  as  an 
article  of  faith  on  penalty  of  eternal  damna- 
tion, and  the  Church  accepted  the  do<5lrine 
without  hesitation  and  without  question. 

CiESARISM   AND  I<IB£RALISM   IN  FRANCE. 

France  had  made  great  gains  in  material 
prosperity  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Second  Empire  under  Napoleon  III.  The 
eighteen  years  of  this  Emperor's  reign  were 
the  most  prosperous  period  that  the  French 
nation  had  ever  experienced.  The  Emper- 
or's administrative  talents  were  only  sur- 
passed by  those  of  his  illustrious  uncle;  and 
under  his  liberal  policy  French  commerce 
was  carefully  built  up,  the  railway  system  of 
France  was  extended,  and  the  manufadlur- 
ing  and  mining  interests  of  th^  country 
were  expanded.  The  chief  cities  of  France 
were    enlarged,  improved    and    beautified; 
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and  Paris  became  the  most  splendid  of  Eu- 
ropean capitals. 

All  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
an  immense  expenditure  of  money,  but  the 
heavy  taxation  of  the  French  people  was 
only  a  small  price  of  what  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the 
nation.  In  other  respe<5ls  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon III.  fell  short  of  what  he  might  have 
accomplished  for  his  subje<5ts.  The  mass 
of  the  French  people  were  left  in  ignorance. 
Education  was  left  under  the  baleful  influ- 
ence of  the  Romish  priesthood;  and  free 
thought  was  discouraged,  if  not  repressed, 
wherever  it  manifested  itself. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  had  written 
a  Life  of  Ccesar  in  several  volumes;  and  for 
ten  years  he  had  been  balancing  between 
two  opposite  theories  of  government — Cae- 
sarism,  imperialism,  or  personal  government, 
and  the  English  system  of  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, by  which  the  Ministry  are  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  adls  of  the  crown  and 
are  removable  at  any  time  by  a  **vote  of 
want  of  confidence"  on  the  part  of  the  leg- 
islative body.  Caesarisra,  or  imperialism, 
through  which  Napoleon  III.  had  under- 
taken to  **  guarantee  order  to  France, '* 
could  only  be  maintained  by  a  succession  of 
French  vicSlories  on  the  battle-field,  or  by  a 
commanding  attitude  in  European  diplo- 
macy. 

As  early  as  1863  many  opposition  mem- 
bers were  ele<5led  to  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
and  among  them  were  such  able  statesmen 
as  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  and  Jules  Favre. 
As  the  Emperor  grew  feebler  toward  the 
close  of  his  reign,  in  consequence  of  failing 
health,  he  became  incapable  of  giving  the 
same  attention  to  public  affairs  that  he  had 
previously  given;  and  the  affairs  of  state 
passed  into  weak  and  incompetent  hands, 
while  the  opposition  to  his  system  of  per- 
sonal government  grew  stronger.  To  con- 
ciliate the  anti-imperialists,  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  French  Senate  to  prepare  a  new 
constitution  embodying  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  representative  government. 

The  new  constitution  was  promulgated 
August  15,  1869,  the  centennial  of  the  birth 


of  Napoleon  I. ;  but  the  Emperor's  illness,, 
the  absence  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  her 
son  in  Corsica,  and  the  death  of  Marshal 
Niel  two  days  before,  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
day  which  accorded  well  with  the  prophecies 
that  the  year  1869  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty. 

Under  the  new  representative  constitution 
Emile  Ollivier  was  ordered  to  form  a  respon- 
sible Ministry,  and  this  Ministry  included 
several  men  of  high  chara(5ler  who  had  op- 
posed the  Coup  d'  Etat  and  imperialism. 
The  new  system  was  submitted  to  diplcbicite, 
or  vote  of  the  French  people.  May  8,  1870, 
and  was  sustained  by  an  overwhelming 
popular  majority,  though  one-sixth  of  the 
army  voted  against  it.  The  official  journals 
of  France  had  declared  very  industriously 
that  the  ** Empire  is  peace,*'  and  that  the 
result  of  a  reje<5lion  of  the  new  constitution 
would  be  a  war  with  Germany  for  the  Rhine 
frontier ;  but  events  soon  showed  that  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  as  we  shall  now  see. 

THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR. 

Napoleon  III.  had  viewed  the  rapid  growth 
of  Prussia  under  the  able  statesmanship  of 
Count  von  Bismarck  with  open  distrust,  and 
the  brilliant  triumph  of  that  power  in  the 
Seven  Weeks'  War  had  alarmed  him.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  long  foreseen 
that  a  confli<5l  between  France  and  Prussia 
was  inevitable;  and  Bismarck  was  well  con- 
vinced that  the  unity  of  Germany  could  not 
be  accomplished  without  a  struggle  with 
France,  whose  traditional  policy  toward  Ger* 
many  was  a  hankering  for  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhine. 

In  August,  1866,  immediately  after  the 
Peace  of  Prague  between  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, Napoleon  III.,  through  his  ambassador 
at  Berlin,  Count  Benedetti,  demanded  the 
cession  of  the  German  territory  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  France  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia.  In 
reply  to  the  French  Emperor's  demand  for 
the  Rhine  frontier  as  the  **  natural  bound- 
ary" of  France,  Bismarck  pronounced  the 
claim  **  inadmissible  ;*'  whereupon  Napoleon 
III.  immediately  withdrew  the  claim. 
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Count  Beoedettl  then  presented  the  French 
Emperor's  scheme  for  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  to  France,  in  return  for  which 
France  would  support  Prussia  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  South  Germany,  to  that  power.  The 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  gave  no  reply  to 
this  proposition,  but  laid  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  in  the  French  ambassador's 
handwriting,  among  the  Prussian  archives 
for  future  use. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  quietly  attempted  to  purchase  the 
Duchy   of   Luxemburg  from  the  ICing  of 


BISMARCK. 

Holland,  who  was  very  anxious  to  sell  that 
province,  as  he  was  always  in  need  of 
money,  and  as  the  province  was  of  little 
value  to  him.  But  Bismarck  foiled  the 
scheme  by  claiming  Luxemburg  as  a  part 
of  Germany  and  placing  a  Prussian  garrison 
in  it.  The  North  Gemian  Confederation  pro- 
tested against  the  proposed  sale  of  Luxem- 
burg, and  prepared  to  support  her  protest 
by  force  of  arms.  It  appeared  likely  that 
the  affair  would  result  in  war  between 
Prance  and  Prussia ;  but  this  danger  was 
averted  by  a  conference  of  the  Five  Great 
Powers  at  London,  in  May,  1867,  which 
settled  the  question  by  separating  Luxem- 
burg from  Germany,  forming  it  into  a  neu- 
tral state,  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality. 
These   repeated  diplomatic  failures  seri- 


ously injured  the  prestige  of  France,  which 
had  held  the  first  place  among  the  European 
powers  since  the  War  of  Italian  Nationality 
in  1859.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  was- 
intensely  mortified  by  his  successive  diplo- 
matic defeats,  and  Prussia's  influence  -vas. 
vastly  raised  by-Bismarck's  firmness  on  thc^.; 
occasions.  Great  ill-feeling  thereafter  ex- 
isted between  France  and  Prussia,  and  a 
considerable  party  in  France  was  anxious, 
for  immediate  war  with  Prussia ;  but  the 
French  Emperor  wisely  disregarded  their 
clamors  for  the  time,  well  knowing  that  a 
complete  rearming  of  the  French  army  was 
necessary  before  he  could  be  able  to  cope 
with  Prussia  on  the  battle-field.  The  Seven 
Weeks'  War  of  1866  had  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed the  f-uperiority  of  breech- loading  fire- 
arms, as  the  Prussian  needle-gun  had  won 
the  great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Sadowa ;  and,  as  it  was  believed 
that  a  struggle  with  Prussia  was  inevitable, 
the  reorganization  and  reequipment  of  the 
French  army  was  pushed  with  vigor,  the 
troops  being  armed  with  the  breech- loading 
chassepot  rifle. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  1870,  General 
Prim,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  with  the- 
consent  of  Serrano,  the  regent  of  that  coun- 
try, invited  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzol- 
lem-Sigmaringen,  a  German  prince,  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Spain.  Regarding  the  candidature  of  this 
prince  as  a  menace  to  France  on  the  part  of 
Spain  and  Prussia,  the  French  government 
violently  opposed  the  projedt ;  and  the  Duke 
de  Gramont,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affoirs,  immediately  informed  the  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Prussia  that  Prance 
would  not  consent  to  the  elediou  of  a  Prus- 
sian prince  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Emile  Ollivier,  the- 
French  Prime  Minister,  held  a  consultation 
with  the  Duke  de  Gramont  and  Senor  Olo- 
zaga,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris;  and 
the  result  was  a  sharp  diplomatic  note  to 
Baron  Werther,  the  Prussian  ambassador  to 
Prance.  Immediately  after  receiving  the 
note,  Baron  Werther  started  for  Ems  to  meet 
the  King  of  Prussia,     General  Prim  refused 
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to  abandon  the  candidacj-  of  the  Prince  of 
HohenzoUern  until  the  Spanish  Cortes  should 
have  decided  on  the  question  ;  and  the  Prus- 
.sian  government,  in  reply  to  the  diplomatic 
note  from  the  French  Cabinet,  stated  that 
Prussia  did  nothing  toward  obtaining  the 
offer  of  the  Spanish  crown  for  Prince  Leo- 
pold, that  the  consent  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  its  acceptance  would  be  given  after  the 
Spanish  Cortes  had  adled  on  the  question, 
and  that  if  the  Cortes  should  choose  the 
prince  to  the  vacant  throne  Prussia  would 
support  him. 

At  a  Council  of  Ministers  in  Madrid  the 
course  of  General  Prim  was  unanimously 
approved,  and  the  candidature  of  the  Prince 
of  HohenzoUern  was  accepted.  It  was  be- 
lieved in  Paris  that  Prim  and  the  Count  von 
Bismarck  had  for  some  time  been  secretly 
intriguing  for  the  elevation  of  the  Prince  of 
HohenzoUern  to  the  Spanish  throne.  Spain 
denied  that  she  was  influenced  by  Prussia  in 
regard  to  the  candidacy  of  the  Prince  of 
HohenzoUern  ;  and  Prussia  declared  herself 
innocent  of  all  political  intrigue,  and  assert- 
ed that  she  had  no  right  nor  inclination  to 
dicflate  to  Spain,  or  to  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zoUern. England,  Austria  and  Russia  made 
vain  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 

France  was  now  making  the  most  earnest 
militarj'  preparations,  and  the  Garde  Mobile 
and  the  Garde  Nationale  were  put  upon  a 
war-footing.  The  greatest  activity  prevailed 
at  Toulon,  Cherbourg  and  other  French 
ports  ;  and  troops  were  being  rapidly  moved 
eastward  toward  the  Rhine.  The  Imperial 
Guards  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Bazaine ;  and  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  ordered  home  from  Algeria,  to  take 
•command  of  the  French  army  which  was  to 
operate  on  the  Rhine.  Marshal  Canrobert 
and  Generals  Failly  and  Frossard  were  also 
appointed  to  important  commands. 

On  the  1 2th  of  July,  1870,  Prince  Leopold 
•of  HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen,  declining  to 
be  the  cause  of  a  European  war,  formally 
withdrew  as  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish 
throne.  Not  satisfied  wuth  the  condudl  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  sanctioning  the  with- 
<irawal  of  the  candidacy  of  Prince  Leopold 


as  head  of  the  HohenzoUern  family,  the 
French  government  demanded  that  he  should 
do  it  as  King  of  Prussia.  But  King  William 
declined  to  do  this,  as  he  regarded  such  a 
step  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  to  which 
Prussia  was  entitled  as  one  of  the  first-class 
powers  of  the  world.  Prussian  troops  were 
now  also  hurried  to  the  Rhine. 

At  this  jundlure  Bismarck  published  the 
draft  of  the  secret  treaty  which  Count  Bene- 
detti  had  presented  to  him  on  behalf  of  Na- 
poleon III.  in  1867.  This  publication 
aroused  great  excitement  and  indignation 
toward  France  throughout  Europe,  espec- 
ially in  Great  Britain,  which  had  guaran- 
teed the  independence  of  Belgium.  The 
British  government  demanded  from  the 
French  Emperor  the  most  ample  guarantees 
for  his  observance  of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium in  his  impending  confli<5l  with  Prussia. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1870,  Count  Bene- 
detti,  the  French  ambassador  to  Prussia,  de- 
manded an  audience  of  King  William,  at 
Ems,  for  the  purpose  of  .securing  the  per- 
petual renunciation  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
HohenzoUern-Sigmaringen  as  a  candidate 
for  the  throne  of  Spain;  but  as  the  king  re- 
fused to  receive  him  he  started  for  Parisj 
and  on  the  following  day,  July  15,  1870,  the 
French  Corps  Legislatif  declared  war 
against  Prussia. 

Both  the  French  and  the  Prussian  people 
were  enthusiastic  in  support  of  their  re- 
spedlive  governments.  All  the  German 
states  rallied  to  the  aid  of  Prussia,  and  the 
immediate  mobilization  of  the  whole  Prus- 
sian army  was  ordered.  The  Crown-Prince 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  South  German  armies; 
while  his  cousin.  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
was  appointed  to  take  command  of  the 
forces  of  North  German}'.  Although  King 
William  of  Prussia  was  the  nominal  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  German  armies,  the 
direction  of  the  military  operations  of  Ger- 
many was  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  gen- 
eral, Count  von  Moltke.  After  concentrat- 
ing between  Mayence  and  Coblentz,  the 
Prussian  forces  were  moved  to  the  French 
frontier. 
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After  concentrating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nancy,  Metz  and  Thibnville,  the  French 
forces  were  moved  forward  to  the  German 
frontier.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  left  Paris  for  the  seat 
of  war,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
French  armies.  The  principal  French  armies 
were  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  under  Marshal 
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Bazaine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Metz  and 
Thionville;  and  the  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
under  Marshal  MacMahon,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Strasburg,  There  was  also  a  large  army 
of  reserves,  under  Marshal  Canrobert,  at 
C  h  alons-sur-  Mame. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  Germ^ 
troops,  seven  hundred  thousand  in  number, 
occupied  a  line  along  the  French  frontier, 
extending  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Rhine. 
The  French  troops,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  number,  were  assembled  at 
various  points  along  the  frontier,  diredlly 
opposite  the  Prussian  line.  Skirmishes  oc- 
curred at  Saarbriicken,  on  the  30th  of  July 
and  on  the  ist  of  August,  in  which,  the 
French  were  repulsed ;  but  on  the  2d  of 
August  the  town  was  captured  by  the 
French  after  a  sharp  fight.  In  his  dispatch 
to  the  Empress,  the  Emperor  stated  that  the 
Prince  Imperial  had  received  "his  baptism 
of  fire,"  and  that  the  officers  shed  tears  at 
his  bravery. 


On  the  4th  of  August  the  frontier  town 
of  Weissembourg  wa.s  captured  by  a  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  under  the  Crown-Prince 
Frederick  William,  after  a  spirited  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  French  General  Douay 
was  killed,  and  eight  hundred  French  troops- 
were  made  prisoners  by  the  Prussians.  The 
Prussian  vi(5tory  at  Weissembourg  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  advance  of  the  whole- 
Prussian  line  into  France,  and  the  Count 
von  Moltke  immediately  assumed  an  offen- 
sive attitude. 

On  the  6th  of  August  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Worth  or  Froschwiller,  in  which 
the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  with  a  large 
force  of  Prussians  and  Bavarians,  defeated 
the  French  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  sep- 
arated them  from  the  remainder  of  the- 
French  army,  and  made  four  thousand  of 
them  prisoners.  The  total  French  loss  was 
eleven  thousand  men,  and  the  Prussian  loss^ 
was  thirty-five  hundred.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  battle  of  Worth,  August  6,  1870, 
the  Prussian  right,  under  General  von 
Steinmetz,  recaptured  Saarbriicken,  carried 
the  heights  of  Spicheren  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, and  completely  defeated  the  French 
under  General  Frossard  in  the  battle  of 
Forbach,  and  afterward  compelled  them  to- 
evacuate  Forbach,  St.  Avoid  and  Thion- 
ville, and  took  eight  thoucand  of  them  pris- 
oners. The  whole  French  line  fell  back  on 
Metz,  followed  hy  the  Prussians. 

When  intelligence  of  the  defeats  of  the- 
French  arms  at  Weissembourg,  Worth  and 
Forbach  reached  Paris  the  inhabitants  of 
that  proud  capital  manifested  the  most  in- 
tense indignation;  and  the  greatest  excite- 
ment and  consternation  prevailed.  It  was- 
feared  that  a  sudden  revolution  would  take 
place,  and  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the- 
Bonaparte  dynasty. 

Bulletins  were  posted  on  the  Bourse  at. 
Paris  on  that  fatal  6th  of  August,  1870, 
annouucingthe  annihilation  of  the  Prussian- 
Crown -Prince's  army  and  a  glorious  French 
vi<5lory.  A  swiftly  following  rumor  declared 
the  bulletin  a  falsehood,  and  whispered  that 
the  Ministry  had  invented  it  for  their  own 
personal  account  to  speculate  in  the  public 
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funds.  OlHvier's  palace  was  mobbed  by  an 
indignant  multitude  demanding  corre<5l 
news  from  the  seat  of  war.  The  defeat  at 
Weissembourg  was  thus  far  only  known,  but 
the  next  day  the  disasters  at  Worth  and 
Forbach  were  also  announced.  Thereupon 
the  excitable  Parisians  were  seized  with  the 
4itmost  despondency  and  held  the  Ministry 
j^sponsible.  The  Empress  Eugenie,  as 
regent,  convened  the  Senate  and  Corps  Leg- 
islatif  on  the  9th,  August,  1870.  Ollivier's 
speech  was  interrupted  by  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition, and  his  Cabinet  at  once  resigned.  A 
new  ** Ministry  of  Public  Defense"  was 
■organized  under  Count  Palikao.  Marshal 
Leboeuf,  who  commanded  under  the  Em- 
.peror,  resigned ;  and  Marshal  Bazaine  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  French 
:armies. 

The  Prussian  right  and  center,  under 
^General  von  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  now  advanced  on  Metz;  and  sixty 
thousand  South  German  troops,  under  Gen- 
•eral  von  Werder,  laid  siege  to  Strasburg. 
At  the  same  time  the  Prussian  left  under 
the  Crown-Prince  followed  the  shattered 
forces  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nancy.  On  the  13th  of  August, 
MacMahon  evacuated  Nancy,  which  was 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  vic- 
torious forces  of  the  Crown-Prince,  Mac- 
Mahon retreating  to  Chalons-sur-Mame. 

After  the  ist  and  2d  Prussian  armies  had 
reached  the  Moselle,  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  Bazaine  at  Metz  attempted 
to  retreat  from  that  strong  fortress  on  the 
14th  of  August,  but  was  met  and  defeated 
at  Courcelles  by  the  ist  Prussian  army  under 
•General  von  Steinmetz  and  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  On  the  following  day, 
August  15,  1870,  the  ist  Prussian  army 
crossed  the  Moselle  between  Metz  and  Thi- 
onville,  to  cut  off  Bazaine's  retreat  to  Paris 
by  the  northern  road  to  Verdun;  while  the 
2d  Prussian  army,  which  had  already  passed 
the  Moselle  south  of  Metz,  seized  the  south- 
•em  road.  On  the  i6th  a  fierce  and  bloody 
rbattle  was  fought  at  Vionville,  between 
Metz  and  Verdun,  in  which  the  French  were 
defeated  by  the   2d   Prussian  army  under 


Prince  Frederick  Charles.  Bazaine's  army 
was  now  in  a  perilous  situation.  On  the 
17th  the  Prussians  hurried  the  remainder  of 
their  corps  across  the  Moselle  for  the  final 
struggle.  On  the  i8th,  August,  1870,  oc- 
curred the  sanguinary  battle  of  Gravelotte 
or  Rezonville,  west  of  Metz,  which  raged 
for  nine  hours,  and  in  which  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine's army  was  again  most  disastrously 
defeated.  The  carnage  on  both  sides  was 
frightful.  The  battle-field  and  neighboring 
villages  were  strewn  with  dead.  During 
this  week  of  battles  the  French  lost  fifty 
thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners. The  vidlorious  Prussians  also  lost 
heavily.  Thus  every  attempt  at  retreat 
which  Bazaine  made  was  defeated.  He  was 
now  blockaded  in  the  vicinity  of  Metz, 
with  no  hope  whatever  of  extricating  him- 
self from  his  perilous  position.  All  com- 
munication between  him  and  Paris  was 
severed,  and  an  attempt  to  move  in  any  di- 
re(5lion  would  result  in  another  disastrous 
defeat  of  his  army. 

While  the  ist  and  2d  Prussian  armies, 
under  General  von  Steinmetz  and  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  were  holding  Bazaine  fast 
at  Metz,  the  Crown- Prince  of  Prussia,  with 
the  3d  Prussian  army,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand strong,  having  passed  Metz  on  the 
south,  was  rapidly  advancing  toward  Paris 
by  way  of  Chalons-sur-Mame,  MacMahon 
with  his  defeated  and  shattered  forces  re- 
treating before  him.  King  William  at 
length  removed  his  headquarters  from  the 
Prussian  armies  near  Metz  to  Bar-le-Duc, 
and  then  accompanied  the  Crown- Prince  on 
his  march  toward  Paris.  In  the  meantime 
a  sharp  conflidl  occurred  at  Verdun  between 
a  French  detachment  and  ten  thousand  Ger- 
man troops  under  the  command  of  the 
Crown- Prince  of  Saxony,  and  Virty-le-Fran- 
9ais  was  captured  by  the  Prussians  after 
a  spirited  engagement. 

At  length,  when  MacMahon,  after  having 
evacuated  Chalons-sur-Mame,  on  the  23d  of 
August,  and  after  being  reinforced,  at- 
tempted to  fly  to  the  relief  of  Bazaine  near 
Metz,  the  Prussian  Crown-Prince,  suddenly 
relinquishing  his  march  toward  the  French 
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capital,  followed  bis  antagonist  northward 
toward  the  frontier  of  Belgium.  MacMahon's 
army  was  also  threatened  by  the  forces  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.     There  was  heavy 


MacMabon  made  a  movement  toward  Mont- 
medy  ;  but  his  army  was  attacked  at  Beau- 
mont, and,  after  a  tremendous  confli<5t,  was 
utterly  defeated  and  driven  across  the  Meuse, 


skirmishing,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  August,  1  toward  the  Belgian  frontier,  by  the  Prussian 
between  the  armies  of  MacMahon  and  the  forces  under  the  Crown- Prince.  The  Prus- 
Crown- Prince.     On  the  30th,  August,  1870.  |  sians  captured  twelve  cannon  and  thousands 
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of  prisoners.  During  the  night  both  the  . 
French  and  Prussian  armies  received  large 
reinforcements ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
August  31,  1870,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
and,  after  the  most  desperate  fighting,  the 
French  were  again  disastrously  defeated, 
and  driven  to  Sedan. 

At  daylight  on  the  ist  of  September,  1870, 
MacMahon's  army,  which  was  now  rein- 
forced, occupied  a  strong  elevated  position 
around  the  fortified  town  of  Sedan,  near  the 
Belgian  frontier.  About  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  Prussians  commenced  the 
great  battle  of  Sedan  by  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  French  front  and  left  Bank.  During 
a  great  part  of  the  forenoon  the  fighting 
was  confined  mainly  to  the  artillery  of  both 
armies,  but  at  length  the  firing  of  musketry 
became  quite  lively.  About  noon  the  Prus- 
sian infantry  made  a  furious  attempt  to  break 
the  French  center,  but  after  the  most  des- 
perate fighting  they  were  repulsed.  After- 
ward a  simultaneous  movement  was  made 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Prussians,  their 
infantry  charging  the  French  guns.  After 
the  French  cuirassiers  had  failed  in  a  charge 
on  the  Prussian  skirmishers  at  the  La  Gi  vonne 
hills,  the  French  infantry  made  a  desperate 
assault,  but  they  also  met  with  a  disastrous 
repulse.  At  three  o'clock  the  French  line, 
which  had  thus  far  gallantly  withstood  the 
Prussian  assaults,  wavered,  and  soon  after- 
ward broke.  The  battle  now  became  a  rout. 
The  vi<5lorious  Prussians  hotly  pursued  the 
French  ti  oops,  who,  leaving  everything  be- 
hind them,  were  fleeing  in  dismay  from  the 
field  and  throwing  away  their  arms.  The 
pursuing  Prussians  used  the  bayonet  with 
terrible  effedl,  as  they  were  determined  to 
cut  off  the  French  retreat  toward  Belgium. 
Night  put  an  end  to  the  rout  and  pursuit, 
and  the  broken  hosts  of  the  French  army 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Sedan.  The 
Prussians  had  won  a  brilliant  vidlory,  but  at 
the  cost  of  thirty  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  defeated  French  army 
had  lost  twenty  thousand  men.  On  the  31st 
of  August  and  the  ist  of  September,  1870, 
Marshal  Bazaine  made  another  desperate 
effort  to  escape  from   Metz ;   but  he  was 


again  defeated  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
in  the  battle  of  Noisseville  and  driven  back 
into  the  fortress. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  1870,  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  MacMahon,  then  num- 
bering one  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
men,  and  being  entirely  surrounded  at  Se- 
dan, without  any  hope  of  escape  whatever, 
was  surrendered  prisoners  of  war  to  King 
William  of  Prussia,  by  General  Winipfien, 
instead  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  was 
severely  wounded.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.,  who  had  been  with  MacMahon  at 
Sedan,  but  who  then  held  no  command  in 
the  army,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  to 
King  William.  In  his  letter  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  proposing  surrender,  the  French 
Emperor  said:  **As  I  cannot  die  at  the 
head  of  my  army,  I  come  to  lay  my  sword 
at  the  feet  of  Your  Majesty.**  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  in  the  Prussian  army  that  Na- 
poleon III.  was  a  prisoner  to  King  William* 
the  cry  ran  along  the  lines:  ^^Der  Kaiser 
ist  da/  *  *  •  •  The  Caesar  (Emperor)  is  here  !'* 
The  Prussian  bands  struck  up  the  air,  Die 
Wachi  am  Rhein,  "The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine,** 

The  King  of  Prussia  treated  his  imperial 
captive  with  great  courtesy  and  generosity, 
and  allotted  to  him  the  castle  of  Wil- 
helmshohe,  near  Cassel,  for  a  residence  dur- 
ing his  captivity  in  Germany.  Thus,  fire 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
at  Saarbriicken,  the  military  power  of  France 
was  thoroughly  broken.  The  imperial  ca- 
reer of  Napoleon  III.  had  now  ended,  and 
the  Second  French  Empire  had  received  its 
death-blow. 

When  intelligence  of  the  capitulation  of 
MacMahon's  army  at  Sedan  and  the  surren- 
der of  the  Emperor  spread  through  Paris, 
the  excitement  of  the  people  of  that  city  be- 
came almost  indescribable.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  excited  crowds,  who  de- 
manded the  dethronement  of  the  Bonaparte 
dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
French  Republic.  A  stormy  scene  took 
place  in  the  Corps  Legislatif.  On  Sunday, 
September  4,  1870,  the  French  capital  was 
in  revolution.     The  popular  agitation  g^rad- 
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ually  became  greater,  and  at  length  unpar- 
alleled excitement  prevailed  throughout  the 
city.  The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  one 
mass  of  human  beings,  and  the  Boulevards 
were  impassable  on  account  of  the  immense 
crowds  assembled  there.  The  National 
Guards,  however,  succeeded  in  preserving 
order.  The  soldiers  and  National  Guards 
fraternized  with  the  people,  singing  the 
Marseillaise  »nd,  wildly  shouting:  "Vive  la 
Republique ! "  The  Corps  Legislatif  was 
surounded  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 


emment  of  National  Defense,  was  imme- 
diately organized,  consisting  of  eleven 
persons — Emanuel  Arago,  Emanuel  Cr4- 
mieux,  Jules  Favre,  Jules  Ferry,  Jules 
Simon,  Leon  Gambetta,  Gamier  Pages, 
Ernest  Picard,  Henri  Rochefort,  Glais  Bi- 
zoin  and  Eugene  Pelletan— all  representa- 
tives of  Pari.s.  The  Parisians  were  wild 
with  joy  at  the  dethronement  of  the  Em- 
peror and  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Re- 
public. They  embraced  each  other  and 
wept  for  joy.     The  Paris  mob,  which  again 
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excited  Parisians,  who  demanded  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Bonapartes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic. 

The  Senate  was  suppressed  and  the  Corps 
Legislatif  dissolved,  after  proclaiming,  by 
a  unanimous  vote,  that  the  Bonaparte  dy- 
nasty had  forfeited  the  Crown  of  France. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  Corps  Leg- 
islatif then  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  they  proclaimed  France  a  Republic. 
A  provisional  government,  entitled  the  Gov- 
6— 1(M.-U.  H. 


ruled  supreme,  was  destroying*  in  spite  and 
fury.  All  signs  having  imperial  arms  and 
medals  were  torn  down.  The  mob  invaded 
the  great  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  tore  down 
the  throne,  destroyed  everything  marked 
with  the  imperial  insignia,  and  carried  away 
and  cast  into  the  river  Seine  all  the  busts, 
statues  and  pictures  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 
On  the  following  day,  September  5,  1870, 
the  provisional  government  issued  a  procla- 
mation announcing   that  a   Republic   had 
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been  proclaimed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
provisional  government  also  decreed  that 
the  Corps  Legislatif  was  dissolved  and  the 
Senate  abolished,  and  accorded  full  amnesty 
for  all  political  crimes  and  offenses  against 
the  Empire.  This  sudden  and  remarkable 
revolution  was  accomplished  without  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  life.  The  greatest  en- 
thusiasm prevailed  throughout  France,  and 
the  people  of  the  departments  everywhere 
accepted  the  Republic.  The  Empress  Eu- 
genie had  fled  from  Paris  and  gone  to  Eng- 
land. The  government  of  the  United 
States  promptly  recognized  the  new  French 
Republic. 

After  the  surrender  of  MacMahon*s  army 
and  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan, 
the  Crown- Princes  of  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
accompanied  by  King  William,  the  Count 
von  Moltke  and  the  Count  von  Bismarck, 
marched  against  Paris,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  thousand  German  troops.  The 
fortified  town  of  Laon  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians  on  the  loth  of  September ;  but 
the  citadel  was  treacherously  blown  up, 
killing  several  hundred  French  and  Ger- 
man soldiers.  The  immense  German  armies 
upon  their  arrival  before  Paris,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  1870,  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  siege  of  that  great  capital. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  National  Defense  in  Paris,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  energetic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  France  were  made  for  peace  with 
Germany.  The  venerable  statesman  and 
historian,  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  London,  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburg,  to  secure  the  mediation  of  the 
British,  Austrian  and  Russian  governments; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts.  The 
distinguished  Jules  Favre,  the  new  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  visited  Count 
von  Bismarck,  and  endeavored  to  procure  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Favre  offered  many 
humiliating  concessions  to  Germany;  but 
Bismarck's  harsh  demand  that  the  French 
provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  should  be 
ceded  to  Germany,  and  the  non-existence  of 
a  permanent  government  in  France,  ren- 


dered the  efforts  at  peace  abortive;  and  thus 
this  sanguinary  war  was  left  to  continue. 
The  French  refused  to  surrender  *'an  inch 
of  land  or  a  stone  of  a  fortress." 

Soon  after  the  German  armies  had  entered 
France,  sixty  thousand  South  German  troops 
under  General  von  Werder  invested  Stras- 
burg,  the  chief  city  of  the  French  prorince 
of  Alsace,  which  was  garrisoned  by  about 
twenty  thousand  French  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Uhrich.  Although  the  city  suffered 
heavil)'  from  the  fierce  bombardments  which 
the  besieging  Germans  opened  upon  it,  being 
often  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  tower 
of  its  beautiful  Cathedral  being  shattered, 
the  garrison  held  out  heroically  for  two 
months,  refusing  repeated  demands  for  sur- 
render, and  making  many  desperate  sorties. 
Finally,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1870, 
after  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  had 
suffered  from  famine,  and  any  further  de- 
fense being  impossible.  General  Uhrich  sur- 
rendered the  city  of  Strasburg  and  its  garri- 
son, then  consisting  of  seventeen  thousand 
men,  to  General  von  Werder.  The  citv  was 
immediately  occupied  by  the  conquering 
Germans,  and  placed  under  German  rule. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1870,  the 
German  armies,  half  a  million  strong,  began 
the  investment  of  Paris ;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  city  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  headquarters  of  King  William  were 
established  at  Ferrieres,  of  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Prussia  at  Versailles,  and  of  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Saxony  at  Grand  Tremblay. 
The  French  capital  was  garrisoned  by  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Trochu. 
The  Parisians  were  determined  to  defend 
their  city  to  the  last  extremity,  resohing  to 
emulate  Metz  and  Strasburg.  Before  the 
siege  had  commenced,  the  okXy  had  been 
supplied  with  immense  stores  of  provisions. 
Paris,  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  the 
enceinte,  and  by  numerous  fortifications, 
was  impregnable  to  attack,  and  could  only 
be  conquered  by  starvation.  The  principal 
forts  defending. the  city — Valerien,  d'  Issy, 
Vanvres,  Montrouge,  Bicetre,  Noissy  and 
Rosny — were  strongly  garrisoned. 
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Numerous  engagements  of  an  unimportant  enter  or  leave  the  beleaguered  capital.  All 
<?hara<5ter  occurred  around  Paris  during  the  communication  between  Paris  and  the  out- 
latter  part  of  September  and  throughout  side  world  was  cut  off.  except  by  means  of 
0(5tober.  On  the  30th  of  September  a  severe  balloons.  Before  Paris  had  been  completely 
conflidl  took  place  between  the  French  troops  ■  surrounded  by  the  besieging  Germans,  some 
of  the  line  and  the  Prussians,  resulting  in  the  ,  of  the  members  of  the  French  provisional 
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TTjpulse  of  the  French,  who  took  refuge  be- 
h  i  nd  the  forts.  On  the  zzd  of  0<5lober,  Paris 
was  completely  surrounded  by  the  German 
army  of  investment,  about  three  hundred 
thousand  strong  ;  and  the  German  military 
authorities  permitted  no  person  whatever  to 


government  established  themselves  at  Tours, 
while  the  others  remained  in  the  besieged 
capital.  Communication  between  Paris  and 
Tours  was  kept  up  by  the  dangerous  service 
of  balloons. 

General  Garibaldi  and  his  two  sons  enHst- 
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ed  in  the  service  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  Garibaldi  himself  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  Array  of  the  Vosges. 

In  the  meantime  a  new  French  army  of 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  had 
been  formed  on  the  Loire.  A  portion  of 
this  array  was  defeated  by  a  Gerraan  force 
under  General  Von  Der  Tann,  near  Orleans, 
on  the  loth  of  0<5lober.  The  French  fled 
in  disorder,  leaving  ten  thousand  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  vidlorious  Gerraans.  On 
the  1 2th  of  0<5lober  the  French  Array  of  the 
Loire  was  defeated  at  Orleans,  after  nine 
hours'  fighting.  The  Prussians  took  Or- 
leans by  storm  and  captured  ten  thousand 
prisoners. 

On  the  17th  of  OcSlober,  Soissons  capitu- 
lated to  the  Germans  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  after  an 
obstinate  contest  of  four  days  and  the  most 
sanguinary  fighting  in  the  streets,  no  quar- 
ter being  shown  to  the  wounded,  the  women 
from  the  houses  hurling  missiles  upon  the 
heads  of  the  Germans,  and  much  of  the  city 
being  destroyed. 

After  many  unsuccessful  sorties,  and 
when  famine  had  begun  to  threaten  the 
army  and  citizens  of  Metz  with  its  horrors. 
Marshal  Bazaine  surrendered  the  city  of 
Metz,  one  of  the  most  strongly -fortified 
places  in  the  world,  together  with  his  army, 
then  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  men,  and  all  his  artillery, 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  to  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  on  the  27th  of  0<5lober. 
This  disgraceful  capitulation  produced  the 
most  intense  indignation  throughout  France. 
Bazaine,  who  had  never  recognized  the  Re- 
public, was  suspedled  of  treachery  by  his 
countrymen;  and  the  Government  of  Na- 
tional Defense  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  mar- 
shal wherever  found  in  France.  King  Will- 
iam created  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  Field-Mar- 
shals. This  was  the  first  instance  of  any 
such  dignity  being  conferred  upon  any 
prince  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Odlober  and  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  1870,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  of  Metz,  renewed  efforts 


were  made  on  the  part  of  France  for  peace. 
Bismarck's  firm  refusal  to  consent  to  an  ar- 
mistice on  any  other  basis  than  the  cession 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  Germany,  and  his 
rejedlion  of  the  proposition  for  the  reviclu- 
alling  of  Paris,  as  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed armistice,  rendered  all  efforts  at  an 
armistice,  as  the  forerunner  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  fruitless;  and  both  parties  determined 
upon  the  continuation  of  the  terrible  strug- 
gle. 

After  the  German  vidlories  near  and  at 
Orleans,  in  0<5lober,  the  French  Army  of 
the  Loire  was  gradually  augmenting  in  nu- 
merical strength.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
aft-^r  a  severe  battle  of  two  davs,  the  Armv 
of  the  Loire,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
strong,  under  the  command  of  General 
d'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  inflidled  a  disas- 
trous defeat  on  the  German  forces  com- 
manded by  General  Von  Der  Tann,  at 
Coulmiers,  near  Orleans,  and  recaptured 
that  city.  The  Gerraan  loss  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners  was  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  Following  up  his  vi<5lory',  Pala- 
dines again  defeated  Von  Der  Tann  at  Ar- 
thenay,  the  next  day,  Noveraber  10,  1870. 
The  defeated  and  shattered  forces  of  Von 
Der  Tann  retreated  hastily  in  the  direclion 
of  Paris. 

On  the  loth  of  November  the  town  of 
Dijon,  in  Eastern  France,  which  had  in  the 
meantime  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pru5- 
sians,  was  recaptured  by  the  French  Array 
of  the  East ;  but  on  the  i6th  of  the  same 
month,  November,  1870,  Dijon  was  reoccii- 
pied  by  the  Prussians  in  heavy  force.  On 
the  25th  of  Noveraber,  Thion\'ille  surren- 
dered to  the  Prussians,  after  a  fierce  bom- 
bardment, by  which  a  great  part  of  that  town 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Two  days  later,  No- 
vember 27,  1 870,  a  French  force  was  badly 
beaten  at  Amiens  by  the  Prussians  under 
General  Manteuffel,  and  was  driven  toward 
Arras  with  severe  loss. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  after  five  days* 
fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Orleans  between 
the  French  Army  of  the  Loire  and  the  Ger- 
raans under  the  Grand-Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, the  design  of  Paladines  to  advance  to 
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thereliefof  Pariswasfruptrated,    On  the4th 
of  December,  after  four  days'  heavy  fight- 
ing uear  Orleans,  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
sufiered  a  disastrous  defeat  from  the   Ger- 
man armies  commanded  by  Prince  Freder- 
ick Charles  and  the  Grand- Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg.     The  Germans  took  leu  thousand 
prisoners  and  reoccupied  Orleans,  which  bad 
been  evacuated  by  the  French.  The  Army  of 
the  Loire  retreated  southward  toward  Blois,   I 
closely  pursued  by  the  victorious  forces  of  | 
Prince     Freder- 
ick Charles.  On 
[he  loth  of  De- 
cember,   after 
three      days' 
fighting  in   the 
vicinity  of  Me- 
ung,      eleven 
miles  south-west 
of  Orleans,  the 
Army    of    the 
Loire    was    de- 
feated    by    the 
Germans  under 
the  Grand- Duke 
of  Mecklenburg. 
On  the  14th  of 
December,  after 
four  days'  more 
fighting, around 
Beaugency,  the 
Array    of    the 
Loire  retired  to 
Blois  and  Tours. 
General    d'Au- 
relles    de   Pala- 
dines    now    re- 
signed his  com- 
mand and  retired  to  his  estate.     The  French  j 
provisional    government   had    already    left 
Tours,  and  had  been  instaUed  at  Bordeaux. 

On  the  28th,  agtb  and  30th  of  November,  [ 
1870,  General  Trochu  made  sorties  from 
Paris  on  a  large  scale;  but  his  assaults  were 
repulsed  by  the  Germans,  and  his  troops 
were  driven  behind  the  fortifications  of  the 
city.  On  the  sd  of  December  a  French 
force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men   under  General   Ducrot,  having  been 


sent  out  of  Paris  by  General  Trochu  on  the 
preceding  day,  made  a   desperate   attempt 
to  force  the  German  line  of  investment,  and 
partially  succeeded,  compelling  the  Saxons 
and  Wiirtenibergers,  one  hundred  thousand 
in  number,  to  fall  back,  after  a  sanguinary 
conftiift  of  seven  hours.     Several  days  after- 
ward Ducrot's  force  was  compelled  to  retire 
back    into   Paris.      During  the   Christmas 
holidays  the  weather  around  Paris  was  in- 
tensely cold,  and  thousands  of  French  and 
German  soldiers 
were    frozen    to 
death. 

On  the  14th 
of  December  the 
fortressof  Pfalz- 
burg,  intheVos- 
ges  mountains, 
surrendered  un- 
conditionally to 
the  Germans, 
who  had  laid 
siege  to  the  place 
soon  after  the 
battle  of  Worth. 
On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1870, 
Montraedy,  near 
the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, also  capitu- 
lated to  a  Ger- 
man besieging 
force. 

For  several 
months  negotia- 
tions had  been 
in  progress  for 
a  union  of  the  South  German  states — Ba- 
varia, Wiirtemberg,  Baden  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt — with  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. These  negotiations  were  suc- 
cessfully completed  in  the  early  part  of 
December,  1870;  and,  on  the  gth  of  that 
month,  the  King  of  Prussia,  with  the  desire 
of  the  German  princes  and  people,  accepted 
the  title  of  Emperor  of  Germany.  On  the 
i8lh  of  January,  1871,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  German  princes,  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors, 
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at  Versailles,  in  France,  King  William  of 
Prussia  was  formally  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  Germany.  Thus  the  long  aspirations  and 
dreams  of  the  German  people  for  the  unity 
of  their  Fatherland  were  finally  realized  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  German  Empire^  un- 
der the  House  of  HohenzoUern. 

Having  grown  impatient  at  the  lengthy 
duration  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  the  Germans 
determined  to  compel  the  devoted  capital  to 
surrender  by  assault  and  bombardment.  In 
the  latter  part  of  December,  1870,  the  besieg- 
ers opened  a  heavy  bombardment  on  Fort 
Avron,  which  was  in  consequence  evacuated 
by  its  French  garrison,  and  immediately  oc- 
cupied by  German  troops,  December  30, 
1870.  The  forts  on  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  Paris  were  so  vigorously  bombarded  that 
some  of  them — Forts  Noissy,  Rosny,  d'Issy, 
and  Vanvres — ^were  at  length  silenced  ;  but 
they  again  resumed  fire,  and  replied  as  vig- 
orously to  the  fire  from  the  German  batter- 
ies. Both  the  French  and  German  armies 
suffered  much  from  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son. Much  damage  was  done  to  the  su- 
burban villages  of  Paris  by  the  heavy  fire 
from  the  German  batteries ;  but  the  Paris- 
ians, although  suffering  greatly  from  the 
inconveniences  and  miseries  of  the  siege, 
were  as  determined  as  ever  upon  defense. 
Thousands  of  balls  from  the  German  guns 
fell  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris ;  creating  havoc 
in  all  diredlions;  killing  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  streets  and  houses  ;  striking 
ambulances,  hospitals,  museums,  public 
libraries,  churches,  school-houses  and  dwell- 
ing ;  and  setting  many  portions  of  the  city 
on  fire.  The  horrors  of  the  bombardment 
inflamed  the  Parisians  with  rage,  and  made 
them  more  resolute  than  ever  in  their  inten- 
tion to  resist  to  the  utmost.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1871,  a  severe  acSlion  occurred  at 
the  village  of  Clamart,  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians were  vidlorious.  On  the  loth  of 
January,  General  Trochu  was  repulsed  in  a 
sally  on  the  north  side  of  Paris,  from  St. 
Denis;  and  on  the  nth  an  unsuccessful 
sortie  was  made  on  the  south  side,  between 
Forts  Vanvi-es  and  Montrouge.  On  the  19th 
of  January  a  great  sortie  was  made  from 


Fort  Valerien  by  General  Tiochu,  but  he 
was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand 
men. 

The  French  Army  of  the  Loire  under 
General  Chanzy  assumed  the  offensive  about 
the  beginning  of  January,  187 1;  and  the 
Germans  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
were  concentrating  at  Orleans,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  Chanzy 's  army  from  advanc- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Paris.  A  severe  en- 
gagement occurred  near  Vend6me,  on  the 
6th  of  January,  between  the  Army  of  the 
Loire  and  the  forces  under  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  who  were  in  consequence  compelled 
to  retreat  westward,  closely  pursued  by  the 
Germans.  After  a  series  of  spirited  adlions, 
Chanzy's  army  was  driven  to  Le  Mans, 
where  a  general  battle  was  fought  on  the 
nth  of  January.  The  German  army  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  attacked  the 
Army  of  the  Loire  along  the  whole  line, 
carried  all  the  French  positions,  occupied 
Le  Mans,  and  then  went  in  hot  pursuit  of 
the  defeated  and  fleeing  hosts  of  General 
Chanzy.  On  the  15th,  January,  1871,  an- 
other battle  took  place,  which  ended  in  an- 
other defeat  for  Chanzy,  who  then  contin- 
ued his  retreat  westward  to  Laval.  The 
loss  of  the  Germans  in  these  battles  was 
only  thirty-five  hundred  men,  while  they 
made  twenty-two  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Army  of  the  Loire  was  now  thoroughly 
crippled,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  French 
for  the  relief  of  their  capital  had  vanished. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  great  ac- 
tivity in  the  movements  of  the  French  Army 
of  the  North,  commanded  by  General  Faid- 
herbe,  which  was  endeavoring  to  cooperate 
with  the  Army  of  the  Loire  in  its  efforts  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  On  the  23d  of  De- 
cember, 1870,  Faidherbe*s  army,  then  num- 
bering sixty  thousand  men,  was  defeated 
and  routed  near  Amiens  by  the  Germans 
under  General  Manteuffel.  At  length  Faid- 
herbe's  army  met  with  .«^ome  successes, 
which  led  to  the  concentration  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  the  North  of  France  under 
General  Manteuffel.  On  the  3d  of  Januarj'-, 
1 87 1,  the  French  Army  of  the  North  was 
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repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  a  portion  of 
General  Manteuffel's  army  at  Bapaume. 
After  the  battle  Faidherbe's  army  hastily 
retreated,  and  was  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  German  cavalr>'.  On  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 87 1,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  at 
St.  Quentin,  in  which  Faidherbe's  army 
was  defeated  by  the  Germans,  who  lost 
over  three  thousand  men,  but  captured  four 
thousand  prisoners.  Faidherbe  then  re- 
treated northward,  and  near  the  close  of 
January  he  reached  Dunkirk. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1870,  a  French 
army  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  under  General  Bourbaki,  moved  into 
Eastern  France  to  operate  against  the  Ger- 
mans under  General  von  Werder  in  the 
vicinity  of  Belfort.  The  Germans  laid  siege 
to  Belfort,  but  were  repulsed  in  an  assault 
upon  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  On  the 
loth  of  January,  1871,  General  von  Werder 
took  Viller  Exel  by  storm,  and  repulsed  the 
French  in  their  attempts  to  recapture  the 
place.  On  the  17th  of  January,  after  three 
days  of  severe  fighting  at  Belfort,  the  French 
'  Army  of  the  East  under  General  Bourbaki 
met  with  a  disastrous  repulse,  and,  after  a 
loss  of  eight  thousand  men,  was  compelled 
to  retreat,  closely  pursued  by  the  vidlorious 
Germans.  In  a  series  of  skirmishes  with  the 
Prussians,  Bourbaki' s  army  was  successful. 
General  Manteuffel,  who  was  now  placed  in 
chief  command  of  the  German  armies  in 
Eastern  France,  prepared  to  bring  about  the 
destru<5lion  of  the  French  Army  of  the  East. 
Bourbaki's  defeated  and  shattered  army  re- 
treated to  Besan9on,  closely  pursued  by 
ManteufFers  vicflorious  forces.  These  disas- 
ters to  the  French  arms  had  such  an  effecfl 
upon  the  mind  of  General  Bourbaki  that  he 
attempted  suicide.  After  a  series  of  engage- 
ments, lasting  three  days  and  ending  on  the 
ist  of  Februar>',  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  Man- 
teuffel captured  fifteen  thousand  prisoners, 
and  compelled  Bourbaki 's  army,  eighty 
thousand  strong,  to  retreat  into  Switzerland. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1871,  the  Prus- 
sians in  large  force  attacked  Dijon ;  but 
they  were  disastrously  repulsed,  after  a 
severe  battle  of  five  hours,  and  were  forced  to 


retreat.  By  the  20th  of  January  the  town 
of  Longwy,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  had 
been  completely  invested  by  a  Prussian 
force.  The  French  garrison  made  two  suc- 
cessful sorties,  dislodging  the  Prussians  and 
silencing  their  batteries;  but,  after  a  furious 
assault  and  bombardment,  Longwy,  with  its 
garrison  of  four  thousand  French  troops,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  on  the  25th 
of  January. 

At  length,  after  the  French  capital  had 
suffered  terribly  from  the  fierce  bombard- 
ment by  the  Germans,  .and  after  famine 
had  wrought  its  horrors  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  beleagured  city,  the  besieged 
made  proposals  of  surrender  to  the  besieg- 
ers; and  on  the  28th  of  January,  187 1,  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  by 
which  the  city  of  Paris  was  surrendered  to 
the  Germans,  and  its  garrison  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  thousand  men  under 
General  Trochu  became  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Germans  levied  a  contribution  of  two 
hundred  million  francs  upon  the  conquered 
city,  and  the  forts  around  the  city  were 
immediately  occupied  by  German  garrisons. 
Measures  were  taken  for  the  revi(5tualling 
of  the  city  under  German  supen'ision.  For 
several  weeks  after  the  surrender,  hundreds 
of  Parisians  died  daily  from  starvation. 

The  fall  of  Paris  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
French  government  and  people  to  the  hope- 
lessness and  folly  of  resistance  to  the  gigan- 
tic power  of  Germany,  and  made  them  anx- 
ious for  the  speedy  conclusion  of  peace. 
An  armistice  of  three  weeks  was  signed  at 
Versailles,  on  the  28th  of  January,  by  Jules 
Favre  on  the  part  of  the  French  RepubUc, 
and  by  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Empire,  in  order  to  allow  the 
French  people  to  eledl  representatives  to  a 
National  Assembly,  which  should  convene 
at  Bordeaux  to  consider  and  ratify  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany.  Each  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  France — the  Legitimists, 
the  Orleanists,  the  Bonapartists  and  the  Re- 
publicans— ^made  great  efforts  for  success  in 
the  ele<Slion  for  deputies  to  the  proposed 
National  Assembly.  The  elections  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  resulted 
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in  the  choice  mostly  of  Orleanists  and  Re- 
publicans. The  National  Assembly  con- 
vened at  Bordeaux  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1871 ;  and  upon  its  organization  it  unani- 
mously chose  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  the  dis- 
tinguished historian,  orator  and  statesman, 
to  the  oflSce  of  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  took  measures  for  the  speedy 
restoration  of  peace. 

After  much  negotiation,  the  armistice 
having  been  in  the  meantime  extended  one 
week,  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Versailles,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1 87 1,  by  President  Thiers  and  Jules  Favre 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic,  and  by 
Prince  Bismarck  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Empire.  France  was  required  to  cede  to 
Germany  nearly  the  whole  of  Alsace,  includ- 
ing Strasburg,  and  one-fifth  of  Lorraine,  in- 
cluding Metz,  and  to  pay  five  milliards  of 
francs  (equal  to  one  thousand  million  dol- 
lars) in  three  years,  as  indemnity  for  the 
losses  sustained  by  Germany  in  the  war.  A 
large  portion  of  the  German  army  was  to 
garrison  a  number  of  the  French  fortresses 
until  the  entire  indemnity  was  paid,  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  this  army  of  occupation 
to  be  paid  by  France ;  and  the  Emperor 
William  and  a  portion  of  the  German  army 
were  to  enter  Paris  and  occupy  the  Champs 
Elysees.  On  the  ist  of  March  1871,  the 
National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  by  a  large 
majority,  ratified  these  terms  of  peace,  so 
harsh  and  humiliating  to  France ;  and  the 
great  Franco-German  War  ended. 

On  the  ist  of  March,  1871,  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany  and  thirty  thousand 
German  troops  made  their  grand  triumphal 
entry  into  the  French  capital.  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  many,  no  acts  of  violence 
were  committed  toward  them,  few  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  appearing  in  the  streets. 
The  Germans  evacuated  Paris  two  days 
afterward,  March  3,  1871  ;  and  on  the  14th 
the  Emperor  William  started  for  Berlin, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  17th,  March  1871. 
The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  III  was  released 
from  his  captivity  at  Wilhelmshohe  by  the 
German  government,  on  the  6th  of  March  : 
whereupon  he  left  Germany,  and  retired  to 


Chiselhurst,  in  England,  where  he  died  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1873. 

The  war  just  closed  was  the  greatest  of 
modern  times.  Dnring  the  six  months  that 
military  operations  were  in  progress,  nearly 
half  a  million  human  lives  were  sacrificed. 
The  successes  of  Germany  in  this  mighty^ 
conflidl  were  among  the  most  remarkable  in. 
the  annals  of  war.  Her  armies  were  vidlor- 
ious  in  nearly  every  encounter  ;  three  of  the 
most  strongly-fortified  places  in  the  world 
yielded  to  the  power  of  her  arms  ;  three  of 
the  largest  armies  ever  raised  were  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  their  arms ;  the  proudest 
capital  in  the  world  was  occupied  by  her 
warriors  ;  and  the  once-proudest  monarch  ia 
Europe  was  made  a  captive.  In  all,  seven- 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were 
made  prisoners  during  the  war.  The  pride 
of  France  was  thoroughly  humbled,  and  her 
sword  was  broken. 

On  the  loth  of  May,  1871,  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Frankfort- on* 
the-Main,  by  Jules  Favre  and  Pouyer-Quer- 
tier  on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Prince 
Bismarck  on  the  part  of  Germany.  Bis- 
marck agreed  to  a  reduction  of  the  war  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  by  France  to  Germany, 
from  five  milliards  of  francs  to  four  and  a 
half  milliards.  The  French  were  required  to> 
restore  all  the  German  ships  captured  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  to  refund  their  value  in  casb 
in  cases  in  which  the  vessels  were  sold. 
According  to  this  treaty  the  Germans  were 
only  to  hold  Belfort,  Nancy  and  Long^wy  as 
hostages  until  the  fulfilment  of  its  condi- 
tions. This  treaty  was  speedily  ratified  by 
the  governments  of  France  and  Germany; 
whereupon  the  greater  part  of  the  German 
Army  of  Occupation  evacuated  France,  and 
the  French  prisoners  in  Germany  were  re- 
turned to  France  as  speedily  as  the  railroads 
could  transport  them. 

So  great  was  the  recuperative  power  of 
France  that  she  paid  the  war  indemnity  to- 
Germany  in  two  and  a  half  years,  one-half 
a  5'^ear  earlier  than  the  required  time;  and 
the  German  Army  of  Occupation  evacuated 
France  gradually  as  the  successive  install- 
ments of  the  indemnity  were  paid. 
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MODIFICATION  OF   THE  TREATY   OF  PARIS. 

In  November,  1870,  while  the  Franco- 
German  War  was  desolating  Northern 
France,  Europe  was  threatened  with  a  far 
more  terrible  war  by  the  adlion  of  Prince 
-Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Chancellor,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  issue  a 
circular  to  the  other  Great  Powers  demand- 
ing a  modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in 
1856,  which  ended  the  Crimean  War.  As 
France  was  so  weakened  by  her  reverses  in 
her  struggle  with  Germany,  she  was  unable 
to  support  England  in  upholding  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Russia  promptly  profited  by  the 
circumstances  to  demand  a  modification  of 
those  articles  of  the  treaty  which  prevented 
her  from  fortifying  her  ports  or  maintain- 
ing a  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Prince  Gortschakoff's  circular  arousfed 
intense  exasperation  and  a  war  feeling  in 
London,  Vienna,  Florence  and  Constanti- 
nople; and  the  governments  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Austria-Hungary,  Italy  and  Turkey 
were  adling  in  perfecfl  accord  in  resistance 
to  the  demands  of  Russia.  Another  war 
seemed  imminent  on  the  Eastern  question, 
but  the  controversy  was  adjusted  by  a  con- 
ference of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  London  early  in  1871.  This 
London  conference  ended  in  a  treaty,  signed 
February  13,  1871,  abrogating  those  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  concerning 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Rus- 
sians right  to  fortify  her  ports;  thus  depriv- 
ing Turkey  of  the  prote(5lion  afforded  her 
since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War. 

ANNEXATION  OF  ROME  TO  ITALY. 

When  the  Second  French  Empire  had  re- 
ceived its  death-blow  by  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1870, 
the  King  of  Italy  felt  himself  freed  from  all 
•obligations  entered  into  with  Napoleon  III. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  much  political 
agitation  in  Italy,  and  fears  of  a  republican 
rising  were  entertained  by  the  Italian  gov- 
•ernment.  When  intelligence  of  the  Paris 
Revolution  of  September  4,  1870,  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Third  French  Republic, 
had  reached   Florence,    King   Vidlor  Em- 


manuel and  his  Cabinet  resolved  upon  the 
military  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  papaj  territory  to  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  The  King  of  Italy  was  com- 
pelled to  take  this  step  by  the  ardent  wishes 
of  his  subjedls,  and  any  refusal  or  delay  on 
his  part  to  comply  with  their  wishes  would 
have  cost  him  his  crown.  The  people  of 
the  Pontifical  States  also  petitioned  the 
King  of  Italy  to  occupy  Rome. 

On  the  1 2th  of  September,  1870,  an  Ital- 
ian army  of  four  thousand  men  under  Gen- 
eral Cadorna  marched  into  the  papal  terri- 
tor>'.  General  Cadorna  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Roman  people,  assuring  them 
that  he  did  not  bring  war  to  them,  but  peace 
and  order,  and  that  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See  w^ould  not  be  molested.  There 
was  great  enthusiasm  among  the  Italian 
troops  and  people;  and,  as  the  troops  ad- 
vanced toward  Rome,  the  people  everywhere 
fraternized  with  them  and  received  them 
'  with  acclamations.  The  ultimatum  of  the 
Italian  government  stripped  the  Pope  of  his 
temporal  power,  but  permitted  him  to  re- 
main in  Rome  as  the  Head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  quarter  called 
the  Leonine  City.  King  Vicftor  Emmanuel 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Romans,  de- 
claring that  peace,  order  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  not  war,  were  brought  by  the 
Italians.  The  Pope  protested  to  the  foreign 
ambassadors  in  Rome  against  the  Italian 
occupation  of  the  papal  dominions ;  but, 
anxious  to  avoid  bloodshed,  he  also  ordered 
a  cessation  of  all  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  papal  troops. 

The  siege  of  Rome  by  the  Italian  army 
under  General  Cadorna  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1870 ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  papal  troops,  nine  thousand 
three  hundred  in  number,  surrendered,  and 
the  triumphant  Italians  entered  the  city  and 
were  welcomed  by  the  Romans  as  liberators. 
A  plebiscite  was  taken  in  Rome  a  few  days 
afterward,  resulting  in  a  unanimous  vote  in 
favor  of  the  annexation  of  the  Eternal  City 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  All  political  pris- 
oners in  the  papal  territories  were  immed> 
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ately  set  free,  and  a  provisional  government 
was  organized  by  General  Cadoma.  The 
King  of  Italy  visited  Rome  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  1870. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1871,  King  VicSlor 
Emmanuel  and  his  Ministers,  and  the  for- 
eign embassies  to  the  Italian  government, 
removed  from  Florence  to  Rome,  which  then 
became  the  capital  of  a  united  Italy.  Thus 
was  accomplished  the  result  for  which  Maz- 
zini,  Garibaldi  and  the  party  of  Young  Italy 
had  labored  for  forty  years. 

Italy  *s  progress  since  1870  has  been 
marked.  She  has  fairly  entered  upon  her 
great  career  of  prosperity  as  a  unified  nation, 
and  has  already  experienced  the  good  effe<5ls 
of  personal  liberty  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Her  resources  are  being  rapidly 
developed,  and  she  has  assumed  her  true 
position  as  the  Sixth  Great  Power  of  Europe. 
On  December  26,  1870,  the  tunnel  through 
Mont  Cenis  was  completed,  thus  piercing 
the  great  barrier  of  the  Alps  and  giving 
Italy  dire<5l  railway  communication  with 
France  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 

THE   FRENCH   CIVIL  WAR   OF   1 87 1. 

No  sooner  was  a  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  between  France  and  Germany  agreed 
to  than  France  began  to  be  distracted  by  a 
fierce  and  bloody  civil  war,  caused  by  a  re- 
bellion of  the  Red  Republicans  and  Com- 
munists of  Paris.  For  some  time  the  Red 
Republicans  had  been  quite  a(5live,  and  en- 
gaged in  revolutionary  schemes.  Fearing 
a  formidable  revolutionary  rising,  President 
Thiers  and  the  National  Assembly  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Versailles.  On  the  6th 
of  March,  1871,  the  revolutionists  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  Montmartre  distridl  with  a 
battery  of  guns;  and  the  Thiers  government 
brought  up  troops  of  the  line  to  resist  any 
attack  which  the  insurgents  might  make  on 
the  capital.  The  National  Guards  resisted 
the  adlion  for  their  disbandment,  piled  their 
arms  on  the  Boulevards,  and  colledled  in 
groups  with  discontented  and  angry  looks. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Versailles  gov- 
ernment sent  a  detachment  of  troops  and 
gens  d'armes  to  occupy  the  positions  of  the 


mob,  which  had  been  rioting  for  several  days 
at  Montmartre.  A  considerable  number  of 
cannon  were  removed,  and  the  gens  d'armes 
took  four  hundred  prisoners.  The  next 
morning,  March  18,  1871,  the  National 
Guards  of  Belleville  and  Montmartre,  with 
many  unarmed  soldiers  of  the  line,  arrived 
'  on  the  scene  and  released  the  prisoners.  A 
severe  conflidl  took  place  in  the  Rue  Roy- 
ale.  Some  artillerymen  and  cuirassiers  were 
surrounded  by  a  frantic  mob,  who  accosted 
them  with  shouts  of  '*Go  and  fight  the 
Prussians.*'  General  Faron's  troops,  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  government,  cut 
their  way  through  the  mob  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  and  escaped,  after  captur- 
ing the  insurgent  barricades  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Generals  Lecompte  and 
Thomas  were  abandoned  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  and  were  shot  in  the  Rue  de 
Rosiere  by  their  troops,  who  joined  the  in- 
surgents. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  National 
Guard  placarded  two  proclamations  defend- 
ing their  course,  and  issued  orders  for  the 
ele<5lion  of  a  Communal  Council  for  Paris. 
The  regular  soldiers  in  Paris  fraternized  with 
the  insurgents,  who  now  virtually  ruled  the 
city ;  and  mob  law  was  completely  trium- 
phant. The  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class, 
displayed  perfecfl  apathy  ;  and  no  resistance 
was  made  to  the  insurgents.  By  the  20th 
of  March,  1871,  the  insurgents  held  posses- 
sion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  Tuileries  and  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me.  Barricades  were  ere<5led  in  some 
quarters  ;  while  Forts  d'Issy,  Vanvres  and 
Montrouge  were  seized  and  garrisoned  by 
the  insurgents,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
insure  the  defense  of  Paris  against  any  as- 
sault firom  the  government  forces.  On  the 
morning  of  the  21st,  March,  1871,  the  insur- 
gents at  Montmartre  and  Belleville  saluted 
each  other  with  rounds  of  artillery;  and  fresh 
barricades  were  eredled  in  the  vicinity  of 
BatignoUes,  in  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  in  the 
Avenue  Clichy,  and  near  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Station. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  at  Ver- 
sailles in  consequence  of  the  revolutionary 
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movement  in  Paris,  and  the  National  As- 
sembly soon  rallied  a  large  army  under  Gen- 
eral Vinoy  to  its  support.  On  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  on  the  21st  of  March  all 
the  deputies  of  the  Mountain  were  absent. 
Measures  were  taken  by  the  Thiers  govern-  ; 
ment  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
and  Versailles  resembled  a  camp.  Contrary 
to  the  expe<5lations  of  the  Paris  Reds,  no 
-successful  rising  of  their  partisans  in  the 
other  large  cities  of  France  took  place  ;  but 
the  departments  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
Versailles  government. 

The  Communal  elections  in  Paris  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  resulted  in 
an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  revolu- 
tionists. The  Commune  was  soon  organized, 
holding  its  first  sitting  on  the  29th  of  March. 
A  Reign  of  Terror  was  now  inaugurated  in 
Paris,  and  the  outrages  of  1793  were  re- 
peated. The  cry  of  the  Socialists  and  Red 
Republicans  was  :  **  Death  to  the  priests  !" 
**Death  to  the  rich  ! "  **Death  to  the  prop- 
•erty-owners  !**  Aristocrats  and  wealthy 
persons  were  in  constant  danger  of  being 
•dragged  to  the  guillotine,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  more  respecSla- 
ble  Parisians  fled  in  consternation  from  the 
city.  Priests  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison,  churches  were  sacked,  and  religious 
-service  was  suspended.  Journals  which  sup- 
ported the  Versailles  government  were  sup- 
pressed, and  several  journalists  were  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  insurgents  boldly 
avowed  their  determination  to  march  to 
Versailles,  disperse  the  National  Assembly, 
overthrow  the  Thiers  government,  and  es- 
tablish the  ''Universal  Republic." 

The  government  and  the  National  As- 
.sembly  had  already  coUedted  a  considerable 
army;  but,  instead  of  adopting  prompt 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
redlion,  President  Thiers  lost  much  precious 
time  by  temporizing  with  the  Paris  insur- 
gents with  the  view  of  bringing  about  peace 
without  bloodshed.  On  the  contrary,  en- 
ergy and  resolution,  but  also  great  ineffi- 
ciency, were  displayed  by  the  Paris  Com- 
mune. 

At  the  close  of  March,  1871,  the  military 


forces  of  both  parties  were  in  motion;  and 
on  the  2d  of  April  a  spirited  adlion,  favor- 
able to  the  government  forces,  occurred  at 
Courbevoie.  The  defeated  insurgents  fled 
to  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  where  they  were 
again  defeated.  More  than  two  hundred  in- 
surgents were  killed,  and  many  were  wound- 
ed. The  insurgents  who  were  made  prison- 
ers by  the  government  troops  were  immedi- 
ately shot. 

On  the  3d  of  April  one  hundred  thousand 
Communists  under  General  Bergerot  and 
Gustave  Flourens  issued  from  Paris  at  the 
Neuilly  gate,  and  marched  against  Versail- 
les. They  were  soon  met  by  the  Assembly- 
ists  under  General  Vinoy,  and  a  furious 
battle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  g^at  de- 
strudlion  of  life.  Contrary  to  expe<5lations 
of  the  insurgents,  the  garrison  in  Fort  Va- 
lerien  did  not  fraternize  with  them,  but,  re- 
maining faithful  to  the  Versailles  govern- 
ment, suddenly  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
them,  producing  the  greatest  consternation 
in  their  ranks.  General  Bergerot  had  just 
got  out  of  his  carriage  when  the  vehicle  was 
smashed  to  pieces  by  a  bomb-shell.  The 
wildest  confusion  ensued,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Communist  army  retreated  back 
to  Paris,  but  General  Bergerot  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  men  were  cut  off"  and  defeated 
in  an  attempt  to  pass  Fort  Valerien.  Among 
the  killed  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  was 
the  violent  political  agitator,  Gustave  Flour- 
ens.  The  government  forces  were  com- 
pletely vi<5lorious. 

A  night  attack  by  the  insurgents  upon  the 
bridge  of  Sevres  was  repulsed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Versailles  army  on  th^  5th  of 
April.  On  the  6th  the  insurgent  garrisons 
in  Forts  d'  Issy  and  Vanvres  kept  up  a  reso- 
lute fire  on  the  government  troops  at  Cha- 
tillon.  On  the  7th  the  insurgents  were 
dislodged  from  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  a 
fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up  between  Cha- 
tillon  and  Forts  d'  Issy  and  Vanvres. 

The  burial  of  the  insurgent  dead  in 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  April  was  an  extraordi- 
nary scene.  The  most  intense  grief  and  in- 
dignation were  manifested  by  the  Parisians. 
Hundreds  of  women  were  marching  along 
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the  Boulevards;  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  interred  in  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la 
Chaise,  amid  the  shrieks  of  women  and  the 
cries  of  the  men  for  vengeance  on  '  *  The  as- 
sassins of  Versailles.'*  P&re  la  Chaise  was 
thronged  with  people,  who  shouted:  **  Vive 
la  Republique !  "   *  *  Vive  la  Commune ! ' ' 

On  the  7th  of  April  severe  fighting  oc- 
curred at  Porte  de  Neuilly.  The  Commun- 
ists at  Courbevoie  were  dislodged  by  the  guns 
of  Fort  Valerien;  but  they  rallied  up  the 
Avenue  de  Neuilly,  and  opened  a  severe  fire 
on  the  Versailles  troops  who  appeared  on 
the  heights.  The  Communists  were  forced 
to  retire  behind  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  which 
they  barricaded;  but  the  pursuing  Versail- 
lists  shelled  and  demolished  their  barricades. 
In  attempting  to  hold  the  bridge  the  insur- 
gent National  Guards  suffered  severely,  and, 
being  finally  compelled  to  retire,  were  closely 
pursued  by  the  government  troops;  but  the 
insurgent  guns  swept  the  Avenue  de  Neu- 
illy and  checked  the  pursuit.  After  vainly 
endeavoring,  under  prote<5lion  of  their  ar- 
tiller>',  to  throw  up  barricades  across  the 
avenue,  the  insurgents  were  entirely  driven 
out  of  Neuilly,  and  found  themselves 
obliged  to  take  refuge  behind  the  ramparts. 

On  the  8th  of  April  there  were  spirited 
engagements  at  various  points.  Fort  Vale- 
rien and  the  advanced  government  batteries 
fiercely  bombarded  Porte  Maillot,  many  of 
their  shells  falling  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  now  invested  with 
the  chief  command  of  the  government  forces. 
The  Paris  Commune  was  daily  growing 
more  desperate,  and  the  most  shameful  out- 
rages and  revolutionary  excesses  were  per- 
I)etrated.  Additional  numbers  of  priests 
and  nuns  were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  at 
length  a  demand  was  made  on  the  Church 
for  one  million  francs,  the  insurgents  threat- 
ening to  kill  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  if  the 
sura  was  not  paid.  The  archbishop  suffered 
the  most  shameful  treatment  from  a  band  of 
infuriated  Reds. 

There  was  now  severe  fighting  under  the 
very  walls  of  Paris,  and  shells  were  con- 
stantly falling  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The 
Arc  de  Triomphe  was  repeatedly  struck  and 


much  damaged.  The  fighting  around  Paris 
was  very  severe  on  the  15th  and  i6th  of 
April.  Many  more  of  the  inhabitants  left 
the  city.  The  insurgents  eredled  barricades 
in  the  Place  Vend6me,  in  the  Rue  Castigli- 
one,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuileries,  at 
Montmartre  and  at  Belleville,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack  from  the  government  army. 
The  Commune  continued  the  arrests  of 
priests,  and  scarcely  a  church  in  Paris  now 
remained  open. 

The  government  troops  attacked  the  in- 
surgents at  Vanvres  on  the  15th  of  April, 
and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  The  Commun- 
ists, completely  taken  by  surprise,  were 
driven  back;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and, 
after  a  desperate  fight,  compelled  the  Assem- 
blyists  to  retreat,  and  regained  their  lost 
ground.  During  the  day  the  conflict  was 
several  times  renewed,  but  in  the  end  the 
insurgents  were  left  masters  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  Versaillists  suffered  severely 
from  the  deadly  fire  from  the  insurgent  gar- 
rison in  Fort  Vanvres.  On  the  17th  the  in- 
surgents were  again  vidlorious,  in  a  furious 
engagement  at  Neuilly,  in  which  each  side 
lost  about  twenty-five  hundred  men. 

On  the  1 8th  of  April  the  insurgents  were 
badly  defeated  at  Asnieres.  Their  large  de- 
fensive works  were  fiercely  assailed  by  the 
government  troops.  The  Communists  fled 
across  the  Seine,  before  the  heavy  cross-fire 
from  the  attacking  government  columns. 
After  being  reinforced,  the  insurgents  rallied 
and  renewed  the  battle;  but  they  were  again 
defeated  with  heavy  loss,  being  a  second 
time  driven  across  the  Seine  by  the  Ver- 
sailles troops. 

The  insurgents  continued  the  work  of  for- 
tifying Paris,  and  the  most  desperate  re- 
sources were  being  rendered  available  for 
the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  govern- 
ment forces.  In  various  quarters  barricades 
were  eredled,  surrounded  by  broad,  deep 
trenches,  beyond  which  mines  of  powder 
were  laid.  These  measures  of  the  Com- 
munists for  defense  greatly  terrified  the 
people  of  Paris.  At  the  Beaujeu  Hospital 
crowds  of  women  with  streaming  hair  were 
uttering  loud  shrieks,  and  demanding  their 
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husbands,  brothers  and  children.  On  the 
23d  of  April  the  government  batteries 
opened  a  furious  cannonade  upon  Forts 
d'Issy  and  Vanvres  and  the  ramparts  at 
Pont  du  Jour. 

The  bombardment  of  Paris  on  Sunday 
night,  April  30,  1871,  was  fearful  and  ap- 
parently utterly  reckless  as  to  the  amount 
of  damage  it  infli(5led  on  the  city.  The 
Parisians  were  greatly  excited,  and  large 
crowds  were  assembled  on  the  street  comers 
discussing  the  alarming  condition  of  affairs. 
Large  bodies  of  Versailles  troops  were 
moved  toward  Paris  to  reinforce  the  gov- 
ernment army  of  investment.  The  insur- 
gents at  Neuilly  kept  up  the  indignation  of 
the  people  of  Paris  by  throwing  petroleum 
shells  into  the  city,  the  Parisians  being  led 
to  believe  that  they  came  from  the  lines  of 
the  Versailles  army. 

On  the  I  St  of  May  the  Clamart  railway 
station  was  captured  by  the  Assemblyists  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  about  three 
hundred  insurgents  were  killed  in  the  a<5lion. 
On  the  6th  of  May  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss  in  a  sortie  from 
Fort  d'Issy.  The  government  army  con- 
tinued its  approaches  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, and  on  the  7th  of  May  the  Versailles 
batteries  reopened  fire  on  Pont  du  Jour  and 
other  points. 

After  many  stubborn  conflicfls  and  furious 
assaults.  Fort  d'Issy  was  finally  captured 
and  occupied  by  the  government  forces,  on 
the  8th  of  May.  On  the  following  day.  May 
9,  1 87 1,  the  investment  of  Paris  from  Gen- 
nevilliers  to  Fort  d'Issy  by  the  government 
forces  was  complete;  and  preparations  were 
being  made  for  a  grand  assault  on  the  city. 
On  the  13th  of  May  thirty  thousand  Ver- 
saillists  were  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  shel- 
tered by  the  trenches  of  the  besieging  army. 
A  heavy  column  of  Communist  troops  which 
attempted  a  sortie  from  Port  Dailphine  was 
blown  to  atoms  by  the  bursting  of  twenty 
shells  which  came  from  the  lines  of  the  Ver- 
sailles army. 

After  many  desperate  struggles  and  fierce 
assaults  and  bombardments,  Fort  Vanvres 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  government 


troops,  on  the  14th  of  May ;  the  Communist 
garrison  having  fled,  by  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, to  Fort  Montrouge.  The  government 
troops  found  sixty  cannon  and  eighteen 
mortars  in  the  fort.  The  approaches  to  the 
ramparts  and  fortifications  of  Paris  were  now 
actively  pushed  forward,  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  cannonade  ;  and  preparations  were 
being  made  by  Marshal  MacMahon  for  a 
grand  attack  on  the  walls,  or  enceinte,  of 
Paris. 

By  the  15th  of  May  the  government  troops 
were  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  exchanging 
shots  with  the  insurgents,  who  lined  the 
ramparts  from  Porte  de  la  Meute  to  Porte 
d*  Issy .  Paris  was  now  completely  invested 
and  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Paris- 
ians were  expelled  from  the  trenches  be- 
tween Forts  d*Issy  and  Vanvres.  Breaches 
were  made  in  the  enceinte  of  Paris  by  the 
furious  cannonade  from  the  government 
guns,  and  the  Anteuil  gate  was  now  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  western  and  south- 
western arrondissements  of  Paris  were  nov? 
uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  great  de- 
stru(5lion  of  life  and  property  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  city.  On  the  night  of  the  15th 
of  May  the  Communists  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  in  a  sortie  upon  the  government 
troops  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  the 
Versaillists  continued  to  fire  around  the 
ramparts  from  Pont  du  Jour  to  Porte  Maillot. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  i6th 
of  May,  1 87 1,  the  great  Column  in  the  Place 
Vend&me,  which  had  been  ere<5led  there  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  commemorate  his  great  vic- 
tory at  Austerlitz,  was  levelled  with  the 
ground  by  the  order  of  the  Paris  Commune. 
The  Column  fell  at  full  length  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  amid  the  shouts  of  **  Vive  la  Re- 
publique ! '  *  *  *  Vive  la  Commune !  * '  from  the 
multitude  which  had  assembled  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  and  the  Rue  Castiglione  to  wit- 
ness the  destrudlion  of  this  monument  of 
imperial  glory. 

On  Sunday  night,  May  21,  1871,  the  gov- 
ernment troops  effe<5ted  an  entrance  into 
Paris  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when 
the  most  terrific  fighting  of  the  whole  civil 
war  commenced ;  and  for  a  week  Paris  was 
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one  vast  battle-field.  On  the  22d,  May, 
1 871,  the  government  troops  under  Marshal 
MacMahon  continued  pouring  into  the  city 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  and  very 
soon  three  of  the  principal  avenues  leading 
to  the  Champs  Elys^es  were  in  possession 
of  the  government  forces.  The  Commun- 
ists were  now  thrown  into  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. A  bloody  battle  occurred  on  the 
same  day  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  where  the 
insurgent  barricades  were  captured  and  re- 
captured six  times.  The  government  troops 
charged  down  the  street  with  fury,  and  were 
fired  upon  from  the  windows  of  the  Concier- 
geries.  Many  of  the  Communist  barricades 
were  captured,  and  the  Champs  Elys^es 
were  swept  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  Ver- 
sailles artillery  which  were  planted  near 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Many  leaders  of  the 
Commune  were  captured,  and  some  massa- 
cres were  perpetrated.  The  headquarters 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  were  established  in 
the  new  Opera  House.  The  heaviest  fight- 
ing occurred  in  the  Rue  Royale,  where  the 
slaughter  was  terrific.  At  the  Tuileries  ten 
thousand  insurgents  were  made  prisoners  by 
the  government  troops  under  General  Clin- 
champ. 

At  daybreak,  May  23d,  a  terrible  fire  of 
musketry  and  cannon  commenced  in  the 
Montmartre  distri<5l;  and  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  Montmartre  was  captured  by 
the  government  forces  under  Generals  din- 
champ  and  L'  Admirault.  Heavy  fighting  oc- 
curred at  the  barricades  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  and  the  Place  de  Clichy.  The 
government  troops  under  General  Cissey 
captured  the  barricades  in  the  Chaussu  du 
Mame,  in  the  southern  part  of  Paris.  Bar- 
ricades were  hastily  thrown  up,  and  terrible 
confli<5ls  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  were 
captured,  and  were  shot  on  the  spot;  and 
during  the  battles  in  various  quarters  of  the 
city  no  quarter  was  shown  by  the  govern- 
ment forces.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the 
government  troops  occupied  the  Place  de 
Clichy,  the  Palais  de  V  Industrie,  the  Cham- 
ber of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  St.  Quen,  the  Tuileries,  the  Ho- 
5— 105.-U.  H. 


tel  de  Ville  and  the  Place  Vend&me.  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde  was  also  abandoned 
by  the  insurgents.  On  the  evening  of  this 
day  Monseigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  sixty-nine  priests,  who  had  been 
seized  and  held  as  hostages,  were  murdered 
by  the  infuriated  Communists. 

On  the  24th,  May,  187 1,  the  Communist 
insurgents,  in  the  madness  of  desperation 
and  despair,  perpetrated  a<5ls  of  vandalism 
almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  city  they  could  no  longer  rule,  the  in- 
surgents, from  their  barricaded  positions  in 
various  portions  of  Paris,  threw  petroleum 
shells  over  the  city;  and  fires  arose  in  many 
quarters.  A  number  of  women  who  were 
dete<5led  in  the  adl  of  setting  fire  to  build- 
ings were  shot  on  the  spot  by  the  exasper- 
ated government  troops.  The  most  famous 
buildings  set  on  fire  were  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  Hotel  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  Louvre.  The 
fighting  during  the  day  was  of  the  most 
desperate  charadler.  The  streets  were 
strewn  with  dead  bodies,  and  no  quarter  was 
shown  by  either  party.  The  fighting  re- 
sulted in  immense  advantages  to  the  Ver- 
saillists,  the  insurgents  being  driven  from 
many  of  their  positions. 

The  fighting  was  continued  during  the 
25th  with  additional  advantages  to  the  gov- 
ernment army.  Driven  from  Paris  proper, 
the  insurgents,  mad  with  rage  and  fury, 
took  refuge  in  Belleville,  the  very  center  of 
the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  great  Communist  rebellion. 
From  Belleville  the  Communists  continued 
to  throw  petroleum  shells  all  over  Paris, 
thus  kindling  additional  fires  in  the  city, 
and  destroying  many  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  in 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  the  fires  could  be  seen 
for  many  miles  around.  A  great  many 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
of  mines.  The  Luxembourg,  the  Palais  de 
la  Quai  d'Orsay  and  the  Palais  Royal  were 
now  also  burning. 

On  the  26th  a  furious  battle  was  in  progress 
in  Pantin.     The  capture  of  six  thousand  in- 
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surgents  in  the  Quartier  MouflSard  ended  the 
rebellion  in  that  quarter.  The  government 
troops  were  severely  harassed  by  the  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  windows  of  houses. 
Many  Communists  who  attempted  to  escape 
toward  Pantin  were  hotly  pursued,  and 
were  slaughtered  without  mercy  by  the  ex- 
asperated Versaillists.  The  insurgent  posi- 
tion at  Belleville  was  vigorously  cannonaded 
by  the  government  army.  The  insurgents 
were  driven  into  the  Cemetery  of  P&re  la 
Chaise,  where  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
government  forces.  The  Rue  Royale  was  de- 
stroyed by  mines,  and  the  most  terrible  fires 
were  still  raging  in  Paris.  Women  who  were 
detedled  in  pouring  petroleum  into  cellars 
were  shot  by  the  enraged  Versaillists.  Many 
of  the  insurgent  leaders--among  whom  were 
Valles,  Amoreux,  Brunei,  Rigault,  Bousquet 
and  General  Dombrowski — were  captured 
and  shot. 

On  the  27th  occurred  the  most  terrific 
fighting  of  the  civil  war.  Sanguinary  bat- 
tles were  fought  at  Belleville,  Menilmontant 
and  in  the  Cemetery  of  Pfere  la  Chaise.  No 
quarter  was  given  to  man,  woman  or  child. 
After  a  day  of  the  most  frightful  carnage, 
the  government  forces  captured  the  insur- 
gent positions  at  Belleville  and  Pfere  la 
Chaise,  late  in  the  night.  The  destru<5live 
fires  were  still  raging  in  Paris;  but  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade 
the  flames  were  got  under  control,  and  in  a 
few  days  they  were  entirely  extinguished. 

On  Sunday  morning.  May  28,  1871,  the 
last  band  of  insurgents  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally; the  whole  city  was  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  government  forces; 
the  firing  ceased;  and  ten  thousand  prison- 
ers were  passing  through  the  Rue  Lafayette. 
The  great  Rebellion  of  Paris  in  1871  had 
now  ended.  One-third  of  Paris  was  in 
ashes,  and  fifty  thousand  dead  bodies  were 
lying  in  the  streets  and  cellars  of  the  city. 
Among  the  slain  were  many  women  and 
boys  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  the 
Hotel  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Palais  Royal,  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
and  the  Palais  de  la  Quai  d'  Orsay  were 


wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  This  brief 
but  sanguinary  rebellion,  during  the  two 
months  of  its  existence,  cost  the  lives  of 
sixty  thousand  Frenchmen.  Many  valuable 
works  of  art  were  sacrificed  to  the  madness 
of  the  infuriated  Communists.  The  out- 
rages of  the  Communists  equaled  those  of 
the  Jacobins  of  1793;  and  the  names  of 
Cluseret,  Bergerot,  Dombrowski,  Delescluse, 
Assy,  Piat  and  Rochefort  deserve  the  same 
execration  as  those  of  Robespierre,  Danton, 
Marat,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Henriot  and  Fou- 
quier-Tinville. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion, 
President  Thiers  appointed  General  Vinoy 
military  governor  of  Paris,  and  militarj-law 
was  established  in  the  city.  A  heavy  doom 
was  inflidled  on  the  vanquished  rebels,  of 
whom  about  forty  thousand  were  held  as 
prisoners.  Drumhead  court-martial  was  es- 
tablished ;  fix>m  fifty  to  one  hundred  insur- 
gents were  shot  at  a  time ;  and  no  person 
was  permitted  to  leave  Paris  without  a  pass 
signed  by  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  places 
of  execution  were  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the 
Park  de  Monceaux  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Altogether  eighteen  thousand  of  the  Com- 
munist rebels  were  shot  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered. In  a  few  days  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  insurre<5lion,  all  restri<5lions 
concerning  communication  with  Paris  were 
removed,  and  entrance  and  exit  were  free  to 
all.  The  barricades  were  soon  removed,  and 
perfect  order  again  prevailed. 

The  supplementary  elections  in  France  for 
deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  1871,  resulted  in  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  the  Moderate  Repub- 
licans. Out  of  one  hundred  and  five  deputies 
chosen,  there  were  eighty-six  Moderate  Re- 
publicans, thirteen  Radicals,  three  Qrlean- 
ists,  two  Legitimists  and  one  Bonapartist 

THE  SPANISH  REPUBUC,    1873-1875. 

Prom  the  motnent  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  King  Amadeus  found  his 
situation  to  be  an  unenviable  one.  The 
young  sovereign  was  really  desirous  of  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  subjedls,  but  he 
lacked  the  abilities  necessary  for  the  difficult 
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post  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  The  Span- 
ish nation  was  divided  into  numerous  parties; 
the  rebellion  against  Spanish  power  in  the 
island  of  Cuba  still  continued;  and  the  young 
king  found  opposition  on  almost  every  hand. 
The  most  important  parties  opposed  to  King 
Amadeus  were  the  Carlists,  or  adherents  of 
Don  Carlos;  the  Alfonsists,  or  partisans  of 
Prince  Alfonso,  the  son  of  ex-Queen  Isa- 
bella II.;  the  Republicans,  and  the  Radi- 
cals. The  Carlists  worked  adlively  for  the 
elevation  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne  of 
Spain;  and  the  Republicans, headed  by  Senor 
Castelar  and  Seiior  Figueras,  did  not  cease 
their  dreams  for  the  establishment  of  a  Span- 
ish Republic.  The  throne  of  Amadeus  was 
only  upheld  by  the  non-agreement  of  the 
various  opposition  parties — the  Carlists,  the 
Alfonsists,  the  Republicans,  the  Radicals 
and  others. 

From  the  moment  of  the  accession  of 
King  Amadeus,  in  January,  187 1,  the  Car- 
lists  and  the  Republicans  plotted  against  his 
government;  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  assassinate  the  young  monarch.  In 
June,  1872,  a  formidable  insurreAion  of  the 
Carlists  broke  out  in  the  North  of  Spain; 
but,  after  some  spirited  actions,  in  which  the 
Carlists  were  defeated  by  the  government 
troops,  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Armed 
bands  of  Carlists  and  Republicans  roamed 
over  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  tear- 
ing up  railways  and  cutting  telegraph  wires. 
A  Republican  revolt  broke  out  in  the  town 
of  Ferrol,  in  October,  1872;  but  the  insur- 
gents dispersed  on  the  approach  of  govern- 
ment troops.  The  Cuban  rebellion  still  con- 
tinued without  any  decisive  result. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1873, King 
Amadeus  embraced  the  resolution  of  resign- 
ing his  troublesome  throne.  The  Ministry 
sought  to  dissuade  the  king  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  Amadeus  persisted  in  his  determi- 
nation to  abdicate  the  throne.  When  it  be- 
came known  that  King  Amadeus  would 
certainly  resign  his  crown,  groups  of  people 
assembled  in  Madrid,  and  there  were  some 
attempts  to  create  a  disturbance;  but  these 
demonstrations  were  promptly  suppressed, 
and  the  crowds  were  dispersed  without  ^y 


conflidls.  The  Congress,  or  lower  branch 
of  the  Cortes,  adopted  a  proposition  that  the 
President  of  that  branch  and  fifty  deputies 
should  constitute  a  Permanent  Committee. 
The  Cortes  assembled  at  a  late  hour  on 
February  i  ith,  i873,and  the  formal  message 
of  the  king's  abdication  was  read  in  each 
chamber  separately;  but  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress met  together  in  one  chamber,  and 
constituted  themselves  the  Sovereign  Cortes 
of  Spain.  Senor  Rivero,  the  President  of 
the  Congress,  being  called  to  the  chair,  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  answer  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  order,  and  for  the  execution  of 
the  decrees  of  the  supreme  power.  The 
abdication  of  King  Amadeus  was  unani- 
mously accepted  by  the  Cortes,  which  then, 
by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  in 
the  affirmative  and  thirty-two  in  the  nega- 
tive, declared  Spain  a  Republic.  That  night 
the  streets  of  the  Spanish  capital  were  filled 
with  an  excited  people.  The  Senate  ap- 
pointed a  Permanent  Committee  of  Thirty. 
Seiior  Melcampo  and  Marshal  Serrano  oflfer- 
ed  their  support  to  Prime  Minister  Zorilla  in 
maintaining  order. 

The  Ministry  of  Senor  Zorilla  now  termi- 
nated; and  on  the  following  day,  February 
12,  1873,  the  Cortes eleAed  anew  Ministry, 
or  provisional  government,  of  which  Es- 
tanislao  Figueras,  the  ardent  Republican, 
was  chosen  President.  After  the  members 
of  the  new  government  had  taken  their  seats 
upon  the  Ministerial  benches  in  the  Cortes, 
President  Figueras  addressed  the  Cortes, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Spanish  Re- 
public would  be  established  forever.  On  the 
following  day,  February  13,  1873,  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Cortes  met  in  joint  session, 
constituted  themselves  the  National  As- 
sembly of  Spain,  and  proceeded  to  eflFedl  a 
permanent  organization  by  eledling  Senor  E. 
Martos  President  of  the  Assembly.  The 
provisional  government  ordered  thesupres- 
sion  of  the  Royal  Guard.  Ex-King  Ama- 
deus had  already  left  Madrid  for  Lisbon,  in 
Portugal,  whence  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
Italy  by  an  Italian  squadron.  The  estab- 
lishment Qf  the  Spanish  Republic  was  eel- 
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ebrated  in  Madrid,  on  the  night  of  the  14th, 
Febraary,  1873,  by  a  general  illumination, 
on  which  occasion  the  streets  of  the  Spanish 
capital  were  crowded  with  people,  but  there 
was  no  disorder. 

After  several  months'  deliberation,  the 
National  Assembly  of  Spain,  on  the  22d  of 
March,  1873,  passed,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
a  bill  providing  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  slavery  in  Porto  Rico,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Spanish  West- India  Islands,  and  ac- 
corded to  the  emancipated  slaves  the  full 
privileges  of  Spanish  citizenship.  After 
passing  this  important  measure,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  dissolved  itself  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  on  which  occasion  the  greatest 
excitement  prevailed  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  and  in  the  streets  of  the  capital. 
On  that  and  the  following  day,  March  22 
and  23,  1873,  there  were  several  unsuccess- 
ful revolutionary  demonstrations  in  Madrid. 

In  the  meantime  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Carlists  had  broken  out  in  the 
North  of  Spain.  The  Carlists^  instead  of 
concentrating  their  forces,  roamed  over  the 
Basque  Provinces,  Navarre  and  Catalonia  in 
small  bands,  and  engaged  in  tearing  up  rail- 
ways, burning  railway  stations  and  bridges, 
cutting  telegraph  wires,  and  in  every  way 
interrupting  communication  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain.  Numerous  small  en- 
gagements were  fought  with  various  success 
between  the  Republican  forces,  headed  by 
Generals  Gonzales,  Nou villas,  Cabrinity 
and  others;  and  the  Carlist  bands,  led  by 
the  Curd  of  Santa  Cruz  and  by  Generals 
Seballs,  Dorregaray  and  Tristany,  and  Don 
Alfonso,  the  brother  of  Don  Carlos.  At 
the  close  of  May,  1873,  General  Nouvillas, 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  was 
holding  the  mountain  passes  of  Biscay  and 
driving  the  Carlists  in  that  province  toward 
the  coast. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  1875, 
Madrid  was  greatly  excited.  A  rising  of 
the  monarchists  in  that  city  took  place  on 
the  23d  of  April,  beginning  with  the  revolt 
of  several  battalions  of  volunteers,  who  fired 
on  General  Contreras.  The  agitation  in- 
creased as  night  approached,  and  shots  were 


fired  in  other  portions  of  the  city.  During 
this  time  the  Permanent  Committee  of  die 
National  Assembly  held  a  session  to  con- 
sider the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  to 
deliberate  upon  measures  for  the  public 
safety.  While  the  committee  was  in  session 
some  of  the  rebellious  volunteers  entered 
the  hall,  and  the  committee  sought  safety 
in  flight.  The  ultras  demanded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commune  in  Madrid,  and 
engaged  in  hunting  down  the  members 
of  the  Permanent  Committee,  several  of 
whom  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the 
infuriated  insurgents ;  and  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed.  Early  in  May  there  was 
a  renewal  of  revolutionary  demonstrations  in 
Madrid.  The  city  was  placarded  with 
numerous  proclamations,  urging  the  people 
to  demand  the  immediate  proclamation  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  the  abolition  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil, and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State ; 
and  large  Federalist  meetings  were  held  on 
the  5th  of  May,  1873. 

In  the  meantime  ele<5lions  for  a  Constitu- 

« 

ent  Cortes  had  been  ordered.  The  ele<5lions 
took  place  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  May  10 
and  II,  1873,  ^"^  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  Ministerial  Federal 
Republicans,  thirty  Extreme  Radicals,  eight 
Internationalists,  ten  Independent  Republi- 
cans and  thirty  Monarchists.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  throughout  Spain  was 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand.  The  vote 
in  the  capital  was  light,  owing  to  the  apathy 
of  all  parties  except  the  Federal  Republican. 
The  Constituent  Cortes  assembled  on  the 
3 1  St  of  May,  1873.  The  session  was  formally 
opened  by  Seiior  Figueras,  President  of  the 
Spanish  Republic,  with  a  speech,  in  which 
he  maintained  the  right  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Cortes  organized  by  electing 
Senor  Orense,  a  Federal  Republican,  its 
President. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1873,  the  Cortes,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  ten  yeas  against  two 
nays,  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Democratic  Republic  in  Spain«  and 
then  adjourned  until  evening.     The  session 
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of  the  Cortes  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  June 
was  a  stormy  one.  Senor  Figueras,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  Republic,  tendered  his 
resignation;  but,  after  great  confusion  and 
excitement,  a  Ministry  proposed  by  Senor 
Pi  y  Margall  was  reje<5led,  and  the  Cortes 
went  into  secret  session.  An  excited  crowd 
filled  the  streets  in  front  of  the  palace,  and 
within  the  Chamber  the  greatest  agitation 
prevailed.  Through  the  efforts  of  Castelar 
and  Figueras,  calm  was  finally  restored  in 
the  Chamber,  as  well  as  among  the  popu- 
lace outside.  After  successive  fruitless  at- 
tempts of  Figueras,  Castelar  and  Pi  y  Mar- 
gall  to  form  a  new  Ministry,  Senor  Figueras 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  by  the  Cortes  to 
remain  in  power  with  his  old  Cabinet.  After 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Figueras  Minis- 
try, the  Cortes  adjourned.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  Federal  Democratic  Republic  was 
celebrated  at  Barcelona,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  June,  with  illuminations  and  general 
rejoicings. 

At  a  Cabinet  council  on  the  nth  of  June, 
1873,  President  Figueras  and  his  Ministers 
tendered  their  resignations,  in  consequence 
of  a  disagreement  with  the  Cortes  on  the 
currency.  In  consequence  of  this  Minis- 
terial crisis,  fears  were  entertained  of  a  se- 
rious oiitbreak  in  Madrid.  The  Cortes  con- 
tinued in  secret  session  on  the  following  day, 
and  during  their  deliberations  a  party  of 
armed  volunteers  surrounded  the  palace  of 
the  Cortes.  A  large  body  of  armed  police 
and  troops  were  stationed  at  various  points 
throughout  the  city,  in  anticipation  of  an 
outbreak.  A  majority  of  the  Cortes  finally 
chose  Senor  Pi  y  Margall  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic,  and  his  Ministry  was  im- 
mediately appointed.  The  excitement  which 
had  prevailed  in  Madrid  for  several  days 
greatly  subsided,  and  the  city  appeared 
quite  calm.  Senor  Nicholas  Salmeron  was 
eleAed  President  of  the  Constituent  Cortes. 

Disturbances  occurred  at  Barcelona  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1873.  There  was  firing 
all  that  night  between  the  soldiers  and  the 
citizens.  On  the  following  day  the  troops 
were  all  removed  from  the  city,  and  a  cor- 
don of  police  was  established  between  them 


and  the  city  to  prevent  a  further  collision. 
On  the  25th  of  June  the  populace  in  Malaga 
arose  against  the  authorities  and  killed  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  but  order  was  restored  in 
the  evening.  The  extreme  Radicals  arose 
in  Seville  and  barricaded  the  streets,  but 
the  outbreak  was  soon  suppressed. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1873,  the  Cortes,  by 
a  large  majority,  approved  a  bill  granting 
extraordinary  powers  to  the  government  to 
enable  it  to  crush  the  Carlist  insurreAion. 
Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
an  outbreak  in  Madrid  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  troops  weve  placed  at  strategic 
points  in  the  city.  The  Constituent  Commit- 
tee of  the  Cortes  completed  the  draft  of  a 
Federal  Republican  Constitution  for  Spain. 
The  Constitution  provided  for  the  division 
of  European  Spain  into  eleven  States;  and 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
were  to  be  constituted  Territories  of  Spain. 
Madrid  was  to  remain  the  capital.  The 
government  was  to  be  divided  into  the  Leg- 
islative, Executive  and  Judiciary  Depart- 
ments. The  Cortes  was  to  hold  two  sessions 
each  year,  and  the  members  were  to  receive 
salaries..  Senators  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
States,  and  Deputies  by  universal  suffrage. 
Deputies  could  not  adl  as  Ministers.  A 
President  was  to  be  eledled  by  universal 
suffirage  for  a  single  term  of  four  years. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1873,  the  Inter- 
nationals arose  against  the  authorities  at 
Alcoy,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  and  as- 
sassinated the  Mayor  of  the  city,  although 
he  was  a  life-long  Republican.  His  body 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  mob 
which  kept  up  a  continuous  yell.  The 
Collector  of  Taxes  was  also  assassinated, 
and  his  body  was  treated  with  the  same  in- 
dignities as  that  of  the  Mayor.  Several 
factories  were  burned  by  the  mob.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  General  Velarde  entered  Al- 
coy with  a  strong  column  of  government 
troops.  The  insurgents  had  already  been 
reduced  to  submission  by  the  Alicante  mi- 
litia, who  took  possession  of  the  town;  but 
the  leaders  of  the  revolt  escaped. 

In  anticipation  of  the  adoption,  by  the 
Cortes,  of  contemplated  changes  in  the  new 
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Federal  Constitution,  the  provinces  of  An- 
dalusia, Murcia,  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
rose  in  rebellion  against  the  government, 
and  proclaimed  their  independence.  Decla- 
rations of  independence  were  issued  at 
Seville,  Cadiz  and  Barcelona. 

The  Communist  insurgents  at  Cartagena, 
headed  by  General  Contreras,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  city,  except  the 
arsenal.  The  crews  of  several  Spanish  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbor  of  Cartagena  having 
revolted,  the  Spanish  government  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  them  pirates,  and 
authorizing  their  capture  and  treatment  as 
such,  by  any  foreign  power,  on  the  high 
seas;  and  decrees  were  issued  dismissing 
General  Contreras  from  the  public  service, 
and  removing  the  civil  governors  of  the  re- 
volted provinces.  The  insurgents  at  Car- 
tagena, after  gaining  control  of  the  city, 
seized  the  Castillo  de  las  Galeras,  a  strong 
fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  less  than 
a  thousand  yards  from  the  entrance,  which 
it  commanded  completely.  This  gave  them 
control  of  the  batteries  on  the  shore,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor.  They  hoisted  the  red 
flag  of  the  Commune  over  the  fortifications, 
and  summoned  the  squadron  lying  in  the 
harbor  to  surrender.  The  crews  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  insurgents,  the  vessels 
fell  into  their  hands  without  opposition. 
The  insurgents  levied  a  heavy  contribution 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cartagena.  The 
Communists,  or  Intransigentes,  at  Carta- 
gena established  a  provisional  government 
for  the  canton  of  Murcia,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  General  Contreras  as  President. 

Contreras  was  in  command  of  the  insur- 
gent fleet  oflf  Almeria.  He  demanded  a 
heavy  contribution  from  that  city ;  and,  as 
the  city  authorities  refused  to  comply  with 
his  demand,  he  opened  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment on  the  city.  After  two  hours  of  heavy 
firing,  the  Intransigentes  attempted  to  dis- 
embark, but  were  repulsed  by  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  compelled  to  reembark. 
They  afterward  renewed  their  attack  upon 
the  city. 

The  numerous  internal  troubles  of  Spain 
caused  the  Cortes  to  demand  the  formation 


of  a  vigorous  Ministry  under  Senor  Nicholas 
Salmeron,  and  accordingly  Senor  Pi  y  Mar- 
gall  and  his  Cabinet  resigned.  On  the  20th 
of  July,  1873,  Senor  Nicholas  Salmeron  was 
made  President  of  the  Spanish  Republic, 
and  an  able  Ministry  was  formed.  While 
the  debate  on  the  Ministry  was  goin^  on  in 
the  Cortes,  g^at  excitement  was  produced 
by  the  explosion  of  an  Orsini  bomb  at  the 
door.  Senor  Emilio  Castelar  was  eledled 
President  of  the  Cortes  on  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, and  on  taking  the  chair  he  made  a 
speech  exhorting  the  Republicans  to  be 
united. 

The  insurgents  at    Valencia  refused   to 
surrender  to  the  government  troops,  who 
thereupon  opened  a    heavy    bombardment 
upon  the  city,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
July.     The  city  was  cannonaded  at  regular 
intervals,  musketry  firing  was  frequent,  and 
there  was  some  desperate  fighting.     The 
government  troops  occupied  the  village  of 
Mislata,  but  were  dislodged  by  the  insur- 
gent artillery;  and  the  village  was  alter- 
nately taken  and  retaken,  and  set  on  fire  by 
shells  from   the   garrison  in  Valencia.     A 
serious  confli<5l  took  place  at  the  village  of 
Masannasa,  near  Valencia,  between  the  gov- 
ernment troops  and  the  insurgents,  in  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  were    killed. 
Already  two  hundred  shells  had  been  thrown 
into  Valencia,  and  the  government  troops 
had  advanced  six  hundred  yards. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1873,  the  insurgents 
at  Seville  set  fire  to  that  city  in  foiu:  differ- 
ent places  by  means  of  petroleum.  The 
insurrec5lion  at  Seville  was  soon  suppressed, 
and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment troops.  The  fires  which  the  insur- 
gents had  kindled  were  extinguished.  The 
government  troops  captured  twenty  cannon 
at  Seville. 

Early  in  August  the  government  troops 
defeated  the*  insurgents  in  a  sharp  fight  at 
Malaga,  and  drove  them  from  the  field. 
The  town  of  Alhama,  in  the  province  of 
Alicante,  proclaimed  its  independence  ;  and 
a  Junta  was  organized,  whose  first  a<5l  was 
to  levy  a  heavy  contribution  upou  the  citi- 
zens.    The  insurgents  at  Cadiz  surrendered 
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to  the  government  troops  under   General 
Pavia  on  the  5th  of  August. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1873,  the  artillery- 
men belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Barcelona 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  but  were 
quickly  disarmed  and  imprisoned  by  the 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  Captain- 
General  of  Barcelona.  The  mutineers  were 
court-martialed  ;  and  twelve  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  sentenced  to  death,  and  thirty 
to  transportation  to  the  penal  colonies  of 
Spain. 

Early  in  September,  1873,  Socialistic 
troubles  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Anda- 
lusia. In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Ji- 
mena  the  farm-laborers  banded  together  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  and  endeavoring 
to  enforce  a  division  of  property.  They 
burned  forty  farm-houses  belonging  to  those 
opposed  to  them,  and  committed  other  ex- 
cesses.    Some  of  the  rioters  were  arrested. 

The  question  of  military  executions  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Cortes.  Pres- 
ident Salmeron,  who  was  opposed  to  capital 
punishment,  tendered  his  resignation;  and 
his  Ministry  retired  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873.  On  the  7th  Seiior  Emilio  Caste- 
lar  was  ele<5led  President  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  and  he  entered  on  his  duties  with 
an  able  Ministry.  The  Cortes  conferred  on 
President  Castelar  di<5latorial  powers  to  en- 
able him  to  crush  the  Carlist  and  Commun- 
ist insurre<5lions.  Seiior  Nicholas  Salmeron 
was  elecfled  President  of  the  Cortes,  and 
several  weeks  later  the  Cortes  adjourned. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1873,  there 
was  a  serious  riot  at  Ecija,  provoked  by  the 
Intran.sigentes  and  attended  with  consid- 
erable loss  of  life.  The  municipal  eledlions 
in  Malaga  on  the  same  day  were  attended 
with  riot  and  bloodshed.  The  Intransigen- 
tes  in  Seville  attacked  a  party  of  Republican 
recruits,  but  the  latter  resisted,  and  several 
were  killed. 

The  insurgent  men-of-war  from  Cartagena 
efifeiSled  a  landing  at  Augilas,  and  pillaged 
the  town  and  suburbs.  The  insurgent  fleet 
proceeded  to  Alicante,  in  the  province  of 
Alicante.  When  a  demand  for  a  contribu- 
tion was  reje<5led,  a  fierce  bombardment  was 


opened  on  the  city,  on  the  27th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1873  ;  aijd  five  hundred  projeAiles, 
some  filled  with  petroleum,  were  thrown  into 
the  dty,  and  did  great  damage;  but  the  fleet 
was  seriously  disabled  by  a  vigorous  return 
fire  from  the  forts,  and  after  several  days  it 
withdrew  from  Alicante. 

In  the  meantime  the  siege  and  bombard- 
ment of  Cartagena  by  the  government  forces 
had  progressed  a<5lively.  A  column  of  two 
thousand  insurgents  made  a  desperate  sortie 
from  the  city  on  the  9th  of  0<5lober,  but 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  The  In- 
transigente  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  national 
squadron  under  Admiral  Lobos  on  the  nth 
of  0(5lober,  near  Cartagena.  On  the  19th 
of  Odlober  the  insurgent  squadron  from 
Cartagena  appeared  before  Valencia,  but 
withdrew  several  days  afterward  with  the 
plunder  of  ten  Spanish  merchant-ships.  On 
the  23d  of  OAober  the  government  fleet  ar- 
rived off  Cartagena,  and  was  fired  upon 
from  the  forts;  but  the  insurgent  vessels  re- 
mained inside  the  harbor.  The  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  continued  incessantly.  On 
the  26th  of  November  the  cathedral  and  the 
hospital  were  struck  by  the  besiegers'  artil- 
lery. On  the  28th  the  Protestant  church 
and  the  theater  were  destroyed,  and  two 
hundred  persons  were  killed  and  wounded 
within  Ihe  city.  The  insurgents  raised  the 
black  flag  upon  the  forts.  The  bombard- 
ment did  great  damage  to  the  city,  and  four 
hundred  houses  were  destroyed  ;  but  the 
forts  and  batteries  remained  almost  intadl. 
The  bombardment  produced  distress  among 
non-combatants.  The  insurgents  strength- 
ened their  works  and  armament.  The  gov- 
ernment forces  at  length  occupied  the  San 
Antonio  suburb,  and,  concentrating  their 
fire  upon  the  forts,  suspended  their  bom- 
bardment of  the  town. 

The  Carlist  rebellion  in  the  North  of 
Spain  continued  during  the  Administrations 
of  Pi  y  Margall,  Salmeron  and  Castelar. 
Don  Carlos  had  entered  Spain  on  the  i6th 
of  July,  1873,  from  Bayonne,  in  France,  ac- 
companied by  several  attendants,  and  was 
received  by  his  adherents  with  indescribable 
enthusiasm.      During  the  whole    summer 
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and  autumn  of  1873  ^^  Basque  Provinces, 
Navarre  and  Catalonia  were  the  theaters  of 
numerous  engagements  between  the  Repub- 
lican forces,  commanded  b}'  Generals  Nou- 
villas,  Cabrinity,  Moriones  and  others,  and 
the  Carlist  bands  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Cur6  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Generals  Dor- 
regaray,  Seballs,  Olio  and  Tristany,  and 
Don  Alfonso.  By  the  close  of  the  autumn 
of  1873  there  were  forty  thousand  Carlists 
under  arms  in  the  North  of  Spain;  and 
Don  Carlos  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Durango,  in  the  province  of  Biscay. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  reassembled  on  the 
2d  of  January,  1874;  and  President  Castelar 
read  his  message  from  the  Ministeral  bench. 
For  a  long  time  a  disagreement  had  existed 
between  Seiior  Castelar,  President  of  the 
Republic,  and  Senor  Salmeron,  President  of 
the  Cortes  ;  and  on  this  occasion  a  sharp  de- 
bate took  place  between  these  two  Repub- 
lican leaders  and  statesmen.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1874,  the  Cortes,  on  two  votes,  re- 
fused to  sustain  President  Castelar  ;  the  ma- 
jority against  him  being  twenty.  As  soon 
as  the  result  of  the  votes  was  announced, 
General  Pavia,  Captain-General  of  Mad- 
rid, who  had  surrounded  the  Chamber  of 
the  Cortes  with  soldiers,  sent  an  oflScer  into 
the  Chamber  with  a  letter  to  Salmeron,  de- 
manding the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes. 
Thereupon  Senor  Castelar  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic,  and  his  Cabinet  re- 
tired from  office ;  and  immediately  some  of 
General  Pavia's  soldiers  entered  the  hall  and 
expelled  the  Deputies.  General  Pavia  then 
summoned  the  most  eminent  men  of  all 
parties  to  form  a  new  government,  excluding 
only  Carlists  and  Intransigentes  ;  but  he  re- 
fused personally  to  become  a  member  of  the 
government.  Marshal  Serrano  was  made 
President  of  the  Republic,  and  an  able  Min- 
istry was  formed.  Castelar,  Salmeron  and 
other  Republican  leaders  protested  with  all 
their  energy  against  the  brutal  Coup  d'fitat 
of  General  Pavia. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1874,  a  Communist 
insurrec5lion  broke  out  in  Barcelona ;  and 
barricades  were  ere<5led  in  the  suburbs  by 
the  insurgents.     Fort  Montijoi,  on  the  south 


side  of  the  city,  opened  fire  on  the  city  ;  and 
there  was  severe  fighting  in  the  suburbs. 
The  insurre<5lion  continued  until  the  15th. 
when  the  insurgents  surrendered,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  government  was 
fully  restored  in  the  city. 

Early  in  January,  1874,  after  General 
Pavia*s  Coup  d'fitat,  the  besiegers  of  Car- 
tagena redoubled  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
city ;  but  the  garrison  stubbornly  held  out, 
and  made  several  desperate  sorties.  On  the 
9th  of  January  a  column  of  the  national 
army  besieging  Cartagena  was  repulsed  in 
an  assault  upon  Fort  San  Julian.  A  hea^y 
fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  besieg- 
ers finally  compelled  Atalaya  Castle  to  sur- 
render. During  the  siege  and  bombard- 
ment, powder  magazines  frequently  explod- 
ed in  the  city,  causing  much  destrudtion  of 
life. 

Cartagena  surrendered  to  the  government 
forces  on  the  14th  of  January,  1874.  Upon 
the  capitulation  of  the  city,  the  members  of 
the  insurgent  Junta  and  the  liberated  con- 
vi<fts  went  on  board  the  frigate  Numanda. 
The  Numanda,  in  escaping,  passed  five 
Spanish  men-of-war,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Mers-el-Kebir,  on  the  coast  of  Algeria,  with 
twenty-five  hundred  refugees  on  board, 
among  whom  were  Generals  Contreras  and 
Galvez.  One  of  the  steamers  which  at- 
tempted to  escape  was  captured  with  a  large 
number  of  refugees.  Another  insurgent 
vessel  with  a  large  party  of  refugees  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  French  shores, 
whither  she  was  pursued  by  a  French  man- 
of-war.  The  members  of  the  Cartagenian 
Junta  surrendered  the  Numanda  to  the 
French  authorities  at  Mers-el-Kebir.  The 
Numanda  was  delivered  by  the  French  to  a 
Spanish  frigate.  The  insurgent  chiefe— 
Contreras,  Ferrez  and  Galvez — were  sent  to 
the  capital  of  Algeria ;  and  the  Cartagenian 
refugees  were  interned  in  the  forts  and  bar- 
racks of  Oran  and  Mers-el-Kebir. 

Winter  did  not  suspend  operations  between 
the  Carlist  and  Republican  forces  in  the 
North  of  Spain,  and  the  province  of  Biscay 
was  the  principal  theater  of  war.  During 
the  month   of  February,    1874,  there  was 
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severe  fighting  at  Bilbao,  Tolosa  and  Som- 
orrostro  between  tte  opposing  forces,  with 
various  success.  After  the  fall  of  Cartagena 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Intransigente 
insurredlion,  President  Serrano  assumed  the 
chief  command  of  the  government  forces 
operating  against  the  Carlists;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  his  chief  subordinates,  Generals  Loma 
and  Manuel  de  la  Concha,  he  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  and  decisive  campaign. 

By  the  middle  of  March,  1874,  a  Republi- 
can army  of  thirty-four  thousand  men,  under 
the  chief  command  of  President  Serrano 
himself,  stood  face  to  face  with  a  Carlist 
force  of  thirty-five  thousand  men;  while 
General  Loma,  with  eight  thousand  Repub- 
lican troops,  was  moving  on  the  Carlist  rear. 
In  the  meantime  the  Carlists  had  laid  siege 
to  Bilbao,  which  they  bombarded  incessantly, 
throwing  two  hundred  shells  into  the  city 
daily.  The  Carlists  captured  an  outlying 
fort  with  forty  prisoners,  and  they  threw  in- 
cendiary shells  into  Bilbao  with  terrible 
effect.  An  engagement  before  the  city  re- 
sulted in  the  occupation  of  the  Albia  suburb 
by  the  besiegers.  A  desperate  engagement 
was  fought  before  Bilbao  on  the  25th  of 
March,  lasting  all  day  ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  Republicans  encamped  on  the  positions 
which  they  had  captured  from  the  Carlists. 
The  fighting  before  Bilbao  was  renewed  on 
the  26th,  continuing  all  day,  and  closing  at 
night  with  decided  advantages  for  the  Re- 
publican forces.  Serrano's  troops  advanced 
and  drove  back  the  Carlist  lines,  capturing, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  several  villages 
and  several  positions  which  were  occupied  by 
the  insurgents  the  day  previous.  Serrano's 
losses  during  these  two  days  were  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  and  Generals  Loma  and 
Primo  de  Rivera  were  severely  wounded. 
Serrano  made  a  successful  attack  on  Pedro 
Abanto,  and  drove  the  Carlists  beyond  Santa 
Guliana.  The  fighting  at  Bilbao  was  re- 
newed on  the  28th  of  March,  lasting  all  day; 
and  the  Republicans  were  repulsed  in  their 
attacks  on  the  Carlist  lines,  losing  four 
thousand  men,  while  the  Carlists  lost  only 
one  thousand.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on 
the  Carlist  positions  before  Bilbao  by  the 


Republican  artillery.  A<5live  operations  be- 
fore Bilbao  were  resumed  on  the  3d  of  April, 
1874,  with  the  bombardment  of  Abanto  by 
the  Republican  forces.  Serrano's  army 
kept  up  a  furious  cannonade  on  the  Carlist 
positions  before  Bilbao.  On  the  29th  of 
April  fighting  was  resumed  before  Bilbao, 
and  continued  the  next  two  days ;  and  on 
the  I  St  of  May  the  Carlists  were  defeated 
and  routed,  and  the  Republican  forces  under 
President  Serrano  and  General  Manuel  de  la 
Concha  triumphantly  entered  Bilbao.  During 
the  month  of  May  there  were  several  skir- 
mishes around  Bilbao,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  month  the  Carlists  invested  Hemani. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1874,  General  Man- 
uel de  la  Concha,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
storm,  surprised  the  Carlist  positions  near 
Kstella.  The  engagement  lasted  an  hour, 
and  the  Carlist  losses  were  heavy.  In  a 
bayonet  charge  on  the  Carlist  intrenchments 
at  Mura,  Marshal  Concha,  who  was  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  having  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Republican  troops,  was 
instantly  killed.  The  Republican  army 
then  fell  back  to  Lerin,  eight  miles  from 
Estella.  The  Republican  loss  was  fifteen 
hundred  men.  The  command  of  the  Re- 
publican army  was  then  given  to  General 
Zabala,  Spanish  Minister  of  War.  Marshal 
Concha's  death  produced  a  profound  sensa- 
tion throughout  Spain,  and  his  remains 
were  honored  with  magnificent  funeral  ob- 
sequies. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1874,  Don  Alfonso, 
with  eight  thousand  Carlists,  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Republicans  at  Cuenca;  and, 
after  a  most  desperate  struggle,  during 
which  the  Republicans  repulsed  four  fierce 
assaults  made  upon  them  by  the  Carlists, 
the  Carlists  finally  obtained  possession  of 
the  Citadel,  compelling  the  Republicans  to 
surrender.  The  vic5lors  practiced  the  great- 
est cruelties  upon  the  vanquished,  many  of 
whom  were  shot  after  they  had  surrendered. 

In  August,  1874,  the  Spanish  Republic 
was  formally  recognized  by  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Holland  and  Swe- 
den; but  Russia  held  aloof,  fearing  that 
recognition  would  strengthen  the  cause  of 
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republicanism  in  Europe,  and  alleging  that 
Marshal  Serrano*  s  government,  which  had 
its  origin  in  a  Coup  d'l^tat,  had  no  legal 
existence. 

The  war  between  the  Republicans  and  the 
Carlists  continued  with  various  success.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1874,  the  Carlists 
were  repulsed  in  repeated  attacks  on  Puig- 
cerda.  Early  in  November,  1874,  the  Car- 
lists  laid  siege  to  Irun,  which  they  furiously 
bombarded  for  nearly  a  week ;  but  they  were 
eventually  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and 
to  retreat  into  Navarre. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1874,  Prince 
Alfonso,  son  of  ex-Queen  Isabella  II.,  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Spain  by  the  Republi- 
can armies.  Marshal  Serrano  acquiesced. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  immediately 
sent  dispatches  to  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, announcing  that  AIvFOnso  XII.  had 
been  proclaimed  king  by  the  nation,  the 
army  and  the  Ministry.  On  the  9th  of 
January,  1875,  King  Alfonso  arrived  at 
Barcelona  from  France,  and  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm. 
On  the  14th,  January,  1875,  ^^  arrived  in 
Madrid  and  met  with  a  grand  reception; 
and  in  the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

After  taking  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Spain,  King  Alfonso  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  Carlists  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  But  they  refused,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  subdue  them.  In  February, 
1875,  Estella  was  captured  by  the  Alfonsists; 
and  the  Carlists  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
upon  Bilbao.  In  March,  General  Cabrera 
deserted  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  is- 
sued a  proclamation  recognizing  Alfonso  as 
King  of  Spain 'and  calling  upon  the  Car- 
lists  to  submit.  He  also  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  the  Alfonsists.  In  May,  Gen- 
erals Elio  and  Aguirre  also  deserted  Don 
Carlos  ;  and  Aguirre  issued  an  address  to 
the  Carlists,  advising  them  to  submit  to 
King  Alfonso. 

In  July,  1875,  the  Carlists  were  defeated 
by  the  Alfonsists  under  Generals  Jovellar 
and  Martinez  Campos;  but  the  Alfonsist 
General  Loma  was  unsuccessful.     Dorre- 


garay  fled  across  the  Pyrenees  into  France, 
pursued  by  the  Alfonsists.  In  August  the 
Alfonsists  laid  siege  to  the  strong  fortress 
of  Seo  de  Urgel.  On  the  17th  a  body  of 
six  thousand  Carlists  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  relieve  the  beleagured  fortress; 
and  on  the  27th,  August,  1875,  Seo  de  Ur- 
gel surrendered  to  the  Alfonsists.  The 
Carlists  were  also  defeated  at  other  points 
about  this  time. 

In  September,  1875,  the  Carlists  in  the 
provinces  of  Catalonia,  Navarre  and  Biscay 
gave  in  their  submission  to  the  government 
of  King  Alfonso,  and  applied  for  amnesty. 
The  Carlists  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tradled  by  dissensions  in  their  own  ranks; 
and  Don  Carlos  quarrelled  with  Generals 
Dorregaray  and  Seballs  and  others,  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  shot.  The  Carlist  rebell- 
ion finally  ended  in  March,  1876. 

THE  NEW  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  first  Diet,  or  Parliament,  of  the  new 
German  Empire  assembled  at  Berlin,  the 
new  capital  of  Germany,  March  21,  1871 ; 
and  after  a  month's  deliberation  it  succeeded 
in  fi*aming  a  new  imperial  constitution,  re- 
sembling the  constitution  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation.  The  new  German  Em- 
pire consists  of  twenty-five  states,  including 
the  three  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen 
and  Liibeck.  Each  German  state  has  its 
own  local  government  for  the  management 
of  its  domestic  concerns,  and  is  allowed  to 
send  and  receive  envoys  and  ambassadors ; 
but  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire  are 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  imperial 
government.  The  imperial  Diet,  or  Par- 
liament, called  the  Reichstag,  and  ele<5led 
by  the  German  people,  is  vested  with  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Empire.  The  Em- 
peror is  vested  with  the  executive  power  of 
the  Empire,  and  is  empowered  to  form  alli- 
ances, to  conclude  treaties,  to  declare  war 
and  to  conclude  peace.  The  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  is 
his  representative  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
Imperial  Chancellor  is  also  president  of  the 
Bundesrath;  or  Federal  Council,  composed 
of  representatives  of  the   German  states. 
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He  direifls  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  is 
also  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 

Though  the  German  states  reserved  im- 
portant privileges  in  establishing  the  Em- 
pire, the  general  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
weaken  those  privileges  and  to  strengfhen 
the  power  of  the  imperial  government. 

The  task  of  organizing  the  German  Km- 
piiB  was  completed  without  interruption  or 


STATUE  OF  CERMANIA  ON  THE  NIBDERWAI.D. 

difBculty  during  the  year  1871.  The  lai^ 
war-indemnity  exa<5led  from  France  enabled 
the  imperial  government  to  meet  its  financial 
necessities  without  resort  to  new  taxation. 
Count  Otto  von  Bismarck-Schonhausen,  the 
great  statesman  and  astute  diplomat,  who 
may  be  truly  called  the  founder  of  the  new 
German  Empire,  still  remained  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Prussia,  and  was  elevated  to  the 


dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Empire  and  was 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  William  I.  to  the 
oflRce  of  Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  The 
speedy  success  of  the  work  of  organizing 
the  Empire  was  chiefly  due  to  the  energetic 
efforts  of  Prince  Bismarck.  A  fine  statue  of 
Germania  was  eret^ted  on  the  Niederwald. 

After  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  in  1871,  the  relations  between  the  new 
German  Empire  and  Austria-Hungary  be- 
came extremely  friendly.  In  September, 
1872,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Aus- 
tria visited  the  Emperor  William  I.  of  Ger- 
many at  Berlin,  and  was  cordially  received ; 
and  in  1873  the  Emperor  William  I.  and 
King  Vidlor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  visited  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  at  Vienna.  These 
visits  were  evidence  that  Austria  had  ac- 
cepted in  good  faith  the  changes  which  re- 
sulted in  the  unification  of  both  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  that  the  Empire  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  was  resolved  to  accept  her  new  posi- 
tion and  to  do  her  duty  honestly  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  European  affairs. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Germany 
manifested  a  sudden  and  intense  opposition 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  Empire 
under  the  leadership  of  Protestant  Prussia. 
This  hostility  bore  some  relation  to  the 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  While  the 
CBcumenical  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  was  in  session  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ger- 
many had  been  most  a<5iive  in  opposing  this 
doJlrine,  but  as  soon  as  the  doflrine  was 
promulgated  these  bishops  accepted  it  with- 
out hesitation  and  commanded  their  follow- 
ers to  do  the  same. 

About  the  same  time  these  German  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  began  their  open  opposition 
to  the  Empire,  denouncing  it  from  their 
pulpits  in  such  seditious  language  that  the  ' 
imperial  government  was  obliged  to  adopt 
stringent  measures  against  them.  The 
Reichstag  passed  a  bill  prescribing  severe 
punishments  for  the  utterance  of  seditious 
language  in  the  pulpits.  The  German  gov- 
ernment was  only  induced  by  the  gravest 
considerations  of  public  policy  to  depart 
from  the  principle  of  religious  toleration  ;  as 
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the  do<5trine  was  not  a  religious  affair  alone, 
but  was  a  political  question  also.  The 
German  Roman  Catholic  clergy  diredled  the 
full  force  of  this  dodlrine  against  the  new 
Empire  established  under  Protestant  Prus- 
sia's ascendency. 

This  struggle  was  a  renewal  of  the  old 
efforts  of  the  Pope  to  establish  his  suprem- 
acy over  Germany,  and  the  German  gov- 
ernment could  not  tolerate  it.  That  govern- 
ment therefore  made  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Germany  amenable  to  the  law  for 
their  attacks  on  the  Empire  from  their  pul- 
pits, and  decisively  announced  that  sedition 
should  not  be  incited  from  the  pulpit  with 
impunity.  The  law  applied  to  all  religious 
sedls;  but  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  alone 
experienced  its  effeAs,  as  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  sought  to  make  trouble. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  openly  disre- 
garded the  law,  and  in  1872  the  German 
government  was  obliged  to  inflidl  its  penal- 
ties on  a  number  of  the  defiant  clergy. 

The  Jesuits  were  especially  adlive  in  in- 
citing opposition  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  in  1872  the  Reichstag  passed  a 
law  expelling  them  from  the  German  Em- 
pire. Their  establishments  were  broken 
up,  and  they  were  driven  out  of  Germany. 

In  1872  the  Prussian  Diet  passed  an  adl 
taking  the  control  of  the  primary  education 
of  the  youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  intrusting 
it  to  officials  appointed  by  the  state.  The 
Protestants  acquiesced  in  this  measure,  but 
the  Catholics  bitterly  denounced  it. 

The  religious  orders  of  the  Redemptorists, 
Lazarists,  the  Sacred  Heart  (consisting  of 
ladies)  and  some  others,  which  were  unde- 
niably connedled  with  the  Jesuits,  were  also 
compelled  to  take  themselves  out  of  Ger- 
many. In  November,  1872,  a  conference  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Germany 
assembled  at  Fulda,  and  denounced  the 
measures  of  the  German  government  against 
the  religious  orders  as  a  persecution.  In 
December,  1872,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  an 
allocution,  in  which  he  severely  censured 
the  * '  impudence '  *  of  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  German  government.     The  Emperor 


William  I.  thereupon  broke  off  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Pope.  Alluding  to  the 
struggle  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  and 
Hildebrand  in  1077,  Prince  Bismarck  said: 
**  We  are  not  going  to  Canossa." 

For  several  years  Germany  was  disturbed 
by  this  religious  and  political  dispute,  this 
struggle  between  Church  and  State.  The 
Ultramontanes,  or  extreme  Catholics,  held 
allegiance  to  the  Pope  as  a  higher  obligation 
than  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  German  government,  under  the  energetic 
dire<5lion  of  Prince  Bismarck,  was  resolved 
to  assert  pradlically  the  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  power;  while  the 
Ultramontane  party,  encouraged  by  the 
Pope  and  by  the  readlionary  party  in 
France,  sought  to  place  the  spiritual  above 
the  civil  power. 

In  1873  a  bill  introduced  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  passed  by  the  Reichstag  estab- 
lishing civil  marriage  in  the  German  Em- 
pire and  doing  away  with  baptism  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  exercise  of  civil  duties.  The 
Prussian  Diet  passed  still  more  liberal  meas- 
ures, with  the  design  of  placing,  Prussia  on 
an  equality  with  other  Protestant  states  re- 
spe<5ling  the  various  churches.  The  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  openly  defied  these 
laws,  thus  obliging  the  imperial  and  Prus- 
sian governments  to  enforce  their  authority. 
Bishops  were  frequently  arrested,  fined  and 
imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment for  their  defiant  attitude  toward  the 
civil  authority.  The  Prussian  government 
withdrew  the  pecuniary  support  which  it 
had  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  institutions  until  the  clergy  should 
obey  the  laws. 

In  this  emergency  Pope  Pius  IX.  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Emperor  William  I., 
praying  him  not  to  persecute  the  Church, 
affe<5ling  to  believe  that  the  Emperor-king 
did  not  approve  of  the  measures  of  the 
Prussian  and  imperial  governments,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  **the  cruel  laws  against 
the  Church"  would  be  repealed,  and  inti- 
mating that  the  Papacy  had  some  rights  to 
the  allegiance  of  even  Protestant  monarchs. 
To  this  letter  the  Emperor-king  replied  po- 
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[itely,  but  firmly  asserted  his  determination 
to  defend  the  royal  and  imperial  authority 
against  the  attacks  o(  the  Ultramontane 
party,  and  asserted  that  in  a  constitutional 
state  like  Prussia  every  law  required  the 
sovereign's  approval  and  that  he  fully  sym- 
pathized with  the  measures  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  asserted  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  had  brought  their  punishment 


an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  decrees  of  the 
government,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment.  The 
Bishop  of  Treves,  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
l<^ne  and  Bishop  Janizewski  of  Posen  were 
also  arrested  for  violation  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal laws.  The  Prussian  government  issued 
an  ordinance  requiring  all  bishops  when 
installed  to  swear  to  maintain  the  subordma- 
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upon  themselves,  and  had  maliciously  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  German  Empire, 
by  their  seditious  refusal  to  obey  the  laws. 
The  most  defiant  of  the  clergy  were  the 
Bishop  of  Ermeland  and  Archbishop  Le- 
dochowski  of  Posen.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment caused  the  Catholic  churches  of  Berlin 
and  the  province  of  Posen  to  be  closed  ;  and 
Archbishop  Ledochowski,  who  maintained 


tion  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1873,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  an  allocution 
denouncing  the  governments  of  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy  for  their  encroach- 
ments on  the  Church.  The  journals  in  Prus- 
sia which  published  the  allocution  were 
prosecuted  by  the  government. 

One  of  the  measures  to  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Germany  objected  most 
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strenuously  was  the  law  concerning  the  edu- 
cation and  discipline  of  the  clergy.  That  law 
prohibited  the  appointment  of  parish  priests 
without  the  previous  sandUon  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  and  required  clerical  stu- 
dents to  undergo  a  course  of  instrudtion  in 
the  German  universities.  By  these  meth- 
ods the  Prussian  government  sought  to 
Germanise  ihc  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
Prussian  dominions  and  to  insure  the  im- 
planting of  some  element  of  patriotism  in 
them. 

The  legal  position  held  by  the  Old  Cath- 
olics added  a  new  element  to  the  contest. 
The   Old  Catholics  refused   to  accept   the 
decrees  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  1870, 
and  claimed  that  the  Pope  and  the  bishops 
who  adhered  to 
the  decree  of  the 
Council      had 
abandoned     the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  which 
the  Old  Catholics 
claimed  to  be  the 
true    representa- 
tives.    As    the 
Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  been 
regarded  in  Prus- 
sia as  one  of  the 

State     Churches  ^^^  p^p^ 

previous  to  1870, 

the  Old  Catholics  claimed,  as  its  true  repre- 
sentatives, to  be  entitled  to  the  pecuniary 
support  granted  to  it  by  law.  The  imperial 
government  refused  to  accept  this  view,  but 
also  declined  to  treat  the  Old  Catholics  as 
seceders  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
maintaining  that  the  question  was  one  of  the 
internal  government  of  that  Church,  with 
which  the  state  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
Accordingly  Prussia  recognized  the  mission- 
ary bishop  of  the  Old  Catholics  as  a  bishop 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  con- 
ferred a  salary  upon  him. 

The  controversy  between  the  German  Em- 
pire and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  became 
intensified  yearly,  and  promised  to  remain 
an  unsettled  question  for  many  years.     The 


chief  leader  of  the  Ultramontane  party  in  the 
Reichstag  in  opposition  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
anti-Catholic  measures  was  Herr  Windhorst. 
In  Februarj-,  1874,  the  German  Reichstag 
passed  a  bill  fixing  the  German  army  at 
four  hundred  and  one  thousand  men  on  a 
peace-footing  and  at  a  million  and  a  half  on 
a  war- footing. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1874,  while  Prince 
Bismarck  was  riding  out  in  the  country,  &oni 
Kissingen,  in  Bavaria,  he  was  fired  at  by  a 
young    Catholic    named    Kulmann.      The 
prince  narrowly  escaped  assassination,  the 
ball    grazing    his    wrist.      Kulmacn    was 
promptly  arrested,  and  the  people  were  with 
difficulty   restrained    from    lynching    him. 
Bismarck  received  over  oue   hundred  tele- 
grams congratu- 
lating him  upon 
his  escape. 

ITALY. 
Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, as  well 
as  Germany, 
were  distratSed 
by  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Church 
and  State.  The 
contest  between 
Pope  Pius  IX. 
INSIGNIA.  ^nd    the    Italian 

government  be- 
came more  bitter  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power  and  after  the  city  of 
Rome  had  become  the  capital  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy.  The  Italian  government  was 
obliged  to  adopt  stem  measures  to  maintain 
its  authority,  though  the  Pope's  just  rights 
were  respe(5led.  In  0<flober,  1872,  the  Jesu- 
its, who  had  given  much  trouble  to  the 
Italian  government,  were  expelled  from 
Rome.  On  the  very  same  day  the  first  scien- 
tific congress  ever  assembled  within  the 
wals  of  Rome  convened  in  the  Capitol  under 
the  presidency  of  Count  Mamiani. 

King  Viiflor  Emmanuel  died  January  9, 
1878,  and  was  succeeded  as  King  of  Italy 
by  his  son  Humbert.  Pope  Pius  IX-  died 
about  a  mouth  later,  February  7,  1878;  and 
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a  few  weeks  later  the  conclave  of  cardinals 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  world  convened 
at  Rome  and  chose  Cardinal  Franchi  to  the 
Chair  of  St.  Peter  with  the  title  of  Leo 
XIII.  Pius  IX.  had  never  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  loss  of  his  temporal  power, 
declaring  with  his  latest  breath  that  he  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican;  and  his  successor 
has  adopted  hia  theories  and  his  principles. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
Paris  Cotnraune  in  1871,  the  question  of  the 
future  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  France 
engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French 
Assembly  and  peo- 
ple.    The   Legiti- 
mists labored  a<5t- 
ively  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Count 
de  Chambord,  the 
chief  of  the  elder 
branch    of    the 
House  of  Bourbon, 
to    the   throne  of 
France    as    king. 
The    Orleanists 
sought  to  place  the 
Count  de  Paris — 
who  had  served  on 
General     McClel- 
lan's  stafF'in   the 
American     Civil 
War,     and     who 
wrote  a  history  of  that  great  conflid — on 
the  throne.  The  Bouapartists,  who  were  now 
comparatively   weak,   intrigued   in   behalf 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  son  of  Napoleon  III. ; 
while  the  Republicans  of  all  faiflions,  whose 
recogrnized  chief  was  President  Thiers,  were 
determined   upon   the  preservation   of   the 
Republic.   The  Radical  Republicans,  headed 
by  Nf .  Gambetta,  demanded  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Assembly  which  had  met  in 
February,  1871,  and  the  election  of  a  new 
Assembly. 

During  the  summer  of  1871  the  National 
Assembly  adopted  liberal  measures  for  the 
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government  of  the   French  cities  and  the 
condudi  of  ele<5lions.     The  laws  banishing- 
the   Bourbon  and  Orleans   princes  having 
been  repealed  June  8,  1871,  the  Duke  d'Au- 
male  and  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  two  of  the 
Orleans  princes,  took  their  seats  in  the  As- 
sembly in  December  of  the  same  year,  having 
been  eleiSed  thereto  when  the  Assembly  was 
chosen  in  the  preceding   February.      The 
Count  de  Chambord,  the  Legitimist  claimant 
of  the  French  throne,  returned  to  France ; 
and,  to  the  dismay  of  his  partisans,  he  issued 
a  manifesto  declaring  that  he  relinquished 
none  of  his  claims 
and  that  he-would 
never  renounce  the 
white  flag  of  the 
Bourbons   for  the 
tricolor;    after 
which  he  returned 
to  his  residence  at 
Frohsdorf,  in  Ger- 
many. The  Count 
de  Chambord's 
declaration  so  dis- 
gusted the  French 
nation  that  his  ad- 
herents were  oblig- 
ed toabandon  their 
hopes  of  elevating 
him  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  three  mon- 
archical parties  in 
France — the  Le- 
gitimists, the  Or- 
leanists and  the  Bonapartists— were  only 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Republic ; 
and  none  of  the  three  was  willing  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  its  claimant  for  the  throne.  This 
disagreement  rendered  it  clear  that  the  Re- 
public was  the  only  form  of  government 
possible  for  France  for  the  present.  The 
French  people  had  generally  accepted  the 
Republic,  aud  discountenanced  all  the 
schemes  for  substituting  a  Legitimist  or  Or- 
leanist  kingdom  or  a  Bonapartist  Empire  in 
its  stead. 

The  supplementary  eleAions  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  the  National  Assembly  in  January, 
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1872,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  thirteen  Re- 
publicans and  four  Conservatives,  or  Mon- 
archists. The  discussions  on  the  question 
of  a  permanent  form  of  government  were 
renewed  in  the  Assembly.  The  Conserva- 
tives, or  Monarchists,  had  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly;  and  for  some  time  it  seemed  that 
they  would  be  able  to  subvert  the  Republic 
and  substitute  a  monarchy  in  its  stead. 
The  Monarchist  majority  in  the  Assembly 
had  little  regard  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
French  nation,  which  was  most  pronounced 
in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  Republic; 
but  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  con- 
fli(5ling  claims  of  the  dififerent  pretenders  to 
the  French  throne  frustrated  the  Monarch- 
ist schemes,  and  obliged  all  parties  in 
France  to  give  their  immediate  support  to 
the  Republic. 

The  National  Assembly  then  diredled  its 
attention  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  French  nation. 
President  Thiers  presented  a  new  tariff  bill 
to  the  Assembly  in  January,  1872,  imposing 
new  duties  upon  foreign  imports  and  even 
levying  a  tax  upon  raw  materials.  This 
favorite  measure  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public met  with  strong  opposition  in  the 
Assembly  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
was  finally  reje<5led  by  the  Assembly,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1872.  President  Thiers  tendered 
his  resignation  the  next  day,  but  the  As- 
sembly by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  asked 
him  to  withdraw  it,  and  he  acceded  to  the 
Assembly's  request. 

During  the  summer  of  1872  there  were 
many  evidences  of  the  growth  of  republican 
sentiment  among  the  French  people,  par- 
ticularly the  large  gains  made  by  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  supplementary  eledlions  on 
Oc5lober  21,  1872,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Assembly. 

A  short  time  before  these  elections  M. 
Garabetta  had  made  a  speech  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Grenoble,  declaring  that  the  political 
power  of  France  must  be  transferred  to  a 
new  social  stratum — a  declaration  which 
was  generally  interpreted  as  implying  that 
the  exclusive  supremacy  of  artisans  and 
laborers,  which  had  been  the  main  objedl  of 


the  revolt  of  the  Paris  Commune  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  to  be  established  by  a  demo- 
cratic Assembly  after  the  necessary  prelimi- 
naries of  a  dissolution.  The  conservative 
parties  in  the  Assembly  were  seriously 
alarmed  at  M.  Gambetta's  declaration  in  this 
speech,  and  they  accordingly  united  solidly 
against  the  Republicans. 

An  exciting  debate  occurred  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  on  November  18,  1872,  as 
to  whether  the  government  had  sufficiently 
endeavored  to  suppress  the  demonstrations 
which  Gambetta  had  excited.  President 
Thiers  participated  in  this  debate,  defending 
his  Administration,  and  demanding  a  vote 
of  confidence  from  the  Assembly.  The  vote 
of  confidence  that  was  then  taken  was  so 
unsatisfa<5lorily  given  that  a  new  quarrel 
arose  between  the  President  and  the  Assem- 
bly. The  committee  appointed  to  draft  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  President's  message 
made  a  report  on  November  26,  1872,  sharply 
criticising  the  document.  Indignant  at  this 
treatment.  President  Thiers  threatened  to 
resign;  but  the  affair  was  compromised  by 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Thirty, 
December  5,  1872,  which  was  assigned  the 
task  of  drafting  a  bill  defining  the  relations 
between  the  President  and  the  Assembly, 
and  regulating  the  responsibility  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  government. 

Gambetta,  Cr^mieux  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Left,  as  the  Republican  party  in  the  As- 
sembly was  called,  published  a  'manifesto, 
December  10,  1872,  demanding  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Assembly  and  the  eledlion  of  a 
new  Assembly  as  the  proper  method  of  as- 
certaining the  will  of  the  French  people 
concerning  the  questions  at  issue.  Several 
petitions  to  the  same  efie<5l  were  presented 
to  the  Assembly  from  the  department,  but 
were  rejedled  by  the  Assembly. 

The  plans  of  the  Bonapartists  were  dis- 
concerted by  the  death  of  the  ex-Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  at  Chiselhurst,  England, 
January  9,  1873.  His  death  was  sincerely 
regretted  by  the  French  people,  whose  ma- 
terial welfare  he  had  done  much  to  promote, 
notwithstanding  his  many  faults. 

The  Committee  of  Thirty  reported  a  bill 
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early  in  January,  1873,  defining  the  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  Assembly;  and  a 
long  and  exciting  debate  ensued,  during 
which  President  Thiers  several  times  threat- 
ened to  resign.  The  committee's  report  was 
finally  adopted  in  a  greatly  modified  form, 
March  13,  1873.  A  bill  was  passed  March 
29,  1873,  exiling  the  Bonapartist  family  from 
France.  Supplementary  eledlions  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  National  Assembly  were  held 
April  27,  1873,  which  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  several  Radical  leaders. 

President  Thiers  made  several  changes  in 
his  Ministry.     The  Monarchist  majority  in 
the    Assembly  did  not  consider  the    new 
Cabinet  suflficiently  conservative,  and  sharply 
criticised  the  President's  adtion.     None  of 
the   monarchical  parties  in  the   Assembly 
accepted  the  Republic  in  good  faith;  and 
each  hoped  that  the  uncertain  condition  of 
affairs  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  would 
oflfer  to  it  the  opportunity  of  subverting  the 
Republic  and    restoring  the  monarchy  to 
which  it  was  devoted,  each  striving  to  ob- 
tain the  President's  support  in  such  a  course. 
M.    Thiers    recommended  the   definitive 
establishment  of  the  Conservative  Republic. 
The  struggle  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  Monarchists  in  the  Assembly  continued 
until  the  23d  of  May,  1873,  when  the  Mon- 
archist majority  in  the  Assembly  demanded 
the    organization  of   a  more  conservative 
Ministry.     On  that  day  a  violent  scene  took 
place   in  the   Assembly.     When   President 
Thiers  mounted  the  tribune  to  address  the 
Assembly   his  voice  was  drowned   by  the 
cries  of  the  Monarchists.     After  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  make  himself  heard,  the  Presi- 
dent  descended  the  tribune ;  and,  amid  the 
greatest  confusion  and  excitement,  the  As- 
sembly adjourned.     On  the  following  day, 
May   24,  1873,  President  Thiers  addressed 
the  Assembly,  urging  the  definitive  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic.     After  a  violent 
debate,  and  the  defeat  of  the  government  on 
several  votes  in  the  Assembly,  the  Ministry 
resigned  ;   and  a  message  from  M.  Thiers 
was   read  in  the  Assembly,   in  which  he 
tendered  his  resignation  as  President  of  the 
Republic,  which  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
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the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  then  eledled 
Marshal  MacMahon  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.  The  new  President  announced  a 
conservative  policy,  and  formed  a  Cabinet 
composed  chiefly  of  Monarchists  with  th^ 
Duke  de  Broglie  at  its  head. 

For  some  time  after  the  eledlion  of  Presi- 
dent MacMahon  the  Conservative,  or  Monar- 
chist, party  in  the  Assembly  was  reinforced 
by  accessions  from  the  Republican  ranks. 
Many  Monarchists  were  appointed  to  office 
throughout  France;  and  the  government  felt 
sufficiently  strong  to  forbid  the  popular  cel- 
ebration of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Third  French  Republic, 
September  4th. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party  was  resolved  upon  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  monarchy  in  France.  The  Orleans 
princes  and  their  leading  partisans  visited 
the  Count  de  Chambord  at  Frohsdorf,  and 
formally  acknowledged  the  hereditary  right 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord  as  *  *  Henry  V. ' ' 
But  in  this  crisis  the  Count  de  Chambord, 
with  true  Bourbon  obstinacy,  addressed  a 
letter  to  M.  de  Chesnelong  declaring  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  relinquish  the  white 
flag  of  his  ancestors  for  the  tricolor — a  dec- 
laration which  at  once  dissolved  the  coali- 
tion in  his  favor  and  dispelled  the  hopes  of 
his  adherents.  On  the  night  of  November 
i9»  i873»  the  Assembly  by  a  decisive  vote 
adopted  the  Septennate,  prolonging  Presi- 
dent MacMahon *s  powers  for  seven  years. 

The  government  now  considered  itself 
sufficiently  strong  to  bring  Marshal  Bazaine 
to  trial  for  the  surrender  of  Metz  during  the 
war  with  Germany.  He  was  charged  with 
treason  in  surrendering  his  army  and  the 
fortress  of  Metz  without  adequate  cause.  He 
was  found  guilty  December  10,  1873,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but  President 
MacMahon  commuted  his  sentence  to  degra- 
dation from  his  rank  and  twenty  years'  im- 
prisonment. He  was  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  the  island  of  St.  Marguerite,  but 
escaped  therefrom  -in  the  summer  of  1874. 

The  Broglie  Ministry  resigned  in  May, 
1874,  in  consequence  of  a  defeat  in  the  As- 
sembly ;  and  a  new  Ministry,  in  which  the 
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Duke  Decazes  was  the  chief  member,  was 
formed.  The  quarrels  of  the  different  parties 
in  the  National  Assembly  forced  all  these 
parties  to  support  the  Septennate;  while 
President  MacMahon  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  maintain,  against  all  opposition, 
the  power  with  which  the  Assembly  had  in- 
trusted him,  to  the  end  of  his  seven  years' 
term. 

In  the  meantime  the  question  of  the  future 
form  of  government  for  France  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  National  Assembly.  After 
voting  the  prolongation  of  President  Mac- 
Mahon's  powers  for  seven  years,  the  As- 
sembly devoted  itself  to  the  framing  of  Con- 
stitutional Bills.  Finally,  in  February,  1875, 
the  Assembly  passed  Constitutional  Bills, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  were  to 
be  vested  with  the  legislative  power,  while 
the  executive  power  was  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  President  of  the  Republic,  who  was  to  be 
eledled  for  seven  years  by  both  Chambers  of 
the  Assembly  in  joint  convention.  The  Con- 
stitution also  provided  that  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  could  dissolve  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  principle  of  Ministerial  re- 
sponsibility was  established.  The  Senate 
was  to  consist  of  three  hundred  members, 
of  which  two  hundred  and  twenty- five  were 
to  be  eledled  by  the  Councils-Generals,  the 
Municipal  Councils  and  the  arrondisse- 
ments,  and  seventy-five  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  all  Senators  were  to  be  irre- 
movable. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
to  be  elec5led  by  universal  suffrage.  The 
Senate  Bill  was  passed  on   February   24, 

1875,  by  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  yeas 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-one  nays.  On 
the  same  day  the  Assembly  recognized  the 
Republic  by  passing  the  Public  Powers  Bill 
by  a  vote  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
yeas  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  nays. 
An  Elecfloral  Bill,  prescribing  the  conditions 
of  suffrage,  was  debated  for  many  months, 
and  was  finally  passed  in  December,  1875. 
The  Assembly  appointed  the  7th  of  March, 

1876,  as  the  day  of  meeting  for  the  new 
Assembly,  thus  voting  its  own  dissolution. 


world's  fairs. 
In  the  meantime  there  had  been  World's 
Fairs,  or  International  Exhibitions,  at  Lon- 
don in  1862,  at  Paris  in  1867,  and  at  Vienna 
in  1873;  at  each  of  which  the  various  na- 
tions vied  with  one  another  in  making  dis- 
plays of  their  different  produ(5ls  and  manu- 
fa<5lures. 

ACHEENESE  WAR. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  Holland  became  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Acheenese  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra.  This  war  continued  for 
about  a  year,  and  finally  ended  in  the  spring 
of  1874,  when  the  Acheenese  were  reduced  to 
submission. 

BRITISH   AFFAIRS. 

In  1 87 1  the  British  Empire  was  enlai^ed 
by  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  island  of  New 
Guinea,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Gold 
Coa.st  of  Upper  Guinea,  in  Western  Africa, 
from  Holland  ;  and  early  in  1874  the  Feejee 
Islands,  in  the  South  Pacific,  were  also  an- 
nexed to  the  British  dominion  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  natives. 

The  British  occupation  of  the  Gold  Coast 
of  Western  Africa  led  to  a  war  with  the 
negro  King  of  Ashantee,  who  had  received  a 
stipend  from  the  Dutch  when  they  occupied 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  who  demanded  the 
same  payment  from  the  British  since  their 
occupation  of  that  district  in  1872.  The 
British  authorities  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  re- 
fused to  pay  such  stipend,  and  demanded 
that  King  Coffee  Calcalli  should  withdraw 
his  Ashantee  warriors  from  the  British  ter- 
ritories on  the  Gold  Coast;  but  the  King  of 
Ashantee  refused  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand. In  August,  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Ministry  sent  a  military  expedition  under 
General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  invade  the 
negro  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  King  Coffee  Calcalli  to 
withdraw  his  negro  warriors  from  the  Briti>h 
territories  on  the  Gold  Coast.  After  losing 
many  men  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  after  numerous  vi(5lories  over  the 
Ashantees,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  stormed 
and  took  Coomassie,  the  Ashantee  capital 
early  in  February,  1874,  and  compelled 
King  Coffee  Calcalli  to  accept  the  British 
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conditions  of  peace  and  to  agree  to  resped 
the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
thus  giving  peace  and  protedlion  to  the 
English  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

The  magnitude  and  rapidity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reforms  finally  alanned  the  English 


ion  by  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The 
eledlions  in  February,  1874,  returned  aa 
overwhelming  Tory,  or  Conservative,  major- 
ity in  the  new  House  of  Commons  ;  where- 
I  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fellow  Ministers 
resigned,  after  a   tenure  of  ofBce  of  more 
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nation,  and  produced  so  rapid  a  rea(5Hon  in 
public  sentiment  that  the  House  of  Com- 
nions,  in  January,  1874.,  rejetJted  his  bill  for 
the  organization  of  university  education  in 
Ireland.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  felt 
himself  constrained  to  consult  public  opin- 


than  five  years ;  and  a  Conservative  Minis- 
try under  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power,  and 
remained  in  office  for  the  next  six  years, 
1 874- 1 880. 

The  first  important  event  of  Mr,  Disraeli's 
Administration  was  the  passage  of  a  Public 
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Worship  Regulation  Bill  by  Parliament  in 
the  spring  of  1874.  In  the  spring  of  1875 
a  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  introduced 
into  Parliament  for  the  protedlion  of  the 
lives  of  sailors  by  preventing  ship-owners 
from  floating  unseaworthy  vessels.  The 
Ministry  announced  a  postponement  of  the 
measure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where- 
upon Mr.  Plimsoll  arose  and  denounced 
those  who  exposed  the  lives  of  seamen  in 
worthless  ships  as  '  *  scoundrels. '  *  This  cre- 
ated quite  a  scene,  and  th^  Speaker  called 
upon  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  withdraw  the  offensive 
expression,  but  Mr.  Plimsoll  angrily  retired 
from  the  House  instead.  Upon  resuming 
his  seat  the  next  day  he  made  a  qualified 
apology.  This  incident  had  the,e£Fedl  of 
rousing  public  sentiment,  and  public  meet* 
ings  were  held  which  sustained  Mr.  Plimsoll 
and  demanded  the  speedy  passage  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  BilL  The  public  press 
voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  English  peo- 
ple; and  Parliament  was  obliged  to  pass  the 
measure  without  delay,  thus  protedling  the 
lives  of  seamen  against  unprincipled  ship- 
owners, who  were  willing  to  expose  them  to 
Watery  graves  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
insurance  on  unseaworthy  vessels. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  the  British  government 
purchased  a  two-thirds'  interest  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  thus  securing  control  of  that  great 
highway  to  India. 

In  1858  Lord  Elgin  became  Governor- 
General  of  British  India,  and  in  1863  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Lawrence.  Lord  Mayo 
became  Governor-General  in  1868,  but  was 
assassinated  in  1872,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Northbrook.  In  1876  Lord  Lytton 
became  Governor-General. 

In  1874  the  British  authorities  in  India 
caused  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda,  a  native 
Hindoo  prince,  to  be  deposed  for  his  oppres- 
sion of  his  subjedls  and  for  his  disregard  of 
his  engagements  with  the  British  Indian 
government.  In  the  fall  of  1875  the  British 
became  involved  in  hostilities  with  some  of 
the  natives  of  Malacca,  but  the  hostile  tribes 
were  soon  reduced  to  submission. 

During  the  years  1873,  1874,  1875  and 
1876  a  large  portion  of  India  was  ravaged 


by  a  terrible  famine.  The  Anglo-Indian 
government  exerted  itself  to  its  utmost  to 
jrelieve  the  suffering,  but  the  distress  was  so 
wide-spread  and  extensive  that  these  exer- 
tions were  only  partly  successful.  In  the 
fall  of  1875  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited 
Jndia,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  with 
great  cordiality  and  imposing  demonstra- 
tions. The  expenses  of  this  visit  were 
enormous  and  were  paid  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

Parliament  passed  an  adl  in  April,  1876, 
conferring  upon  Queen  Vi<5loria  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India\  and  this  a<5l  became  a 
law  upqn  receiving  the  royal  assent.  May  2. 

1876.  The  new  title  was  very  unpopular 
with  the  British  press  and  people.  In  Au- 
gust, 1876,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  rewarded  for 
this  service  to  Her  Majesty  by  being  raised 
to  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield.     On   the  ist  of  Januar>'. 

1877,  Queen  Vidloria  was  proclaimed  Em- 
press of  India  at  Delhi  with  great  pomp; 
the  ceremonies  being  condudled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
Lytton,  in  the  presence  of  people  from 
various  parts  of  India. 

RUSSIA'S  CONQUESTS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Ever  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Tartar 
power  by  the  Czars  of  Muscovy,  Russia  has 
steadily  extended  her  conquests  east\%'ard 
into  Central  Asia.  At  first  her  object  was 
simply  vengeance  on  the  barbarous  Mongol 
tribes  that  had  held  her  in  subje<5lion  for  so 
long  a  period,  and  the  extension  of  her  ter- 
ritory. Afterward  these  conquests  in  Central 
Asia  became  necessary  to  Russia  to  provide 
a  market  for  her  manufactures,  which  had  no 
sale  in  Europe  on  account  of  their  inferior 
quality.  The  steppes  between  the  Ural  and 
the  Irtish  were  occupied  by  small  tribes  of 
wandering  Kirghiz,  who  attacked  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  and  forced  Russia  to  drive  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  steppes.  This  irregu- 
lar warfare  continued  two  centuries. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  the 
steppes  east  of  the  Ural  were  annexed  to  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  some  outposts  and  set- 
tlements were  established  on  the  steppes  and 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Sir  Darya  river  bej'ond. 
The  most  important  of  these  outposts  was 
Fort  Perovsky,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral ;  and  under  its  protedlion  Russia  was 
enabled  to  launch  two  steamers  on  the  Sea 
of  Aral  and  to  navigate  that  inland  sea  and 
a  part  of  the  Sir  Darya. 

The  Khans  of  Khokand  and  Bokhara  stead- 
ily opposed  the  Russian  advances,  and  their 
combined  forces  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Russian  outposts.  In  order  to  strengthen 
its  position  and  to  put  a  stop  to  these  attacks 
of  the  Khans  of  the  Tartar  states  of  Turkes- 
tan, the  Russian  government  resolved  to 
construdl  a  new  line  of  outposts  along  the 
Sir  Darya  to  the  foot  of  the  Thian-Shan 
mountains  and  Lake  Issik-kul.  This  enter- 
prise was  delayed  by  the  Crimean  War,  and 
it  was  not  resumed  until  i860,  when  Forts 
Viemoye  and  Kastek  were  construdled  at  the 
foot  of  the  Thian-Shan  range. 

In  1863  two  strong  Russian  detachments 
advanced  into  Central  Asia  and  occupied  the 
Khokand  fortresses  of  Pishpek,  Tokmak  and 
Yeni-Kurgan.  In  June,  1864,  the  Russian 
detachment  under  Colonel  Verefkin  took 
Hazret-i-Turkestan ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  other  Russian  detachment  under 
Colonel  TchernayeflF  captured  Fort  Auliet. 
In  0<5lober,  1864,  the  two  detachments, 
under  Colonel  TchernayeflF,  entered  Tchem- 
kend. 

Russia  then  ordered  her  commanders  in 
Turkestan  to  cease  from  further  conquests 
for  the  time,  and  to  sectire  the  territory 
already  occupied  by  their  forces ;  but  this 
policy  was  prevented  by  the  adlion  of  the 
Khans  of  Bokhara,  Khokand  and  Khiva. 
These  princes  of  Turkestan  were  alarmed 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Russian  outposts  to 
their  dominions ;  and  accordingly  they  be- 
gan a  series  of  formidable  attacks  upon 
these  outposts,  thus  forcing  the  Russian 
commanders  to  push  their  advance  eastward 
in  order  to  insure  their  own  safety,  and 
commencing  the  wars  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  Russian  conquest  of  the  Khanates 
of  Turkestan. 

In  a  war  with  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  the 
Russians  took  Tashkend  in  1865  and  Kho- 


jend in  1866;  and  in  1868  a  Russian  force 
under  General  Kaufmann  captured  Samar- 
cand.  In '187 1  the  Russians  subdued  Soon- 
garia,  which  had  fought  itself  independent 
of  Chinese  rule  in  1864.  Early  in  1873  a 
war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Khiva, 
and  a  Russian  military  expedition  under 
General  Kaufmann  was  sent  against  the 
Khivans.  After  several  engagements,  in 
which  the  Khivans  were  defeated.  General 
Kaufmann  entered  the  Khivan  capital  in 
triumph,  and  didlated  terms  of  peace  to  the 
terrified  Khan  of  Khiva,  June,  1873.  In  the 
fall  of  1873  the  Russians  defeated  the  Tur- 
komans. In  the  summer  of  1875  hostilities 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Khokand.  A 
Russian  army  under  General  Kaufmann  in- 
vaded Khokand,  defeated  thirty  thousand 
Khokand  troops,  and  captured  the  Khokand 
capital,  September,  1875.  At  the  same  time 
the  Khan  of  Khiva  was  defeated  by  General 
Kaufmann,  and  was  forced  to  cede  the  entire 
eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian  S^a  to  Russia — 
an  important  military  gain  for  Russia,  as  it 
enabled  her  to  maintain  constant  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  her  advanced 
posts  by  sea,  river  and  rail  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. General  Kaufinann  completed  the 
conquest  of  Khokand  early  in  1876  ;  and  the 
territory  of  that  Khanate  was  annexed  to  the 
Russian  Empire  by  an  imperial  ukase,  and 
was  organized  as  a  Russian  province  under 
the  name  of  Ferghana, 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Abbas  Pasha  had  been  governor  of  Cairo 
before  the  death  of  his  uncle  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
in  November,  1848,  made  him  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  As  governor  of  Cairo  he  had  com- 
mitted such  cruelties  that  when  Ibrahim 
Pasha  became  viceroy  of  Egypt  he  was  ex- 
iled to  Hedjaz,  in  Arabia.  Abbas  Pasha 
was  a  true  Mussulman,  and  sought  to  undo 
all  the  work  of  civilization  that  his  predeces- 
sors had  accomplished.  He  eredled  palaces 
and  fortresses  in  the  desert,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  shutting  himself  up  in  them  for 
months  at  a  time,  negledting  his  govern- 
ment during  such  absences.  He  abolished 
the  educational  institutions  which  his  pred- 
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ecessors  had  established,  and  disbanded  the 
army  on  the  ground  of  economy.  He  was 
an  intense  enemy  to  Europeans,  discharging 
all  of  them  who  were  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  endeavoring  to  expel  them  from 
the  country.  He  refused  all  concessions  to 
Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  granting 
permission  to  an  English  company  to  con- 
strudt  a  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
and  Suez. 

In  1852  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ordered 
Abbas  Pasha  to  introduce  the  Tanzimat,  or 
fundamental  law  of  Turkey,  into  Egypt. 
This  code  granted  greater  liberties  to  the 
Egyptians  than  they  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed, and  diminished  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  viceroy.  Abbas  Pasha  at  first  de- 
clined to  comply  with  the  Sultan's  order, 
but  was  at  length  obliged  to  obey  his  suze- 
rain's mandate.  He  came  verj*^  near  being 
called  to  account  by  the  Sultan  for  his  cruel- 
ties to  his  relatives,  and  enly  escaped  by  his 
bribes  of  money  at  Constantinople.  He 
furnished  a  contingent  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  the  Turkish  army  during  the  Cri- 
mean War.  He  died  suddenly  July  12, 
1854,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  assassi- 
nated by  two  Mamelukes  in  the  service  of  a 
princess  of  his  family ,  whose  life  he  had 
threatened. 

Abbas  Pasha  was  succeeded  as  viceroy  of 
Egypt  by  Said  Pasha,  the  fourth  son  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  Said  Pasha  was  a  better  and  a 
wiser  ruler  than  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  commenced  his  rule  by  diminishing  the 
powers  of  the  mudirs  and  the  sheikhs-el- 
beled.  He  organized  a  new  army  and  intro- 
duced a  better  system  of  conscription,  estab- 
lished a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation, 
and  permitted  the  sale  of  produce  to  other 
purchasers  beside  the  government.  He 
likewise  undertook  several  important  inter- 
nal improvements,  among  which  were  the 
cleansing  of  the  Mahmoudieh  canal,  which 
had  become  a  fruitful  source  of  pestilence, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Cairo  and  Suez.  He  likewise 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  construdlion 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  to  one  of  the  termini  of 
which  his  name  has  been  assigned.     At  the 


close  of  the  Crimean  War  he  had  a  large 
army,  which  he  employed  in  checking  the 
raids  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  and  in 
invading  that  portion  of  Nubia  which  had 
not  yet  been  annexed  to  Egypt,  and  of 
which  he  now  assumed  the  prote<5lorate. 
He  died  January  18,  1863. 

Said  Pasha  was  succeeded  in  the  viceroy- 
alty  of  Egypt  by  his  nephew  Ismail  Pasha, 
who  continued  his  uncle's  reforms  in  a  more 
enlightened  and  vigorous  manner.  The 
civil  war  in  the  United  States  had  caused  a 
great  scarcity  of  cotton,  and  Ismail  Pasha 
profited  by  the  demand  for  that  product  to 
introduce  its  culture  into  Egypt.  He  fos- 
tered this  new  industry  with  such  care  and 
wisdom  that  Egypt  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  He 
was  an  ardent  fi-iend  and  patron  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  which  was  completed  and  opened 
November  17,  1869,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  brilliant  concourse  of  guests  from  every 
poilion  of  the  globe,  and  which  was  the 
work  of  the  great  French  engineer,  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps. 

By  the  payment  of  a  vast  sum  of  money 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Ismail  Pasha  obtained 
a  reversal  of  the  Mohammedan  la^w  of  suc- 
cession, by  which  the  Egyptian  viceroyalt}* 
was  thenceforth  to  be  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  In  1866  he  furnished  a  corps  of 
thirty  thousand  men  to  the  Ottoman  Porte 
to  suppress  the  Cretan  rebellion,  and  soon 
afterward  he  voluntarily  augmented  the 
amount  of  his  tribute. 

In  1867  Ismail  Pasha  obtained  from  the 
Ottoman  Porte  the  right  to  make  such  laws 
as  were  necessary  for  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  and  to  conclude  treaties  with 
foreign  powers  concerning  general  transit 
and  postal  affairs.  He  asked  the  Ottoman 
Porte  to  grant  him  the  title  of  **  Sovereign 
of  the  Land  of  Egypt,'*  but  received  instead 
the  title  of  Khedive^  or  viceroy. 

Ismail  Pasha  afterward  demanded  for 
Egypt  independent  legislation  and  diplo- 
matic representation  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  sublime  Porte  now  perceived 
that  he  was  aiming  at  absolute  independ- 
ence of  Turkish  dominion,  and  declined  to 
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concede  his  requests.  Thereupon  Ismail 
Pasha  threatened  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Candia,  or  to  seize  that  island  for 
himself,  if  the  Sultan  refused  to  concede  his 
demands;  and  for  a  while  a  war  seemed  im- 
minent between  the  Sultan  and  his  ambi- 
tious vassal.  The  threatened  struggle  was 
averted  by  the  intervention  of  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  forced  the  Khe- 
dive to  relinquish  his  ambitious  designs  and 
to  submit  to  the  Sultan's  authority. 

In  1868  Ismail  Pasha  extended  his  do- 
minion over  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
During  the  same  year  he  undertook  to  ne- 
gotiate a  foreign  loan,  and  sent  invitations 
to  the  European  monarchs  to  attend  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  These  adls  of 
the  Khedive  greatly  offended  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  as  they  were  adls  which  an  independ- 
ent sovereign  only  had  the  right  to  do. 

The  Porte  therefore  ordered  the  Khedive 
to  reduce  his  army  to  thirty  thousand  men; 
to  countermand  his  order  for  iron-cladsiand 
improved  arms,  which  he  had  contracted  for 
in  France;  to  refrain  thenceforth  from  all 
diplomatic  adls  and  from  contradling  loans; 
and  to  submit  his  annual  budget  of  expendi- 
tures at  Constantinople  for  inspe<5lion  and 
approval.  The  Khedive  refused  to  obey  the 
Sultan's  orders,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  contradling  loans  whenever  and  wherever 
he  pleased. 

The  Sultan  was  about  to  send  an  ultima- 
tum to  the  Khedive,  but  England  and  France 
induced  him  to  wait  until  after  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  No  sooner  were  the 
festivities  ended  than  the  Sultan  sent  his 
ultimatum  to  the  Khedive  requiring  him  to 
choose  between  submission  and  war.  As  the 
European  powers  would  not  sustain  the 
Khedive  in  bis  efforts  for  independence, 
Ismail  Pasha  announced  his  submission  to 
the  Sultan's  will,  December  9,  1869,  thus  for 
the  time  laying  aside  his  schemes  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Ismail  Pasha  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
reduiflion  of  the  region  south  of  Nubia,  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  under  his  domin- 
ion, and  succeeded  in  that  undertaking.  In 
1874  Darfur  was  conquered  by  his  troops 


under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gordon,  a 
Scotchman  in  his  service.  The  Khedive 
was  also  generally  successful  in  several  wars 
which  he  waged  with  Abyssinia,  though  his 
troops  sustained  several  reverses  in  1875  and 
1876. 

The  Khedive  drew  a  military  cordon  and 
opened  roads  for  traflSc  through  the  other 
native  territories.  He  intended  to  transform 
those  regions  into  an  agricultural  district. 
He  supplied  the  chiefs  with  seed,  and  held 
them  under  obligation  to  furnish  certain 
quantities  of  produce.  Thus  he  made  their 
stores  of  ivory,  gums,  hides,  wax,  gold,  etc., 
more  accessible ;  and  he  wad  enabled  to 
secure  the  wealth  of  those  regions  for  the 
benefit  of  Egypt  by  means  of  the  railways 
and  telegraphs  which  he  rapidly  built 
through  Nubia,  as  well  as  by  his  control 
over  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

By  these  efforts  to  build  up  the  prosperity 
of  Egypt,  the  Khedive  won  back  the  Sul- 
tan's favor;  and  the  Sultan  issued  a  firman, 
June  8,  1873,  confirming  the  privileges 
which  Ismail  Pasha's  predecessors  had  en- 
joyed, and  changing  Egypt  from  a  Turkish 
tributary  dependency  into  an  almost  inde- 
pendent sovereign  kingdom.  This  firman 
authorized  the  Khedive  to  make  laws  and 
internal  regulations;  to  organize  every  means 
of  defense  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  troops  without  limit;  to  contra<5l  com- 
mercial treaties  with  foreign  powers;  to  con- 
clude other  treaties  regulating  the  position 
of  foreigners  in  Egypt,  and  their  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptian  government  and  the 
Egyptian  people;  to  contract  loans  in  foreign 
countries  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  gov- 
ernment; and  to  have  complete  and  absolute 
control  of  the  finances  of  Egypt. 

This  firman  forbade  the  Khedive  to  make 
treaties  relating  to  political  matters,  pro- 
hibited him  having  agents  accredited  at 
foreign  courts,  required  the  money  coined  in 
Egypt  to  be  coined  in  the  Sultan's  name,  re- 
quired the  Turkish  flag  to  be  borne  by  the 
Egyptian  army  and  navy,  and  forbade  the 
building  of  iron-clad  vessels  for  the  Egyptian 
navy  without  the  Sultan's  permission.  The 
Khedive  retained  the  privilege  of  conferring 
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military  promotions  up  to  the  rank  of  col- 
onel, and  civil  grades  to  the  rank  of  rutheh- 
i'Sanieh  only.  The  Khedive  was  also  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Sultan  a  tribute  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  purses  yearly. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
of  1877-^78  the  Khedive  sent  a  strong  con- 
tingent of  Egyptian  troops  to  Europe  for 
service  in  the  Turkish  army. 

RUSSO-TURKISH   WAR  OF   1 877- 78. 

In  July,  1875,  the  peasants  of  Herzego- 
vina and  Bosnia,  provinces  in  the  West  of 
European  Turkey,  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  Ottoman  government  to  resist  the  col- 
ledlion  of  taxes  by  the  ofBcials  of  the  Porte. 
The  insurre<5lion  became  quite  formidable, 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  jeopardized.  The  consuls  of 
the  Great  European  Powers  met  at  Mostar, 
in  September,  1875,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
about  a  pacification  by  inducing  the  Porte 
to  grant  needed  reforms  and  reasonable  con- 
cessions to  the  Herzegovinians  and  Bos- 
nians; while,  at  the  same  time,  they  tried  to 
induce  the  insurgents  to  submit,  but  failed. 
Many  engagements  of  an  unimportant  char- 
acter and  without  decisive  results  occurred 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1875,  and 
during  the  following  winter  and  spring.  Cet- 
tigne,  Trebigne  and  Nicsic  were  the  scenes 
of  stubborn  conflidls  and  close  sieges  by  the 
insurgents;  but  the  result  of  the  struggle 
continued  indecisive.  The  Turks  relieved 
Trebigne  in  January,  1876,  and  Nicsic  in 
March,  1876.  The  Bosnian  insurgents  com- 
mitted frightful  atrocities,  and  fought  bloody 
adlions  with  the  Turks. 

In  OAober,  1875,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment failed  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  debt, 
the  principal  of  which  was  more  than  nine 
hundred  million  dollars.  The  Porte  issued 
a  firman  promising  speedy  payment  of  half 
the  interest  and  making  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  other  half— a  promise  which 
was  not  redeemed. 

Count  Andrassy,  who  had  succeeded 
Baron  von  Beust  as  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, drew  up  a  note  relative  to 
reforms  in  Turkey,  which  was  approved  by 


Russia,  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, and  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Porte,  January  31,  1876.  The  Porte  prom- 
ised to  introduce  the  reforms  asked  for 
by  Count  Andrassy's  note,  but  the  insur- 
gents of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  rejedled  the 
reforms  because  they  were  not  consulted  in 
the  arrangement.  Toward  the  close  of  March, 
1876,  an  armistice  was  concluded  between 
the  contending  parties. 

During  a  riot  at  Salonica,  May  6,  1876, 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  French  and  German  consuls  were 
murdered  by  the  exasperated  Moslem  popu- 
lace. In  compliance  with  the  demands  of 
the  French  and  German  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople,  the  Porte  executed  the  mur- 
derers, indemnified  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims, gave  guarantees  against  similar  atro- 
cities in  the  future,  and  ofiered  a  solemn 
salute  to  the  French  and  German  flags. 
The  funerals  of  the  murdered  consuls  took 
place  at  Salonica  on  May  19,  1876,  with 
great  ceremonies. 

The  three  Imperial  Chancellors — Prince 
GortschakoflF  of  Russia,  Prince  Bismarck  of 
Germany  and  Count  Andrassy  of  Austria- 
Hungary — met  in  conference  at  Prince  Bis- 
marck's residence  at  Berlin,  May  11,  1876, 
and  agreed  upon  a  memorandum  drawn  up 
by  Prince  GortschakoflF  for  the  pacification  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  upon  the  terms  of 
Count  Andrassy's  note.  France  and  Italy 
concurred  in  the  results  of  the  conference, 
but  England  objedled  because  the  memo- 
randum proposed  a  threat  of  armed  inter- 
vention by  the  Six  Great  Powers  in  case 
their  friendly  mediation  failed  to  eflecft  a 
pacification.  The  Herzegovinians  and  Bos- 
nians reje<5led  the  proposition  of  the  Berlin 
conference  of  the  three  Imperial  Chancel- 
lors, and  the  Porte  asked  for  a  modification 
of  the  memorandum  before  it  gave  its  ac- 
ceptance to  its  propositions.  As  the  Berlin 
memorandum  thus  failed  it  was  withdrawn. 

On  May  29,  1876,  the  Turkish  Ministers, 
sustainedby  a  decreeof  the  Sheikh-ul- Islam, 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
Church,  met  at  the  Grand  Vizier's  residence, 
and  drew  up  a  petition  to  Sultan  Abdul 
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Aziz  entreating  him  to  abdicate  his  throne 
in  order  to  save  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
ruin.  The  next  day,  May  30,  1876,  there 
was  an  immense  popular  demonstration  in 
Constantinople.  The  trade  guilds,  headed 
by  the  Softas,  marched  to  the  Seraglio,  and 
compelled  Ab<ful  Aziz  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
his  nephew,  who  was  then  proclaimed  Sultan 
with  the  title  of  Amurath  V.,  or  Murad 
V.  The  deposed  Abdul  Aziz  was  confined 
in  the  Tcheragan  Palace,  where  he  was  found 
dead  several  days  later,  June  4,  1876 ;  be- 
lieved at  the  time  to  have  committed  suicide, 
but  a  few  years  afterward  discovered  to  have 
been  murdered.  His  remains  were  honored 
with  imposing  funeral  obsequies,  and  were 
placed  in  the  mausoleum  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  II. 

Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minis- 
ter of  War,  and  Reschid  Pasha,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  were  shot  and  killed  at  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  June  15,  1876, 
by  Hassan  Bey,  a  Circassian  officer  in  the 
Turkish  army,  in  revenge  for  his  recent  im- 
prisonment for  refusing  to  go  to  Bagdad, 
where  he  had  been  assigned  to  duty.  The 
vacant  offices  were  immediately  filled,  and 
the  assassin  was  hanged  June  20,  1876. 

From  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Her- 
zegovinian  insUrreAion  the  tributary  Princi- 
pality of  Servia  had  maintained  a  warlike 
attitude  toward  its  suzerain,  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  The  Porte  had  in  the 
meantime  anticipated  the  warlike  designs  of 
Servia  by  sending  troops  to  the  Servian 
frontier,  and  both  parties  were  ready  for 
hostilities.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  1876, 
Prince  Milan  of  Servia  declared  war  against 
his  suzerain,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  alleging 
as  his  reason  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  toward  Servia,  and  its  failure 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Bosnia.  At  the 
same  time  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro, 
another  tributary  vassal  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  entered  the  field  against  the  Otto- 
man Porte  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Herze- 
govina. Thus  there  were  four  Turkish 
provinces  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Porte 


— Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Montenegro  and 
Servia. 

The  war  which  now  opened  was  of  the 
most  sanguinary  chara<5ler..  During  the 
whole  of  July,  August  and  September, 
1876,  the  struggle  raged  fiercely;  and  battles 
between  the  Turks  and  the  Servians  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  valleys  of 
the  Drina,  the  Morava  and  the  Timok  were 
drenched  with  blood ;  and  Izvor,  Derbent, 
Saitschar,  Gurgosovatz,  Paratchin,  Pandi- 
rola,  Podgoritza,  Alexinatz  and  Deligrad 
were  repeatedly  the  scenes  of  sanguinary 
conflidls.  The  Servian  armies,  commanded 
by  Generals  TchernayeflF,  Leschjanin,  An- 
titch,  Olympics,  Horvatovich,  Paulovich  and 
others,  resisted  with  great  bravery ;  but  the 
Turkish  forces,  under  the  command  of 
Osman  Pasha,  Dervish  Pasha,  Hafiz  Pasha, 
Suleiman  Pasha,  Kerim  Pasha,  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha  and  others,  were  successful  in 
nearly  every  encounter ;  but  in  Montenegro 
and  Herzegovina  the  Ottoman  troops  under 
Mukhtar  Pasha  and  Selim  Pasha  suffered  a 
series  of  calamitous  defeats.  Finally,  in 
September,  1876,  the  Servians  were  reduced 
to  such  straits  that  the  Servian  government 
became  anxious  for  peace. 

A  rebellion  having  broken  out  in  Bul- 
garia in  May,  1876,  the  Porte  sent  Circas- 
sians and  Bashi-Bazouks  to  subdue  the  re- 
volt. These  irregular  troops  committed  the 
most  fiendish  atrocities  upon  the  Bulgarians 
after  the  suppression  of  the  insurredlion, 
massacring  men,  women  and  children  with- 
out discrimination  and  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  According  to  the  reports  of  Eng- 
lish newspaper  correspondents  and  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  Mr.  Schuyler,  twelve  thousand 
Bulgarians  fell  vi<5lims  to  the  savage  fury  of 
the  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks,  and 
sixty  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes.  These 
atrocities  aroused  the  most  intense  indigna- 
tion in  England.  Immense  public  meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  that  kingdom  to 
denounce  the  outrages,  and  in  London  sev- 
eral monster  demonstrations  were  held.  The 
British  press  loudly  called  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  government  to  compel  the 
Turks  to  respedl  the  usages  of  civilized 
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warfare:  and  the  British  gcneimaenL  under 
the  prebiscre  of  pnblkr  sentiinect,  inst:ti:ted 
measures  to  secnre  an  investigatioa  of  the 
Bulgarian  oatrages.  An  animated  debate 
(xxnrred  in  the  British  Hoose  of  CocuaoEts, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry  was  se- 
rezelT  oenscred  for  its  indif^reoce.  Mr. 
Baring,  the  Secietarv  of  the  British  embassy 
ftt  Constantinople,  in  his  report,  estimated 
the  nnmber  massacred  in  and  aioond  Philip- 
popolis  at  twelve  thousand.  The  British 
government  called  upon  the  Ottoman  Porte 
to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages, 
and  received  promises  that  justice  should  be 
done:  but  the  Porte  was  slow  in  fulnlling 
its  promises. 

In  July,  1S76,  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
declare  its  insolvency  by  announcing  that  all 
payments  on  account  of  the  Turkish  national 
did>t  must  be  suspended  until  after  the  subju- 
gation of  its  revolted  provinces.  As  almost 
the  whole  of  this  debt  wasdne  to  people  in 
Western  Europe,  chiefly  British  subiects.  the 
£ulure  of  Ttu'key  to  meet  her  obligations 
greatly  weakened  the  friendship  which  Eng- 
land had  thus  far  felt  for  her. 

Sultan  Amuiath  V.  was  so  hopelessly  an 
imbecile  that  a  Council  of  Ministers  and 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
cx>nfomiity  with  a  decree  of  the  Sheikh-ul- 
Islam,  proclaimed  his  deposition.  August  31, 
I S76,  and  declared  his  brother  Abdux  Haieid 
IL  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

In  consequence  of  the  Turkish  victories, 
the  Princes  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  made 
overtures  for  peace  :  and  their  demand  was 
sustained  by  England.  Sir  Henry  George 
Elliott,  the  British  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, presented  to  the  Porte  a  demand  for 
an  armistice  <A  one  month,  to  be  followed  by 
negotiations  for  peace.  £ngland*s  demand 
was  sustained  by  the  other  foreign  ambassa- 
dors  at  the  Turkish  capitaL  The  Porte  re- 
fused to  grant  an  armistice,  but  expressed 
its  willingness  to  treat  for  peace.  Turkey's 
refusal  to  grant  an  armistice  threatened  fresh 
complications  in  the  East,  as  Russia  seemed 
disposed  to  insist  on  thje  demand  for  an 
armistice.  Finally,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  1S76,  both  Turkey  and  Servia 
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On  October  12.  1876.  Turkey  forrzii: 
rejected  the  peace  propositions  6E  tiie  Grei: 
European  Powers.  Prince  Gortsdiakrf 
the  Rusaan  Chancellor,  issned  a  circulir :  * 
the  other  Great  Powers,  opposing  a  ^--x 
months*  armistice  and  demanding  a  5::^ 
weeks*  armistice  instead.  Russia  tbrea:- 
ened  an  invaaoo  of  Turkey  in  case  of  :i  re- 
fusal of  a  short  armistice. 
Russia  and  Turkey  appeared 
much  uneasiness  prevailed  in  all  the  gn^-' 
European  capitals.  War  risks  were  :^ 
quired  in  London,  and  Lkyyds  were  cillr: 
upon  to  have  steamers  ready  to  transp:'^ 
troops.   England  was  making  warlike  prepc- 
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rations,  and  the  British  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  under  sailing  orders.  Much 
bitter  feeling  against  Russia  was  manifested 
in  Ivngland,  the  recent  excitement  on  ac- 
count of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  having 
died  away.  Russian  troops  were  concen- 
trating at  Bender  and  at  Tiflis,  preparatory 
to  invading  both  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey ;  while  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  con- 
centrating two  large  armies,  one  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey  and  the  other  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, to  resist  Russian  invasion. 

France  and  Germany  supported  Russia's 
proposal  for  a  six  weeks'  armistice.  On 
the  day  that  the  Turks  captured  Alexinatz, 
Odlober  31,  1876,  General  Ignatieff,  the 
Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum  to  the  Porte,  demand- 
ing the  acceptance  of  a  two  months'  armis- 
tice and  a  suspension  of  hostilities  within 
forty-eight  hours,  threatening,  in  case  of  a 
refusal,  to  break  oflF  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  Turkey  and  to  leave  Constantinople 
with  the  whole  Russian  embassy.  The  Porte 
consented  to  the  Russian  demands,  and  the 
armistice  was  signed  November  i,  1876, 
thus  suspending  hostilites  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Servians.  Montenegro  also 
accepted  the  armistice.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  armistice,  the  Great  Powers 
agreed  upon  holding  a  peace  conference  at 
Constantinople  to  settle  the  Eastern  question. 
The  conference  was  summoned  on  the  basis 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

On  November  10,  1876,  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der II.  of  Russia  delivered  an  important 
speech  at  Moscow,  in  reply  to  an  ad- 
dress from  the  citizens,  declaring  that  he 
would  demand  guarantees  from  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  threatening  a  declaration  of  war 
in  case  of  a  refusal  of  such  guarantees.  The 
speech  was  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 
The  Czar's  declarations  were  everywhere 
applauded  throughout  the  Russian  Empire. 
In  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  the  peace 
conference,  the  most  warlike  demonstrations 
Tvere  going  on  in  Russia.  Great  Britain  was 
excited  by  distrust  of  Russia,  and  war  risks 
were  taken  in  London.  Great  adlivity  pre- 
vailed at  the  Woolwich  arsenal,  and  in  the 


dock-yards  the  iron-clads  were  prepared  for 
immediate  service,  while  all  soldiers  on  fur- 
lough in  Ireland  were  ordered  to  join  their 
regiments. 

The  Czar,  in  an  address  to  the  generals 
and  officers  of  the  Russian  army,  at  a  military 
review  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  November  15, 
1876,  said:  *' Gentlemen,  let  us  wish  the 
best  success  to  the  commanders  of  our 
armies."  The  Czar's  words  were  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheering.  All  freight 
traffic  was  stopped  on  the  railways  in  South- 
western Russia.  A  Russian  army  was  rapidly 
concentrating  at  Odessa.  A  Russian  war 
loan  of  one  hundred  million  roubles  in  bank 
notes  was  issued  by  the  State  Bank  of  St. 
Petersburg,  by  authority  of  an  imperial 
ukase,  to  be  received  in  subscriptions,  bear- 
ing interest  at  ten  per  cent.  The  Czar,  in 
an  interview  with  I/)rd  Loftus,  the  British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  November 
2,  1876,  gave  assurances  that  Russia  would 
not  seize  Constantinople  or  attempt  to  con- 
quer India. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ottoman  Porte  had 
appointed  a  commission  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  commis- 
sion concluded  its  labors  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1876,  and  sent  a  draft  of  the 
document  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  text 
of  the  new  constitution  was  communicated 
to  the  Great  European  Powers.  The  new 
constitution  was  officially  promulgated  with 
great  solemnity,  December  23,  1876.  The 
constitution  declared  the  Ottoman  Empire 
one  and  indivisible,  and  provided  for  a  legis- 
lative assembly  comprising  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  principle  of 
Ministerial  responsibility  was  established. 
On  November  23,  1876,  the  Sultan  issued  a 
firman  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Turkish 
dominions. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Russia  and  Tur- 
key were  making  warlike  demonstrations, 
preparations  for  the  peace  conference  at 
Constantinople  were  being  rapidly  pushed. 
The  British  plenipotentiary,  Lord  Salisbury, 
while  on  his  way  to  Constantinople,  stopped 
at  Paris  and  Rome,  and  had  an  interview 
with    Prince    Bismarck    at   Berlin.      Lord 
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Salisbury  also  stopped  at  Vienna.  Popu- 
lar sentiment  in  England  had  compelled 
Lord  Beaconsfield  to  reverse  his  policy 
on  the  Eastern  question,  and  England  was 
now  in  full  accord  with  Russia  on  the  guar- 
antees to  be  required  of  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary  also  supported  the  Russian  demands. 
An  interview  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
General  Ignatieff  showed  a  complete  agree- 
ment between  them  on  the  points  to  be 
demanded  of  the  Porte.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  conference  on  December  ii, 
1876,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  the  result  showed  a  unanimity 
among  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great 
European  Powers.  General  Ignatieff  ap- 
peared very  conciliatory. 

The  conference  began  its  regular  sessions 
on  December  23,  1876.  The  Turkish  pleni- 
potentiary, Saf^et  Pasha,  presided;  and  in 
his  opening  address  he  declared  that  the 
Porte  was  ready  to  grant  reforms  to  all  its 
subje<5ls.  In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference the  Great  Powers  were  unanimous. 
Russia  became  more  conciliatory  and  Tur- 
key more  defiant.  The  Porte  rejedled  all 
the  proposals  of  the  European  Powers,  and 
met  every  proposition  with  a  counter-pro- 
posal. It  gradually  became  apparent  that 
Midhat  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  had  out- 
witted the  European  diplomatists.  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  an  interview  with  Midhat 
Pasha,  urged  him  to  accept  the  European 
proposals,  but  without  success.  In  a  subse- 
quent interview  between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
the  Sultan,  the  latter  obje<Sled  to  the  Eu- 
ropean demands;  whereupon  Lord  Salis- 
bury diredled  the  British  fleet  to  leave  Turk- 
ish waters,  in  order  to  show  the  Turks 
that  England  would  not  support  them  in 
resisting  the  united  will  of  Europe.  On 
December  30,  1876,  the  armistice  between 
Turkey  and  Servia  was  prolonged  to  March 
I,  1877. 

The  Great  Powers  at  length  agreed  to 
consider  the  Turkish  counter-proposals. 
Russia  receded  from  her  original  position; 
while  Turkey  appeared  more  defiant,  and 
refused  to  discuss  the  European  proposi- 


tions. An  angry  interview  occurred  be- 
tween Lord  Salisbury  and  Midhat  Pasha  on 
January  2,  1877.  On  January  6,  1877,  the 
conference  refused  to  make  any  further  con- 
cessions, while  the  Turks  remained  inflexi- 
ble. The  English,  German  and  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  unsuccessfully  urged  the 
Grand  Vizier  to  accept  the  proposals  of  the 
European  Powers.  On  January  12,  1877, 
Baron  von  Werther,  the  German  plenipoten- 
tiary, declared  that  the  Great  Powers  would 
make  no  further  concessions  to  Turkey.  On 
January  15,  1877,  ^^'^  European  Powers  re- 
linquished many  of  the  contested  points;  but 
Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  plenipotentiary, 
and  Sir  Henry  George  Elliott,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  the  Turkish  capital,  announced 
that  they  had  orders  to  leave  Constantinople 
if  the  Porte  reje<5led  the  modified  demands 
of  the  Powers.  All  the  other  European 
plenipotentiaries  made  similar  declarations. 
Safvet  Pasha,  the  Turkish  plenipotentiary, 
replied  that  the  conditions  of  the  Powers 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Porte  be- 
fore a  final  answer  could  be  given. 

On  January  18,  1877,  ^^  Grand  Council 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  among  whom  were 
sixty  Christians,  unanimously  reje<5led  the 
proposals  of  the  European  Powers,  and  de- 
clared that  the  Turkish  counter-proposals 
were  the  only  subje<5l  which  would  further 
be  considered.  The  Council  disregarded 
Midhat  Pasha's  appeal  for  peace,  and  re- 
plied with  loud  shouts  of  **  War  rather  than 
foreign  interference !  Death  before  dis- 
honor !  '*  The  result  of  the  Turkish  Grand 
Council's  adlion  was  that  Lord  Salisbury 
and  General  Ignatieff  refused  to  have  am^- 
thing  further  to  do  with  the  negotiations, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Six  Great 
European  Powers  accordingly  withdrew 
from  Constantinople.  Thus  the  conference 
failed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1877,  ^^^ 
Ottoman  Porte  opened  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Both  Russia 
and  England  advised  Prince  Milan  of  Servia 
to  make  peace.  Midhat  Pasha  offered  con- 
ciliatory terms  to  the  Servians,  who  for  some 
time  had  been  anxious  forpeace.    The  nego- 
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tiations  progressed  slowly,  but  were  success- 
fully completed  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1877. 

Midhat  Pasha's  progressive  policy  and  his 
desire  for  peace  were  very  obnoxious  to  the 
readlionary  party  in  Turkey,  and  caused  his 
fall.  On  February  5,  1877,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  oflfice  and  banished  from  Con- 
stantinople by  order  of  the  Sultan,  and 
Cdhem  Pasha  was  appointed  Grand  Vizier. 

On  February  4,  1877,  Prince  GortschakoflF, 
the  Russian  Chancellor,  issued  a  circular 
note  to  the  Russian  ambassadors  at  the 
courts  of  the  other  Great  Powers,  declaring 
the  Ottoman  Empire  a  menace  to  Europe 
and  to  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
Christianity,  and  endeavoring  to  ascertain 
what  course  the  other  Powers  intended  to 
pursue  in  consequence  of  Turkey's  defiant 
attitude. 

In  the  meantime  the  public  mind  in  Eng- 
land was  intensely  excited  on  the  Eastern 
question.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  important 
speeches  at  Taunton  and  Fronie,  denounc- 
ing the  course  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Derby  in  not  taking  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  a<Sl  in  concert  with  Russia  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  horrible  atrocities  of  the  Turks 
toward  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire.  Parliament  opened  February 
8,  1877;  and  the  queen's  speech  alluded  in 
g^uarded  terms  to  the  Eastern  question,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  for  a  satisfa<Slory  solution 
of  the  vexed  problem.  On  February  16, 
1877,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others  made 
speeches  criticising  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
his  Ministry  severely.  The  Ministry  avowed 
its  neutrality  on  the  Eastern  question.  An 
animated  debate  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  February  20,  1877.  The  Duke  of 
Arg>'le  attacked  the  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  Ministry,  but  the  Earl  of  Derby  de- 
fended the  Ministry's  adlion.  On  a  test 
vote,  the  House  of  Lords  sustained  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Cabinet. 

During  March,  1877,  General  IgnatiefF, 
tbe  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
visited  the  capitals  of  the  other  Great  Euro- 
pean Powers  on  a  mission  from  the  Czar, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  signing  of  a  pro- 


tocol consenting  to  Russia's  intervention  in 
Turkish  affairs. 

In  the  meantime  both  Russia  and  Turkey 
continued  their  warlike  preparations.  Rus- 
sia was  hurrying  troops  forward  to  the 
Pruth,  and  Turkish  troops  were  moving 
toward  the  Danube.  The  Russians  were 
still  mobilizing  an  additional  number  of 
army  corps  on  the  frontiers;  and  by  the 
close  of  February,  1877,  there  were  two 
hundred  thousand  Russian  troops  ready  to 
invade  Turkish  territory.  The  Turks  had 
concentrated  an  army  of  about  seventy-five 
thousand  men  on  the  Danube  to  resist  Rus- 
sian invasion.  Both  Russia  and  Turkey 
were  buying  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in 
the  United  States.  On  March  3,  1877,  an 
imperial  ukase  was  issued  at  St.  Petersburg 
diredling  the  organization  of  nine  additional 
army  corps.  About  the  middle  of  March, 
Russia  was  preparing  to  put  one  million 
men  into  the  field. 

The  Turkish  Parliament  assembled  March 
19,  1877,  and  was  opened  by  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid  II.  in  person.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  was  read  by  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Sultan.  A  considerable  number  of  Senators 
and  Deputies  were  present.  The  Sultan's 
speech  recapitulated  the  events  of  the  East- 
em  crisis,  and  indulged  in  a  profusion  of 
promises. 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Italy  and 
France  readilj'  signed  the  Russian  protocol 
submitted  for  their  acceptance  by  General 
Ignatieff  during  his  mission  to  the  great 
European  capitals.  England  at  first  refused 
to  sign  ;  but,  after  much  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion, the  efforts  of  General  Ignatieff  and 
Count  Schouvaloff,  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  London,  were  successful ;  and  on  March 
31,  1877,  Great  Britain,  through  her  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Derby,  signi- 
fied her  acceptance  of  the  protocol.  Russia 
then  submitted  the  protocol  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte  for  its  approval,  but  Turkey  rejedled 
the  document  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Upon  the  rejedlion  of  the  Russian  proto- 
col by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der II.,  who  arrived  at  the  Russian  head- 
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quarters  at  Kischene£f  on  April  2,  1877, 
issued  a  manifesto  reciting  the  grievances  of 
the  Christians  in  Turkey,  arraigning  the 
Ottoman  Porte  for  obstinacy  in  resisting  the 
European  demands,  and  declaring  his  pur- 
pose of  espousing  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
Christians  in  Turkey.  At  the  same  time 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Chancel- 
lor, published  a  circular  notifying  the  other 
Great  Powers  that,  as  Turkey  had  rejedled 
every  demand  of  Europe  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  Russia  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  amelioration  of  the 
Porte's  Christian  subjedls. 

On  April  25,  1877,  the  Ottoman  Porte  re- 
plied to  the  Czar's  manifesto,  charging 
Russia  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  in- 
dependence of  Turkey,  and  calling  upon  the 
other  Great  Powers  to  enforce  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856.  Sultan 
Abdul  Hamid  II.  issued  a  patriotic  address 
to  his  army,  exhorting  it  to  uphold  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Osmanli  and  to  defend  the 
land  won  by  their  ancestors. 

Immediately  after  the  rejedHon  of  the 
Russian  protocol  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the 
Russian  armies  advanced  into  Turkish  ter- 
ritory, both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Rus- 
sian Army  of  the  Danube,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  strong,  under  the 
command  of  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  ad- 
vanced from  KischeneflF,  in  South-western 
Russia,  into  the  Sultan's  tributary  Princi- 
pality of  Roumania,  which  was  friendly  to 
Russia.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian 
Army  of  the  Caucasus,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  strong,  under  the 
Grand -Duke  Michael  and  General  Loris 
Meliko£F,  advanced  from  Alexandropol,  in 
Georgia,  into  the  Turkish  province  of  Ar- 
menia, the  Christian  population  of  which 
was  friendly  to  Russia. 

Hostilities  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  began  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  The 
Russians  under  the  Grand-Duke  Michael 
were  defeated  by  the  Turks  at  Tchurukson, 
near  Batoum,  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  near  the  Russian  frontier, 
with  the  loss  of  eight  hundred  men,  April 
25,    1877.      The  Russians  were  aga.in  re- 


pulsed at  Batoum  two  days  later,  April  27, 
1877.  The  Turkish  navy  bombarded  Poti, 
Chefketil  and  Fort  Nicholas,  in  Russian 
territory,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

General  Loris  Melikoff  with  forty  thou- 
sand Russians  advanced  against  Kars,  and 
defeated  sixty  thousand  Turks  under  Mukh- 
tar  Pasha  before  that  strong  fortress,  April 
29  and  30,  1877.  The  Russians  captured 
Bayazid,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  May 
I,  1877;  the  Turkish  garrison  having  evacu- 
ated the  fortress.  The  Russians  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  Batoum  on  May  11, 
1877,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men. 

Melikoff  s  operations  were  direcSled  against 
Erzeroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  which 
Mukhtar  Pasha  prepared  to  defend.  The 
Russians  captured  Ardahan  with  its  fortifi- 
cations, its  citadel,  sixty  cannon,  immense 
'stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  after 
a  fierce  bombardment,  May  17,  1877;  the 
Turkish  garrison  having  evacuated  the  town 
and  fled,  leaving  their  dead  and  wounded 
behind  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  prosecuted 
the  siege  of  Kars  with  vigor,  but  they  were 
repulsed  in  two  attacks  on  the  fortress  on 
May  8,  1877.  The  Turks  were  repulsed  in 
an  attack  on  the  Cossacks  at  Kars,  Mav 
17,  1877.  The  Turkish  garrison  afterward 
silenced  the  Russian  bombardment.  The 
Russians  cannonaded  the  Turkish  outworks 
at  Kars,  May  20,  1877,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Turkish  garrison,  which  made  a 
sortie.  The  Russians  drove  the  Turks  from 
their  positions  at  Karadrhouran,  hear  Kars, 
May  22,  1877.  The  Russians  were  again 
repulsed  in  two  assaults  on  Kars  on  May 
23,  1877.  Four  thousand  Circassians  under 
Mussa  Pasha  were  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Russians  while  marching  to- 
ward Kars,  May  31,  1877. 

The  Russians  furiously  cannonaded  Ba- 
toum on  May  23,  1877,  but  the  Turkish  bat- 
teries replied  vigorously.  The  Russians  at- 
tempted to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Tchuruk,  at  Batoum,  May  25,  1877,  but 
were  fired  upon  and  driven  back  by  the 
Turks.     The  Russians  occupied  seveial  of 
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the  heights  near  Batoum  with  slight  loss, 
May  28,  1877. 

In  the  meantime  the  Circassian  tribes  in 
the  Caucasus  revolted  against  the  Russians, 
but  were  defeated  near  Sukum-Kaleh  and 
at  other  points.  The  Turkish  fleet  and  the 
Circassians  failed  in  an  attack  on  Sukum- 
Kaleh;  and  one  thousand  Circassians  were 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Russians, 
June  5,  1877. 

The  siege  of  Kars  progressed  vigorously 
throughout  the  month  of  June,  1877;  and 
the  Turks  attempted  to  form  counter  ap- 
proaches, and  were  constantly  making  sor- 
ties, but  were  frustrated  in  all  their  attempts 
by  the  Russian  batteries.  There  was  heavy 
fighting  before  Kars  for  four  days,  June 
8-1 1,  1877;  ^^t  ^'^  Russians  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss  in  all  their  attacks  upon 
Forts  Tahmaz  and  Kara-Dagh.  The  Rus- 
sian force  which  had  advanced  against  Er- 
zeroum  fell  back  in  order  to  aid  in  the 
siege  of  Kars.  The  artillery  engagements 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  garrison  of 
Kars  continued  during  the  middle  and  latter 
part  of  June. 

Twelve  thousand  Russians  under  General 
Terg^kassoff  defeated  ten  thousand  Turks 
under  Mehemet  Pasha  at  Zeidikan,  after  a 
two  days*  battle,  June  15  and  16,  1877;  the 
Turkish  lines  being  raked  by  the  Russian 
artillery  fire  and  their  losses  being  heavy, 
Mehemet  Pasha  himself  being  killed.  The 
Russians  then  fortified  Delibaba  Pass,  but 
were  driven  from  that  strong  position  by 
fourteen  thousand  Turks  under  Mukhtar 
Pasha  after  two  days*  fighting,  June  21  and 
22,  1^877 ;  the  Turks  winning  their  vidlory 
through  their  effedlive  artillery  fire,  and 
their  loss  being  over  two  thousand  men, 
while  the  Russian  loss  was  almost  three 
thousand  men.  The  Russians  were  repulsed 
in  repeated  assaults  upon  Mukhtar  Pasha's 
position  at  Zewin  with  a  loss  of  one  thou- 
sand killed,  June  29,  1877. 

The  Russians  were  repulsed  in  their  at- 
tacks on  Batoum  on  June  21,  1877,  with  a 
loss  of  fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
A  Turkish  column  drove  the  Russians  be- 
hind their  old  intrenchments  near  Batoum, 


June  29,  1877.  A.  Turkish  detachment  de- 
feated a  thousand  Russians  near  Van.  The 
Russian  garrison  in  Bayazid  citadel  was  re- 
lieved by  General  Tergukassoflf,  who  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Turkish  force  of  thir- 
teen thousand  men  which  had  invested  the 
citadel;  but  the  town  of  Bayazid  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Turks  made  a  grand  sortie  from  Kars, 
June  30,  1877,  and  reopened  communica- 
tion with  Mukhtar  Pasha*s  army;  while  the 
Russian  bombardment  of  Kars  materially 
slackened.  The  Russian  disasters  in  Ar- 
menia caused  a  retreat  of  the  whole  Rus- 
sian line  toward  the  frontier,  thus  raising 
the  siege  of  Kars.  The  Russian  left  wing 
was  almost  annihilated  ;  the  Russian  center 
was  in  full  retreat;  and  the  Russian  right 
at  Batoum  was  completely  defeated.  The 
Russians  retreated  with  such  precipitancy 
that  they  buried  or  concealed  their  artillery 
and  destroyed  immense  quantities  of  pro- 
visions and  baggage,  while  the  roads  were 
strewn  with  Russian  dead.  The  Russians 
maintained  their  position  in  a  battle  at  Ipek, 
July  4,  1877 ;  but  the  garrison  of  Kars  was 
reinforced,  and  a  Russian  detachment  was 
routed  in  several  engagements  near  the 
frontier.  Thus  the  first  campaign  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  in  the  great  war  of  1877  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Ottoman  arms. 

A  Turkish  force  landed  at  Tchamtchira, 
near  Sukum-Kaleh,  on  the  Circassian  coast, 
but  was  defeated  by  fifteen  thousand  Rus- 
sians, June  27,  1877.  Both  sides  were  sub- 
sequently reinforced;  and  the  Turks  routed 
the  Russians  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Ottoman 
loss  was  flomparatively  small.  Early  in 
July,  1877,  two  Turkish  frigates  bombarded 
the  Russian  town  of  Chefketil,  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  landed  a 
force  which  defeated  the  garrison  and  drove 
it  from  the  town;  after  which  the  frigates 
reembarked  the  Turkish  troops.  Several 
days  afterward  a  Turkish  frigate  bombarded 
the  Russian  town  of  Simferopol,  in  the 
Crimea.  On  July  30,  1877,  the  Turkish 
frigate  Maumaudich  bombarded  the  Russian 
batteries    at    Tchamtchira,    near    Sukum« 
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Kakh,  sUendng  eveiy  Rnssian  gun.  The 
Maumaudick  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  several  of  her  crew  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  six  thousand  Turks  who 
had  been  in  a  critical  position  at  Tcham- 
tchira  were  then  embarked  in  the  fleet  of 
Hobart  Pasha,  an  Englishman  in  the  Turk- 
ish service. 

The  Montenegrins  were  still  resisting  the 
Turks  under  Suleiman  Pasha  and  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha,  and  numerous  bloody  engage- 
ments were  fought  with  various  success. 
\llien  the  Turks  inclosed  Montenegro  with 
three  armies,  seventy  thotisand  strong  in 
the  aggregate,  the  Montenegrin  position  be- 
came extremely  critical,  and  the  Montene- 
grins were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Porte;  but 
the  Turkish  army  under  Suleiman  Pasha 
left  the  Montenegrin  territory,  and  marched 
toward  the  Danube  to  aid  Abdul  Kerim 
Pasha  and  Osman  Pasha  in  resisting  the 
Russian  advance  in  European  Turkey.  The 
Turks  defeated  the  Bosnian  insurgents  in 
several  conflicls.  On  August  4,  1877,  «ght 
thousand  Turks  defeated  four  thousand 
Herzegovinian  insurgents  under  General 
Despotovich  with  great  losss.  General  Des- 
potovich  and  three  hundred  of  his  followers 
crossed  the  Austrian  fix>ntier,  where  they 
were  disarmed  and  interned. 

\niile  the  war  was  progressing  with  vigor 
in  Armenia,  the  campaign  on  the  Danube 
had  not  yet  fairly  opened.  The  Roumanians 
had  joined  the  Russians,  and  had  slight 
skirmishes  with  the  Turks.  There  was  also 
some  skirmishing  between  small  bodies  of 
Cossacks  and  Bashi-Bazouks.  The  Turks 
bombarded  Brabilov  and  Kalafat,  while  the 
Russians  bombarded  Rutschuk  and  Nicop- 
olis.  Slight  collisions  occurred  at  Oltenitza, 
Turtukai,  Reni,  Ghiacet  and  other  points 
along  the  Danube ;  and  several  Turkish 
monitors  were  sunk  by  torpedoes. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  the 
Sultan's  tributar>'  Principality  of  Roumania 
had  sided  with  Russia ;  and  on  May  15, 
1877,  the  Roumanian  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Deputies  proclaimed  Roumania  completely 
independent  of  Turkey,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Porte. 


By  the  dose  of  May,  1877,  the  Ru5-i:> 
occupied  the  north  side  of  the  Danube  ir:z 
Ka]a£it  on  the  west  to  Galatz  on  the  eas: 
but  their  heaviest  ibcce  was  at  GiurpT: 
opposite  Rutschuk.  The  Turldsh  f  r:^^ 
south  of  the  Danube  numbered  two  hu&f  rr: 
thousand  men,  and  were  under  the  c-.n- 
mand  of  Abdul  Kerim  Pasha.  Their  r./i 
force  was  at  Shumla,  near  the  Balkxi 
mountains;  but  they  occupied  the  smJ: 
side  of  the  Danube  firom  Widdin,  oppc-^  '^ 
Kalafat,  on  the  west,  to  Ghiacet.  c^)pc^ ::: 
Galatz,  00  the  east ;  and  strong  Tt:ik>b 
garrisons  were  placed  in  the  four  great  f  r:- 
resses  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danu^^r- 
Widdin,  Xicopolis,  Rntschnk  and  Sili>:r.: . 
while  the  other  two  strong  fortresses  ::: 
Bulgaria — Shumla,  near  the  Balkan  tl'-.z- 
tains,  and  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea  coa5:— 
were  also  strongly  garrisoned  with  Tnrk^i 


The  condition  of  the  Ottoman   Ez^r  -r 
was  extremelj- critical  at  this  period.     Tiz 
treasury  was  exhaused ;  public  credit  w^< 
destroved;  the  armies  were  wretchedlv  ::- 
ganized  and  disciplined;  the  various  Cbr.- 
tian  provinces  were  on  the  verge  erf"  rebel- 
ion ;  Roumania  and    Montenegro  were  2: 
open    war   with    the   Porte ;    the    Russ  12 
armies  were   in   Roumania  and   Arme:::: 
Servia  and  Greece  were  ready  to  join  Rc>5.: 
in  the  war ;  the  Porte  was  without  a  siz^  ^ 
ally:  the  Moslem  population  of  the  Turkish 
capital  was  turbulent;  and  the  Turkish  Mr 
istrv  was  at  variance  with  the  Turkish  Par- 
liament.     The  turbulent  Soffcas  threatecr: 
an  outbreak  at  Constantinople;  but  the  gcr- 
emment  expelled  them  from   the  capiul 
\  and   declared  the  city  in  a  state  of  sie^ 
The  Sheikh-uMslam  proclaimed  a  '•  H  '. 
War"  against   Russia.      The  Sultan   pr> 
rogued  the  Turkish  Parliament  on  June  r^. 
1877,  to  be  reassembled  October  i,  1S77. 

The  other  Great  European  Powers  de- 
clared their  neutrality.  On  May  7,  1S7-. 
Lord  Derby's  note  in  reply  to  Prince  Con- 
schakofiTs  circular  was  published,  accnsinc 
Russia  of  bad  faith  in  regard  to  treaties. 
On  the  same  day  an  animated  debate  begar 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  Mr 
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Gladstone's  resolutions  denying  Turkey's  j 
right  to  moral  or  material  support.  Fiery 
speeches  were  made  on  both  sides,  but  on 
May  14th  these  resolutions  were  rejedled  by 
a  vote  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
against  two  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
Several  large  public  demonstrations  were 
held  in  London  on  the  night  of  May  7th  in 
support  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  resolutions. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  was  divided 
on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  Eastern  question;  but  the  Min- 
istry was  resolved  to  defend  British  interests 
— to  proteA  the  Suez  Canal,  to  guard  Egypt 
and  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  A  great  popular  anti-Turkish 
demonstration  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
May  31st;  and  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  denounced  the  Otto- 
man Porte  for  its  oppression  of  its  Christian 
subjedls.  Business  was  suspended  and 
thirty  thousand  persons  were  present.  At 
the  close  of  the  meeting  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  favor  of  a  policy  to  compel  Tur- 
key to  govern  her  Christian  subjedts  prop- 
erly. 

On  June  7,  1877,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  the 
Russian  Chancellor,  in  a  note  to  Lord 
Derby,  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  promised  that  Russia  would  not 
menace  British  interests  in  the  East,  and 
would  not  therefore  seize  Egypt,  the  Suez 
Canal,  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus  or 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Count  Schouvaloff,  the  Russian  ambassa- 
dor at  London,  took  with  him  to  St.  Peters- 
burg a  specification  of  British  interests  as 
contained  in  Mr.  Cross's  speech  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons.  Count  Schouva- 
loff* s  instruAions,  on  his  return  to  London, 
empowered  him  to  declare  that  Russia  had 
no  designs  against  the  Suez  Canal  or  Egypt. 
Russia  promised  England  not  to  exercise 
belligerent  rights  in  the  Suez  Canal ;  but 
Turkey  refused  to  give  a  similar  promise, 
and  returned  a  haughty  answer  to  England's 
demand  not  to  make  the  canal  a  scene  of 
hostilities.  Count  Schouvaloff*  s  assurances 
were  considered  perfetflly  satisfadlory  by 
the  British  Cabinet,  but  a  British  fleet  was 
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dispatched  to  Besika  Bay  to  be  ready  for 
eventualities. 

After  an  inactivity  of  nearly  two  months, 
the  Russians  opened  an  a(5live  campaign  on 
the  Danube.  Rutschuk,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  was  bombarded  by  the  Rus- 
sians; while  Giurgevo,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  was  bombarded  by  the  Ottoman 
troops  at' Rutschuk.  About  the  middle  of 
June,  1877,  the  Russians  massed  their  forces 
at  several  points  on  the  Danube  with  the 
view  of  crossing  the  river;  the  principal 
movements  being  at  Galatz,  Hirsova,  Sis- 
tova  and  Nicopolis.  There  were  then  over 
four  hundred  thousand  Russian  troops  in 
Roumania.  During  the  latter  part  of  June 
there  was  heavy  cannonading  between  Ruts- 
chuk and  Giurgevo,  and  also  between  Wid- 
din  and  Kalafat.  The  Turks  flooded  the 
Kustendje  and  Tchemavoda  railroad  as  a 
measure  of  defense. 

On  June  22,  1877,  ^  Russian  detachment 
of  six  thousand  men  under  General  Zim- 
mermann  crossed  the  Danube  from  Galatz 
into  the  swampy  region  of  the  Dobrudja  ; 
and  on  the  same  day  this  force  gained  pos- 
session of  the  heights  around  Matchin,  after 
an  obstinate  engagement  with  a  force  of 
Bashi-Bazouks.  The  next  day  the  Russians 
entered  Matchin,  which  had  been  evacuated 
by  the  Ottoman  troops.  Twenty-eight  thou- 
sand Russians  crossed  the  Danube  at  Brahi- 
lov;  while  the  Turks  destroyed  the  railway 
between  Tchemavoda  and  Matchin,  and  a 
few  days  later  evacuated  the  Dobrudja. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Russian  crossing 
at  Galatz  there  was  a  general  movement 
along  the  whole  Russian  line,  and  the  vari- 
ous towns  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube 
were  bombarded  by  the  Russians.  On  June 
25th  eighteen  thousand  Russians  crossed 
the  Danube  at  Hirsova  and  joined  the  de- 
tachment at  Matchin.  On  June  26th  the 
Russians  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon 
the  Ottoman  troops  at  Turtukai,  on  the 
Danube,  above  Silistria.  On  June  27th  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia  crossed  the 
Danube  near  Sistova  with  the  eighth  Rus- 
sian army  corps,  drove  the  Turks  from  Sis- 
tova and  occupied  the  town,  after  dreadful 
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fighting.  During  the  bombardment,  Nicop- 
olis  was  partly  burned.  On  June  28th  the 
Czar  Alexander  II.  issued  a>  proclamation  to 
the  Bulgarians,  promising  protection  to 
Christians  and  Mussulmans  alike.  On  June 
29th  a  Russian  division  crossed  the  Danube 
at  Flamunda,  after  desperate  fighting,  at 
which  the  Czar  of  Russia  was  present.  The 
Russians  also  crossed  the  Danube  at  Tumu- 
Maguerelli,  and  joined  the  force  of  the 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas  at  Sistova. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  1877,  the 
bombardment  of  Rutschuk  by  the  Russians 
at  Giurgevo,  opposite  the  river,  was  terrible, 
and  laid  most  of  the  town  in  ruins.  During 
the  bombardment  Russian  shells  struck  the 
English,  French,  German  and.  Austro- Hun- 
garian consulates.  Hundreds  of  non-com- 
batants were  killed  in  the  streets,  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  fled  in  terror 
to  the  neighboring  villages.  At  the  same 
time  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Rutschuk 
bombarded  Giurgevo  and  destroyed  much 
of  that  town. 

After  crossing  the  Danube,  the  Russians 
advanced  in  several  detachments  southward 
through  Bulgaria  toward  the  Balkan  moun- 
tains. The  Russians  were  routed  at  Biela 
with  considerable  loss,  July  5,  1877.  After 
two  days'  fighting,  the  Russians  were  beaten 
at  Plevna  by  Osman  Pasha,  and  at  Monas- 
tir  by  Ahmed  Eyoub  Pasha,  July  14,  1877. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russian  army 
under  General  Gourkho  crossed  the  Balkans 
on  the  evening  of  July  13th,  and  routed  the 
Turks  two  days  later.  Nicopolis  with  its 
Turkish  garrison  of  six  thousand  men  sur- 
rendered to  the  Russians,  July  16,  1877. 

General  Gourkho' s  bold  dash  across  the 
Balkans  created  alarm  and  consternation  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  Porte  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  check  the  Russian  ad- 
vance. Abdul  Kerim  Pasha  was  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  of  the  Turkish 
armies  by  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  a  Prussian 
by  the  name  of  Schultz.  There  were  four 
Turkish  armies  in  European  Turkey  ready 
to  oppose  the  Russian  invaders — Osman 
Pasha's  army  at  Widdin,  and  Mehmet  Ali 
Pasha's  force  at  Shumla,  both  north  of  the 


Balkans;  and  the  armies  under  Suleiman 
Pasha  and  Raouf  Pasha,  south  of  the  Bal- 
kans. 

The  Cossacks  burned  four  villages  near 
Philippopolis  about  the  middle  of  July. 
The  Russians  occupied  Jeni-Saghra  after  a 
brilliant  vidlory.  General  Gourkho  occu- 
pied Kazanlik  on  July  17th,  after  an  obsti- 
nate engagement.  The  Shipka  Pass  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians,  July  18th.  After  a 
desperate  engagement  of  ten  hours  at  Plevna» 
July  19,  1877,  the  Russians  under  General 
Schillder  were  utterly  defeated  and  driven 
from  their  positions  by  the  Ottoman  force 
under  Osman  Pasha,  losing  two  thousand 
men  and  fleeing  from  the  field,  leaving  their 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  In  view 
of  this  defeat,  the  Russians  removed  their 
head-quarters  from  Tirnova  to  Biela. 

On  July  24th  there  was  sharp  fighting  at 
Silistria,  which  the  Russians  had  completely 
invested.  During  the  whole  of  July  the 
Russians  closely  invested  and  vigorously 
besieged  Rutschuk,  which  was  fiercely  bom- 
barded, people  being  daily  killed  in  the 
streets;  but  the  Turkish  garrison  held  out 
heroically.  On  July  26th  the  Russian  mer- 
chant ship  Vesta  defeated  a  Turkish  monitor 
in  the  Black  Sea,  off  Kustendje,  in  Bul- 
garia. 

In  the  meantime  heavy  fighting  occurred 
south  of  the  Balkans.  Raouf  Pacha  occu- 
pied Eski-Saghra,  after  a  two  days'  battle, 
July  27,  1877.  Suleiman  Pasha  was  de- 
feated and  routed  at  Karabuuar,  July  26th; 
but  he  defeated  and  routed  the  Russians 
with  considerable  loss  at  Jeni-Saghra,  Au- 
gust 4th. 

On  July  30,  1877,  forty  thousand  Russians 
under  Prince  Schackoskoy  and  General  Kru- 
dener  attacked  Osman  Pasha*s  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  in  its  strong  position 
at  Plevna,  and  captured  the  Turkish  posi- 
tions; but  the  effe<5tive  fire  of  the  Turkish 
artillery  carried  destruAion  through  thft 
Russian  ranks;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day 
the  Ottoman  troops  recaptured  all  their  lost 
positions,  and  the  Russians  were  disas- 
trously defeated.  The  battle  was  renewed 
the  next  day,  July  31,  1877,  and  the  Rusr 
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sians  were  again  defeated  and  routed.  They 
fled  from  the  field,  leaving  five  thousand 
dead  and  wounded  behind  them.  The 
Bashi-Bazouks  took  possession  of  the  field 
and  massacred  the  Russian  wounded.  This 
disastrous  defeat  thwarted  the  Russian 
plans  and  put  the  Russian  forces  south  of 
the  Balkans  in  a  critical  position. 

Five  thousand  Ottoman  cavalry  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  upon  the  Russians  at 
Lascon,  near  Plevna,  August  6,  1877.  On 
August  7th  the  Turks  repulsed  the  Russians 
at  Lovatz,  after  two  days*  fighting,  the 
Russians  losing  nine  hundred  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  same  day  the  Turks  re- 
pulsed two  attacks  of  the  Russians  at  Jaslar, 
south  of  Rasgrad,  after  sanguinary  fighting. 
On  August  9th  the  Turks  repulsed  an  at- 
tack of  a  Russian  infantry  and  cavalry 
force  at  Yaillak.  On  August  nth  the 
Turks  under  Rassam  Pasha  retook  Kartova 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  next  day  cap- 
tured Kalofer,  the  Bulgarians  fleeing  into 
the  Balkans  after  losing  five  hundred  killed. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  mutual 
charges  of  cruelty  on  both  sides.  The 
Turks  were  charged  with  the  most  brutal 
massacres  of  men,  women  and  children 
among  the  Christian  population  of  Bulgaria; 
and  these  charges  were  sustained  by  Euro- 
pean newspaper  correspondents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Turks  accused  the  Russians 
and  Bulgarians  of  massacring  women  and 
children  among  the  Mohammedan  Turks; 
and  the  accusations  were  also  sustained  by 
foreign  newspaper  correspondents.  The 
excuses  of  the  Bulgarians  for  these  brutal 
massacres  of  innocent  Turkish  women  and 
children  were  the  Turkish  outrages  in  Bul- 
garia during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1876. 

The  Greeks  in  the  island  of  Candia,  or 
Crete,  maddened  by  Turkish  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  rose  in  revolt,  compelling  the  Turks 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  fortresses  of  the  island. 

England  took  vigorous  precautionary 
measures  in  view  of  the  Russian  advance 
toward  Constantinople.  The  British  fleet 
at  Besika  Bay  was  reinforced,  and  British 
troops  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrisons 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta.    The  greatest  adliv- 


ity  prevailed  in  the  dockyards  of  Great 
Britain,  and  orders  were  received  at  the 
Woolwich  arsenal  to  have  field  guns  of  the 
reserve  class  and  some  larger  ordnance 
equipped  for  service.  At  the  prorogation 
of  the  British  Parliament  on  August  4,  1877, 
the  queen's  speech,  in  alluding  to  the  East- 
ern question,  contained  these  significant 
words:  *'If,  in  the  course  of  the  contest, 
the  rights  of  my  empire  should  be  assailed 
or  endangered,  I  should  confidently  rely  on 
your  help  to  vindicate  and  maintain  them.** 
Russia  was  intensely  exasperated  at  Eng- 
land's course,  and  the  Russian  press  mani- 
fested a  hostile  tone  toward  Great  Britain. 

Public  feeling  was  intensely  excited  in 
Austria-Hungary;  the  Hungarians,  who 
sympathized  with  the  Turks,  being  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  Russian  invasion  of  Bulga- 
ria ;  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Cabinet 
under  Count  Andrassy  contemplated  the 
mobilization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  pressed 
the  siege  of  Rutschuk  with  vigor,  and 
fiercely  bombarded  the  town  ;  while  the 
Turks  furiously  bombarded  Giurgevo,  oppo- 
site the  river.  About  the  middle  of  August 
the  Turks  bombarded  Kustendje  and  com- 
pelled the  Russians  to  evacuate  the  town, 
but  the  Russians  reoccupied  Kustendje  sev- 
eral days  afterward.  On  August  13th  the 
Turks  defeated  and  routed  the  Russians 
at  Tokoi,  capturing  five  cannon.  On  Au- 
gust 17th  a  Russian  reconnoitering  party 
was  repulsed  near  the  river  Lom.  On 
August  2oth  detachments  of  Russian  cavalry 
were  repulsed  by  Ottoman  troops  at  Nere- 
insk,  near  Plevna. 

Toward  the  close  of  July,  1877,  operations 
were  resumed  in  Armenia,  the  Russians 
having  been  heavily  reinforced.  Fighting 
was  renewed  near  Kars,  and  on  August  4th 
a  Turkish  cavalry  force  of  one  thousand 
men  was  defeated  by  a  Russian  detachment 
near  Ardahan.  On  August  5th  the  Turks 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  the  Russian  out- 
posts were  driven  in  by  Kurds  and  Bashi- 
Bazouks;  but  the  Ottoman  troops  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  the  Russians  at  Khal- 
falut.     On  August  8th  the  Russians  were 
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repulsed  in  two  attacks  on  the  Turks  at  Ka- 
duklar.  On  August  nth  several  hundred 
Russians  were  killed  in  an  ambuscade  near 
Koule.  On  August  12th  the -Russian  out- 
posts near  Ani  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  killed.  On  August  13th  there 
was  an  artillery  duel  at  Batoum. 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  August, 
1877,  the  Russians  suffered  a  series  of  ca- 
lamitous defeats  in  Armenia.  On  August 
1 8th  forty  thousand  Russians  attacked 
Mukhtar  Pasha's  army  at  Yanilar,  but  were 
repulsed  and  routed  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
hundred  killed.  On  the  night  of  August  24th 
Mukhtar's  Pasha's  army  carried  the  heights 
of  Kizil-Tepe  by  storm,  and  repulsed  three 
attempts  of  the  Russians  to  retake  them. 
The  battle  continued  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  August  25,  1877,  ^^^  ended  in  the 
rout  of  the  Russians  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  killed  and  wounded;  but  the  Ot- 
toman army  was  disastrously  repulsed  in  an 
attempt  to  retake  Kuruk-Dara,  losing  three 
thousand  men,  while  the  Russians  lost  less 
than  a  thousand.  On  Aug^t  24th  the 
Turks  captured  a  redoubt  near  Batoum.  At 
the  beginning  of  September,  1877,  General 
Loris  Melikoff  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  army  in  Armenia  by 
the  Grand-Duke  Michael. 

In  the  meantime  terrible  fighting  occurred 
in  European  Turkey.  After  its  disastrous 
defeat  at  Eski-Saghra  at  the  close  of  July, 
1877,  General  Gourkho's  army  was  obliged 
to  retreat  northward  toward  the  Balkans, 
closely  pursued  by  Suleiman  Pasha's  vic- 
torious army,  thirty  thousand  strong.  For 
eight  days,  August  21-28,  1877,  Suleiman 
Pasha  vainly  attempted  to  force  the  Shipka 
Pass,  which  was  gallantly  held  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  General  Radetzky;  all  the 
Turkish  assaults  being  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  to  the  assailants,  after  the  most  des- 
perate fighting;  though  the  Russians  evacu- 
ated, and  the  Turks  occupied,  the  town  of 
Shipka,  on  the  24th,  August,  1877.  The 
Russians  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Shipka  Pass;  and,  after  a  lull  of  three  days, 
cannonading  was  renewed  on  September  i 
and  2,  1877. 


The  Turks  were  repulsed  in  attacks  on 
the  Russians  at  Timova,  August  22  and  23, 
1877.  Osman  Pasha's  troops  were  repulsed 
at  Selvi,  August  22d.  On  the  same  day 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha's  army  defeated  the 
Russians  near  Eski-Djuma,  taking  several 
cannon  and  infli<5ling  great  loss  upon  their 
foes ;  but  the  Russians  retook  Jaslar,  which 
the  Turks  had  captured ;  and  the  next  day 
the  Russians  repulsed  three  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  but  fled  upon  the  arrival  of  Turkish 
reinforcements,  and  left  the  Turks  in  pos- 
session of  the  place. 

On  August  30,  1877,  twenty  thousand 
Turks  from  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha's  army  at- 
tacked the  Russians  near  Karahassankoi ; 
and  after  desperate  fighting,  during  which 
the  village  was  taken  and  retaken,  the  Rus- 
sians were  defeated,  and  they  fled  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed 
and  wounded,  a  cannon  and  two  thousand 
stand  of  small  arms. 

On  September  i,  1877,  a  part  of  Osman 
Pasha's  army  made  a  reconnoissance  against 
the  Russian  fortified  positions  at  Pelistat, 
five  miles  east  from  Plevna;  and,  after  a 
desperate  engagement,  in  which  all  the 
Turkish  attacks  were  repulsed,  the  Rus- 
sians, who  numbered  twenty  thousand,  de- 
feated and  routed  the  Turks,  who  fled  with 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 

On  September  3,  1877,  ^^  Turks  at  Lo- 
vatz  attacked  twenty  thousand  Russians 
before  that  town  under  Prince  Imeritinskv 
and  General  Skobeleff;  but,  after  desperate 
fighting,  the  Russians  drove  the  Turks  into 
the  town,  which  they  entered  with  them; 
and  the  struggle  continued  in  the  streets  of 
Lovatz  until  the  Ottoman  troops  were  finally 
driven  out  of  the  town  in  great  disorder, 
pursued  by  the  Russian  cavalry,  thus  leav- 
ing Lovatz  in  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Russians  after  twelve  hours'  fighting. 

On  September  4,  1877,  the  Turks  under 
Ahmed  Eyoub  Pasha  occupied  Kadikoi, 
near  Rutschuk,  but  were  driven  out  the 
same  day  with  great  loss  by  a  force  of  Rus- 
sian infantry  and  Cossacks.  The  next  day 
Ahmed  Eyoub  Pasha  attacked  the  Russians 
at  Kazelova,  near  Rutschuk,  and  drove  tfaem 
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from  their  fortified  positions  after  a  desper- 
ate battle  of  five  hours,  compelling  them  to 
recross  the  Lom  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  while  the  Ottoman  loss  was  only 
one  thousand.  On  the  same  day  fighting 
occurred  before  Rutschuk,  after  which  the 
Russians  fiercely  bombarded  the  city  from 
Slobosia,  the  Turkish  batteries  replying 
briskly. 

After  a  heavy  artillery  duel  of  two  days 
at  Plevna,  the  Russians  gained  possession 
of  the  heights  south  of  that  town,  on  the 
evening  of  September  8,  1877.  The  can- 
nonade continued  that  night  and  the  next 
few  days;  and  on  the  nth  the  Russians 
captured  the  Grivitza  redoubt  and  other  po- 
sitions, after  a  desperate  struggle;  but  the 
next  day,  September  12,  1877,  after  the 
Russians  under  General  Skobeleff  had  re- 
pulsed six  Turkish  assaults,  the  tide  of 
battle  was  again  turning  in  favor  of  the 
Turks,  who  recaptured  all  their  lost  posi- 
tions except  Grivitza.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued their  bombardment  of  the  Turkish 
fortifications.  During  this  six  days*  fight- 
ing at  Plevna  the  Russians  lost  seven  thou- 
sand men  killed  and  wounded. 

On  September  20,  1877,  the  Russians 
tinder  Count  Stackelberg  dispersed  three 
squadrons  of  Turkish  cavalry  near  Raschita, 
but  withdrew  on  the  approach  of  Turkish 
infantr>'.  The  next  day  the  Russians  under 
Colonel  Totalmin  routed  ten  battalions  of 
Ottoman  cavalry  with  artillery,  and  two 
regiments  of  Ottoman  cavalry  near  Temin, 
by  opening  an  artillery  fire  upon  them,  but 
aften^'ard  retired  to  a  post  of  observation. 

Mehemet  Ali  Pasha's  army  was  repulsed 
in  all  its  assaults  upon  the  Czarewitch's 
army  at  Biela,  September  21,  1877,  the  loss 
being  heavy  on  both  sides;  and  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha  afterward  retreated  to  his  former 
positions  on  the  Lom.  The  next  day, 
September  22,  1877,  Hifsi  Pasha  defeated 
fifteen  Russian  battalions  near  Dubnik;  and 
he  entered  Plevna  a  few  days  afterward  with 
fresh  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

About  this  time  the  Montenegrins  gained 
a  series  of  successes  over  the  Turks,  captur- 


ing a  number  of  strongholds,  and  becoming 
masters  of  the  Duga  Pass  on  September  20th. 
Early  in  Odober  a  force  of  Bashi-Bazouks 
and  two  thousand  Turkish  cavalry  arrived 
at  Mostar,  where  ten  thousand  Ottoman 
troops  were  concentrating  to  recover  the 
territory  captured  by  the  Montenegrins.  On 
November  9th  Prince  Nicholas  called  all 
Montenegrins  to  arms.  The  Montenegrins 
condudled  the  campaign  vigorously  in  No- 
vember. 

By  the  beginning  of  Odlober,  1877,  the 
incessant  and  destrudlive  Russian  bombard- 
ment of  Rutschuk  had  laid  that  town  in 
ruins.  Early  in  Odlober,  Raouf  Pasha  su- 
perseded Suleiman  Pasha  in  command  of 
the  Turkish  army  of  the  Balkans,  and  Su- 
leiman Pasha  succeeded  Mehmet  Ali  Pasha 
in  command  of  the  Turkish  army  of  the 
Lom. 

On  0<5lober  7th  a  Turkish  force  defeated 
a  Russian  detachment  near  Orchanie.  On 
0(5lober  nth  fifteen  hundred  Hungarians 
invaded  Roumania  to  aid  the  Turks,  but 
recrossed  the  frontier  the  next  day.  For 
three  days,  Otflobftr  12-14,  1877,  the  Rus- 
sians bombarded  Sulina,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  that 
town,  but  were  eventually  driven  off. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  and 
thoughout  Odlober  and  November,  1877, 
the  Russians,  under  the  diredlion  of  General 
Todleben,  the  hero  of  Sevastopol,  closely 
besieged  Osman  Pasha's  armj'  at  Plevna. 
The  Russian  bombardment  was  violent  and 
effedlive.  The  Roumanians  captured  the  sec- 
ond Grivitza  redoubt  on  Odlober  19th,  after 
being  twice  repulsed;  but  the  Turks  recap- 
tured the  redoubt  during  the  night,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle.  The  Turks  then  con- 
stru<5led  a  new  interior  line  of  formidable 
defenses.  Osman  Pasha  ordered  all  irreg- 
gular  Circassians,  Bulgarians  and  non-com- 
batant Mohammedans  to  leave  Plevna. 

After  a  desperate  engagement  on  Odlober 
24th,  the  Russian  Imperial  Guards  and  a 
detachment  under  General  Gourkho  cap- 
tured the  Turkish  positions  at  Dubnik,  near 
Plevna,  with  three  thousand  Ottoman  in- 
fantry and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  four  can- 
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non  and  a  quantity  of  amunition;  the  Turks 
losing  four  thousand  killed  and  wounded 
and  seven  thousand  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  two  Pashas;  while  the  Russian  loss 
was  three  thousand  killed  and  wounded. 
Chefket  Pasha  fled  with  twelve  battalions. 

Near  the  close  of  Ckflober  the  Russians 
established  a  strong  force  west  of  Plevna; 
and  a  portion  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
Guards  crossed  the  Vid  between  Nicopolis 
and  Plevna,  passing  around  Osman  Pasha's 
left.  General  Gourkho's  cavalry  crossed 
the  Upper  Vid  west  of  Lovatz,  swept  the 
Orchanie  road,  got  in  communication  with 
the  force  coming  from  the  north,  and  made 
a  successful  attack  on  the  Turks  under 
Hifsi  Pasha,  while  a  heavy  cannonade  was 
simultaneously  opened  along  the  entire  line 
on  the  east  of  Plevna.  In  the  meantime 
the  Turks  had  conveyed  large  quantities  of 
provisions  into  Plevna.  The  Russian  Im- 
perial Guards  took  up  positions  on  the  Rus- 
sian left,  thus  gradually  extending  the  line 
of  investment  across  the  Lovatz  road  to  the 
Sophia  road.  The  Russians  were  continu- 
ally receiving  reinforcemfnts. 

On  Odlober  28th  a  Russian  detachment 
carried  the  Turkish  position  at  Teliche,  west 
of  Plevna,  capturing  a  Pasha,  several  officers 
and  several  companies  of  Turkish  troops  and 
three  cannon.  On  OAober  31st  the  Turks 
under  Chefket  Pasha  were  repulsed  in  an  ef- 
fort to  retake  Teliche  after  a  conflidl  at  Rado- 
mirze,  and  fled  in  great  disorder.  On  the 
same  day  Gomy  Dubnik  was  evacuated  by 
the  Turks  and  occupied  by  the  Russians.  On 
November  ist  the  Russians  under  General 
KanzefF  captured  Dae-Tetewen,  north-east 
of  Orchanie,  where  there  were  seven  large 
and  thirty  small  positions.  The  Russians 
seized  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  tools 
for  intrenchments,  cartridges  and  a  herd  of 
cattle.  The  Russians  were  also  intrenching 
in  new  positions  toward  Orchanie;  and  Chef- 
ket Pasha  retreated,  fighting,  toward  Or- 
chanie. By  the  early  part  of  November  the 
Russians  had  completely  invested  Plevna, 
and  the  siege  was  closely  pressed. 

Toward  the  close  of  Odlober,  1877,  the 
Turkish  Army  of  the  Lom  under  Suleiman 


Pasha  retreated  to  Rasgrad,  left  a  detach- 
ment at  Kadikoi,  and  intrenched  itself  so 
as  to  cover  Rutschuk  and  to  withstand  any 
attack  by  the  Russian  army  under  the  Czare- 
witch.  The  Czarewitch  pushed  forward 
toward  Rasgrad,  leaving  one  corps  to  oper- 
ate against  Rutschuk.  On  Odlober  26th 
twelve  Russian  battalions,  with  cavalry  and 
artillery,  attacked  the  defenses  of  Ruts- 
chuk. The  Turks  made  a  sortie,  and  forced 
the  Russians  to  retire  behind  their  intrench- 
ments. Four  Russian  divisions  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  on  the  Turkish  line  on 
the  Lom,  with  a  loss  of  eight  hundred 
killed  and  some  prisoners. 

Near  the  end  of  0<5lober,  1877,  the  Turks 
recommenced  a  vigorous  bombardment  of 
the  Russian  positions  in  the  Shipka  Pass, 
and  silenced  one  Russian  battery.  The 
bombardment  was  maintained  for  several 
weeks. 

On  November  4th  the  Russians  under 
General  Skobeleff  pushed  on  to  Brestovec, 
south  of  Plevna,  threw  up  batteries  there, 
and,  after  a  violent  cannonade,  attacked  the 
Turkish  position,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
On  November  9th  a  Russian  detachment 
captured  Vratza,  between  Plevna  and  So- 
phia, with  several  thousand  wagons  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stores.  On  November 
nth  and  12th  the  Turks  attempted  to  sur- 
prise General  Skobeleff  s  positions,  but  were 
repulsed.  Osman  Pasha  lost  from  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  men  daily  from  the 
constant  salvos  of  the  Russian  artillery. 
Osman  Pasha  was  diligently  engaged  in 
construdling  new  fortifications.  On  Novem- 
ber i6th  the  Russians  were  repulsed  in  at- 
tacks on  the  Turkish  positions  near  Orcha- 
nie. On  November  17th  a  detachment  of 
Russian  infantry  and  Cossacks  dro\^  the 
Turks  out  of  Rosalie  Pass  by  turning  their 
fortified  positions  on  Moragai-Dagh.  The 
Turkish  camp  there  was  captured.  On  the 
nights  of  November  i6th  and  17th  General 
Skobeleff  was  wounded  by  fragments  of 
shells.  The  Russians  maintained  an  inces- 
sant bombardment  on  the  Turkish  posi- 
tions at  Plevna. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  had  been  pro- 
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gressing  with  vigor  in  Armenia  and  in  the 
Caucasus  region.  In  September,  1877,  an 
insurredlion  broke  out  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  insurgents  were  defeated 
by  Russian  troops  on  September  23d  and 
24th.  On  September  30th  and  Odlober  3d 
the  Russians  inflidled  crushing  defeats  upon 
the  insurgents,  but  the  revolt  continued  for 
several  months. 

On  Odlober  2,  1877,  the  Russians,  under 
General  Loris  Melikoff,  adling  under  the 
orders  of  the  Grand- Duke  Michael,  attacked 
and  captured  Mukhtar  Pasha's  position  at 
Great  Yanilar,  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
twelve  miles  east  of  Kars;  but  the  Russians 
were  repulsed  in  their  assaults  on  Kizil- 
Tepe  and  Little  Yanilar.  The  Turks  cap- 
tured Kuruk-Dara  and  carried  Glade-Dagh 
by  storm,  and  routed  the  Russians  with  a 
loss  of  three  thousand  killed  and  wounded, 
the  Turkish  loss  being  about  the  same.  The 
Turks  repulsed  all  the  Russian  assaults  the 
next  day  and  remained  in  possession  of  the 
battlefield.  The  Russians  evacuated  Great 
Yanilar  during  that  night,  Odlober  3,  1877, 
and  the  Turks  reoccupied  it  on  the  4th;  but 
all  of  Mukhtar  Pasha's  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed by  the  deadly  artillery  fire  of  the 
Russians,  each  side  losing  about  twenty-five 
hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

In  consequence  of  the  Russian  advance, 
the  Turks  evacuated  Kizil-Tepe,  Sarbatan 
and  their  other  positions  during  the  night 
of  Odlober  8th;  and' those  strongholds  were 
then  occupied  by  the  Russians,  the  Turks 
retiring  to  the  summit  of  Aladja-Dagh, 
where  the  Russians  were  finally  repulsed 
and  routed  in  a  great  battle  the  next  after- 
noon, Odlober  9,  1877. 

On  Odlober  14th  a  Russian  division  under 
General  LazarofF  moved  south  of  Aladja- 
Dagh,  drove  the  Turks  from  Orlok  upon 
Vezinskoi  and  Kars,  and  occupied  Orlok, 
thus  completely  turning  Mukhtar  Pasha^s 
right  wing.  The  next  morning,  Odlober 
15,  1877,  the  Russians  opened  a  heavy  can- 
nonade upon  Olya-Tepe,  the  chief  of  the 
Turkish  positions.  In  the  afternoon  ten 
thousand  Russians  under  General  Heymann 


carried  Olya-Tepe  by  assault,  cutting  the 
Turkish  army  in  two.  The  Ottoman  center 
and  left  wing,  under  Mukhtar  Pasha  himself, 
retreated  to  Kars,  pureued  by  General  Hey- 
mann, and  harassed  on  the  flank  by  General 
LazaroflF.  Mukhtar  Pasha  found  refuge  be- 
hind the  fortifications  of  Kars,  after  a  ter- 
rible rout,  during  which  he  lost  many  killed 
and  wounded,  several  thousand  prisoners 
and  four  cannon.  The  Turkish  right,  eigh- 
teen thousand  strong,  had  in  the  meantime 
been  surrounded  and  attacked,  and,  after 
being  driven  from  their  fortified  camp  with 
heavy  loss,  were  compelled  to  surrender 
with  forty  cannon.  Mussa  Pasha  and  a  son 
of  Schamyl,  the  famous  Circassian  chief, 
were  among  the  killed  on  the  Turkish  side. 
Thus  all  the  advantages  that  the  Turks  had 
gained  in  Armenia  during  the  summer  were 
lost  by  the  second  battle  of  Aladja-Dagh. 

After  their  brilliant  vidlory  over  Mukhtar 
Pasha's  army,  the  Russians  under  General 
Heymann  marched  against  Erzeroum,  the 
Armenian  capital ;  and  another  Russian 
force  under  General  Lazaroff  marched 
against  the  Turkish  army  under  Ismail 
Pasha;  while  a  large  Russian  detachment 
invested  Kars,  which  now  withstood  an- 
other siege.  The  Russians  were  repulsed 
in  an  assault  upon  Fort  Ahenz,  at  Kars, 
Odlober  16,  1877.  Kars  was  again  bom- 
barded by  the  Russians,  and  a  part  of  the 
city  was  set  on  fire.  The  Turkish  armies 
under  Mukhtar  Pasha  and  Ismail  Pasha 
effedled  a  jun<5lion  near  the  close  of  Odlo- 
ber;  and  the  united  forces  were  hastily 
falling  back  toward  Erzeroum,  before  the 
advancing  Russian  army  under  General 
Heymann.  Erzeroum  was  preparing  for  a 
siege.  The  Russian  forces  under  Generals 
Heymann  and  TergukassofF  effedled  a  junc- 
tion near  Hassan- Kaleh,  near  which  place 
Mukhtar  and  Ismail  Pashas  occupied  a 
strong  position.  After  occupying  Koprikoi 
on  Odlober  28lh,  when  the  Turkish  rear- 
guard hastily  retreated  to  H^ssan-Kaleh, 
the  Russian  cavalry  continued  the  pm-suit, 
attacked  the  Turkish  bivouac  two  hours 
after  midnight,  compelled  the  Turks  to  flee, 
and  pursued  them  more  than  three  miles. 
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Mukhtar  Pasha's  great  defeat  in  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Aladja-Dagh  broke  the  power 
of  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  The  Russian 
forces  under  Generals  Heymann  and  Tergu- 
kassoff  were  concentrated  at  Deve-Boyun, 
near  Erzeroum,  where  Mukhtar  and  Ismail 
Pashas'  united  armies  were  encamped.  The 
Russians  attacked  the  Ottoman  positions  at 
Deve-Boyun,  November  5,  1877;  and,  after 
a  severe  battle  of  ten  hours,  the  Turks  were 
driven  from  their  positions  with  the  loss  of* 
twenty-five  hundred  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners,  besides  their  camp,  artillery,  arms 
and  provisions. 

On  0<5lober  28th  General  Loris  Melikoff 
summoned  Manni  Pasha,  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant at  Kars,  to  surrender  the  fortress 
within  twenty-four  hours.  A  council  of 
Turkish  oflScers  immediately  rejedled  the 
demand  for  surrender,  and  resolved  to  de- 
fend the  town  to  the  last  extremity.  On 
November  5th  the  Russians  under  General 
Loris  Melikoff  occupied  a  position  in  front 
of  the  south-eastern  forts  of  Kars,  for  the 
purpose  of  eredling  siege  batteries.  The 
Turks  attacked  the  Russians,  supported  by 
a  fire  from  the  forts,  but  were  repulsed  by 
the  Russians,  who  pursued  them  into  Fort 
Hafiz  Pasha  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in- 
fli<5led  great  loss  upon  them,  spiked  the 
guns  and  took  some  prisoners.  After  pro- 
longed fighting  near  Kars,  on  November 
14th,  the  Russians  were  repulsed. 

On  November  9th  the  Russians  under 
General  Heymann  attacked  the  Turkish  re- 
doubts south-east  of  Erzeroum,  and  a  battle 
of  eleven  hours  followed.  The  Russians 
took  Fort  Azizie,  but  were  afterward  forced 
to  abandon  it.  The  Russians  were  repulsed 
and  driven  toward  Deve-Boyun,  pursued  by 
the  Turks.  The  Russians  rallied,  and  drove 
back  the  Turks;  but  they  were  again  forced 
to  fall  back  to  Deve-Boyun  before  a  su- 
perior Ottoman  force.  Besides  six  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Russians  lost  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
took  over  five  hundred  prisoners.  On  No- 
vember 14th  the  Russians  recaptured  Fort 
Azizie,  but  were  immediately  driven  from 
the  fort.     The  inhabitants  of  Erzeroum  par- 


ticipated in  these  conflicfls.  The  combined 
Russian  armies  under  Generals  Heymann 
and  Tergukassoff,  then  before  Erzeroum, 
numbered  twenty-five  thousand  men. 

The  Russians  under  General  Loris  Meli- 
koff and  the  Grand-Duke  Michael  carried 
Kars  by  storm  on  Sunday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1877.  On  the  previous  evening 
fifteen  thousand  Russians  climbed  the  steep 
rocks,  ramparts  and  walls,  and  attacked  an 
equal  number  of  Turks,  who  fought  desper- 
ately. The  Kanli-Tabia,  the  citadel,  the 
three  towers,  and  Forts  Hafiz  Pasha,  Kara- 
Dagh  and  Suiwarri,  were  all  carried  by  as- 
sault in  the  morning,  after  a  bloody  struggle 
during  che  whole  night.  The  garrisons  of 
the  Arab-Tabia  and  the  Tchamak-Tabia 
resisted  until  morning,  when  they  evacuated 
the  forts  and  fled  toward  Erzeroum,  but  were 
pursued  and  overtaken  by  Russian  dragoons 
and  Cossacks,  and  were  brought  back  as 
prisoners.  The  city  and  fortress  of  Kars» 
with  three  hundred  cannon,  stores  and  am- 
munition were  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Russians.  The  Turks  lost  five  thousand 
killed  and  wounded,  ten  thousand  prisoners 
and  many  flags.  The  Russians  lost  about 
twenty-five  hundred  men.  Among  the 
Russian  killed  were  Count  Grabbe,  General 
Belinsky  and  Lieutenant-CcTonel  Melikoff. 
General  Loris  Melikoff  entered  the  city  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sunday, 
November  18,  1877.  He  immediately 
marched  with  fifteen  thousand  men  for  Erze- 
roum; and  Mukhtar  Pasha  was  summoned  to 
surrender  that  city,  but  he  refused. 

Early  in  November,  1877,  a  conspiracy 
was  discovered  in  Constantinople  to  depose 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  and  to  restore  his 
deposed  brother,  ex-Sultan  Amurath  V.,  to 
the  Turkish  throne;  and  forty-eight  conspir- 
ators were  arrested,  fort>-  of  whom  were 
strangled.  About  the  same  time  four  hun- 
dred prominent  Bulgarians,  including  the 
Messrs.  Geshoff,  wealthy  merchants,  were 
sentenced  to  exile  in  Asia  Minor.  They 
started  in  chains,  under  a  strong  escort,  on 
November  9th. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  newly  inaugurated 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  at  the  Guildhall, 
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on  November  9,  1877,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in 
reply  to  a  toast,  as  Her  Majesty's  Minister, 
<ieclared  in  strong  terms  that  the  British 
government  unswervingly  adhered  to  the 
•declaration  they  made  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Eastern  war,  that  British  neutrality 
must  cease  if  British  interests  were  assailed 
or  menaced. 

On  November  i6th  a  council  over  which 
the  Sultan  presided  was  held  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  general  feeling  expressed  by 
aU  present,  and  by  none  more  strongly  than 
by  the  Sultan  himself,  was  in  favor  of  peace. 
Though  great  distrust  at  Russia's  declara- 
tions was  manifested,  and  although  a  desire 
for  the  termination  of  the  war  was  expressed, 
the  necessity  for  a  vigorous  resistance  was 
fully  recognized  by  all  the  members  of  the 
oouncil.  Several  weeks  later  Turkey  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  obtain  mediation 
through  Austria-Hungary.  The  greatest 
despondency  prevailed  at  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal. Great  excitement  prevailed  at  Constan- 
tinople when  the  reserves  were  called  out  to 
maintain  order  in  the  Turkish  provinces 
and  the  capital. 

On  November  28th  I^rd  Derby,  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  received 
a  deputation  representing  several  political 
societies  headed  by  Lord  Strathden  Camp- 
"bell,  who  presented  a  memorial  urging  adl- 
ive  intervention  in  favor  of  Turkey.  Lord 
Derby  replied  that  the  British  government 
saw  no  reason  to  depart  from  its  neutrality. 
He  did  not  think  Constantinople  or  the  Suez 
Canal  in  danger.  When  the  British  gov- 
-ernment,  he  said,  saw  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity it  would  do  what  it  could  to  bring 
about  peace.  Lord  Derby's  speech  made  a 
f^ood  impression  in  Russia. 

On  November  19th  there  was  heavy  fight- 
ing on  the  Lorn,  near  Rutschuk,  between 
portions  of  the  armies  of  the  Czarewitch 
and  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha.  A  Turkish  force, 
making  a  reconnoissance,  carried  the  Rus- 
sian positions  on  the  Metchka  Heights,  at 
Pirgos,  near  Rutschuk,  and  near  Jovanchift- 
lich,  destroying  seventy  caissons  filled  with 
ammunition  and  provisions  at  Pirgos.  The 
Kussians  lost  fourteen  hundred  men. 


The  Roumanians  captured  Rahova,  a 
small  town  north-west  of  Plevna,  on  the 
morning  of  November  21st,  after  a  three 
days*  engagement.  The  Turks  fled  toward 
Lom-Palanka  and  Widdin,  pursued  by  the 
Roumanians.  Simultaneously  with  the 
capture  of  Rahova,  a  Roumanian  division 
crossed  the  Da;nube  opposite  that  town. 

A  Russian  detachment  of  one  regiment  of 
infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  was  annihilated 
by  the  Turks  at  Nevesich,  November  22, 
1877;  the  entire  Russian  cavalry  regiment 
except  six  men  being  destroyed,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
being  taken  by  the  vidlorious  Turks.  The 
Roumanians  took  the  strong  position  of 
Provitz  on  November  23d,  after  two  days* 
fighting.  The  Turks  evacuated  Orchanie 
on  November  25th;  and  on  the  same  day 
the  Russians  captured  the  fortified  town  of 
Etropoli,  about  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
Balkans,  the  Turks  fleeing  in  the  greatest 
disorder.  On  November  26th  the  Turks 
attacked  the  Twelfth  Russian  Army  Corps 
at  Terstenik  and  Metchka;  but,  after  a 
severe  conflidl,  the  Turks  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  The  Russians  repulsed  simul- 
taneous demonstrations  by  the  Turks  against 
Polomarka  and  Kazelova. 

On  December  3,  1877,  a  Turkish  detach- 
ment defeated  a  Russian  detachment  at  Ar- 
medli,  on  the  Timova  road.  Suleiman 
Pasha's  army  attacked  and  defeated  the 
Russians  under  Prince  Mirsky  with  the  loss 
of  three  thousand  killed  and  wounded  near 
Elena,  nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Tirnova, 
capturing  Elena  with  eleven  cannon,  twenty 
ammunition  wagons  and  three  hundred 
prisoners.  Fighting  was  renewed  the  next 
day  without  any  important  result.  A  few 
days  later  a  Turkish  division  crossed  the 
Lom  and  captured  Popkoi. 

On  Sunday,  December  9,  1877,  Osman 
Pasha  made  a  sortie  from  Plevna,  in  order 
to  break  through  the  Russian  line  of  invest- 
ment; but,  after  a  severe  engagement,  Os- 
man Pasha,  who  was  severely  wounded,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  Russians, 
The  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  surrender  of  Plevna  was  forty 
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thousand,  exclusive  of  twenty  thousand 
sick  and  wounded.  After  the  surrender  of 
Plevna,  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  placed  his 
own  carriage  and  escort  at  Osman  Pasha's 
disposal.  The  Russian  and  Roumanian 
armies  made  a  grand  triumphal  entry  into 
Plevna  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day,  December  10,  1877. 

Intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Plevna  caused 
great  rejoicings  in  St.  Petersburg  and  dis- 
may in  Constantinople ;  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte  issued  a  circular  to  the  Euiopean 
Powers,  intimating  its  readiness  to  treat  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Constantinople  Conference  the  previous 
winter ;  but  all  the  Great  Powers  refused  to 
meditate.  Russia  insisted  upon  Turkey 
treating  with  her  diredlly,  and  intimated 
that  mediation  would  only  make  the  terms 
more  severe.  Great  discontent  prevailed 
among  the  populace  of  the  Turkish  capital, 
and  seditious  placards  were  frequently  found. 
The  Turkish  Parliament  reassembled  on 
December  13,  1877  ;  and  the  Sultan,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  alluded  at  some 
length  to  the  reforms  lately  granted  to  his 
subje<5ls  by  the  new  Turkish  constitution. 

The  fall  of  Plevna  encouraged  Servia  to 
declare  war  agstinst  Turkey  on  December 
14,  1877;  and  the  next  day  Prince  Milan  is- 
sued a  proclamation  at  Belgrade,  recounting 
the  Turkish  atrocities  and  violations  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Servia 
signed  in  February,  1877,  and  calling  upon 
the  Servian  army  to  move  forward  in  the 
name  of  Servian  independence.  Prince 
Milan  immediately  started  for  Alexinatz, 
and  the  Servian  army  crossed  the  Turkish 
frontier  at  Pirot  and  marched  against  Kos- 
sova.  The  Servians  destroyed  the  Shetchina 
bridge  on  December  21st,  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement. On  December  22d  the  Ottoman 
Porte  issued  a  proclamation  deposing  Prince 
Milan.  On  December  24th  the  Servians  cap- 
tured Ak-Palanka  with  three  Krupp  guns 
and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
provisions,  after  a  severe  battle.  Thirty 
thousand  Servians,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  were  investing 
Nissa;  while  the  Servian  forces  under  Gen- 


erals Leschjanin  and  Benitzki  occupied  Les* 
kovatz  and  Kurschumlje,  capturing  a  quan^ 
tity  of  cattle  and  provisions.  The  Ser\-ians 
cannonaded  Pirot  and  Novi-Bazar,  but  were 
repulsed.  They,  however,  captured  Pirot 
on  December  28th. 

On  December  26th  the  Montenegrins  de- 
feated a  Turkish  detachment  which  occu- 
pied intrenched  positions  near  Dulcigno, 
capturing  many  prisoners,  three  flags  and 
a  quantity  of  provisions.  Near  the  close  of 
December  the  Russian  steamer  Rtissland, 
commanded  by  Adjutant  Baranoff,  returned 
to  Sevastopol  from  a  cruise  in  the  Bosphorus, 
bringing  as  a  prize  the  Turkish  transport 
Messina  with  seven  hundred  Ottoman  troops 
on  board  as  prisoners. 

On  December  31, 1877,  the  Russians  und^ 
General  Gourkho  defeated  the  Turks  at 
Taskeseu,  twenty-five  miles  from  Sophia, 
capturing  the  Turkish  intrenchments,  and 
losing  seven  hundred  killed  and  wounded. 
At  nightfall  the  Turks  retreated  toward 
Sophia,  pursued  by  the  Russian  cavalrj-. 
Aftera  short  rest.  General  Gourkho  resumed 
his  advance  upon  Sophia,  and  defeated  the 
Turks  at  Bogrov  with  the  loss  of  one  thou- 
sand killed,  January  2,  1878;  and  the  next 
day  the  victorious  Russians  entered  Sophia. 
A  few  days  later  the  Russians  under  General 
Radetzky  crossed  the  Balkans  through  the 
Shipka  Pass,  the  Turks  having  previously 
evacuated  their  positions  because  of  the 
severe  cold.  On  January  9,  1878,  the  Rus- 
sian forces  under  Generals  Radetzky  and 
Skobeleff  defeated  and  captured  the  whole 
Turkish  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  in 
the  Shipka  Pass.  At  the  same  time  the 
Russians  drove  the  Turks  from  the  Trojan 
Pass,  in  the  Balkans,  and  marched  against 
Adrianople,  the  second  city  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Russians  spread 
consternation  among  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  panic-stricken 
fugitives,  mostly  women  and  children, 
crowded  into  Constantinople,  many  of  them 
perishing  from  hunger  and  cold,  fifteen 
thousand  being  in  the  snow  at  Chorion. 
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After  four  days  of  severe  fighting  at 
Philippopolis,  the  Russians  under  General 
Gourkho  defeated  Suleiman  Pasha's  army 
of  forty  thousand  men,  January  18,  1878, 
driving  it  into  the  Rhodope  mountains  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  killed,  three  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  ninety  seven  cannon, 
while  the  Russians  lost  over  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded. 

The  Russians  under  General  Radetzky  en- 
tered Adrianople,  January  30,  1878;  and  both 
Generals  Radetzky  and  Gourkho  rapidly 
advanced  toward  Constantinople,  where  the 
greatest  consternation  prevailed.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Austria-Hungary  became  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  Russians  to 
Constantinople,  and  both  those  Powers 
showed  warlike  signs. 

On  January  7,  1878,  the  Turks  under 
Hafiz  Pasha  occupied  Kurschumlje,  thirty- 
five  miles  north-west  of  Nissa,  after  two 
days  of  sanguinary  fighting  with  the  Ser- 
vians, whose  loss  was  considerable.  Another 
Turkish  force  under  Eyoub  Pasha  defeated 
the  Servians  at  Novi- Bazar,  pursued  them  to 
the  frontier,  burned  six  of  their  military  sta- 
tions, and  destroyed  their  intrenchments. 
But,  after  five  days  of  fierce  fighting  at 
Nissa,  the  Servians  captured  Goritz  and 
Venick  and  all  the  heights  commanding  the 
town,  on  January  9  and  10,  1878,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Nissa  surrendered  to  the 
Servians  the  next  day,  January  11,  1878. 
The  Servians  also  took  Vranja,  and  on  Jan- 
uary 20th  they  captured  Pristina.  They 
also  reoccupied  Kurschumlje,  after  an  en- 
gagement in  which  the  Turks  lost  over  eight 
hundred  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
The  Servians  and  Roumanians  invested  and 
besieged  the  strong  fortress  of  Widdin,  on 
the  Danube.  By  January  20th  the  Rouma- 
nians occupied  Florentin,  thus  completing 
the  investment  of  Widdin.  The  Roumanian 
bombardment  set  fire  to  Fort  Belgradschik, 
in  Widdin.  Forty  thousand  Servians  de- 
feated the  Turks  with  heavy  loss  near  Rats- 
chamik,  January  28,  1878,  after  a  battle  of 
four  days. 

After  a  vigorous  siege,  Antivari  surren- 
dered unconditionally  to  the  Montenegrins, 


January  10,  1878.  After  a  violent  bom- 
bardment,  the  Montenegrins  captured  three 
fortified  islands  in  I<ake  Scutari,  January 
26,  1878.  About  the  middle  of  January, 
1878,  a  Turkish  fleet  bombarded  and  de- 
stroyed  the  Russian  ports  of  Bupatoria  and 
Yatta,  in  the  Crimea. 

In  the  meantime  Greece  assumed  a  war- 
like attitude  toward  Turkey.  The  peace 
Ministry  at  Athens  was  succeeded  by  a  war 
Cabinet  about  the  middle  of  January,  1878, 
which  called  the  National  Guard  of  Greece 
to  arms;  and  much  anxiety  prevailed  in  the 
Greek  army  and  navy.  Six  hundred  Greeks 
immediately  entered  Turkish  territory  ;  and 
a  Greek  injsurredlion  at  once  broke  out  in 
Thessaly,  Epirus  and  Macedonia.  The  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  caused  great  excitement  and  con- 
sternation in  Athens,  where  a  furious  mob 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
on  January  26th,  broke  the  windows,  and 
killed  and  wounded  several  persons ;  but 
the  mob  was  finally  dispersed  by  the  troops. 
Warlike  demonstrations  were  renewed  the 
next  day,  crowds  of  people  parading  the 
streets  and  shouting  outside  the  residences 
of  the  Ministers.  A  turbulent  mob  of  two 
thousand  persons  from  the  Piraeus  was  dis- 
persed by  the  troops,  after  several  rioters 
had  been  wounded. 

On  February  i,  1878,  the  Greek  Premier 
declared,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ic 
Athens,  that  he  intended  to  send  troops  intu 
Thessaly  and  Epirus ;  and  the  entire  Greek 
j)ppulation  was  ordered  to  enroll  in  the 
National  Guard.  Great  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed in  Greece.  The  Greek  government 
ordered  twelve  thousand  men  to  cross  the 
frontier  into  the  Greek  provinces  of  Turkey 
— Epirus,  Thessaly  and  Macedonia;  and 
the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  a  war 
supply  of  ten  million  drachmas,  to  be  raised 
by  a  loan.  Twelve  thousand  Greek  troops 
crossed  the  frontier  on  February  2,  1878.  An 
insurredlion  broke  out  against  the  Turks  in 
the  islandof  Candia,  or  Crete;  and  the  Greek 
insurgents  declared  the  island  annexed  to 
Greece.  The  Ottoman  Porte  sent  Hobart 
Pasha's  fleet  to  the  Piraeus.     On  February 
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3,  1878,  the  Greeks  in  Tbessaly  captured 
Domocco  from  the  Turks  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  losing  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed. 
A  few  days  later  an  armistice  was  con- 
cluded between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks ; 
but  the  Greek  insurgents  in  Thessaly  and 
Crete  continued  in  arms,  and  fought  fierce 
confiidls  with  the  Ottoman  troops. 

In  the  meantime  Turkey  had  become  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  peace,  and  early  in 
January,  1878,  asked  for  an  armistice 
through  England.  Great  Britain  sounded 
Russia  as  to  the  terms  on  which  she  would 
grant  peace  to  the  Porte,  and  Russia  replied 
that  Turkey  would  have  to  treat  direAly 
with  Russia  for  peace.  Mr.  Layard,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  hand- 
ed to  the  Porte  the  Russian  reply  to  Eng- 
land's note.  Lord  Derby,  the  British  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  informed  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  the  Russian  Chancellor,  that 
Great  Britain  must  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  any  peace  conditions  which  might  follow 
an  armistice.  Russia  claimed  the  right  to 
negotiate  with  Turkey  alone,  but  recognized 
the  right  of  the  European  Powers  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  peace  conditions 
between  the  belligerents.  The  Russian 
government  maintained  the  stri<5lest  secrecy 
as  to  the  terms  that  it  would  exa(5l  from  the 
Porte.  The  British  Cabinet  held  numerous 
councils,  and  maintained  constant  tele- 
graphic communication  with  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Porte  now  informed  England  of  its 
readiness  to  treat  dire<5lly  with  Russia. 

On  January  9,  1878,  the  Turkish  com- 
mander-in-chief notified  the  Russian  head- 
quarters at  Lovatz  that  he  was  empowered 
to  arrange  the  basis  of  an  armistice.  The 
Grand-Duke  Nicholas,  the  Russian  com- 
mander-in-chief, after  referring  the  matter 
to  St.  Petersburg,  replied  that  negotiations 
could  only  be  conducted  with  himself  di- 
rectly, and  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  an  armistice  without  bases  for  peace.  On 
January  13th  the  Grand-Duke  Nicholas  also 
telegraphed  to  Constantinople  that  he  was 
ready  to  receive  an  Ottoman  delegate  to  dis- 
cuss armistice  conditions,  whereupon  the 
Porte  appointed  Ser\'er  and  Namyk  Pashas 
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to  go  to  Kazanlik   to  negotiate  with  the 
Grand- Duke  Nicholas. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  coDtincoi 
distrustful  of  Russia;  and  telegraphic  order; 
were  sent  from  London  to  Malta,  instniciir.v 
Vice- Admiral  Hornby  to  move  \i-iih  b 
fleet  to  Turkish  waters  for  the  protecti«: 
of  British  interests.  While  the  Briti?!: 
Cabinet  was  thus  hostile  to  Russia,  the  L:^ 
eral  party  in  England  showed  its  oppositic: 
to  a  war  policy;  and  John  Bright  made  a 
great  speech  at  Birmingham  in  favor  dm.- 
intervention,  while  speeches  against  Eng- 
land's going  to  war  with  Russia  were  mU 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Mundc- 
at  Sheffield,  and  Sir  William  Venion  Hs: 
court  at  Bradford. 

Russia  declared  her  readiness  to  disccsi 
with  the  British  Cabinet  the  special  poirti 
which  might  affeA  British  interests.  Tte 
declaration  caused  frequent  Cabinet  cor- 
dis in  London.  Both  Great  Britain  an: 
Austria-Hungary  declared  their  detenniia 
tion  to  be  consulted  on  the  peace  conditiccs^ 
Russia,  in  defining  her  course,  expiessec 
her  good  will  toward  England  and  Atistri 
Hungary,  disclaimed  any  intention  of  mte:' 
fering  with  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  route  :- 
India,  and  denied  that  she  contemplatr: 
the  acquisition  of  Constantinople,  Wh^i  -^ 
British  Parliament  assembled,  Jannan*  r 
1878,  the  speech  from  the  throne  alluded:: 
the  Eastern  question  in  a  pacific  tone,  ^-> 
recommended  precautionary  measures.  E::: 
land  now  proposed  a  conference  01  i^' 
Great  European  Powers  to  settle  the  Eur- 
pean  questions  growing  out  of  the  Rii5S> 
Turkish  war. 

In  the  meantime  England  continued  to 
be  greatly  excited.  On  January  29. :'" 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Chancellor  0!  '^^ 
Exchequer,  informed  the  House  of  Comcc'^ 
that  he  would  move  for  a  supplementi*: 
grant  for  the  militar>'  and  naval  semc^ 
This  announcement  precipitated  a  de  .:' 
which  lasted  several  days,  the  Liberal  > 
posing  the  policy  of  the  Ministr>%  L' 
Beaconsfield  spoke  in  the  same  strain  ic  -' 
House  of  Lords  as  did  Sir  Stafford  N^'^-" 
cote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  declar-i 
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that  England  was  not  going  to  be  di<5lated 
to  by  any  other  Power.  Lord  Derby,  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  Caer- 
narvon, Colonial  Secretary,  disapproving 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy,  tendered  their 
resignations.  Lord  Derby  soon  withdrew 
his  resignation ;  but  Lord  Caernarvon  re- 
tired, and  was  succeeded  by  Viscount  San- 
don.  The  Liberal  leaders  held  a  meeting, 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  sustain  the  sup- 
plementary credit  vote  if  it  were  not  a  war 
vote.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1878,  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  moving  for  a 
supplementary  credit  of  six  million  pounds 
sterling,  made  a  great  speech,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  supplementary  credit  vote 
would  be  construed  by  the  government  as  a 
vote  of  confidence.  He  expressed  great 
distrust  of  Russia,  and  explained  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  British  fleet  had 
been  sent  to  Besika  Bay,  declaring  that  Eu- 
ropean concert  was  necessary.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  speech  precipitated  another 
debate,  which  continued  several  days;  such 
Liberal  leaders  as  William  E.  Forster,  John 
Bright  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  censuring 
the  Ministry's  adlion.  Mr.  Cross  replied, 
expressing  great  distrust  of  Russia.  A 
large  anti-Russian  meeting  was  held  in 
London. 

Toward  the  close  of  January,  1878,  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  under 
Vice- Admiral  Hornby  approached  Gallipoli, 
on  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort 
fired  a  salute  as  the  fleet  approached  ;  but 
the  order  to  the  fleet  to  advance  was  coun- 
termanded by  the  British  Ministry,  and 
Admiral  Hornby  returned  to  Besika  Bay. 

On  February  3,  1878,  an  armistice  was 
signed  at  Adrianople  b}*^  the  Grand-Duke 
Nicholas  on  the  part  of  Russia  and  by  Server 
and  Namyk  Pashas  on  the  part  of  Turkey. 
The  armistice  was  signed  on  the  following 
basis :  ist,  the  eredlion  of  Bulgaria  into  a 
principality ;  2d,  a  war  indemnity  or  terri- 
tory compensation ;  3d,  the  independence 
of  Roumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  with 
increase  of  territory  for  each;  4th,  reforms  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;   5th,  an  ulterior 


understanding  between  the  Sultan  and  Czar 
regarding  the  Dardanelles  ;  6th,  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Danubian  fortresses  and  Erze- 
roum  by  the  Turks.  The  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  caused  great  rejoicings  in  St. 
Petersburg.  The  Czar  issued  an  address  to 
his  troops,  declaring  that  they  were  **  still  far 
from  the  end,'*  and  should  hold  themselves 
prepared  until  a  durable  peace  was  secured. 
Thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  all  the 
churches  in  the  Russian  capital,  salvos  of 
artillery  were  fired,  flags  were  flying,  and  in 
the  evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated. 

In  accordance  with  the  armistice  condi- 
tions, the  Turks  evacuated  the  fortresses  of 
Widdin,  Rutschuk,  Silistria,  Belgradschik 
and  Erzeroum,  which  were  then  occupied  by 
the  Russians ;  and,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Russian  forces  toward  Constantinople,  the 
Ottoman  troops  retired  fix)m  the  Buyuk- 
Chekmejek  lines,  which  comprised  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Turkish  capital.  The  office 
of  Grand  Vizier  was  now  abolished,  and  a 
new  Turkish  Ministry  was  formed  with 
Ahmed  Vefik  Effendi  at  its  head. 

Count  Andrassy,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Chancellor,  proposed  a  conference  of  the 
Great  European  Powers  to  settle  the  Euro- 
pean questions  growing  out  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  Count  Andrassy's  proposal 
was  accepted  by  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  Russia 
strenuously  objedled  to  holding  the  confer- 
ence in  Vienna  or  any  other  great  capital, 
and  preferred  some  small  town  in  one  of  the 
minor  states. 

After  an  animated  debate,  the  supple- 
mentary credit  of  six  million  pounds  ster- 
ling was  voted  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  amid  deafening  cheers,  February 
6,  1878;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  announced  that 
five  British  war  vessels  had  been  ordered  to 
Constantinople  to  protedl  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subje<5ls.  There  was 
tremendous  excitement  outside  of  Parlia- 
ment. Crowds  thronged  the  streets,  sing- 
ing God  Save  the  Queen,  and  making  dem- 
onstrations in  favor  of  the  government.    A 
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rumor  that  the  British  fleet  had  again  been 
ordered  to  the  Dardanelles  caused  intense 
excitement.  The  windows  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's house  and  of  The  Daily  News  office 
were  broken  by  excited  mobs. 

The  relations  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia were  now  extremely  critical.  Prince 
Gortschakoff»  the  Russian  Chancellor,  in- 
formed the  other  Great  Powers  that  Russia 
contemplated  sending  troops  into  Constanti- 
nople, because  England  and  other  nations 
had  determined  to  send  war  vessals  there 
for  the  protedlion  of  their  subjedls.  Austria- 
Hungary  followed  England's  example  so  far 
as  to  ask  leave  for  her  fleet  to  enter  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Sultan,  however,  refused 
so  far  as  to  authorize  the  British  fleet  to  ad- 
vance to  his  capital,  on  the  ground  that 
Russian  troops  might  occupy  the  city  if  he 
did  so.  But  the  British  government  in- 
struAed  Admiral  Hornby  to  pass  the  Darda- 
nelles, with  or  without  leave.  Admiral 
Hornby  accordingly  passed  the  Dardanelles 
with  his  five  iron-clads  on  February  13,  1878, 
and  entered  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  taking  a 
position  off  Prince's  Islands,  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Constantinople.  Thereupon  the 
Russians  threatened  to  enter  the  Turkish 
capital.  The  Sultan  endeavord  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  British  fleet  and  the  entry 
of  the  Russian  troops  by  personal  appeals 
to  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Czar  Alexander 
II.,  but  his  efforts  were  ineffeAual.  The 
British  fleet  advanced,  and  the  Russians 
occupied  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople. 

A  rumor  that  the  Russians  had  entered 
Constantinople  and  that  the  British  fleet 
had  arrived  there  caused  intense  excitement 
in  London.  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  February  14,  1879,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
stated  that  Admiral  Hornby's  fleet  had 
orders  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  with  or  with- 
out the  Sultan's  leave,  and  that  the  ships 
were  prepared  for  a(5lion.  This  announce- 
ment was  received  with  loud  cheers.  Lord 
Derby  made  a  similar  statement  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  read  a  dispatch  from 
Prince  Gortschakoff  informing  him  of  the 
Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople. 


There  was  also  great  excitement  in  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Count  Andrassy,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Chancellor,  had  a  long  confer- 
ence with  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph; 
and  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  Archduke 
Albrecht,  the  Field  Marshal  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  import- 
ant military  measures.  The  excitement  in 
Vienna  and  Pesth  was  extreme,  and  the 
Hungarian  press  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
Russia.  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary were  adling  in  full  accord,  and  an  alli- 
ance between  those  two  Powers  was  immi- 
nent. 

The  danger  of  war  between  England  and 
Russia  was  increasing  hourly.  Lord  Derby 
protested  against  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Constantinople,  and  intimated  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  that  any  attempt  to  seize 
Gallipoli  or  menace  the  communications  of 
the  British  fleet  might  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences. This  intimation  was  disregarded 
by  Russia,  as  Russian  troops  occupied  part 
of  the  Constantinople  line  of  defenses  on 
February  15th.  There  was  g^at  excite- 
ment in  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  addressed 
a  conciliatory  note  to  England  in  regard  to 
Gallipoli,  and  the  document  was  considered 
in  an  informal  meeting  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net. The  British  fleet  now  withdrew  from 
Prince's  Islands  to  Mundania  Bay,  forty-t\*o 
miles  south  of  Constantinople.  The  Czar 
asked  the  Sultan's  permission  for  the  entry 
of  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army  into  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  Sultan  refused  the 
Czar's  request. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  now  appealed  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  to  use  his  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Austria-Hungary 
appealed  to  Germany  to  intervene  by  dis- 
suading Russia  from  occupying  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  Prince  Bismarck,  the  German 
Chancellor,  at  Count  Andrassy 's  solicitation, 
and  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  St 
Petersburg  to  make  German  influence  felt, 
intimated  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  that  he  was 
straining  the  situation  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  Russia  accepted  Prince  Bismarck's 
friendly  offices,  and  issued  a  circular  in- 
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forming  the  other  Great  Powers  that  she 
had  renounced  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople at  the  Emperor  William's  request. 
There  was  great  disappointment  at  St. 
Petersburg,  because  the  Russian  people  had 
expe(5led  the  moral  support  of  Germany, 
whereas  they  now  heard  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  re- 
ferring to  the  programme  of  the  Constanti- 
nople Conference  of  the  previous  year  as  the 
basis  for  a  settlement.  Thus  friendly  rela- 
tions were  restored  between  Russia  and 
Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  German  Reichstag,  on  February 
19,  1878,  in  response  to  an  interpellation  by 
Herr  Benningsen,  Prince  Bismarck  made  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  Germany  had 
no  rivalry  with  England  except  a  friendly 
one  in  trade,  and  that  he  would  not  advise 
the  Emperor  to  go  to  war  unless  German  in- 
terests were  endangered,  and  that  those 
interests  were  not  then  in  peril.  On  the 
same  day,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  Prince 
Auersperg,  the  Austrian  Premier,  expressed 
dissatisfa(5lion  with  some  of  the  peace  stipu- 
lations, but  expe<5led  that  the  European 
Conference  would  make  matters  all  right. 

On  February  24,  1878,  a  joint  council  of 
the  Ministries  of  Austria  and  Hungary  was 
held  at  Vienna,  and  lasted  five  hours.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  presided.  Count 
Andrassy  stated  that  he  desired  a  vote  of 
confidence  and  a  vote  of  credit  for  military 
purposes,  to  support  Austria-Hungary's 
views  at  the  European  Conference,  as  some 
of  Russia's  conditions  were  inadmissible. 
The  Ministers  empowered  Count  Andrassy 
to  ask  the  Delegations  for  a  credit  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  million  florins.  Both  Count 
Andrassy  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
assured  the  council  that  they  earnestly  de- 
sired peace. 

On  February  24,  1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
supporters  assembled  in  great  force  near  the 
Marble  Arch,  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  down  the  peace  resolutions,  and  pro- 
testing against  any  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  Ministry,  and  against  a  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Constantinople.     After  passing  en- 


thusiastic resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Min- 
istry, the  crowd  attacked  and  temporarily 
broke  up  the  peace  meeting  which  was  in 
progress  in  Hyde  Park.  After  some  time 
Charles  Bradlaugh  moved  the  resolutions  in 
favor  of  peace,  but  he  was  frequently  obliged 
to  change  his  position.  Several  fights  oc- 
curred, and  the  mob  sang  Rule  Britanyiia, 
After  Mr.  Bradlaugh 's  departure  there  was 
some  heated  discussion  and  more  fighting. 
It  was  estimated  that  there  were  from  eighty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  people 
around  the  park,  of  whom  ten  thousand 
a<5lually  participated  in  the  proceedings. 
The  assemblage  dispersed  gradually;  but  a 
large  and  excited  mob  went  to  hoot  before 
Mr.  Gladstone's  residence,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  doing  any  damage  by  a 
strong  force  of  police. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  quarreled  with 
Servia  and  Roumania.  Servia  claimed  part 
of  Old  Servia,  which  Russia  desired  to  an- 
nex to  Bulgaria.  Late  in  February,  1878, 
the  Russians  occupied  Pirot  and  Ak-Pa- 
lanka;  the  Servians  withdrawing  to  Nissa, 
and  Prince  Milan  protesting  against  the 
Russian  occupation.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  advance ;  but  Prince  Milan  re- 
mained at  Nissa  with  a  strong  force,  and 
refused  to  evacuate  the  place.  Russia,  how- 
ever, reassured  Servia  relative  to  Nissa. 
Roumania  was  dissatisfied  because  Russia 
was  determined  to  seize  Roumanian  Bessa- 
rabia and  to  give  the  Dobrudja  in  exchange. 
Prince  Charles  of  Roumania  threatened  to 
abdicate  if  Russia  persisted,  but  Russia 
showed  no  signs  of  relinquishing  her  designs 
upon  Bessarabia. 

After  long  negotiation,  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  March  2, 
1878,  at  San  Stefano,  a  small  village  ten 
miles  from  Constantinople,  by  the  Grand- 
Duke  Nicholas  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and 
by  Server  and  Namyk  Pashas  on  the  part 
of  Turkey.  The  Grand-Duke  Nicholas 
held  a  grand  review  the  next  day,  Sun- 
day, March  3,  1878,  and  formally  an- 
nounced the  event  to  his  troops.  The  news 
produced  umbounded  enthusiasm  at  St. 
Petersburg;  and  an  immense  multitude  as- 
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sembled  before  the  palace,  shouting  and 
singing  God  Save  the  Czar.  The  principal 
conditions  of  the  treaty  were  the  following: 
ist.  Batoum,  Kars,  Ardahan  and  the  dis- 
tridl  of  Bayazid  to  be  ceded  to  Russia;  2d. 
The  question  of  the  Straits  to  be  reserved 
for  further  consideration;  3d.  The  question 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  to  remain 
in  status  quo;  4th.  A  zone  to  be  left  be- 
tween Montenegro  and  Servia,  so  as  to  en- 
able the  Porte  to  maintain  communication 
with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  5th.  The 
new  Principality  of  Bulgaria  to  include 
Bourgas,  Varna  and  Kustendje,  but  not 
Salonica  or  Adrianople;  6th.  Russia  to  have 
power  to  cede  the  Dobrudja  to  Roumania  in 
exchange  for  Roumanian  Bessarabia;  7th. 
The  money  indemnity  to  be  twelve  million 
pounds  sterling,  in  addition  to  the  territorial 
cession.  The  Czar  and  the  Sultan  ex- 
changed congratulatory  telegrams,  and  the 
Peace  of  San  Stefano  was  speedily  ratified 
by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  governments. 

Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano.  It  was  proposed  to  settle  the  East- 
em  question  by  a  Congress  of  the  Great 
European  Powers  at  Berlin,  but  misunder- 
standings soon  arose  concerning  it.  Great 
Britain  demanded  that  the  whole  treaty 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
her  demand  was  sustained  by  Austria-Hun- 
gary. The  London  TimeSy  a  journal  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  Russia,  contended  that 
Russia  must  submit  every  one  of  the  peace 
conditions  to  the  Congress.  This  demand 
was  made  because  it  was  believed  that 
special  and  secret  arrangements  had  been 
made  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  inde- 
pendent of  the  treaty.  This  was,  however, 
denied  by  the  Russian  press.  In  Germany 
the  government  organs,  such  as  the  Berlin 
Post,  National  Zeitung  and  others,  previ- 
ously of  Russian  sympathies,  now  contended 
that  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  Dardanelles  and  Bulgaria  from  becoming 
Russian  property.  In  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  on  March  nth,  Lord  Derby,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Strathden,  said  that  it  would  be 
useless  and  foolish  for  England  to  partici- 


pate in  the  Congress  unless  it  had    real 
power. 

The  German  government  determined  not 
to  issue  invitations  to  the  Congress  until  all 
di£5culties  about  the  subje<5ts  to  be  consid- 
ered thereat  should  be  removed.  Germany, 
however,  claimed  the  right  to  preside  over 
the  Congress.  Prince  Bismarck  notified 
Austria-Hungary  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  intervention,  Russia  had  consented  to 
submit  all  the  peace  conditions,  without  ex- 
ception, to  the  Congress  for  discussion, 
should  the  Congress  make  a  demand  to  that 
effedl.  England  still  persistently  refused  to 
participate  in  the  Congress  until  Russia 
gave  a  formal  engagement  to  submit  all  the 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  the 
Congress.  Prince  GortschakofF  reiterated  a 
previous  promise  that  the  full  treaty  should 
be  communicated  to  the  other  Great  Powers. 
On  March  19th  Count  Andrassy  made  a 
conciliatory  speech  to  the  Hungarian  Dele- 
gation. In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  on 
March  21st,  Lord  Derby,  in  reply  to  a 
speech  by  Lord  Strathden  on  the  Eastern 
question,  reiterated  his  former  declaration 
that  England  expe<5led  the  whole  treaty  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress;  otherwise  a 
Congress  would  be  useless. 

In  the  meantime  Austria-Hungary  was 
taking  precautionary  measures  against  Rus- 
sian aggression.  On  March  9th  a  demand 
was  presented  to  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian Delegations  for  grants  on  account  of 
extraordinary  and  urgent  army  and  navy 
requirements.  A  spirited  debate  occurred 
in  the  sub-committee  of  the  Hungarian  Del- 
egation, M.  Falk  and  Count  Andrassy  sus- 
taining the  demand  for  a  grant.  On  March 
13th  the  Hungarian  Delegation  voted  in 
committee  the  grant  demanded  for  urgent 
and  extraordinarj^  army  and  navy  require- 
ments. Count  Andrassy  informed  the  Hun- 
garian Budget  Committee  that  Austria- 
Hungary  would  never  consent  to  the  exten- 
sion of  Bulgaria  to  the  .^Egean  Sea,  or  to  a 
Russian  occupation  of  the  province  for 
more  than  six  months.  Herr  Wahrmann 
and  others  declared  that  the  Hungarians 
were  ready  to  enter  upon  war  if  unavoidably 
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necessary.  The  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Austrian  Delegation  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
eleven  to  nine,  a  resolution  to  the  eflFedl 
that  if  a  display  of  military  force  became 
unavoidable,  the  Austro- Hungarian  govern- 
ment be  empowered  to  incur,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Ministries  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, an  expenditure  not  exceeding  sixty 
million  florins.  On  March  21st  the  Aus- 
trian Delegation  granted  a  credit  of  sixty 
million  florins,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to 
twenty. 

On  March  loth  a  peace  meeting  was  held 
in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  but  was  dis- 
persed by  a  disorderly  mob,  which  cheered 
for  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Musurus  Pasha, 
the  Turkish  ambassador  at  London,  and 
groaned  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  residence. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  wife,  when  going  to 
church,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a 
friend's  house,  whence  they  were  escorted  by 
the  police.  The  Prince  of  Teck  was  mis- 
taken for  Count  Schouvaloff",  the  Russian 
ambassador,  and  was  insulted  and  hustled 
by  the  mob. 

lu  the  meantime  Great  Britain  displayed 
the  greatest  vigilance.     The  House  of  Com- 
mons voted  the  navy  estimates  on  March 
15th.     All  officers  of  the   Corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  first  on  the  list  for  foreign  service 
were   ordered   to  provide   themselves   with 
field  equipments  and  to  be  ready  for  immedi- 
ate service,  and  several  more  iron-clads  were 
sent  to  the  Dardanelles.     England  obtained 
permission  from  Turkey  to  disembark  troops 
on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  send  four  more  iron- 
clads to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.     M.  Onou,  the 
dragoman  of  the  Russian  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople, protested  against  these  proceed- 
ings.     On  March  31st  the  English  landed 
some  war  material  on  the  island  of  Tenedos. 
In  the  meantime  the  Russians  continued 
to  tighten  their  hold  on  Constantinople  and 
the    Bosphorus,   distributing  troops  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  Turkish  capital;  and  a  Rus- 
sian division  was  marching  on  Bulair,  an 
important  position  on  the  isthmus  of  Gal- 
lipoli;    while   Russian   torpedo  boats  were 
placed  in  the  Bosphorus. 

6— 108.-U.  H. 


About  the  middle  of  March,  1878,  a  force 
of  twelve  thousand  Turks  landed  at  Volo,  in 
Thessaly,  and  soon  crushed  the  Greek  insur- 
redlion  in  that  Turkish  province.  The 
Turkish  irregulars  committed  the  greatest 
outrages — ^plundering,  massacring  and  de- 
vastating; twenty  villages  being  burned  or 
pillaged,  the  inhabitants  having  fled  or 
perished.  The  insurgents  were  afterward 
defeated  by  the  Turks. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  seized 
Roumanian  Bessarabia;  having,  on  March 
6th,  occupied  the  Bessarabian  towns  of  Is- 
mail, Cahul  and  Bolgrod;  the  Roumanian 
government  protesting  against  the  occupa- 
tion. It  was  stated  that  the  Roumanian 
agent  would  hand  to  Count  Andrassy  a 
memorandum  declaring  that  Roumania  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  the  Russo-Turkish 
peace  preliminaries.  The  Servians,  who 
were  also  dissatisfied  with  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  reoccupied  Vranja.  The  Grand- 
Duke  Nicholas  made  a  pressing  demand  on 
Servia  to  remobilize  her  reserves  as  a  dem- 
onstration against  Austria-Hungary,  but 
Servia  declined  with  firmness. 

England  made  a  formal  demand  on  Rus- 
sia in  regard  to  the  submission  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  to  the  proposed  European 
Congress,  to  which  Russia  gave  an  unsatis- 
factory reply.  Prince  Bismarck  continued 
to  mediate  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia for  the  preservation  of  peace.  Russia's 
suggestion  that  the  Congress  be  held  with- 
out England  was  declined  by  the  other 
Great  Powers.  Germany  deferred  issuing 
calls  for  a  Congress  until  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  should  agree.  The  Berlin  Posf,  one 
of  Prince  Bismarck's  organs,  intimated  that 
Germany  would  never  fight  for  Russian  or 
any  other  interests,  and  that  Russia  had 
better  restrain  her  ambition. 

General  Ignatieff  went  on  a  mission  to  Vi- 
enna, and  had  interviews  with  Count  An- 
drassy and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  with 
the  view  of  isolating  England  from  the 
other  Great  Powers;  but  his  mission  was  a 
failure.  General  IgnatieflF  declared  that  the 
Russian  army  would  remain  before  Con- 
stantinople as  long  as  the  British  fleet  stayed 
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in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Count  Andrassy 
informed  General  Ignatieff  that  Austria- 
Hungary  regarded  the  Treaty  of  San  Stef- 
ano  as  clashing  with  Austro-Hungarian 
and  European  interests,  and  General  Igna- 
tieff immediately  started  for  St.  Petersburg. 
Austria-Hungary  refused  to  recognize  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  prepared  to 
mobilize  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  Bosnian  frontier;  and  Servia, 
becoming  alarmed  at  Austria-Hungary's 
attitude,  remobilized  her  army  to  resist  any 
threatened  encroachment  on  Servian  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  on  March 
28th,  Lord  Derby  announced  his  resignation 
of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
because  the  Ministry  had  determined  to  call 
out  the  reserves — a  measure  which  he  did 
not  deem  prudent  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Lord  Derby  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
March  28th,  the  Right  Hon.  Gathome 
Hardy,  Secretary  of  War,  in  reply  to  vari- 
ous questions,  announced  that  the  Ministry 
intended  to  call  out  the  reserves;  and  on 
April  ist  the  queen's  message  calling  out 
the  reserves  was  read  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Speaker.  On  April  9th,  in  the 
debate  on  the  address  to  the  queen  in  reply 
to  her  message,  the  Ministry  was  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  to 
sixty-four. 

On  April  ist  Lord  Salisbury,  the  new 
British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  issued 
a  circular  note  to  the  other  Great  European 
Powers,  complaining  of  the  terms  imposed 
by  Russia  upon  Turkey,  and  asserting  that 
the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  were  still  in 
force.  Lord  Salisbur>''s  circular  was  re- 
ceived with  favor  in  Vienna,  and  Austria- 
Hungary  seemed  disposed  to  adl  in  diplo- 
matic accord  with  England.  Prince  Bis- 
marck's proposal  for  a  European  Congress 
to  revise  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  was 
accepted  by  Russia,  but  rejec5led  by  Great 
Britain.  The  other  Great  Powers  asked 
England  to  state  her  views.  The  Berlin 
Post,  Bismarck's  organ,  adopted  Lord  Salis- 
bury's criticisms  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stef- 


ano, intimating  that  England  would  not 
stand  alone  in  maintaining  that  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  1856,  until  amended,  was  the  law 
of  Europe,  and  said  that  Russia  would  have 
no  choice  between  war  and  parting  with  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  she  would  do  if  she 
entered  a  European  Congress.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  replied  to  Lord  Salisbury's 
circular,  contesting  it  point  by  point,  and 
defending  the  Russo-Turkish  treaty;  but  his 
reply  was  in  the  main  conciliatory.  Prince 
Gortschakoff  also  replied  to  Austria-Hun- 
gary's obje(5lions  to  the  treaty.  Gortscha- 
koflPs  note  was  not  reassuring,  and  Germany 
endeavored  to  bring  about  an  understanding. 
In  May  an  effi^rt  was  made  to  settle  the 
question  by  a  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  Russian  troops  from  the 
vicinity  of  Constantinople,  but  without 
success. 

The  Russians,  expe<5ling  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, prepared  for  it  by  moving  troops  to- 
ward Gallipoli  and  ere<5ling  fortiflcations  at 
certain  points  in  Southern  Roumelia.  About 
the  end  of  March,  Russia  ordered  the  build- 
ing of  one  hundred  more  torpedo  boats. 
The  Turks  then  had  an  army  encamped  in 
the  lines  of  Buyukdere,  and  fifty  battalions 
in  the  lines  defending  Constantinople. 

The  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania  growing  out  of  Russia's  demand  for 
the  cession  of  Roumanian  Bessarabia  to 
Russia  became  extremely  bitter.  The  Rou- 
manians became  so  hostile  that  they  hin- 
dered the  passage  of  Russian  provision  col- 
umns through  their  territory,  and  threatened 
to  forbid  it  altogether.  Prince  Gortsckahoff 
declared  to  Prince  Ghika,  the  Roumanian 
agent  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  Russia's  de- 
cision in  regard  to  Bessarabia  was  irrevoca- 
ble; that  Russia  would  not  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  brought  before  the  proposed  Eu- 
ropean Congress;  and  that,  if  Roumania 
refused  to  cede  Bessarabia,  Russia  would 
take  it  by  force.  Prince  Gortschakoff  also 
informed  the  Roumanian  agent  that  if  Rou- 
mania intended  to  protest  against  the  article 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  treaty  providing  for 
the  communication  of  the  Russian  army  in 
Bulgaria  with  Russia,  the  Czar  would  order 
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the  Russian  occupation  of  Roumania  and  ] 
the  disbandraent  of  the  Roumanian  army. 
The  Roumanian  agent  replied  that  Russia 
should  have  treated  with  Roumania,  not 
with  Turkey,  concerning  the  passage  of  the 
Russian  army  through  Roumanian  territory; 
to  which  Prince  GortschakoflF  rejoined  that 
Russia  insisted  upon  a  free  passage  through 
Roumania.  There  was  general  sympathy 
with  Roumania  throughout  Europe. 

Toward   the  middle  of  April,   1878,  the 
Russian  troops  arrived  at  various  places  on 
the  Roumanian  bank  of  the  Danube.     On 
April    15th   Prince   Charles  of   Roumania 
started  to  join  his  array.     Constant  quarrels 
occurred  between  the  Russian  and  Rouman- 
ian officers  and  soldiers.     The  Russians  pre- 
vented a  train  laden  with  ammunition  from 
leaving  Bucharest  for  the  Roumanian  army. 
The  entire  Roumanian  militia  was  called 
out.     The  Russians  stationed  vessels  laden 
with  stone,  ready  to  close  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  the  Danube,  if  necessary.     The  Russians 
claimed  that  the  military  convention  with 
Roumania  concerning  the  passage  of  Rus- 
sian troops  lasted  until  a  definitive  peace 
was  concluded.     The  Roumanians  withdrew 
their  troops  to  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
where  they  boasted  that  they  would  make 
another   Plevna  if  the   Russians  attacked 
them.     The  commander  of  a  Russian  divis- 
ion near  Bucharest  informed  the  Roumanian 
government  that  his  troops  would  remain  in 
Roumania  until  they  returned  to  Russia. 
The  Roumanian  government  asked  Russia 
for   explanations.     The  relations  between 
Austria-Hungary   and    Roumania    became 
closer.     The  Emperor  William  I.  of  Ger- 
many asked  his  relative,  Prince  Charles  of 
Roumania,  to  yield  Bessarabia  to  Russia, 
and  to  abdicate  if  the  Roumanians  raised 
difficulties;  but  the  prince  refused,  and  went 
to  his  army.     This  German  interference  of- 
fended  Austria-Hungary.     The    Russians, 
considering  their  communications  menaced 
by  the  position  of  the  Roumanian  army,  de- 
termined to  occupy  Plojesta.     Roumania  de- 
termined to  protest,  at  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean Congress,  against  the  cession  of  Bessa- 
rabia to  Russia. 


In  the  meantime  Bulgaria  was  in  a  con- 
dition of  anarchy.  The  Bulgarians  were 
taking  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  Turkish 
outrages  of  1876.  The  Mussulmans  were 
goaded  to  despair  by  the  tyranny  of  their 
former  vi<5lims.  The  Russians  took  repres- 
sive measures  and  executed  three  Bulgar- 
ians. The  country  was  full  of  refugees  from 
the  scattered  armies  and  disbanded  garri- 
sons of  the  Turks,  who  were  joined  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Mussulman  villages  in  a 
guerrilla  warfare  against  the  native  Chris- 
tians and  the  Russian  troops.  About  eighty 
thousand  Mussulmans  in  the  Balkan  dis- 
tricts armed  themselves  with  cannon  and 
rifles  left  behind  by  Suleiman  Pasha's  army 
at  the  time  of  his  retreat,  and  attacked  the 
Russians,  who  lost  over  nine  hundred  men 
in  the  fight.  The  Bulgarian  Christians  at- 
tacked eight  Mussulman  villages  and  com- 
mitted great  outrages.  The  Mussulman 
insurgents  surprised  a  Russian  encampment 
at  Philippopolis  and  took  one  thousand  pris- 
oners. Fifteen  fresh  Russian  battalions  were 
sent  against  the  Roumelian  insurgents.  At 
the  beginning  of  May  heavy  fighting  occur- 
red in  the  vicinity  of  Haskoi,  and  twenty- 
one  Mohammedan  villages  were  destroyed. 
The  trouble  was  finally  settled,  and  quiet 
was  restored. 

Early  in  May,  1878,  General  Todleben,  the 
Russian  commander  in  Turkey,  demanded 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  Shumla, 
Varna  and  Batoum  by  the  Turks.  The 
Turks  refused  until  the  Russians  retired  to 
Adrianople,  in  accordance  with  the  Peace 
of  San  Stefano;  but  the  Russians  maintained 
that  they  could  not  withdraw  until  the 
three  fortresses  were  evacuated.  General 
Todleben  threatened  to  occupy  Constanti- 
nople in  case  the  Turks  did  not  evacuate 
the  fortresses.  The  matter  was  finallv  ar- 
ranged;  but  the  Turks  did  not  evacuate  the 
fortresses  until  the  end  of  July,  when  the 
Russians  retired  from  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

In  the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  on  May  14th, 
Prince  Auersperg,  the  Austrian  Premier, 
made  a  speech  indicating  Austria-Hungary's 
intention  of  opposing  Russian  aggression; 
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and  on  the  same  day  Herr  Tisza,  the  Hun- 
garian Premier,  made  a  speech  of -the  same 
tenor  in  the  Hungarian  Diet.  Both  Pre- 
miers asked  for  a  credit  vote.  Herr  Tisza 
said  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  precau- 
tions on  the  northern,  southern  and  eastern 
fhjntiers  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  Empire. 
On  May  i6th  the  Lower  House  of  the  Hun- 
garian Diet  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
credit  of  sixty  million  florins.  Austro- 
Hungarian  troops  were  ready  to  be  sent  to 
the  frontier. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  had  been 
making  extensive  preparations  for  war.  Six 
thousand  Sepoys  were  brought  to  Malta 
from  British  India,  and  additional  iron-clads 
were  sent  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
Recruiting  was  going  on  briskly  in  England, 
and  fadlories  for  the  manufa<5lure  of  arms 
were  working  day  and  night.  A  gun-boat 
flotilla  was  to  be  prepared  for  the  defense  of 
the  British  coast,  and  a  fleet  was  to  be  sent 
into  the  Baltic  to  operate  against  the  Russians 
in  that  quarter.  The  British  government 
also  chartered  one  hundred  fast  cruisers,  and 
threatened  to  treat  Russian  privateers  as 
pirates.  The  preparations  for  war  were 
proceeding  adlively  in  the  arsenals  and 
dock-yards,  and  precautions  were  taken  for 
the  defense  of  British  India. 

In  the  meantime  Russia  had  not  been 
idle.  The  Russian  garrisons  in  Poland  were 
moving  southward,  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Russian  troops  were  moving  toward 
the  Gallician  frontier  of  Austria-Hungary. 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  were  full  of 
troops,  and  new  levies  were  constantly 
coming  forward.  The  Russian  people  were 
bitter  against  Great  Britain  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Russian  finances  were  in  a 
wretched  condition.  The  Russian  govern- 
ment was  so  heavily  in  debt  that  it  did  not 
dare  to  publish  the  weekly  returns,  and  Rus- 
sian credit  was  so  bad  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment could  not  borrow  money  from  the 
German  bankers  under  thirty  per  cent  dis- 
count. The  continued  issue  of  paper  money 
was  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1878,  Count 
Schouvalofl*,    the    Russian    ambaSvSador    at 


London,  went  on  a  special  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  an  understanding  between  the  British 
and  Russian  governments  about  the  meeting 
of  the  proposed  Congress  of  the  Great 
Powers. 

On  May  20,  1878,  a  riot  occurred  before 
the  Seraglio  in  Constantinople,  originating 
with  a  band  of  refugees,  who  endeavored 
to  restore  ex-Sultan  Amurath  V.  to  the  Ot- 
toman throne;  but  the  outbreak  was  speedily 
suppressed. 

Count  Schouvaloff'^s  mission  was  en- 
tirely successful.  Through  his  eflforts  and 
those  of  Prince  Bismarck,  an  understand- 
ing was  finally  reached  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Russia;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
settle  the  dispute  about  the  Russo-Turkish 
treaty  by  a  Congress  of  the  Great  European 
Powers  at  Berlin.  Important  concessions 
were  made  on  both  sides.  Count  Schouva- 
loff,  on  his  return  to  London,  brought  with 
him  the  assurances  of  Russia's  desire  for 
peace;  and  he  and  Lord  Salisbur>''  agreed 
upon  a  memorandum  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  Russia  and  England  would  enter  the 
Congress.  The  terms  agreed  upon  were  the 
following:  i.  Bulgaria  to  be  divided  into 
two  provinces — one  north  of  the  Balkans, 
to  be  under  a  prince;  the  other  south  of  the 
Balkans,  but  not  touching  the  -^gean  Sea, 
with  a  Christian  governor  and  a  govern- 
ment similar  to  that  of  an  English  colonr: 
while  the  Turkish  troops  were  to  retire  per- 
manently from  Bulgaria.  2.  Great  Britain 
agreed  not  to  oppose  the  retrocession  of 
Bessarabia  or  the  annexation  of  Batoum  to 
Russia,  and  reserved  the  right  to  discuss  in 
the  Congress  international  arrangement?  rel- 
ative to  the  Danube.  3.  Russia  promised 
not  to  advance  further  her  Asiatic  frontier, 
nor  to  take  indemnity  in  land,  nor  to 
interfere  with  the  claims  of  British  cred- 
itors; the  question  of  pa\'ment  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Congress,  which  was  also  to 
reorganize  Thessaly,  Epirus  and  the  other 
Greek  provinces  of  Turkey.  4.  Russia  was 
to  restore  Bayazid  to  Turkey,  while  Turkey 
was  to  cede  the  province  of  Kotour  to  P«- 
sia.     5.  Russia  agreed  that  the  question  of 
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the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos-  ' 
phorus  should  remain  in  status  quo,      6. 
England  reserved  the  right  to  suggest  at  the 
Congress    that    Europe  should  reorganize 
Bulgaria,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
occupation  of  that  province  by  Russia,  and 
also  the  question  of  the  passage  of  Russian 
troops  through  Roumania.     7.  The  Turk- 
ish  promises  of  reform   in   Armenia  were 
to   be  understood   to   have  been    made   to 
England  as  well  as  to  Russia.     The  agree- 
ment   reserved    to    Russia    and    England 
the  right  to  raise  and  discuss  in  the  Con- 
gress all  questions  not  raised  by  its  stipula- 
tions; but  if,  after  agreed  to,   Russia  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  the  treaty  as  modified, 
England  would  not  dispute  her  right  to  do 
so.    At  England's  demand,  Count  Schouva- 
loff  finally  consented  to  submit  the  whole 
treaty    to    the  Congress.      All   the   Great 
Powers  adhered  to  this  proposal. 

On  May  29,  1878,  Count  Andrassy  men- 
tioned to  the  Austrian  Delegation  the  points 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Russia  and  the 
other  Great  Powers  as  chiefly  affedling 
Austro-Hungarian  interests.  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  Hungarian  Delegation  the 
next  day,  May  30,  1878,  Count  Andrassy 
used  the  following  strong  language:  "The 
monarchy  is  vested  on  the  basis  of  historical 
development,  and  let  him  who  touches  it  be- 
ware." There  continued  to  be  a  misunder- 
standings between  Russia  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Austria-Hungary  continued  her 
military  preparations  with  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity. Austria-Hungary  strongly  opposed 
the  extension  of  the  Montenegrin  territory 
in  the  dire<5lion  of  the  Adriatic. 

On  May  25,  1878,  Germany  was  informed 
of  the  happy  solution  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
diflSiculty,  and  was  requested  to  immediately 
issue  invitations  to  the  other  Great  Euro- 
pean Po'wers  to  meet  in  a  Congress  at  Berlin 
for  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
question.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Italy  and  Turkey  accept- 
ed Germany's  invitations;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Congress  should  meet  at  Berlin  on 
June  13,  1878.  The  following  were  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  European   Powers 


represented  in  the  Congress :  Prince  Bis- 
marck, Prince  Hohenlohe  and  Count  von 
Bulow  for  Germany  ;.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Odo 
Russell  for  Great  Britain  ;  Prince  Gortscha- 
koflF,  Count  SchouvaloflF  and  M.  d'Oubril  for 
Russia;  Count  Andrassy,  Count  Karoyli  and 
Count  Kay  merle  for  Austria-Hungary;  M. 
Waddington  and  the  Marquis  de  St.  Vallier 
for  France ;  Count  Corti  and  Count  de  Lau- 
nay  for  Italy;  and  Caratheodori  Effendi  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  former  a  Greek  Christian 
and  the  latter  a  Prussian  by  the  name  of 
Schultz,  for  Turkey. 

The  European  Congress  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  question  assembled  in  the 
Radziwell  Palace,  in  Berlin,  at  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  June  13,  1878,  and  was  organized 
with  the  eledlion  of  Prince  Bismarck  as 
President.  Nothing  was  done  on  that  day, 
excepting  the  opening  formalities.  The 
leading  figures  in  the  Congress  were  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  made  a  good  impression  on 
Prince  Bismarck  in  their  interviews.  On 
June  1 8th  Great  Britain  proposed  the  ad- 
mission of  Greece  on  all  subjects  concerning 
the  Christians,  and  the  Congress  agreed  to 
this  the  next  day.  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  came  to  an  agreement  similar  to 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement. 

The  plenipotentiaries  presented  a  large 
number  of  memorials  to  the  Congress  from 
the  Sultan's  Christian  subje<5ls,  praying 
that  they  might  be  left  under  the  Sultan's 
rule,  and  protesting  strongly  against  being 
handed  over  to  Russia,  Bulgaria  or  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  discussion  of  the  Bulgarian 
question  produced  a  crisis  at  the  Congress ; 
as  Great  Britain  and  Austria-Hungary,  hav- 
ing concluded  an  agreement  to  support  each 
other  at  the  Congress,  firmly  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  Bulgaria  by  the  Russian 
troops.  England  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  Congress  unless  her  demand  was 
complied  with.  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  were  both  angry,  and 
neither  was  willing  to  give  way.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  threatened  to  leave  the  Con- 
gress with  his  colleagues  and  to  order  the 
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British  fleet  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  at 
once,  unless  his  demand  was  complied  with. 
An  open  rupture  and  a  dissolution  of  the 
Congress  was  only  prevented  by  the  efforts 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  skill  and  tadl 
finally  cooled  the  anger  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  Prince  Gortschakoff,  and  thus  pre- 
served peace.  Through  Bismarck's  influ- 
ence and  efforts,  Russia  conceded  the  British 
and  Austro-Hungarian  demands,  and  war 
was  thus  averted.  The  Congress  agreed  to 
allow  Austria-Hungary  to  occupy  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  The  Bosnians  and  Her- 
zegovinians,  and  also  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
protested  against  the  Austro-Hungarian 
occupation;  and  Servia  also  opposed  the 
scheme. 

Toward  the  middle  of  June,  1878,  a  re- 
volt against  the  Turks  broke  out  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  or  Crete.  Battles  were 
fought  at  Canea  and  Apocorona  between 
the  Turkish  forces  and  the  Cretan  insur- 
gents; and  on  June  29th  the  Turks  defeated 
the  Cretans  at  Canea,  capturing  their  posi- 
tion. 

Early  in  July,  1878,  the  whole  world  was 
surprised  by  suddenly  learning  that,  before 
the  Congress  had  assembled.  Great  Britain 
had  secretly  concluded  a  defensive  treaty 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  by  which  Asiatic 
Turkey  was  placed  under  the  prote<5lion  of 
Great  Britain,  which  promised  to  resist,  by 
force  of  arms,  any  further  encroachments  by 
Russia  upon  Asiatic  Turkey,  while  Turkey 
promised  to  introduce  the  necessary  reforms 
throughout  her  dominions,  and  ceded  the 
island  of  Cyprus  to  England.  In  July, 
1878,  Sir  Garnet  Wolesley  occupied  Cyprus 
with  the  Sepoy  troops  at  Malta.  This  treaty, 
although  concluded  on  June  4th,  only  be- 
came known  to  the  British  Parliament  on 
July  8th,  on  which  day  it  was  communicated 
to  the  Berlin  Congress  as  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy. It  occasioned  surprise  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  utterly  taken  by 
surprise  when  it  became  known  that  such  a 
treaty  had  been  concluded.  Mr.  Cross,  the 
Home  Secretary,  defended  the  treaty  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 


loudly  cheered  when  he  concluded  his 
speech.  This  treaty  gave  Great  Britain 
control  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  secured 
her  route  to  India — ^a  railway  being  in  con- 
templation through  the  valley  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  British  India.  Thus  Tur- 
key virtually  placed  herself  in  the  hands  of 
England.  The  treaty  thrilled  the  English 
people,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour.  In  an  interview  with  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  at  Berlin,  on  July  9th,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  fully  and  frankly  defended  the 
Anglo-Turkish  treaty.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
declared  that  he  saw  nothing  objedtionable 
in  the  treaty,  as  he  entertained  no  projedls 
of  aggrandizement  on  the  coast  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  He  perceived  no  difference  be- 
tween England's  occupation  of  Cyprus  and 
her  occupation  of  Malta.  He  would  always 
be  pleased  with  everything  tending  to 
strengthen  England's  road  to  India,  because 
it  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  whgle  world.  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  then  shook  hands,  as  a 
pledge  of  the  new  relations  between  Ru^ia 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  definitive  Treaty  of  Berlin,  as  framed 
by  the  European  Congress,  was  finally  com- 
pleted on  July  13,  1878,  on  which  day  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  plenipotentiaries; 
and  the  Congress  adjourned,  after  a  parting 
speech  froyn  Prince  Bismarck,  who  expressed 
the  hope  that  European  peace  was  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  treaty  was  quite  lengthy, 
embracing  sixty-four  articles.  We  have 
only  space  for  an  outline  of  its  leading  pro- 
visions. The  treaty  provided  for  the  new 
automatic  tributary  Principality  of  Bul- 
garia, under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  with  a  Christian  prince  and  a  na- 
tional militia,  and  to  be  limited  on  the  south 
by  the  Balkans ;  the  prince  to  be  eledled  by 
the  Bulgarian  people,  and  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  by  the  Six  Great 
European  Powers.  There  was  to  be  formed 
the  new  province  of  Eastern  Roumeha, 
south  of  the  Balkans,  under  the  diredl  po- 
litical authority  of  the  Sultan,  having  ad- 
ministrative autonomy  and  a  Christian  Gov- 
ernor-General; and  religious  and  political 
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liberty  was  to  be  established  therein.  The 
Russian  army  in  Bulgaria  and  Bastern  Rou- 
melia  was  to  be  limited  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  and  was  to  complete  the  evacuation  of 
the  territory  by  the  end  of  a  year.  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  were  assigned  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  excepting  Sanjak  and  Novi-Ba- 
zar.  The  independence  of  Montenegro  was 
recognized,  with,  religious  liberty  and  the 
annexation  oi"  Antivari.  The  independence 
of  Servia  was  recognized  on  condition  of 
granting  religious  freedom,  while  Roumania 
was  to  cede  Bessarabia  to  Russia  in  ex- 
change for  the  Dobrudja.  The  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Danube  were  to  be  razed,  while 
the  navigation  of  the  river  was  to  be  free. 
The  Ottoman  Pwte  was  required  to  intro- 
duce necessary  reforms  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  or  Crete.  Religious  liberty  was  to 
be  maintained  in  Turkey  on  the  widest 
basis.  Turkey  was  required  to  cede  Batoum, 
Kars  and  Ardahan  to  Russia.  Turkey  was 
also  required  to  cede  the  province  of  Ko- 
tour  to  Persia,  All  the  European  Powers 
represented  in  the  Congress  speedily  rati- 
fied the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

England  came  forth  triumphant  from  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  A  severe  check  had 
been  put  upon  Russia's  southward  advance 
by  the  Anglo-Turkish  treaty.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  had  won  more  for  England  by  di- 
plomacy than  other  Ministers  had  won  for 
her  by  war,  and  had  raised  British  prestige 
to  the  highest  point  that  it  had  reached 
since  the  battle  pf  Waterloo.  For  a  period 
of  twenty  years  Great  Britain  had  remained 
in  a  large  measure  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Europe;  but  the  brilliant  diplomacy  of  Lor4 
Beaconsfield  restored  her  former  suprem- 
acy in  European  councils,  and  she  was 
again  the  leading  power  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land was  restored  to  her  rightful  place  in 
the  European  States-System,  and  that  was 
a  great  gain  to  the  world.  All  England 
rang  with  joyful  acclamations  at  the  great 
triumph  that  had  been  achieved  without 
firing  a  shot,  and  the  British  press  was  lav- 
ish in  its  praises  of  the  successful  statesman 
and  diplomat. 

Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  were 


accorded  a  grand  reception  at  Dover  and  in 
London  upon  their  return  from  Berlin.  The 
reception  in  London  resembled  that  of  a 
triumphant  warrior  returning  from  a  field  of 
conquest,  and  was  given  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm as  that  with  which  the  ancient 
Romans  greeted  their  conquering  generals 
on  their  return  from  their  vidlorious  cam- 
paigns. The  scenes  on  that  occasion  at 
Charing  Cross,  Trafalgar  Square,  Parliament 
street,  Whitehall  and  Downing  street  on 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  arrival  were  exciting; 
and  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  ad- 
dressed more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
persons.  Queen  Vidloria  conferred  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  upon  the  distinguished  diplo- 
mats, and  both  were  honored  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  London. 

Austria-Hungary  only  obtained  possession 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  after  a  struggle 
of  two  months  with  the  inhabitants,  August 
and  September,  1878.  The  Austro-Hun- 
garian  forces,  two  hundred  thousand  strong, 
under  Generals  Zach,  Szapary,  TegethofF, 
Jovanovich  and  Philippovich,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wiirtemberg,  had  almost  daily  confli<5ls 
with  the  Bosnians  and  Herzegovians;  but 
finally  the  insiureiSion  was  crushed,  and  the 
Austro-Hungarian  forces  occupied  Serajevo 
and  Mostar,  the  capitals  respedlively  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  occupation  of  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  threatened  to  produce 
a  Cabinet  crisis  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire.  The  Magyars  of  Hungary  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  annexation  of 
any  more  Slavonic  territory,  because  they 
were  jealous  of  the  preponderance  of  the 
Slavonic  race  over  the  Magyars.  The  Hun- 
garian Radicals  protested  against  the  occu- 
pation of  Bosnia  and  demanded  the  relin- 
quishment of  the  new  provinces.  There 
was  a  difficulty  concerning  Hungary's  con- 
tingent of  expenses  in  the  campaign.  A 
conflidl  between  the  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian Cabinets  was  imminent,  but  the  Aus- 
trian Reichsrath  sustained  Count  Andrassy's 
policy  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
to  seventy. 

Grave  complications  were  feared  between 
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Austria-Hungary  and  Turkey  concerning 
the  Bosnian  question ;  and  Turkey  issued 
a  circular  to  the  Great  Powers  calling  upon 
them  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  against 
Austria-Hungar>',  thus  exciting  great  indig- 
nation at  Vienna. 

The  Greek  question  threatened  complica- 
tions between  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
Mukhtar  Pasha  failed  in  his  efforts  to  con- 
ciliate the  Cretans. 

Early  in  September,  1878,  an  insurredlion 
broke  out  in  Albania,  and  the  Albanian  in- 
surgents assassinated  the  Governor  of  Ipek 
and  ten  other  officials.  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha, 
who  was  sent  to  pacify  the  insurgents,  was 
assassinated  by  them  for  his  refusal  to  drive 
the  Austro-Hungarians  from  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  Early  in  Odlober  the  Alba- 
nians massacred  Saad  Detden  Pasha  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Turkish  officers  and 
troops.  The  Albanians  had  forty-five  thou- 
sand men  armed  and  well  equipped  to  resist 
the  occupation  of  their  territory  by  any 
Christian  power,  and  they  sent  troops  into 
Epirus  to  oppose  the  Greeks.  The  Chris- 
tian population  of  Albania  fled  into  Montene- 
gro to  escape  the  wrath  of  the  insurgent 
Moslems  of  Albania,  who  had  thus  defied 
the  Porte  because  of  its  failure  to  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Early  in  1878  England,  through  Mr. 
Layard,  her  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
endeavored  to  induce  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
execute  the  promised  reforms  in  Asia  Minor. 
Mr.  Layard  energetically  insisted  upon  the 
execution  of  the  convention  between  Eng- 
land and  Turkey  abolishing  the  sale  and 
importation  of  slaves,  and  demanded  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves  who  had  recently 
taken  refuge  at  the  British  consulate. 

The  Bulgarian  Christians  continued  to 
plunder  and  outrage  the  Mussulmans.  The 
Sultan  appealed  to  the  Czar  to  stop  the  mas- 
sacres; and  the  Czar  sent  an  amicable  and 
reassuring  reply,  saying  that  the  Russian 
commissioners  in  Bulgaria  would  severely 
punish  all  adls  of  injustice  or  cruelty  com- 
mitted against  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province.  Christian  refugees  were  fleeing 
in  the  rear  of  the  Russians.    The  Russian 


troops  were  arming  the  Christians  of  Bul- 
garia, while  the  Turks  were  arming  the 
Mussulmans.  General  Todleben,  the  Rus- 
sian commander,  issued  orders  to  the  Rus- 
sian military  authorities  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  insurgent  bands  and  to  watch  the 
movement  of  insurgent  committees.  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  Circassians  defeated  the  Bul- 
garian bands  in  Macedonia;  and  the  Porte 
sent  troops  to  crush  the  revolt  in  Macedonia, 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  into  Epirus 
and  Thessaly. 

Early  in  September,  1878,  Germany  issued 
a  circular  to  the  Great  Powers  asking  them 
to  unite  in  forcing  Turkey  to  execute  the 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Austria- 
Hungary,  France  and  Russia  gave  an  affirm- 
ative reply. 

Late  in  September,  1878,  the  Russians 
withdrew  from  the  vicinity  of  Constantino- 
ple, while  the  British  fleet  withdrew  from 
Prince's  Islands  to  Artaki  Bay,  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  seventy  miles  south-west  firom 
Constantinople. 

About  the  middle  of  OAober,  1878,  the 
Russians  marched  on  Adrianople  from  the 
north.  When  the  Russians  evacuated  Ba- 
baeski  the  Turks  occupied  the  place;  where- 
upon General  Todleben,  the  Russian  com- 
mander, summoned  Safvet  Pasha  to  evacuate 
the  place.  The  Turkish  commander  com- 
plied, and  the  Russians  reoccupied  the  town. 
The  Turks  then  mounted  guns  on  the  Con- 
stantinople line  of  defenses. 

Europe  was  still  greatly  agitated  by  the 
Eastern  question.  Lord  Salisbury  accused 
the  Russians  of  conniving  at  the  atrocities  of 
the  Bulgarian  Christians,  which  accusation 
the  Russian  officials  denied.  Great  distrust 
of  Russia's  sincerity  in  abiding  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  manifested  in  England. 
Russia  refused  to  evacuate  the  Dobrudja  or 
Roumania  until  Roumania  concluded  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Russia. 
^t  the  close  of  Odlober,  1878,  England  re- 
monstrated with  Russia  for  the  non-ftilfill- 
ment  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin;  and  Turkey 
asked  Russia  to  explain  why  Russian  troops 
had  returned  to  Adrianople  and  other  places 
in  Eastern  Roumelia.     The  London  Timti 
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and  the  Golos  of  St.  Petersburg  assumed  a 
warlike  tone.  On  November  9,  1878,  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus,  the  British  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  received  assurances  of  the 
Czar's  desire  to  faithfully  respedlthe  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  Russia  also  assured  the  other 
Great  Powers  of  her  sincerity  to  carry  out  to 
the  letter  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

On  February  8,  1879,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  between  Turkey  and  Russia  was 
signed  at  Constantinople,  by  Caratheodori 
and  AH  Pashas  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and 
by  Prince  LabanoflF,  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  the  Turkish  capital,  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia. The  treaty  declared  peace  and  cordial 
relations  between  the  two  Empires,  and  fixed 
the  war  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  Turkey  to 
Russia  at  three  hundred  million  paper  rou- 
bles and  deferred  the  settlement,  while  all 
the  San  Stefano  stipulations  which  were 
modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  to 
remain  as  modified,  and  the  articles  of  the 
San  Stefano  Treaty  not  modified  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty  were  to  remain  in  force. 
Russian  evacuation  of  Ottoman  territory 
was  to  be  completed  forty  days  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  Russians  be- 
gan to  evacuate  Turkish  territory  the  next 
day,  February  9,  1879.  The  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  speedily  ratified  by  the  Turk- 
ish and  Russian  governments,  and  the  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Turkey  were  ordered  to  return 
home.  St.  Petersburg  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated on  the  night  of  February  16,  1879,  in 
honor  of  the  event. 

POLITICAL  CRISIS   IN  FRANCE. 

In  March,  1876,  a  new  Ministry  under  M. 
Dufaure  came  into  power  in  France ;  but 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  1876,  a  Cabi- 
net crisis  occurred,  and  the  result  was  the 
organization  of  a  Republican  Ministry  under 
Jules  Simon,  one  of  the  Moderate  Republi- 
can leaders.  This  produced  quiet  for  a  time; 
and  affairs  seemed  to  work  smoothly  until 
May,  1877,  when  President  MacMahon,  who 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  Monarchist  fac- 
tion, determined  to  check  the  advancing 
spirit  of  Republicanism. 

On  the  8th  of  May,    1877,   the  French 


Chamber  of  Deputies  had  a  tumultuous  ses- 
sion. Jules  Simon  was  attacked  by  the 
Bonapartists,  and  angry  debates  ensued. 
On  the  15th,  May,  1877,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  voted  to  repeal  the  Press  Law  of 
1875;  whereupon  President  MacMahon 
wrote  to  Jules  Simon,  opposing  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  In  consequence  of  this  letter, 
Jules  Simon  and  his  Cabinet  tendered  their 
resignations.  In  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Republican  Deputies,  in  the  Grand  Hotel  in 
Paris,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  the 
Chamber's  want  of  confidence  in  a  Monarch- 
ist Cabinet.  On  leaving  the  meeting,  M. 
Gambetta,  the  talented  young  Republican 
leader,  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  populace. 
He  addressed  them,  recommending  calmness 
and  moderation,  and  declaring  his  confi- 
dence in  the  final  tritimph  of  Republican- 
ism. The  multitude  responded  with  shouts 
of  *' Vive  Gambetta!'*  **Vive  la  Republi- 
que!"  The  Republican  Union  afterward 
met  and  confirmed  the  adlion  of  the  meet- 
ing. The  first  intelligence  of  the  crisis  pro- 
duced dismay  throughout  Paris,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  peace  of  the  French 
Republic.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on 
the  17th,  May,  1877,  a  resolution  declaring 
the  Chamber's  lack  of  confidence  in  a  Min- 
istry not  governing  in  accordance  with  Re- 
publican principles,  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  against  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four.  M.  Gambetta  made 
a  speech  expressing  France's  wish  for  a  de- 
finitive Republic.  The  speech  was  loudly 
cheered,  amid  the  greatest  excitement. 

President  MacMahon  proceeded  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Ministry  composed  of  Mon- 
archists, with  th^  Duke  de  Broglie  at  its 
head.  The  new  Ministry  proceeded  to  the 
removal  of  the  Republican  Prefe<Sls  from  the 
Departments,  and  the  appointment  of  Mon- 
archists in  their  stead.  On  the  i8th.  May, 
1877,  President  MacMahon  sent  a  message 
to  the  Chambers  proroguing  both  Chambers 
for  one  month.  There  was  great  excite- 
ment and  confusion  in  both  Chambers.  The 
Republicans  of  both  Chambers  issued  spir- 
ited addresses  to  the  French  people.  The 
crisis  was  regarded  as  serious  for  France. 
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In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  i6th 
,of  June,    1877,   M.   de   Fourtou,    the  new 
French  Minister  of  the  Interior,  read  a  dec- 
laration   announcing  that   President  Mac- 
Mahon  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate  in- 
forming that  body  of  his  intention  to  dis- 
solve the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  virtue 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  and  de- 
manding the  concurrence  of   the  Senate. 
A  violent  discussion  ensued,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  several  days;   the  Republicans 
severely    censuring,   and    the  Monarchists 
sustaining,  the  President's  a<5lion.  M.  Gam- 
betta  remarked  that  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Chamber  would  go  to  the  coun- 
try numbering  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  and  return  four  hundred  strong,  and 
that  the  triumph  of  the  Monarchists  would 
lead  to  civil  war.  At  the  close  of  his  speech, 
M.  Gambetta  fainted.    Jules  Simon  made  a 
scathing  attack  on  the  government.     The 
Chamber  refused  to  vote  dire<5l  taxes,  but 
unanimously  voted  supplementary    grants 
for  the  condudl  of  the  public  service.     In 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  June  25th,  M. 
Gr^vy,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  read 
the  decree  formally  dissolving  the  Chamber, 
and  intimating  that  the  ele<5lions  would  be 
held  within  an  interval  of  three  months. 
The  Republican  Senators  issued  a  declara- 
tion, saying  that  the  reeledlion  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  Republicans  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  the  country,  as  a  solemn  affirmation 
of   its   intention    to    maintain   Republican 
principles  at  home  and  peace  abroad.     It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  ele<Slions  on  Sep- 
tember 1 6th,  and  to  convene  the  new  Cham- 
ber on  Odlober  8th. 

The  Ministry  endeavored  to  carry  the 
eledlions  by  a  wholesale  persecution  of  Re- 
publicans. Republican  officials  were  re- 
moved, and  the  press  was  muzzled.  On 
August  28,  1877,  ^^^  Public  Prosecutor  is- 
sued a  summons  upon  M.  Gambetta  order- 
ing him  to  appear  to  answer  for  certain  re- 
marks in  a  speech  at  Lille;  and  several 
weeks  afterward  he  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 


two  thousand  francs.  The  Republicans  now 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss;  their  trusted 
leader,  M.  Thiers,  suddenly  dying  of  apo- 
plexy, at  St.  Germain,  September  2,  1877, 
and  being  mourned  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  France  and  throughout  the  world. 

Tte  remains  of  Ex-President  Thiers  were 
honored  with  the  most  magnificent  funeral 
obsequies  in  Paris,  the  people  lining  the 
streets  as  the  funeral  procession  passed;  but 
the  French  government  caused  the  streets 
to  be  lined  with  soldiers,  to  prevent  any  ex- 
tensive Republican  demonstrations  in  honor 
of  the  great  statesman  and  champion  of 
libert5\ 

On  September  21st  an  address  was  issued 
to  the  French  people,  signed  by  a  number  of 
Parisian  and  Provincial  Deputies,  represent- 
ing all  shades  of  French  Republicanism,  and 
reminding  the  people  of  the  duty  of  return- 
ing the  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  Re- 
publican Deputies.  At  the  second  trial  of 
M.  Gambetta,  on  September  22d,  on  appeal 
from  his  previous  sentence  of  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  two  thousand  francs  fine, 
his  counsel  argued  that  the  tribunal  was  in- 
competent. The  court  rejecSled  the  plea,  and 
confirmed  the  sentence  at  the  first  trial. 

The  Bien  Public  was  seized  on  October 
23d  for  reporting  M.  Gambetta's  trial.  The 
Official  Journal  published  a  circular  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  giving  instrudlions  that 
all  ele<Sloral  addresses  be  carefully  read,  in 
order  to  prevent  outrages  against  the  Presi- 
dent, violent  measures,  or  falsehoods.  The 
Official  Journal  also  published  a  decree 
ordering  ele<5lions  for  Deputies  on  0<Sober 
14th  and  the  summoning  of  the  extra  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  November  7th. 

The  Republican  committee  of  the  Ninth 
Arrondissement  of  Paris,  of  which  Vidlor 
Hugo  was  honorary,  and  M.  Gambetta  act- 
ing president,  formally  nominated  M.  Jules 
Gr^vy  to  the  place  filled  by  M.  Thiers  as 
head  of  the  French  Democratic  party  and 
leader  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-three 
Republican  Deputies.  On  OcSlober  2d  M. 
Gambetta  formally  lodged  an  appeal  against 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  the  Cor- 
re<Slional   Tribunal.      A    manifesto  to  the 
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French  nation,  found  among  M.  Thiers' s 
papers  after  his  death,  was  published  by  the 
Republicans.  The  Royalists  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  document;  and  the  gov- 
ernment telegraphed  instni<Slions  to  the 
Prefedls  of  the  Departments,  interdidling 
the  colportage  or  placarding  of  M.  Thiers*s 
posthumous  address.  The  feeling  between 
the  Monarchical  and  Republican  parties  in 
the  remote  provincial  distridls  of  France  was 
as  bitter  as  that  of  two  hostile  nations  ready 
to  come  to  blows. 

The  government  placed  in  nomination  an 
''official  list"  of  candidates  for  ele<Slion  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  placards  were 
issued  by  the  Prefe<5ls  of  the  Departments 
for  posting  in  the  various  arrondissements. 
The  placards  were  headed  *  *  Candidate  of  the 
Government  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.'*  The  government's 
candidates  were  divided  into  one  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Legitimists,  eighty-three  Or- 
leanists,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
Bonapartists;  about  twenty  arrondissements 
being  without  any  * '  official  candidates. '  * 

On  November  7,  1877,  M.  Gambetta  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  eleAors  of  the  Twentieth 
Arrondissement  of  Paris,  in  which  he  enu- 
merated the  despotic  adts  and  violent  meas- 
ures of  the  government  to  carry  the  ele<Slions 
in  favor  of  the  Monarchical  party.  The 
manifesto  censured  the  licensed  violence  of 
the  rea<Slionary  press  and  the  muzzling  of 
the  Republican  press,  and  advised  the 
utmost  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Repub- 
licans. M.  Gambetta  was  prosecuted  for 
placarding  his  manifesto  to  the  ele<5lors  of 
the  Twentieth  Arrondissement  of  Paris  on 
the  streets,  and  the  printer  of  the  mani- 
festo was  summoned  before  the  Correc- 
tional Tribunal.  At  a  Republican  meeting 
on  0<5lober  9th  M.  Gambetta  made  a  speech 
urging  upon  the  French  people  the  necessity 
of  returning  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

On  OAober  nth  President  MacMahon 
issued  a  manifesto,  appealing  to  the  French 
people  to  support  the  government  candidates 
in  the  interest  of  social  order,  which  he  rep- 
resented as  seriously  threatened  by  the  prev- 


alence of  radical  ideas,  and  denying  that  the 
government  contemplated  the  subversion  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Republic,  or  that  peace 
with  foreign  powers  was  in  danger  from  the 
success  of  the  government  candidates.  The 
President's  manifesto  concluded  as  follows  : 
*  *  I  answer  for  order  and  peace.  * '  The  bureau 
of  the  Republican  Senators  issued  a  counter- 
manifesto,  asking  the  French  people  to  disbe- 
lieve those  who  asserted  that  republican  in- 
stitutions were  not  in  danger,  and  that  the 
government  was  not  a<5ling  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests.  The  Republican  counter- 
manifesto  declared  the  **  official  candidates" 
enemies  to  the  Republic. 

The  ele<Slions  in  France  for  Deputies  were 
held  on  Sunday,  0<Slober  14,  1877,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  great  Republican  vidlory,  though 
the  former  Republican  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  considerably  re- 
duced. In  the  former  Chamber  there  were 
three  hnndred  and  sixty-three  Republicans 
and  one  hundred  "and  seventy  Monarchists, 
the  Republicans  having  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  new  elec- 
tion resulted  in  the  choice  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  Republicans  and  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  Monarchists,  leaving  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  one  hundred  and  seven. 
The  result  of  the  ele<5lion  did  not  produce 
quiet,  as  both  parties  appeared  very  uncom- 
promising. The  Republicans  threatened  to 
annul  all  of  those  ele<5lions  which  resulted 
in  the  success  of  the  government  candidates 
through  government  pressure,  while  the 
Monarchists  threatened  another  dissolution 
in  case  the  Republicans  attempted  to  exe- 

I 

cute  their  threat.  The  government  jour- 
nals declared  that  the  Ministry  would  neither 
submit  to  the  popular  verdidl  as  expressed 
in  the  ele<5lions,  nor  resign;  and  the  Repub- 
licans threatened  to  refuse  to  vote  the 
budget  in  case  a  Republican  Cabinet  was  not 
appointed.  The  crisis  appeared  serious,  and 
civil  war  was  threatened.  The  idea,  how- 
ever, of  invalidating  the  ele<Slions  of  the 
government  candidates  by  wholesale  was 
abandoned  by  the  Republicans ;  and  it  was 
determined  to  annul  only  those  eleAions 
which  were  palpably  vitiated.     In  a  speech 
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at  Chateau-Chinon,  Department  of  Nierve, 
M.  Gambetta  violently  denounced  the  gov- 
ernment ele<Sloral  maneuvers,  declaring  that 
but  for  fraud  and  robbery  four  hundred  Re- 
publicans would  have  been  returned  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  made  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  Bon  apart ists,  and  declared 
that  the  Republicans  desired  order  with 
progress,  but  that  they  had  no  subversive 
aims. 

In  the  ele<5lion  for  Councils-General,  on 
November  4,  1877,  the  Republicans  made 
immense  gains;  and  when  the  second  bal- 
lots were  completed,  the  Republicans  had 
the  majority  in  forty-nine,  and  the  Monarch- 
ists in  thirty-seven  Departments.  In  an  in- 
terview with  a  delegation  of  Monarchical 
Deputies  on  November  6th,  President  Mac- 
Mahon  fully  intimated  that  he  was  resolved 
not  to  resign.  The  Duke  de  Broglie's  Min- 
istry several  times  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, but  remained  at  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

The  French  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties met  on  November  7,  1877;  ^^^  M. 
Jules  Gr^vy,  the  Republican  leader,  was 
ele<5led  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  ninety 
against  one  hundred  and  seventy.  There 
was  intense  excitement  in  Paris,  and  both 
parties  seemed  uncompromising.  The  Mon- 
archists  appeared  determined  to  rule,  in 
spite  of  the  expressed  will  of  the  French 
people.  The  Legitimists  and  Orleanists, 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  strength  and 
boldness  of  the  Bonapartists,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  break  away  from  the  Monarchical 
coalition.  The  Bonapartists  and  Legiti- 
mists, however,  threatened,  if  their  elec- 
10ns  were  invalidated  by  wholesale,  to  re- 
sign in  a  body,  and  thus  furnish  the  Senate 
with  a  pretext  for  a  fresh  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  the  Orleanist 
members  of  the  Senate  refused  to  sanAion 
another  dissolution,  and  thus  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  and  M.  de  Fourtou  were  baffled  in 
their  rea<Slionary  schemes.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  on  November  I2th,  the  Re- 
publican Deputy,  M.  Albert  Gr^vy,  brother 
to  M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  the  President  of  the 


Chamber,  introduced  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
into  ele<5loral  abuses.  The  resolution  pro- 
duced a  violent  debate,  which  continued  for 
several  days;  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Jules 
Ferry  sustaining  the  motion  for  inquir\'^;  and 
M.  de  Fourtou,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  op- 
posing the  motion,  and  defending  the  course 
of  the  government  during  the  eledloral  con- 
test. M.  Albert  Grevy's  resolution  was 
passed,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Duke  de  Broglie's  Ministry  resigned 
on  November  16,  1877,  the  Orleanist  Sena- 
tors having  refused  to  sustain  it  any  longer. 
Thirty  Orleanist  Senators  waited  upon  the 
President  of  the  Republic  on  November 
15th,  and  assured  him  of  their  devotion,  but 
declared  they  could  not  support  the  Cabinet 
in  a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  national  will. 
The  Orleanist  Senators,  in  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  on  November  i6th, 
declared  that  the  salvation  of  the  country 
was  at  stake,  and  refused  to  san<5lion  an- 
other dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. President  MacMahon  accepted  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  his 
colleagues,  and  set  about  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet,  composed  of  Legitimists  and 
Bonapartists,  who,  however,  promised  to 
govern  in  accordance  with  Republican  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  Senate,  on  November  19,  i877»  M. 
Arago,  Republican,  moved  the  previous quesr 
tion  in  regard  to  M.  de  KerdrePs  interpella- 
tion as  to  how  the  Ministers  had  instrucled 
officials  to  a<Sl  with  regard  to  the  ele<Soral 
inquiry  voted  for  by  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Arago's 
motion  was  rejedled  by  a  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
M.  de  Kerdrel  and  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  on 
the  Royalist  side,  sustained  the  interpella- 
tion; while  M.  Laboulaye  and  M.  Dufaure, 
on  the  Republican  side,  opposed  it,  as  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Despite  M,  Dufaure's  appeal,  an 
attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  shelve  the 
discussion  by  proposing  an  order  of  the  day 
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pure  and  simple  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  and  the  order  of  the  day  pro- 
posed by  the  Monarchists  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

In  Paris  the  Republique  Frangaise,  Gara- 
betta's  organ,  declared  that,  in  view  of  the 
Senate's  pretensions  and  the  President's  re- 
fusal to  change  his  policy,  it  became  the 
clear  duty  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
refuse  to  vote  the  budget.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  No- 
vember 2ist,  ele<5led  M.  Gambetta  president. 
In  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  M.  Gambetta 
reminded  the  committee  that  they  were 
armed  with  the  sandlion  of  the  national 
sovereignty,  for  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
secure  a  triumph. 

The  refusal  of  President  MacMahon  to  se- 
ledl  a  Republican  Ministry'-  prolonged  the 
political  crisis  in  France.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  refused 
to  vote  the  diredl  taxes  so  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent retained  a  Ministry  in  whf  ?h  the  Cham- 
bers had  no  confidence.  The  Republican 
majority,  however,  consented  to  vote  the  in- 
diredl  taxes,  but  only  by  installments.  The 
Ministry  recently  formed,  not  possessing  the 
confidence  of  the  country  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  resigned  on  December  7th;  and, 
after  several  inefie<5lual  attempts  to  form  a 
compromise  Ministry,  M.  Dufaure  under- 
took the  formation  of  a  Republican  Min- 
istry. 

The  triumph  of  the  Republicans  in  the 
crisis  of  1877  was  a  great  one  for  France, 
and  the  country  enjoyed  some  rest  from 
political  excitement  under  M.  Dufaure's  Re- 
publican Cabinet.  On  September  18,  1878, 
M.  Gambetta  made  a  speech  at  Romans 
denouncing  clericalism,  which,  while  ap- 
plauded by  the  Radical  Republican  press, 
made  the  Moderate  Republicans  feel  uneasy, 
as  they  feared  that  the  enemies  of  the  "Re- 
public would  seize  upon  it  as  a  pretext 
to  alarm  the  conservative  classes  by  at- 
tempting to  make  it  appear  revolutionary. 
On  Odlober  12,  1878,  M.  Gambetta  made  a 
speech  at  Grenoble  which  greatly  pleased^ 


the  Moderate  Republicans.  He  declared 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  Senate, 
minimized  his  former  utterances  regarding 
clericalism,  and  made  a  dexterous  and  ef- 
fe(5live  appeal  to  the  municipal  delegates, 
who  form  a  majority  of  the  Senatorial  ele<5l- 
ors,  to  return  Republican  candidates  to  the 
Senate.  M.  Gambetta  predicted  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  twenty  in  the  new  French 
Senate. 

On  Sunday,  Odlober  27,  1878,  elecSlions 
were  held  for  municipal  delegates  in  seven- 
teen thousand  Communes  of  France,  result- 
ing in  great  Republican  gains,  leaving  no 
doubt  of  the  Senatorial  elecftions  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1879.  These  ele<5lions  settled 
the  fadl  that  the  Republicans  would  carry 
forty-six  of  the  seventy-five  Senatorships  to 
be  filled,  being  a  gain  of  twenty-eight.  The 
French  Assembly  met  early  in  November, 
1878.  After  a  long  and  animated  debate 
and  many  calls  to  order,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  November  7,  1878,  declared 
the  ele<Slion  of  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  a  vio- 
lent Bonapartist,  invalid. 

The  Senatorial  eledlions  which  took  place 
in  France  on  Sunday,  January  5,  1879,  re- 
sulted in  a  great  Republican  triumph.  The 
Republican  gains  were  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expedlions.  Of  forty-seven  Con- 
servative Senators  whose  terms  expired, 
only  thirteen  were  reeleAed.  All  the  re- 
tiring Republican  Senators  were  reele<5led. 
The  general  result  showed  the  ele<5lion  of 
fifteen  Conservatives  and  sixty-four  Repub- 
licans, thus  making  the  Republican  majority 
in  the  Senate  about  fifty-seven;  Second 
ballots  were  necessary  in  the  Departments 
of  Haute-Garonne  and  Landes.  The  Paris 
press  agreed  that  the  result  of  the  ele<5lions 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  Bonapartists, 
and  a  great  triumph  for  the  Moderate  Re- 
publicans. 

The  French  Assembly  reassembled  on 
January  14,  1879.  M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  the 
Republican  leader,  was  reele<5led  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  almost  unani- 
mously. Three  of  the  Vice-Presidents  were 
Republicans,  and  one  was  a  Conservative. 
On  the  following  day,  January  15,   1879, 
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Louis  Joseph  Mattel,  a  Republican  Senator, 
was  ele<5led  President  of  the  Senate  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-two. 

A  Cabinet  crisis  was  now  imminent  at 
Versailles.  On  January  14,  1879,  General 
Borel,  Minister  of  War,  resigned,  and  Gen- 
eral Gresley  was  appointed  his  successor. 
The  Radical  Republicans  demanded  the 
formation  of  a  new  Cabinet.  The  Republican 
Union  opposed  the  Ministerial  programme. 
When  the  Ministerial  declaration  was  read 
in  the  Assembly,  it  was  coldly  received  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  was  ap- 
plauded by  the  Republican  Senators.  The 
political  situation  in  France  was  now  re- 
garded as  critical,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Republicans  to  the  appointment  of  General 
Gresley  as  Minister  of  War  was  very  strong. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  in  France  continued 
for  several  days.  The  debate  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  on  the  Cabinet  question 
began  on  January  20,  1879.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  resolved  to  abstain  from  voting. 
The  Moderate  Republicans  seemed  disposed 
to  support  the  Cabinet,  but  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans appeared  inclined  to  oppose  the 
Ministry.  The  Republicans  had  prepared 
two  orders  of  the  day ;  one  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  Ministry,  to  be  brought  for- 
ward if  the  declaration  of  M.  Dufaure  was 
satisfadlory ;  and  the  other  expressing  a 
want  of  confidence,  should  the  Ministerial 
statement  appear  insufficient.  These  orders 
were  intrusted  to  M.  'Jules  Ferry.  Among 
the  Republican  majority  there  was  a  desire 
to  support  the  Ministry'  if  the  declaration 
should  prove  sufficient.  The  debate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  opened  by  M. 
Senard,  a  veteran  Republican,  who  opposed 
the  Ministerial  programme.  M.  Dufaure, 
President  of  the  Ministry,  replied,  defending 
his  policy.  M.  Madier  de  Montjau,  a  Radi- 
cal Republican,  made  a  bitter  attack  on  the 
Ministry,  and  was  followed  by  M.  Floquet, 
the  orator  of  the  Republican  Union,  who 
'made  a  mild  speech  in  favor  of  a  Ministry 
representing  all  secflions  of  the  Republican 
majorit)'  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  A 
suspension  of  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber  fol- 
lowed, during  which   the  government  ef- 


fedled  a  compromise  with  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans, thus  securing  a  majority  for  the 
Ministry.  In  consequence  of  this  result,  M. 
Jules  Ferry  offered  his  motion  expressing 
confidence  in  the  Ministry,  and  the  motion 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one.  On  January  23,  1879,  M.  Teisserenc 
de  Bort  resigned  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce. 

At  a  Cabinet  Council  at  Versailles,  on 
January  28,  1879,  President  MacMahon 
signed  a  decree  making  changes  in  the  mag- 
istracy, but  he  refused  to  assent  to  any 
changes  in  the  great  military'  commands, 
and  then  quitted  the  Council.  This  refusal 
of  the  President  produced  the  greatest  ex- 
citement in  France.  In  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  on  January  30,  1879,  M.  Jules 
Gr6vy,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  amid 
profound  silence,  read  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent MacMahon,  anouncing  his  resignation 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic 

M.  Gr^vy  then  read  the  articles  of  the 
Constitution  '^.pplicable  to  the  situation,  and 
announced  that  the  Senate  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  would  meet  together  in 
Congress  at  4.30  p.  m.  The  sitting  was 
then  suspended.  The  two  Chambers  met 
in  Congress  at  the  appointed  hour;  and  M. 
Martel,  President  of  the  Senate,  presided 
over  the  Congress,  and  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  again  reading  President  MacMa- 
hon* s  letter  of  resignation  and  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution,  amid  profound  silence. 
M.  de  Gavardie,  a  Senator,  amid  shout3  of 
disapprobation,  asked  whether  the  Congress 
accepted  the  resignation  of  President  Mac- 
Mahon. The  Congress  set  this  inquiry 
aside  by  voting  the  previous  question  by  a 
large  majority.  The  Congress,  after  ap- 
pointing tellers,  proceeded  at  five  o'clock 
to  vote  for  President  of  the  Republic.  Of 
the  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  Senators  and 
Deputies,  six  hundred  and  seventy  voted. 
M.  Jules  Gr^vy  obtained  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  votes,  and  General  de  Chanzy 
ninety-nine.  M.  Gr^vy  was  accordingly 
declared  ele<5led,  and  was  proclaimed  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  for  the  term  of 
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seven  years.  Forty-three  blank  voting 
papers  were  deposited.  M.  Dufaure,  the 
President  of  the  Ministry,  and  \'idor  Hugo 
were  loudly  cheered  when  they  cast  their 
votes;  while  the  Duke  de  BrogUe,  Baragnon, 
BufFet  and  other  Monarchists  were  hooted. 
The  result  was  announced  at  7.45  p.  m. 
Amid  a  perfe<?t  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  the 
Republican  Senators  and  Deputies  and  the 
public  in  the  galleries,  rising  in  a  body,  re- 
peatedly shouted:  "Vive  la  Republique!" 
Shortly  afterward  the  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  resumed  their  sepa- 
rate sittings.      M.  Bethmont  took  the  chair 


PRESIDBNI  JULBS  GRfeVY. 

in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  read  a  let- 
ter from  M,  Jules  Gr^vy,  who  expres.sed  the 
profound  regret  with  which  he  resigned  his 
seat  as  a  Deputy,  and  thanked  his  colleagues 
for  the  sympathy  with  which  they  had 
honored  and  would  continue  to  honor  him. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  January 
30,  1879,  Ex-President  MacMahon  visited 
President  Gr^vy  and  congratulated  him 
upon  his  ele(5lion.  The  interview  was  most 
courteous.  The  same  evening  the  Minis- 
ters congratulated  President  Gr^vy,  and  col- 
lei^lively   tendered   their  resignations ;  but 


M.  Gr^vy  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would 
continue  in  office,  at  least  provisionally. 
A  notification  of  M.  Gravy's  eledlion  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  French  Republic  was  tele- 
graphed to  all  foreign  governments  the  same 
night. 

The  day  after  M.  Gravy's  eleAion  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  French  Republic,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1879,  M.  Gambetta  was  ele<5led  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  votes  out  of  four  hun- 
dred and  five.  In  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held  at  M. 
Gravy's  private  residence.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  of  gratification  throughout 
France  at  the  issue  of  the  crisis,  and  flags 
were  flying  in  many  parts  of  Paris.  The 
Paris  press,  on  the  morning  of  January  31, 
1879,  congratulated  the  country  upon  the 
consolidation  of  the  Republic.  The  Journal 
de  Debals  said:  "  The  Republic  has  passed 
through  a  formidable  crisis,  and  has  emerged 
fix>m  it  more  firmly  consolidated."  The 
Republique  Frangahe  said:  "What  has 
passed  may  be  summed  up  by  saying,  since 
yesterday  we  have  a  Republic."  The  Lon- 
don press  unanimously  congratulated  France 
upon  the  change  in  the  Presidency,  and  the 
Berlin  press  also  generally  approved  of  M. 
Gravy's  eleAion,  On  February  4,  1879,  a 
new  Cabinet,  with  M.  Waddington  at  its 
head,  was  constituted. 

SOCIALISM    IN  GERMANY. 

For  some  years  the  doflrine  of  Socialism, 
or  a  reorganization  of  society  on  a  Commu- 
nistic basis,  had  been  growing  in  Germany. 
German  Socialism  was  founded  by  Lassalle 
in  1864.  The  general  prostration  of  all  in- 
dustries, and  the  consequent  distress  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  population,  which 
had  for  several  years  prevailed  in  Germany, 
made  the  German  people  discontented  with 
existing  institutions.  This  discontent  was 
increased  by  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon 
the  country  by  a  gigantic  military  establish- 
ment. The  German  army  consisted  of  nine- 
teen hundred  thousand  men  on  a  war  footing, 
and  four  hundred  and  one  thousand  on  a 
peace  footing.     The  withdrawal  of  so  many 
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men  from  useful  occupations  was  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Empire. 
The  prevalent  discontent  among  the  German 
masses  tended  to  the  growth  of  Socialistic 
ideas. 

Bismarck  was  a  believer  in  strong  govern- 
ment and  no  friend  of  popular  rights.  In  a 
speech  in  the  German  Federal  Diet  in  1848, 
he  said:  **  All  great  cities  should  be  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  because  they  are 
the  centers  of  democracy  and  constitution- 
alism.*' 

The  prevailing  discontent  in  Germany  led 
to  several  attempts  by  Socialists  to  assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  William  I.,  who  was 
already  eighty-one  years  of  age.  On  May 
II,  1878,  while  the  aged  Emperor  was  riding 
in  his  carriage  in  the  Avenue  Unter  den 
Linden,  in  Berlin,  he  was  fired  at  twice  by  a 
tinsmith  from  Leipsic,  named  Hoedel,  aged 
twenty-one  years.  Both  shots  missed;  and 
Hoedel  ran  into  the  Middle  Avenue,  followed 
by  a  crowd.  After  firing  three  shots  at  his 
pursuers,  he  was  arrested.  Socialist  docu- 
ments were  found  in  his  possession.  The 
city  was  soon  greatly  excited;  and  dense 
masses  thronged  the  streets,  testifying  their 
respedl  for  their  aged  and  beloved  Emperor. 
Great  crowds  assembled  in  front  of  the  im- 
perial palace,  singing  the  national  anthem 
and  manifesting  their  loyalty  and  sympathy; 
and  the  venerated  En^peror  showed  himself 
several  times  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
expression  of  sympathy.  Members  of  the 
Ministry,  foreign  ambassadors  and  German 
army  officers  hastened  to  the  palace  to  tender 
their  congratulations  upon  the  Emperor's 
escape.  In  the  evening  the  Emperor  went 
to  the  op)era  and  the  royal  theater  and  receiv- 
ed great  ovations.  After  three  months 
Hoedel  was  tried  and  convi<5led,  and  was 
beheaded  August  17,  1878,  dying  with  firm- 
ness and  shouting :  *  *  Bravo ! ' ' 

Hoedel's  attempt  proved  that  Socialism 
was  deeply  rooted  in  Ger^iany,  and  Socialis- 
tic meetings  were  prohibited  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  Ministry  presented  a  bill  in  the 
German  Reichstag  for  the  repression  of 
Socialistic  excesses;  but  this  bill  was  de- 
defeated    by   the  Liberal  majority  in    the 


Reichstag,  because  it  curtailed  libertj"  of 
speech  and  of  the  press. 

Another  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  William  I.  in  Berlin,  on  Sun- 
day, June  2,  1878,  by  Dr.  Nobiling,  who,  as 
the  octogenarian  Emperor  was  riding  in  his 
carriage  in  the  Avenue  Unter  den  Linden — 
the  scene  of  Hoedel' s  attack — fired  at  him 
twice  from  a  double-barreled  gun,  from  a 
house  in  the  avenue.  The  Emperor  received 
about  thirty  small  shot  in  the  face,  body, 
arms  and  back.  He  felt  great  pain,  but  no 
serious  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  his  con- 
dition. Nobiling  fired  with  a  revolver  upon 
persons  attempting  to  arrest  him,  and  then 
infli<5led  several  serious  wounds  upon  his  own 
head.  When  asked  why  he  attempted  to  kill 
the  Emperor  he  said:  **The  people  have 
done  away  with  God  and  want  no  more 
kings. ' '  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  well  educated, 
and  held  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Philology. 
He  resided  in  Berlin  and  frequented  Social- 
ist clubs.  This  second  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  Emperor  caused  a  profound  sensation  in 
Berlin  and  throughout  Germany.  The  people 
of  Berlin  were  greatly  excited,  and  made 
warm  manifestations  of  their  regard  for  their 
venerable  and  beloved  sovereign.  Vast 
crowds  assembled  in  front  of  the  imperial 
palace,  making  anxious  inquiries  as  to  the 
Emperor's  condition ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
almost  superhuman  efibrts  of  the  police  that 
Nobiling,  while  being  carried  a  prisoner  to 
the  police-station,  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
enraged  populace,  who  demanded  the  would- 
be-assassin's  life.  The  crowd  forced  its  way 
into  the  palace,  and  only  dispersed  on  re- 
ceiving satisfa<5lory  news  of  the  Emperor's 
condition.  Loyal  and  sympathetic  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  the  wounded  Emperor 
were  made  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor  rapidly  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
After  three  months,  Nobiling  died  of  his 
self-infli<5led  wounds,  September  10,  187S. 

In  consequence  of  these  two  attempts  at 
regicide,  the  German  government  contem- 
plated repressive  measures;  and,  although 
the  National  Liberals  now  promised  to  sup- 
port any  bill  to  suppress  Socialism,  Prince 
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Bismarck  dissolved  the  Reichstag  and  or- 
dered new  eledlions,  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing a  readlionary  majority  to  support  any 
measure  which  the  government  might  pro- 
pose. The  National  Liberals  made  a  de- 
termined eflFort  to  return  their  majority. 
The  German  government  closed  all  Socialist 
meetings;  and  Herr  Johann  Most,  a  Social- 
ist member  of  the  Reichstag,  was  sentenced 
to  six  months*  imprisonment  for  persisting  in 
addressing  a  Socialist  meeting  at  Chemnitz 
after  the  police  had  declared  it  closed. 

The  ele<5lions  for  the  new  Reichstag  were 
held  July  31, 1878,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  National  Liberals, 
ninety- three  Conservatives,  ninety-six  Ul- 
tramontanes  and  thirty-five  members  of  va- 
rious other  parties.  The  Liberals  lost  thirty 
seats,  though  they  still  had  a  plurality. 
There  was  an  immense  increase  in  the  So- 
cialist vote,  the  party  polling  over  seven 
hundred  thousand  votes.  Sixty-six  second 
ballots  were  necessary,  as  in  that  many  cases 
there  had  been  no  definite  results.  The 
supplementary  ele<5lions  for  the  Reichstag 
were  all  over  by  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, 1878.  The  total  result  was  that  the 
Ultramontanes  gained  six  seats  and  the 
Conservatives  forty ;  while  the  National 
Liberals  lost  twenty-nine,  the  Progressists 
thirteen,  and  the  Social  Democrats  four;  the 
Social  Democrats  having  ele<Sled  but  eight 
members  of  the  new  Reichstag. 

The  new  Reichstag  convened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1878,  and  Prince  Bismarck  immediately 
introduced  a  stringent  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  Socialism.  Debate  on  the  Anti- 
Socialist  bill  opened  in  the  Reichstag  on 
September  i6th;  when  Herr  Reichensper- 
ger,  Ultramontane,  and  Herr  Bebel,  Social- 
ist, made  speeches  denouncing  the  bill; 
while  Herr  Bamberger,  Liberal,  Count  von 
Eulenberg  and  Count  Stolberg  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  measure.  The  next  day  Prince 
Bismarck  made  an  energetic  speech  in  de- 
fense of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  debated 
about  a  month  before  its  final  passage. 

On  Oiflober  10,  1878,  during  the  debate 
on  the  Anti-Socialist  bill,  Herr  Hasselmann, 
a  well  known  Socialist  agitator,  made  a  vio- 
5— 109.-U.  H, 


lent  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  beginning  and 
ending  with  threats  of  violence  and  blood- 
shed as  results  of  repressive  legislation. 
The  President  of  the  Reichstag  called  Herr 
Hasselmann  to  order,  saying  that  his  speech 
was  an  incitement  to  rebellion.  Herr  Has- 
selmann repeated  his  words,  and  was  again 
called  to  order  amid  long  and  indignant  pro- 
tests. He  uttered  these  words:  "I  am  not 
personally  in  favor  of  revolution.  I  pre- 
fer pacific  means;  but,  if  we  are  forced  to 
fight,  we  shall  know  how  to  fight;  and  I 
shall  be  proud  to  lay  down  my  life  on  the 
field  of  honor.  Let  Prince  Bismarck  re- 
member the  i8th  of  March,  1848.*'  Herren 
Lowe  and  Benningsen  denounced  the  pur- 
poses and  methods  of  Socialism,  and  de- 
fended repressive  legislation. 

The  Reichstag  finally  passed  the  Anti- 
Socialist  bill  Odlober  19,  1878,  by  a  vote  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  against  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  Conservatives 
and  the  National  Liberals,  with  some  inde- 
pendent Liberals,  voted  for  the  bill.  Prince 
Bismarck  then  read  the  message  closing  the 
Reichstag.  He  said  that  the  government, 
armed  with  this  measure,  would  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  cure  the  prevalent  disease. 
If  they  were  not  able  to  succeed  in  two 
years  and  a  half,  the  government  hoped  to 
obtain  further  concessions.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Socialist  law,  the 
police  of  Berlin  dissolved  four  Socialist 
clubs  in  that  city. 

In  January,  1879,  Prince  Bismarck  intro- 
duced a  Parliamentary  Discipline  Bill  into 
the  Reichstag  ;  but,  after  a  long  debate,  the 
Reichstag  reje<5led  this  bill.  On  February 
19,  1879,  Herr  Lasker,  Liberal,  presented  a 
motion  in  the  Reichstag  denying  that  the 
government  could  arrest  members  of  the 
Reichstag  under  the  Anti-Socialist  law. 
Herren  Lasker  and  Rickert  spoke  in  support 
of  the  motion.  The  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Federal  Councilor  Friedberg  supported  the 
government's  interpretation  of  the  law ;  but, 
after  a  long  debate,  Herr  Lasker's  motion 
was  adopted  by  a  large  majority,  only  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Imperialists  voting 
against  it.    Several  weeks  later,  March  10, 
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ij<79,  angry  words  passed  between  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Herr  Lasker  in  the  Reich- 
stag ;  and  Bismarck  left  the  Chamber  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day,  to  avoid  listening 
to  the  speeches  of  his  opponents. 

One  week  afterward,  March  17,  1879, 
during  a  debate  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  re- 
port of  the  government's  adlion  in  institut- 
ing a  petty  state  of  siege  in  Berlin,  Herr 
Liebnecht,  a  Socialist,  strongly  censured  the 
measure,  pronouncing  it  wholly  unjustifi- 
able. He  declared  that  the  Socialists  were 
a  party  of  reform,  not  of  revolution.  He 
defended  the  course  of  the  Socialist  Depu- 
ties in  not  rising  from  their  seats  when 
cheers  were  given  for  the  Emperor.  The 
President  of  the  Reichstag,  amid  cheers,  re- 
marked that  this  condudl  offended  the  moral 
sense  of  the  Chamber.  Herr  Liebnecht 
continued:  **If  a  republic  is  established  in 
Germany — "  He  was  unable  to  finish  the 
sentence,  in  consequence  of  the  uproar 
which  his  words  provoked.  The  President 
of  the  Reichstag  threatened  to  deprive  him 
of  his  right  of  speech.  Count  von  Eulen- 
berg,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  declared  that 
the  state  of  siege  in  Berlin  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  public  safety;  and  the 
Reichstag  took  formal  cognizance  of  the  re- 
port concerning  the  state  of  siege. 

SOCIAUSM   IN  OTHER   QUARTERS. 

During  the  fall  of  1878  Socialistic  at- 
tempts were  made  to  assassinate  King  Al- 
fonso of  Spain  and  King  Humbert  of  Italy. 
On  January  12,  1879,  Pope  Leo  XIII.  issued 
an  encyclical  inveighing  against  Socialism, 
Communism  and  Nihilism,  ascribing  the 
existence  of  the  new  dogmas  to  the  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  which  opened  the  way  to 
skepticism  in  religion  and  to  civil  and  social 
disorganization  by  preparing  the  way  for 
freedom  of  thought  and  opinion. 

NIHILISM  IN  RUSSIA. 

While  Socialism  was  growing  in  Ger- 
many, a  far  more  radical  and  revolutionary 
do<5lrine,  called  Nihilism,  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  Russia  among  all  classes  of  the 
population,    even    among    the    aristocracy 


and  the  army,  as  well  as  among  the  peasant 
class.  In  April,  1878,  Nihilist  outbreaks 
were  feared  at  Moscow  and  Kiev,  and  troops 
were  sent  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  at 
those  places.  About  this  time,  April,  1878, 
a  young  maiden,  named  Vera  Sassulitch, 
attempted  to  assassinate  General  Trepoff, 
Prefe<5l  of  Police  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  re- 
venge for  his  cruel  flogging  of  a  Nihilist 
She  was  tried  for  this  attempt;  and,  not- 
withstanding her  known  guilt,  she  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury.  The  government,  un- 
willing to  abide  by  the  verdi<Sl,  declared  that 
in  future  such  cases  should  not  be  tried  bv 
jury.  The  Public  Prosecutor  appealed  from 
the  verdidl;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  St 
Petersburg  declared  the  trial  null  and  void, 
on  the  ground  of  informality  of  procedure, 
and  ordered  that  a  new  trial  take  place  at 
Novgorod ;  but  Vera  Sassulitch  had,  in  the 
meantime,  escaped.  After  her  acquittal, 
the  police  attempted  to  rearrest  her,  but 
were  frustrated  by  a  crowd;  and  a  riot  en- 
sued. The  maiden  was  seized  by  the  police 
disguised  as  medical  students,  and  was  to 
be  transported  to  Siberia;  but,  by  bribing 
the  police,  she  succeeded  in  making  her 
escape,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Sister  of  Charity, 
and  found  her  way  to  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land, where  a  supper  was  given  in  her  honor 
by  a  number  of  Russian  and  other  exiles. 
In  a  speech  before  these  exiles,  she  said  that 
she  had  given  herself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
cause  of  revolution,  and  that,  in  her  opinion, 
its  triumph  was  not  far  distant.  The  Rus- 
sian people,  she  said,  were  fast  becoming 
undeceived ;  the  blood  that  had  been  spilled 
in  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war  was  the  last 
that  would  be  shed  in  combats  instigated  by 
the  ambition  of  princes ;  the  next  struggle 
would  be  that  of  the  people  against  kings. 
The  other  speeches  at  the  supper  were  of  a 
violent  charadler.  The  authorities  at  Ge- 
neva, uneasy  at  Vera  Sassulitch' s  presence, 
compelled  her  to  leave  Switzerland ;  where- 
upon she  went  to  Paris. 

In  the  meantime  Baron  Heyking,  Pre- 
fe<5l  of  Police  at  Kiev,  was  stabbed  to  death, 
while  walking  in  the  streets  of  that  city; 
and  the  assassin  succeeded  in  making  his 
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escape,  shooting  one  of  his  pursuers.  Baron 
Heyking  had  made  himself  hated  on  account 
of  his  severity — ^secret  whippings  of  Nihil- 
ists for  imprudent  language  being  frequent 
at  Kiev.  On  August  16,  1878,  General 
MezentzoflF,  the  successor  of  General  TrepoflF 
as  Prefe<Sl  of  Police  at  St.  Petersburg,  was 
fatally  stabbed  in  a  public  square  in-  that 
city,  dying  shortly  afterward.  Upon  com- 
mitting their  bloody  deed,  the  assassins, 
brandishing  their  weapons,  jumped  into  a 
conveyance  and  escaped.  The  assassination 
of  General  MezentzoflF  caused  intense  excite- 
ment in  the  Russian  capital.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  a<5l  was  committed  in  revenge 
for  the  execution  of  Hoedel  at  Berlin,  which 
occurred  on  the  same  day.  It  was  known 
that  there  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  between 
the  Communists  of  France,  the  Socialists  of 
Oermany  and  the  Nihilists  of  Russia.  On 
Augu.st  27,  1878,  a  Russian  imperial  ukase 
was  issued  at  St.  Petersburg,  temporarily  re- 
mitting crimes  against  the  state  and  attacks 
upon  officials  to  court-martial. 

In  December,  1878,  a  mysterious  struggle 
occurred  between  the  Russian  government 
and  the  students  of  St.  Petersburg,  Kiev 
and  Charkoff.  On  December  12th  several 
hundred  students  assembled  before  the  Czare- 
witch's  palace  to  present  a  petition.  The 
Czarewitch  being  absent,  Selo,  the  Prefedl 
of  Police  at  St.  Petersburg,  received  the  pe- 
tition, and  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse, 
.saying  that  it  was  illegal  to  present  a  peti- 
tion in  such  a  manner.  The  students  refus- 
ing to  disperse,  half  a  squadron  of  gend- 
armes were  summoned,  and  one  hundred 
iind  forty-two  students  were  arrested  and 
lodged  in  the  barracks  of  the  Moscow 
regiment.  On  December  14th  the  Agence 
Russe  announced  that,  in  consequence  of 
illegal  demonstrations  by  the  students,  the 
authorities  had  adopted  certain  measures 
for  securing  public  order.  The  students 
were  agitating  for  the  liberation  of  their 
colleagues  arrested  at  CharkoflF,  in  con- 
necSlion  with  recent  demonstrations  caused 
by  the  introdu<5lion  of  an  obnoxious  regula- 
tion in  reference  to  their  studies.  The  agi- 
tation  continued.      On   December   i6th  a 


meeting  was  held  to  protest  against  fhe  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiery.  The  student^  com- 
plained that  the  Prefedl  of  Police  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  an  answer  to  the  petition 
calling  attention  to  oppression  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  requesting  the  liberation  of  their 
colleagues  arrested  at  CharkoflF.  Instead  of 
any  reply  being  given  to  the  petition,  the  St. 
Petersburg  colleges  were  surrounded  by  two 
thousand  gendarmes  and  Cossacks,  and  two 
hundred  arrests  were  made.  The  Cossacks 
used  whips,  and  several  students  were  in- 
jured. The  drawbridge  over  the  river 
Neva  was  removed,  to  prevent  a  thousand 
students  from  crossing  to  the  south  side. 
The  le<Slure  halls  were  closed;  and  meetings 
within  the  universities,  as  well  as  outside, 
were  forbidden.  The  police  were  ordered  to 
.  a<5l  within  the  universities,  if  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  redlors.  A  proclamation  was 
conspicuouslj"  posted,  forbidding  the  carry- 
ing of  arms  in  the  St.  Petersburg  distri<5l, 
except  by  authorization.     On  December  30, 

1878,  a  riot  took  place  at  Kiev,  caused  by 
the  resistance  of  the  students  of  the  univer- 
sity at  that  place.  The  students,  in  a  meet- 
ing held  outside  of  the  town,  had  decided  to 
protest  against  the  closing  of  the  university. 
A  body  of  armed  men  accordingly  proceeded 
to  the  university,  and  forced  their  way  in, 
after  disarming  the  city  police.  They  then 
fixed  on  a  blackboard  an  energetic  protest 
against  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  au- 
thorities. Two  companies  of  local  militia 
tried  to  disperse  the  students,  who  resisted; 
whereupon  a  riot  ensued,  in  which  many 
persons  were  killed  on  both  sides.  A  cav- 
alry force  succeeded  in  clearing  the  streets 
in  front  of  the  university,  and  many  stu- 
dents were  arrested.  Similar  riots,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  occurred  in  other  Russian 
towns.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Russian 
police  at  the  western  frontier  of  Russia  to 
redouble  their  vigilance,  in  order  to  stop  the 
smuggling  of  revolutionary  pamphlets  into 
the  country,  a  pra<5lice  which  had  been 
going  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  prevent  the 
entrance  into  Russia  of  revolutionary  emis- 
saries from  Germany.     Late  in  February, 

1879,  a  serious  riot  occurred  at  Kiev,  caused 
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by  the  attempt  of  the  police  to  close  a  secret 
Nihilist  printing  establishment. 

On  the  morning  of  April  14,  1879,  as  the 
Czar  Alexander  II.  was  walking  near  his 
palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  four  shots  were 
fired  at  him  by  a  young  schoolmaster  named 
Alexander  SolovieflF,  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  The  would-be-assassian  fired  at  per- 
sons who  attempted  to  arrest  him,  wounding 
a  dete<5live;  but  he  was  finally  captured. 
The  great  throng  of  people  which  quickly 
assembled  enthusiastically  cheered  and  con- 
gratulated the  Emperor,  who  thanked  them 
for  their  fidelity  on  so  painful  an  occasion. 
The  Emperor  then  drove  to  the  palace  with- 
out escort ;  after  which  he  drove,  without 
escort,  to  the  Kasan  Cathedral,  to  return 
thanks  for  the  preservation  of  his  life.  While 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officials 
at  noon,  the  Czar  was  so  overcome  with 
emotion  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  for 
some  minutes.  On  recovering  he  exclaim- 
ed :  **This  is  the  third  time  that  God  has 
saved  me  !**  All  the  European  sovereigns, 
including  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  telegraphed 
their  congratulations  to  the  Czar  upon  his 
escape.  SolovieflF  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
finally  hanged  early  in  June. 

In  consequence  of  this  attempted  regicide, 
the  Czar  of  Russia  adopted  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  despotic  repressive  measures.  He 
proclaimed  martial  law  in  six  great  centers 
of  Russian  population,  including  the  cities 
of  Moscow,  Kiev,  Warsaw,  CharkoflF,  Odessa 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Repljdng  to  a  congrat- 
ulatory address  of  the  marshal  of  the  nobil- 
ity, the  Czar  said  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
adopt  rigorous  measures  by  the  audacity  of 
the  revolutionists.  Circulars  were  sent  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  Russian  provinces, 
diredling  them  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
newly  appointed  Governors- General.  It 
was  determined  to  send  twelve  hundred 
Nihilist  prisoners  from  Novgorod  to  Siberia. 
In  St.  Petersburg  one  house  after  another 
was  searched,  and  every  person  whose  pass- 
port was  irregular  was  arrested.  Porters  to 
guard  the  doors  of  houses  and  prevent  the 
posting  of  placards,  as  required  by  General 
Gourkho's  order,  could  not  be  found;  as  the 


Nihilists  threatened  with  death  all  who  un- 
dertook the  service.  In  St.  Petersburg  the 
police  arrested  people  by  batches  at  all  hours 
of  the  day.  On  the  slightest  suspicion, 
whole  families  were  arrested ;  and  a  large 
number  of  lodging-house  keepers  were  im- 
prisoned for  not  reporting,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  their  latest  arrivals.  There  were 
few  pedestrians  or  carriages  in  the  streets ; 
but  an  endless  line  of  porters  were  seated  on 
stools  at  every  door,  with  stout  sticks.  Cov- 
ered prison  vans  frequently  passed  with  a 
police  officer  mounted  beside  the  driver;  and 
General  Gourkho  drove  around  in  an  open 
drosky,  escorted  by  Cossacks,  cracking 
their  whips.  On  July  20,  1879,  General 
Gourkho  issued  an  order  that  premises  on 
which  presses  for  publishing  revolutionary 
pamphlets  were  found  be  closed  by  the 
authorities,  even  if  the  proprietors  were  in  no 
way  connedled  with  the  illegal  proceedings 
which  had  been  carried  on  therein. 

A  Reign  of  Terror  prevailed  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Kiev,  CharkoflF,  Odessa,  Archangel 
and  other  large  Russian  cities,  Nihilist  out- 
rages occurred.  Military  and  police  officials 
who  caused  Nihilists  to  be  put  to  death,  ex- 
iled or  imprisoned,  were  cruelly  tortured  or 
assassinated,  in  accordance  with  the  decrees 
of  secret  Nihilist  tribunals.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  gradually  growing 
more  formidable.  Among  the  Nihilists 
were  many  of  the  Russian  nobility  and  aris- 
tocracy, and  many  civil  and  military  officials: 
and  the  female  sex  was  as  acSlive  and 
enthusiastic  in  the  revolutionary  movement 
as  the  male.  Rigorous  government  officials 
seldom  escaped  assassination,  while  Nihilist 
assassins  were  seldom  discovered.  Nihilists 
were  arrested  by  hundreds  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where  they  were  starved  to  death ; 
while  large  numbers  were  exiled  to  Siberia. 

On  the  night  of  December  i,  1879.  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  on  the  life 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  II.,  by  blowing  up 
the  train  in  which  the  Czar  was  traveling 
from  St.  Petersburg  on  his  way  to  visit  Mos- 
cow. The  Emperor*s  train  reached  Moscow 
in  safety ;  but  while  the  next  train^  which 
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was  supposed  to  convey  the  Emperor,  was 
approaching  Moscow,  a  frightful  explosion 
occurred,  blowing  a  luggage  van  to  pieces, 
and  throwing  seven  carriages  from  the  rail- 
way track,  but  nobody  was  injured.  A 
mine  of  dynamite  had  been  laid  under  the 
track  to  blow  up  the  imperial  train,  and  the 
Czar*s  escape  was  owing  to  the  fa<Sl  that  his 
train  had  arrived  half  an  hour  earlier  than 
the  time  announced.  On  the  following  day 
a  deputation  proceeded  to  the  Kremlin  to 
-congratulate  His  Majesty  upon  his  visit  to 
Moscow.  At  noon  on  the  same  day  the 
Emperor  appeared  in  St.  George's  Hall,  and 
was  presented  by  the  municipal  authorities 
with  bread  and  salt;  whereupon  he  made  a 
speech,  thanking  the  people  for  their  loyal 
attachment  to  their  sovereign.  The  Czar's 
words  were  loudly  cheered.  There  were 
great  rejoicings  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg upon  the  Emperor's  escape.  When 
the  Czar  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1879,  he  was  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  great  crowds  in  the  streets. 

Numerous  arrests  were  again  made  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  great  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  city.  The  gendarme  and  police  forces 
were  largely  augmented,  and  they  inces- 
santly patroled  the  streets,  while  great  pre- 
cautions were  also  taken  to  guard  the  Win- 
ter Palace.  General  Gourkho,  Governor- 
General  of  St.  Petersburg,  ordered  every 
householder  to  display  a  red  lamp  before  his 
door  nightly,  containing  the  number  of  the 
house.  Nihilists  were  also  arrested,  tried, 
convidled  and  hanged  at  Odessa,  Kiev  and 
other  cities. 

The  Nihilists  were  as  adlive  as  ever.  On 
the  day  of  the  Czar's  return  to  St.  Peters- 
burg the  Revolutionary  Committee  issued 
a  most  violent  proclamation,  which  was  dis- 
tributed daily,  and  in  which  they  avowed 
that  the  late  attempt  on  the  Czar's  life  was 
tnade  by  their  order,  and  that  the  attempt 
would  be  made  again.  The  Revolutionary 
journal,  The  Will  of  the  People^  was  distrib- 
uted in  St.  Petersburg  and  in  other  parts  of 
Russia. 

The  Russian  government,  in  its  desperate 
eflForts  to  crush  out  the  Nihilists,  had  ex- 


hausted all  the  available  resources  at  its 
command.  The  police  force  and  gendarmes 
had  been  largely  increased;  new  and  strin- 
gent regulations  had  been  enforced  concern- 
ing passports,  the  sale  or  possession  of  arms, 
gunpowder  or  explosive  materials;  the  civil 
laws  had  been  suspended  and  martial  law 
proclaimed;  and  shooting  and  wholesale  ban- 
ishment had  been  resorted  to — all  without 
any  effedlive  result.  The  Czar  now  applied 
spiritual  weapons  against  the  Nihilists,  and 
the  clergy  throughout  the  Russian  Empire 
were  instru<5led  to  curse  and  anathematize 
the  revolutionists.  In  pursurance  of  orders 
from  the  Czar,  the  Russian  Synod  issued  an 
ecclesiastical  manifesto  to  be  read  in '  the 
Russian  churches,  consigning  the  revolu- 
tionary party  to  eternal  punishment,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  all 
Russian  subjedls  to  obey  the  behests  of  the 
Lord's  anointed. 

On  the  evening  of  February  17,  1880,  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  kill  the  Rus- 
sian imperial  familj^  by  laying  a  mine  of 
dynamite  in  the  Winter  Palace.  The  mine 
was  laid  under  the  guard-room  of  the  Winter 
Palace,  which  is  immediately  under  the  din- 
ing-hall.  Owing  to  accidental  delay,  the 
imperial  family  had  not  entered  the  dining- 
hall  at  the  usual  time.  The  explosion  made 
a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  dining-hall  fifteen 
feet  long  amd  twelve  feet  wide.  The  explo- 
sion occurred  at  the  usual  dinner  hour  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  had  the  family  not 
been  delayed  they  would  have  perished. 
Nine  soldiers  were  killed  and  forty -five 
wounded.  The  Governor- General  and  po- 
lice authorities  of  St.  Petersburg  received 
notices  from  a  Nihilist  committee,  informing 
them  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
about  making  arrangements  for  an  illumina- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  Czar's  anniver- 
sary, as  the  revolutionists  were  preparing 
for  such  an  illumination  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  Nero  burned  Rome. 

On  Februarj^  25,  1880,  the  Czar  Alexan- 
der II.  issued  an  imperial  ukase  appointing 
General  Loris  Melikoff  virtual  Didlator  of 
Russia,  conferring  upon  him  the  most  des- 
potic powers.     MelikoflF  was  made  the  Head 
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of  a  Supreme  Executive  Commission  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  The  Head 
of  the  Commission  had  dire<5l  control  over 
all  political  trials  in  the  Russian  Empire. 
All  local  authorities,  Governors-General  and 
town  commandants  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdi<5lion  of  the  Head  of  the  Commission. 
The  Head  of  the  Commission  was  at  liberty 
to  adopt  any  measures  he  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order  iii  the  Empire, 
and  his  orders  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed. 
The  oflBce  of  Provisional  Governor  of  St. 
Petersburg  was  abolished.  Upon  assuming 
office,  General  MelikoflF  issued  a  proclama- 
tion announcing  his  intention  to  adopt  the 
most  stringent  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  the  punishment  of  criminals. 
The  appointment  of  General  MelikoflF  as 
virtual  Di<5lator  of  Russia  created  a  good 
impression  in  St.  Petersburg;  as  he  was 
known  to  be  mild,  liberal  and  conciliatory, 
as  well  as  an  efficient  executive.  Melikofi's 
favorite  maxim  was  that  **  power  does  not  lie 
in  force,  but  in  love.** 

On  March  2,  1880,  there  was  a  most 
magnificent  celebration  in  St.  Petersburg  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Czar's 
accession  to  the  Russian  throne  The  city 
was  gayly  decorated,  and  the  day  was  ob- 
served as  a  general  holiday.  The  most 
impressive  ceremonies  were  performed,  amid 
great  popular  rejoicings  and  enthusiastic 
cheering  by  the  vast  multitudes  in  the 
streets.  There  were  also  f&tes  and  festivi- 
ties in  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

On  March  3,  1880,  General  Loris  Meli- 
koflF, the  Head  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Commission,  was  fired  at  by  a  young  man 
with  a  revolver,  as  he  was  alighting  from  a 
carriage  at  his  residence.  General  MelikoflF 
was  not  hurt.  The  would-be-assassin  at- 
tempted to  fire  a  second  shot  before  he  was 
seized,  but  was  prevented  by  a  blow  from 
General  MelikofF.  The  would-be-assassin, 
who  was  a  young  Jew  from  Minsk,  named 
Vladetsky,  was  tried  and  condemned  by  a 
court-martial  the  next  day,  March  4,  1880, 
and  hanged  the  day  after,  March  5,  1880. 
The  culprit  was  defiant,  and  said  at  his  trial 


that  General  MelikoflF  would  be  killed  by 
somebody. 

General  MelikoflF  adopted  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory policy,  and  inaugurated  wise  re- 
forms. Many  political  prisoners  were  lib- 
erated; expelled  students  were  readmitted  to 
the  universities;  many  persons  were  freed 
from  police  surveillance;  the  infamous  Third 
Se<5lion  was  abolished;  the  system  of  whole- 
sale arrests  was  abandoned ;  and  the  press 
was  allowed  greater  freedom. 

Notwithstanding  General  MelikoflF's  con- 
ciliatory policy,  Nihilist  criminals  were 
rigorously  punished.  The  Nihilists  who 
were  implicated  in  the  attempts  on  the 
Czar's  life  were  hanged,  and  about  ten 
thousand  out  of  twelve  thousand  Nihilist 
prisoners  in  the  Moscow  prison  were  ban- 
ished to  Siberia.  Stringent  rules  were 
adopted  for  the  Russian  universities;  the  stu- 
dents being  forbidden  to  belong  to  societies 
of  any  kind,  hold  meetings,  complain  or 
orally  disapprove  of  existing  regulations, 
give  private  lessons,  or  have  their  leAures 
printed.  The  political  prisoners  at  Kiev 
were  shot  down,  while  attempting  to  escape. 
Incendiary  fires  broke  out  in  every  great 
Russian  city  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1 88p.  The  Empress  Marie  Alexandrovna, 
of  Russia,  died  June  3,  1880;  and  on  July 
31,  1880,  the  Czar  married  the  Princess 
Dolgorouki. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  Sunday,  March  13, 
1 88 1,  while  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  was  re- 
turning from  a  military  review  at  the 
Michael  Palace,  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  nitro- 
glycerine glass  bomb  thrown  at  his  carriage 
exploded,  smashing  the  whole  back  of  the 
vehicle,  whereupon  the  Czar  jumped  fix)in 
the  carriage  to  attend  to  the  wounded  of  his 
escort.  A  second  bomb  thrown  at  the  Em- 
peror's feet  exploded,  nearly  tearing  oflF  the 
right  leg  and  badly  shattering  the  left, 
crushing  his  right  hand,  breaking  his  mar- 
riage ring  and  driving  it  into  the  flesh, 
tearing  his  left  eye  from  the  socket,  and 
making  a  deep  gash  in  his  abdomen.  The 
wounded  Emperor  was  convej'-ed  uncon- 
scious in  a  sleigh  to  the  Winter  Palace,  where 
he  died  in  a  few  hours,  after  suflFering  in- 
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tense  agony.  The  imperial  family  sur- 
rounded the  Emperor's  death-bed.  The 
excitement  in  St.  Petersburg  was  indescrib- 
able. The  streets  were  thronged ;  and  the 
most  intense  indignation  against  the  assas- 
sins, and  the  most  profound  sympathy  for 
the  ipiperial  family,  were  manifested.  The 
soldiers,  who  loved  the  Czar,  were  furious 
in  their  rage  against  the  assassins.  The 
city  was  shrouded  in  mourning,  and  the 
church  bells  tolled.  One  of  the  assassins 
who  threw  the  bombs — Nicolai  RussakoflF— 
was  immediately  arrested.  The  assassins 
were  students  disguised  as  peasants.  Intel- 
ligence of  the  dreadful  event  was  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  to  all  foreign  courts  and 
to  every  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
Czar*s  assassination  produced  a  profound 
feeling  of  g^ef  and  horror  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  all  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  that  of  the  United 
States  telegraphed  their  condolences  to  the 
Russian  imperial  family  and  the  Russian 
people.  The  press  of  Europe  and  America 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  horrible  deed.  The  news  of  the 
Czar's  assassination  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
his  uncle,  the  venerable  Emperor  William 
I.  of  Germany.  Queen  Vi<5loria  became  ill 
from  grief.  The  different  courts  of  Europe 
went  in  mourning  for  specified  periods.  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  paid 
handsome  eulogies  to  the  dead  Czar  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons;  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  unanimously  adopted  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen,  expressing  their  senti- 
ments on  the  assassination. 

On  the  day  following  the  assassination, 
March  14,  1881,  the  late  Emperor's  son 
was  proclaimed  Emperor  with  the  title  of 
Alexander  III.;  and  immediately  upon  his 
accession  he  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  imperial  family,  the  court 
officials  and  the  troops  immediately  swore 
allegiance  to  the  new  Emperor.  When  all  the 
ofl&cers  of  the  guards,  civil  officials  and  court 
dignitaries  met  at  the  Winter  Palace  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  new  Emperor 
and  Empress  and  the  imperial  family  issued 
from    the  cabinet  where  the  dead  Czar's 


body  lay.  In  passing  through  St.  George's 
Hall,  on  the  way  to  the  chapel,  the  new 
Emperor  stopped  before  the  Guard  of  Honor, 
and  said  with  emotion:  **I  should  not  like 
my  son  to  ascend  the  throne  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these!" 

The  dead  Emperor's  body  was  embalmed 
March  15th,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  chapel 
of  the  palac^  for  fifteen  days,  all  classes  be- 
ing permitted  to  view  the  remains.  While 
the  procession  conveyed  the  remains  to  the 
church  of  the  palace,  the  people  in  the  halls 
knelt.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cortege  at  the 
church,  mass  for  the  dead  was  celebrated. 
The  regalia  was  brought  from  Moscow  and 
conveyed  through  the  streets  in  state.  It 
was  decided  to  eredl  a  church  on  the  spot 
where  the  Czar's  assassination  occurred. 
Cypress  trees  were  planted  around  the  spot 
where  the  Czar  fell,  and  sacred  pi<5lures 
with  lamps  burning  before  them  were  planted 
there.  The  students  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  universities  voted  a  silver 
wreath  to  be  placed  upon  the  murdered 
Czar's  tomb.  On  Sunday,  March  27,  1881 
— two  weeks  after  the  assassination — the  re- 
mains of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  were 
deposited  in  the  imperial  vault  in  the  church 
of  the  Petropaulovsky  fortress,  amid  salvos 
of  artillery.  The  church  was  densely 
crowded,  and  the  catafalque  was  strewn 
with  flowers  and  wreaths. 

A  dynamite  mine  was  discovered  near  the 
Annitchkoff  palace,  the  residence  of  the 
new  Czar.  A  revolutionary  proclamation 
was  discovered  at  Russakoff^s  domicile,  de- 
claring that  the  Nihilists  would  continue 
their  work,  and  warning  the  new  Emperor 
to  beware  of  his  father's  fate.  The  Nihilist 
journal,  The  Will  of  the  People,  published  a 
communication  from  the  Nihilist  .Executive 
Committee,  announcing  that  the  sentence 
imposed  upon  Alexander  II.  by  the  Com- 
mittee, August  26,  1879,  had  been  executed 
March  13,  1881,  after  two  years  of  effort  and 
heavy  sacrifices,  and  telling  Alexander  III. 
what  punishment  follows  the  crime  of  vio- 
lating the  national  will.  One  night,  as 
Alexander  III.  retired  to  rest,  he  discovered 
under  his  pillow  a  written  communication 
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from  tfae  Nihilist  Executive  Committee, 
threatening  him  with  the  same  tragic  fate 
as  bis  father  if  he  did  not  grant  representa- 
tive government  and  a  liberal  constitution 
within  six  weeks  from  his  accession. 

At   the   beginning  of  April,  1881,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  by  a  Council  of  Twenty- 
five  ^t  St.  Petersburg  for  keeping  the  move- 
ments of  citizens  under  surveillance.     The 
police    were  empowered    to   examine  pas- 
sengers on  leaving  railway  stations;   and 
cabmen    were 
obliged  to  give 
the    police    a 
ticket,  and  were 
forbidden    to 
drive  elsewhere 
than  to  the  ad< 
dress  given   on 
their    engage- 
ment. All  house- 
holders were  re-  J 
quested  to  be  at 
home  to  receive 
the    police    in- 
spedlors  in   the 
two    hundred 
and    twenty- 
eight  distri(5ts  of 
the    city,     and 
write  down  their 
votes ;    but    in- 
stead    of    the 
streets  being  de- 
serted,  as  they 
should    have 
been,  they  were 
more    thronged 
than  ever.   Barriers  were  ere<5led  on  all  roads 
leading  to  St,  Petersburg,  to  enable  a  record 
to  be  kept  of  all  persons  traveling  to  the  city. 
An  order  was  issued  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  easily  inflammable  substances.     A 
military  cordon  snrronnded  St.  Petersburg, 
and  nobody  was  allowed  to  enter  or  leave  the 
city.     The  new  Council  of  Twenty-five  in- 
vested the  city  with  a  chain  of  Cossack  pa- 
trols, and  with  posts  of  officers  and  police  on 
all  the  roads ;  so  that  ingress  and  egress  of 
people  were  not  allowed  until  subjected  to 


stridt  investigation  by  the  commanders  of  the 
posts.  No  special  passports  were  permitted. 
Other  measures  were  adopted  as  precautions 
for  the  new  Emperor's  safety. 

The  preliminary  investigation   into  the 
Czar's  assassination  resulted  in  arraigning 
the  following  persons  as  the  Czar's  regicides; 
Nicolai  Russakoff,  who  confessed  to  throw- 
ing one  of  the  bombs;  Michaeloff;  Jeliaboff; 
Kibaltschitsch,   who  confessed   to   making 
the   bombs ;    and  the  two  women,    Hessy 
Helfmann     and 
Sophie      Pieoff- 
sky,    the    latter 
of  whom  was  of 
noble  birth  and 
highly    educat- 
ed,    and     who 
gave  the  signal 
for  thronnng  the 
bombs. 

The  trial  of 
the  Nihilist  a.<^ 
sassins  began 
April  7,  1881. 
Sophie  Pieoff- 
sky  and  Jelia- 
boff confessed 
their  guilt, 
boldly  declaring 
that  they  act- 
ively participat- 
ed in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  two 
mines  and  in  the 
Czar's  assassin- 
ation. Alter  a 
trial  of  three 
days,  all  the  Nihilist  prisoners  charged 
with  the  assassination — Russakoff,  Michael- 
off, Jeliaboff,  Kibaltschitsch,  Sophie  Pte- 
offsky  and  Hessy  Helfmann — were  con- 
vic5led  and  condemned  to  death,  April  ro, 
1881 ;  and  all,  except  Hessy  Helfmann,  were 
hanged  April  15,  1881,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  speflators.  Hessy  Helf- 
mann's  execution  was  deferred,  and  her 
sentence  was  finally  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  The  Nihilist  Committee  is- 
sued a  manifesto,  April  17,  1881,  extolling 
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the  Nihilist  regicides  as  martyrs,  condemn- 
ing the  hanging  of  a  woman,  and  warning 
the  Czar  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
a  reacflionary  policy. 

On  May  11,  1881,  the  Czar  Alexander 
III.  issued  a  manifesto,  reminding  his  sub- 
jecSls  of  the  glorious  government  of  his 
father  and  the  great  reforms  he  accom- 
plished. He  appealed  to  all  faithful  sub- 
jecSls  to  serve  him  and  the  state  faithfully 
and  sincerely,  **in  order  to  extirpate  the 
horribly  rebellious  spirit  which  covers  Rus- 
sia with  shame." 

On  May  16,  1881,  the  Emperor  accepted 
General  I/>ris  Melikoff*s  resignation,  and 
appointed  General  Ignatieff  to  succeed  him 
as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Two  days  later, 
May  18,  1 88 1,  General  Ignatieff  issued  a 
circular  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
explaining  the  principles  of  the  imperial 
manifesto,  and  assuring  the  peasantry  that 
the  government  will  maintain  their  rights 
and  relieve  the  people  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  in  order  to  im- 
prove their  material  condition. 

The  Revolutionary  Committee  answered 
the  Czar's  manifesto,  dwelling  on  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  peasants,  the  banishments  to 
Siberia,  the  gagging  of  free  speech  and  pub- 
lic journals,  and  declaring  that  false  coun- 
selors were  in  possession  of  the  Czar's  ear. 
The  document  concluded  as  follows:  •*  Let 
Your  Majesty  assemble  your  people  around 
you  and  listen  to  their  wishes  in  an  unpre- 
judicial  spirit,  and  then  neither  Your  Ma- 
jesty nor  the  state  will  have  any  reason  to 
apprehend  serious  consequences." 

On  Easter  day  revolutionary  proclama- 
tions from  the  Land  and  Liberty  party  were 
found  inclosed  in  Easter  eggs  distributed  in 
the  streets  of  Moscow,  urging  the  peasants 
to  seize  lands  and  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes  or 
serve  in  the  army.  The  Czar  Alexander 
III.  and  his  favorite  counselors  were  dispos- 
ed to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  repressive 
measures,  having  no  example  in  Russian 
history.  Russia  was  in  a  revolutionary  con- 
dition. From  the  White  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  A  moor,  the  peas- 
ants were  waking  from  the  dream  of  centu- 


ries, with  a  dangerous  knowledge  of  their 
rights  and  wrongs,  eager  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  revolutionary  propagandists.  It 
was  evident  that  the  reforms  which  the 
Nihilists-endeavored  to  wring  from  the  gov- 
ernment by  deeds  of  bloodshed  must  not  long 
be  delayed.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  lived 
in  retirement,  as  a  virtual  prisoner  at  his 
palace  of  Gatschina,  surrounded  by  six 
cordons  of  police ;  while  his  implacable 
enemies  were  dangerously  busy.  Numerous 
Nihilist  warnings  were  sent  to  the  Czar, 
while  the  St.  Petersburg  police  were  adlively 
searching  for  dynamite  mines.  The  social 
and  political  atmosphere  of  St.  Petersburg 
was  growing  thicker  and  thicker,  and  was 
fraught  with  omens  of  an  approachingstorm. 
St.  Petersburg  was  like  a  gloomy  prison- 
house,  where  little  was  heard  of  the  outside 
world,  and  everybody  lived  in  a  constant 
state  of  painful  suspense.  The  chief  jour- 
nals still  appeared  with  mourning  borders. 
Over  twelve  thousand  convi<5ls  were  banish- 
ed to  Siberia  in  May,  1881. 

The  Czar's  palace  at  Gatschina  was  filled 
with  police  and  soldiers.  Every  one  having 
business  at  the  palace  was  subjedled  to  a 
rigorous  search  whenever  they  had  occasion 
to  go  there.  In  consequence  of  the  reign  of 
terror  throughout  Russia,  the  coronation  of 
Alexander  III.  was  postponed.  Mistrust 
pervaded  all  classes,  even  the  army;  and 
many  oflScers  were  arrested,  including  a  col- 
onel of  the  Imperial  Guard.  Great  and  in- 
creasing uneasiness  prevailed  in  official 
circles.  Many  naval  officers  were  arrested 
for  being  concerned  in  a  secret  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  Czar.  Officers  and  civilians  were 
arrested,  of  whose  loyalty  hitherto  no  suspi- 
cion had  been  entertained. 

Early  in  June,  1881,  a  dynamite  mine  was 
discovered  under  the  metals  close  to  the 
Gatschina  railway  station,  connedled  with  a 
battery  in  the  railway  telegraph  office  ;  and 
all  the  telegraph  officials  were  arrested.  On 
June  19,  1 88 1,  two  rubber  bags  filled  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  dynamite 
were  discovered  under  a  bridge  over  the 
Catharine  Canal;  the  bags  measuring  twenty- 
one  inches  in  diameter  and  being  provided 
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with  fuses.  Late  in  July,  1881,  a  plot  to 
assassinate  the  Czar  was  discovered  and 
frustrated  by  the  police;  sixty  persons,  some 
of  high  rank,  being  concerned  in  the  plot. 
The  Czar  Alexander  III.  and  his  familj 
visited  Moscow,  July  30,  1881,  and  were 
enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  inhabitants, 
to  whom  the  Czar  made  a  short  address, 
cordially  thanking  the  people  of  Moscow  for 
their  hearty  reception. 

Early  in  Odlober,  1881,  twenty  pupils  of 
the  Constantine  Military  School  were  ar- 
rested in  St.  Petersburg.  Many  Nihilist 
proclamations  were  found  on  them.  The 
Russian  authorities,  in  consequence,  adopted 
the  severest  measures.  Markets  and  fairs 
were  prohibited  whenever  there  was  the 
least  suspicion  that  the  Nihilists  intended 
to  use  such  gatherings  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. Late  in  November,  1881,  the  St.  Pe- 
tersburg police  were  ordered  to  search  suspi- 
cious places,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  seditious  proclamations  in  the  military 
schools  of  St.  Petersburg.  On  November 
26,  1 88 1,  a  youth,  obtaining  admission  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  fired  oflF  a  revolver 
at  General  Tcherevine;  but  the  ball  missed 
its  aim.  The  general  secured  and  disarmed 
the  youth,  who  was  afterward  tried,  con- 
demned and  hanged. 

Late  in  November,  1881,  another  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
Czar  Alexander  III.  A  balloon  was  to  as- 
cend near  Gatschina,  carrying  a  quantity  of 
dynamite  and  explosive  fire-balls,  together 
with  appliances  to  cause  the  balloon  to  fall 
within  the  palace  yard,  when  it  would  ex- 
plode and  set  the  palace  on  fire.  In  the 
confusion  it  was  intended  to  seize  the  Czar 
and  his  family.  In  consequence  of  the  plot, 
he  decided  to  remove  at  once  from  Gats- 
china. The  Russian  police  made  many  ar- 
rests in  St.  Petersburg,  CharkoflF  and  Tcher- 
nigov.  Among  the  prisoners  were  a  Chief 
of  Police  of  an  important  Russian  city,  two 
daughters  of  high  state  officials,  two  Jewish 
merchants,  and  a  number  of  students  and 
a(5live  Nihilists.  Another  mine  assassina- 
tion plot  was  discovered  at  the  Russian  im- 
perial  palace  at  Gatschina,  December  19, 


1 881;  and  several  officers  and  two  hundred 
other  persons  were  arrested  in  consequence. 
A  few  days  later  a  plot  was  discovered  for 
the  Czar's  assassination  in  Karavanian  street, 
on  his  way  to  the  Michael  Riding  School, 
during  the  f(§te  of  St.  George.  The  con- 
spirators were  all  arrested  at  a  Nihilist  meet- 
ing in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Petersburg.  The 
naval  port  of  Cronstadt  was  burned  by  Ni- 
hilists late  in  December,  1881.  Numerous 
arrests  were  made  in  St.  Petersburg  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  1882.  The  police 
seized  a  secret  printing  press.  As  the  Nihil- 
ists were  assembling  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
reviving  the  circulation  of  their  proclama- 
tions, it  was  thought  that  they  were  prepar- 
ing for  fresh  violence.  A  Holy  League, 
formed  to  counteradl  Nihilism,  was  officially 
recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  Russian  police. 

The  great  trial  of  twenty-one  Nihilists, 
charged  with  robbery,  assassination  and  at- 
tempted assassination,  began  February'  14, 
1882.  All  the  prisoners  pleaded  guilty,  after 
a  trial  of  nine  days.  Ten  were  sentenced 
to  death.  The  remaining  eleven  were  sen- 
tenced to  various  terms  of  penal  servitude. 
On  March  3,  1882,  the  Czar  commuted  the 
death  sentences  of  all  but  one  of  the  con- 
demned Nihilists  to  hard  labor  in  the  mines 
for  an  indefinite  period.  The  one  excepted 
was  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Sukhanoff,  of  the 
Russian  navy,  who  was  shot  dead  at  Cron- 
stadt by  order  of  the  Czar,  March  31,  1882. 

Numerous  arrests  of  Nihilists  were  made 
at  Odessa  early  in  March,  1882;  and  a  secret 
printing  press,  with  copies  of  a  Nihilist  proc- 
lamation, were  seized  by  the  police.  The 
Russian  customs-officers  discovered  hats  con- 
taining dynamite  in  cases  remaining  un- 
claimed. The  Czar  Alexander  III.  visited 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  Alexander  II.,  on 
March  13,  1882,  the  anniversarj-  of  the  lat- 
ter's  assassination.  The  Nihilist  organ. 
The  Will  of  the  People,  urged  the  Nihilists 
to  continue  their  plots,  notwithstanding  the 
reprisals  of  the  government.  The  Chief  of 
the  Nihilist  Executive  Committee  w^as  ar- 
rested in  St.  Petersburg  for  complicity  in 
the  Little  Garden  street  mine. 

General  Strelnikoff,  Public  Prosecutor  of 
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the  Kiev  Military  Tribunal,  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed  at  Odessa,  March  31,  1882. 
Two  assassins  were  stopped  while  fleeing 
from  the  scene  in  a  carriage.  They  vio- 
lently resisted  arrest,  and  with  their  revolv- 
ers and  poniards  wounded  three  persons,  but 
were  finally  overpowered  and  taken  to  a 
police  station.  A  third  assassin  escaped. 
The  prisoners  were  tried  and  condemned  to 
death  by  a  military  court,  April  i,  1882.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  attended  the  fu- 
neral of  General  Strelnikoff,  who  was  buried 
with  full  military  honors. 

In  order'  to  appease  the  Russian  people, 
the  Czar  decided  to  grant  reforms.  Two 
commissions  were  to  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider questions  of  central  institutions,  and 
the  share  in  the  administration  to  be  given 
to  the  people.  A  commission  was  already 
examining  local  institutions.  General  Loris 
Melikoflf  was  the  supreme  head  of  the  three 
commissions.  The  Czar  postponed  his  cor- 
onation, in  consequence  of  Nihilist  plots  for 
his  assassination  in  Moscow  on  that  occa- 
sion. General  Ignatieff  was  succeeded  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  by  Count  Tolstoi, 
June  12,  1882. 

Fresh  arrests  were  made  at  St.  Peters- 
burg early  in  July,  1882,  among  whom  were 
two  Uhlan  officers  whose  duty  was  to  speci- 
ally protedl  the  Czar.  These  officers  were 
distributing  revolutionary  proclamations. 
Count  Tolstoi  was  threatened,  and  was  con- 
stantly guarded.  Additional  precautions 
were  taken  at  the  Peterhoff  palace.  An 
imprisoned  Nihilist  disclosed  a  long  list  of 
newly-planned  plots  against  the  Emperor. 
In  consequence  of  this  revelation,  the  pris- 
oners were  better  treated.  At  the  close  of 
army  maneuvers  at  Ishora,  a  bridge  con- 
strudled  by  the  military  across  a  ravine  fell 
dire<5lly  after  the  Emperor  and  Empress  had 
passed  over  it,  September  4,  1882. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  III.  and  his 
Empress  were  crowned  at  Moscow  with  the 
most  imposing  ceremonies,  May  31,  1883. 
The  Nihilists  continued  their  outrages ;  and 
thousands  of  them  were  arrested  and  ex- 
iled to  Siberia  during  1883,  in  consequence 
of  their  numerous  assassinations  and  dyna- 


mite plots.      In  January,    1884,   the   Czar- 
Alexander  III.  was  shot  at  and  slightly 
wounded.      The   Nihilists  have  continued 
their  plots   and   assassinations  ever  since, 
and  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  on 
the  Emperor's  life;  so  that   Nihilism  has- 
come  to  be  chronic.     Nihilists  are  continu- 
ally arrested,  tried,  and  put  to  death  or  ex- 
iled to  Siberia ;  but  their  operations  become- 
more  wide-spread  with  the  progress  of  time, 
and  the  Czardom  is  unable  to  suppress  it  or 
even  to  check  its  destrudlive  course. 

ENGLAND'S  RECENT  WARS  AND  REFORMS. 

As  we  have  seen,  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
greatly  raised  British  prestige  by  his  triumph 
in  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and  by  his  astute 
diplomacy  during  the  crisis  in  the  Eastern, 
question. 

The  conducfl  of  Shere  Ali,  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  in  receivinga  Russian  embassy, 
in  September,  1878,  and  his  refusal  to  re- 
ceive a  British  embassy,  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  England  ;  and  after  his  refusal  tO' 
answer  England's  ultimatum,  in  November, 
1878,  three  Anglo-Indian  armies,  numbering 
together  thirty-four  thousand  men,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  invaded  Afghan- 
istan. The  army  under  General  Browne 
consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  with 
sixty-six  cannon.  The  army  under  General 
Roberts  numbered  six  thousand  men,  and 
had  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
army  under  General  Biddulph  was  twelve 
thousand  strong,  and  had  sixty  cannon. 
The  Russian  General  Kaufmann's  memo- 
randum concerning  the  menace  to  Russian 
dominion  in  Turkestan  from  the  Anglo- 
Indian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  led  to  a 
diplomatic  campaign  between  England  and 
Russia,  and  the  Russian  government  asked 
guarantees  from  Great  Britain.  The  British 
army  under  General  Browne  forced  the 
Afghans  to  evacuate  Fort  Ali  Musjid,  in  the 
Khyber  Pass,  after  a  fierce  bombardment, 
November  22,  1878.  General  Browne  was 
joined  by  many  Afghan  tribes,  who  tender- 
ed their  submission.  Dakka  was  evacuated 
by  its  Afghan  garrison  and  occupied  by 
General    Browne's    troops,  while    General 
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Appleyard  dispersed  an  Afghan  force  in  the 
Khyber  Pass,  November  30,  1878.  General 
Roberts  took  Peiwar  Khotal  by  storm,  De- 
cember 2,  1878 ;  Major  Anderson  being 
killed  on  the  British  side.  Jelalabad  having 
been  evacuated  by  its  Afghan  garrison  was 
occupied  by  General  Browne,  December  20, 
1878.  The  Afghan  Ameer  Shere  Ali  fled  to 
Balkh,  the  ancient  Ba<5lria,  in  Turkestan, 
with  the  retiring  Russian  embassy.  General 
Roberts  defeated  the  Afghans  in  the  Khyber 
Pass,  January  7,  1879;  and  Generals  Stewart 
^and  Biddulph  marched  through  Candahar, 
January  8,  1879.  In  March,  1879,  the 
Afghans  were  repulsed  in  attacks  upon  Gen- 
erals Stewart's  and  Biddulph's  rear-guards. 
Shere  Ali,  the  fleeing  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
finally  entered  Russian  territory  in  January, 
1879;  and  his  followers  were  disarmed  by  the 
Russian  authorities.  Shere  Ali  died  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Yakoob  Khan,  who  made  peace  with 
the  British,  ceding  to  them  the  Khyber  and 
Kojuk  Passes,  and  allowing  a  British  resi- 
dent at  Candahar. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  British  domin- 
ion in  Southern  Africa  had  been  enlarged 
by  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  Repub- 
lic, which  had  been  founded  by  Dutch  set- 
tlers from  the  Cape  Colony.  The  President 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  had  offiended  the 
Zulus,  a  warlike  tribe  of  negroes ;  and  the 
Dutch  settlers,  or  Boers,  had  been  defeated. 
The  Zulus  threatened  to  invade  the  Trans- 
vaal, expel  the  Dutch,  and  attack  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  in  Natal.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
general  war  in  Southern  Africa,  the  British 
government  proposed  a  confederate  union 
with  the  Transvaal.  The  Boers  accepted 
the  terms;  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  at 
Pretoria,  the  Transvaal  capital ;  and  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  the  British  governor 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  proclaimed  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Transvaal  to  the  British  domin- 
ions. But  this  did  not  relieve  the  British  in 
Southern  Africa  from  the  threatened  attack 
by  the  Zulus. 

In  July,  1878,  Lord  Chelmsford  found  the 
.situation  so  alarming  that  he  asked  for  re- 
inforcements from  England.     These  were 


sent;  and  in  December,  1878,  Lord  Chelms- 
ford had  ten  thousand  British  troops  and 
native  auxiliaries.  Cetywayo,  the  Zulu 
king,  had  assembled  forty  thousand  men  to 
oppose  the  British.  Cetywayo  indignantly 
rejecfled  the  British  ultimatum  for  the  dis- 
armament and  disbandment  of  the  Zulu 
army  and  the  stationing  of  a  British  resi- 
dent in  Zululand.  The  British  then  in- 
vaded Zululand.  A  small  British  force  was 
cut  to  pieces  by  twenty  thousand  Zulus  under 
Cetywayo  at  Isandula,  January  29,  1879. 
This  disaster  produced  consternation  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  excitement  in  England ; 
and  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  British  governor 
of  Natal,  sent  appeals  to  England  and  the 
Mauritius  for  reinforcements.  Seven  thou- 
sand troops  were  sent  to  South  Africa  from 
England  to  Lord  Chelmsford's  aid,  and 
troops  were  also  ordered  from  British  India 
and  St.  Helena.  The  British  House  of 
Commons  voted  a  supplementar>''  credit  of 
one  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling  for 
the  Zulu  war,  February  27,  1879.  In  Jan- 
uary, February  and  March,  1879,  the  Zulus 
were  repulsed  in  their  attacks  on  Colonel 
Wood  and  Colonel  Pearson.  Colonel  Pear- 
son with  twelve  hundred  men  was  besieged 
by  thirty-five  thousand  Zulus  at  Ekowe: 
but  Lord  Chelmsford  defeated  Cetywayo  at 
Gingelova  and  relieved  Colonel  Pearson  at 
Ekowe  the  next  day,  April  4,  1879.  Cety- 
wayo's  overtures  for  peace  were  rejected  by 
Lord  Chelmsford,  who  demanded  the  dis- 
bandment of  the  Zulu  armj^  and  the  station- 
ing of  a  British  resident  in  Zululand.  On 
June  2,  1879,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  son 
of  Napoleon  III.,  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  a  body  of  Zulus  while  reconnoitering 
with  a  party  of  British  officers.  Sir  Garnet 
WolwSeley  succeeded  Lord  Chelmsford  as 
British  commander-in-chief  in  South  Africa, 
Lord  Chelmsford  with  five  thousand  men 
defeated  and  dispersed  Cetywayo's  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men  at  Ulundi.  July  +, 
1879;  and  Cetywayo  became  a  fugitive.  The 
House  of  Commons  voted  a  credit  of  three 
million  pounds  for  the  Zulu  w^ar.  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley  proclaimed  Cetywayo's  de- 
thronement; and  Cetywayo  was  finally  cap- 
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tured  by  British  cavalry,  August  28,  1879. 
All  the  other  Zulu  chiefs  submitted,  and 
the  Zulu  war  ended. 

On  September  3,  1879,  several  Afghan 
regiments  revolted  at  Cabul  and  were  joined 
by  the  populace.  After  the  Ameer's  arsenal 
and  stores  had  been  plundered  and  destroy- 
ed, the  British  embassy  was  attacked  by 
four  thousand  mutineers  and  set  on  fire. 
The  mutineers  stoned  and  then  cannonaded 
the  embassy,  which  fired  several  volleys  in 
return.  The  British  force  defending  the 
embassy,  numbering  but  seventy-nine  per- 
sons, fought  with  the  most  determined  valor. 
After  the  buildings  had  been  fired,  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  embassy  sallied  out 
and  defended  themselves  desperately,  but 
were  all  killed,  including  Major  Cavagnari 
and  Lieutenant  Hamilton.  Intense  excite- 
ment prevailed  in  British  India.  The  Ameer 
Yakoob  Khan  declared  that  he  was  utt^ly 
surprised  by  the  outbreak,  and  endeavored 
to  quell  it.  The  mutineers  called  upon  the 
Afghan  tribes  to  rise  in  arms  against  the 
British.  The  British  authorities  in  India 
took  prompt  measures  to  restore  order  in 
Afghanistan.  General  Roberts  pushed  on  to 
Cabul,  and  the  British  forces  in  the  Khyber 
Pass  were  strongly  reinforced.  Although 
Yakoob  Khan  protested  his  fidelity  to  the 
British  cause,  there  were  evidences  of  his 
treachery.  The  British  camp  at  the  Shutar- 
gardan  Pass  repulsed  an  Afghan  attack, 
0<5lober  2,  1879.  The  British  under  Gen- 
eral Roberts  routed  the  Afghans  near  Cabul, 
OSlober  6  and  12,  1879,  and  then  entered 
Cabul,  accompanied  by  the  Ameer  Yiikoob 
Khan  and  his  suite.  The  British  occupied 
the  Bala-Hissar  and  captured  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  cannon.  During  Odlo- 
ber,  1879,  the  British  repulsed  many  Afghan 
assaults  at  the  Shutargardan  Pass  and  at 
other  places.  Yakoob  Khan  abdicated  Oc- 
tober 29,  1879,  and  eighty  Afghans  were 
hanged  for  complicity  in  the  massacre  of  the 
British  embassy.  The  British  obtained 
proofs  of  Yakoob  Khan's  treachery,  and  his 
connivance  at  the  massacre  of  the  British 
embassy.  Generals  Macpherson  and  Massey 
failed  in  their  combined  movements  in  De- 


cember, 1879,  during  which  there  was  daily 
fighting  around  Shirpur  and  Cabul,  where 
General  Roberts  with  seven  thousand  British 
Indian  troops  was  surrounded  by  thirty 
thousand  Afghans.  Generals  Bright  and 
Gough  marched  to  the  relief  of  General 
Roberts  and  repulsed  some  Afghan  attacks. 
On  December  23,  1879,  General  Roberts  de- 
feated and  dispersed  the  Afghans  around. 
Cabul  with  heavy  loss,  and  the  next  day  re- 
occupied  the  Bala-Hissar  and  Cabul.  Gen- 
eral Gough  joined  General  Roberts  after  the 
Afghan  defeat.  The  British  supported 
Abdur  Rahman  Khan,  the  pretender  to  the 
Afghan  throne;  and  one  party  in  Afghanis- 
tan supported  Moosa  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
ex-Ameer  Yakoob  Khan,  who  was  received 
into  the  fortress  of  Ghiznee.  Moosa  Khan 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mohammed  Jan,  a  mili- 
tary adventurer.  Early  in  1880  Afghanistan 
was  torn  by  civil  war. 

A  famine  in  Ireland  in  1879  led  to  an. 
agrarian  agitation  of  huge  dimensions;  and. 
a  formidable  political  and  social  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Irish  Land  League^ 
rapidly  arose  in  Ireland.  The  leaders  of 
the  Irish  agitation  were  Charles  Stewart 
Pamell,  John  Dillon  and  Michael  Davitt, 
members  of  Parliament.  Pamell  and  other 
agitators  addressed  large  meetings  of  Irish 
peasants  in  different  parts  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  urging  the  peasants  to  demand  land 
reform  and  to  refuse  the  payment  of  exor- 
bitant rents  to  landlords.  The  peasants'  ac- 
cordingly refused  the  payment  of  rents  and 
resisted  evidlions  by  landlords  and  land- 
agents,  some  of  whom  fell  vidlims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  peasants.  ^  Michael  Davitt, 
James  Bryce  Killen  and  James  Daly  were 
arrested  and  ordered  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin;  but  the 
prosecutions  were  not  pressed.  Parnell  and 
Dillon  visited  America  in  January,  1880,  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  the  Irish  cause. 

In  March,  1880,  Lord  Beaconsfield  dis- 
solved Parliament,  and  ordered  new  elec- 
tions to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  British 
nation  on  his  foreign  policy.  The  ele<5lions, 
which  were  held  April  i,  1880,  resulted  in  a 
decisive  defeat  for  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  Min- 
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istry,  and  returned  an  overwhelming  Lib- 
eral majority  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
whereupon  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Conservative 
Ministr>*  resigned,  and  a  new  Liberal  Min- 
istry under  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power. 
The  newly  eledled  Parliament  assembled  in 
May,  1880;  and  during  the  summer  of  that 
year  the  Gladstone  Ministry  introduced  a 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The 
measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  was  rejedled  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  thus  increasing  political  and  social 
discontent  in  Ireland. 

In  1880  Lord  Lytton  was  succeeded  as 
Governor-General  of  British  India  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon.  A  body  of  Afghans 
overpowered  and  massacred  a  British  garri- 
son near  Candahar,  April  16,  1880.  General 
Stewart  defeated  the  Afghans  near  Ghiznee, 
killing  and  wounding  two-thirds  of  their 
force  of  three  thousand  men,  April  19,  1880. 
The  British  recognized  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan  as  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  An  Af- 
ghan army  of  twelve  thousand  men  from 
Herat  under  Ayoob  Khan  annihilated  a 
British  force  of  twenty-five  hundred  men 
under  General  Burrows  at  Candahar,  July 
27,  1880,  and  besieged  Candahar.  General 
Roberts  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  British 
force  at  Candahar,  and  General  Brooke  was 
killed  in  a  sortie  from  that  town  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1880.  Ayoob  Khan 
raised  the  siege  of  Candahar  on  the  ap- 
proach of  General  Roberts,  who  dispersed 
his  army  and  captured  twenty -seven  cannon, 
September  i,  1880.  Ayoob  Khan  became  a 
fugitive.  In  accordance  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's policy,  the  British  evacuated  Can- 
dahar, and  thus  abandoned  Afghanistan, 
-early  in  188 1. 

Mr.  Gladstone  reversed  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy  on  the  Eastern  question,  and 
under  his  diredlion  England  headed  a  coali- 
tion of  the  European  Powers  in  a  policy  of 
coercion  against  Turkey.  Mr.  Goschen, 
the  new  British  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, plainly  informed  the  Sultan  that  Eng- 
land was  resolved  upon  the  execution  of  the 
j)romised  reforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey.     At 


England's  solicitation,  a  supplementary 
conference  of  the  Great  Powers  was  held  at 
Berlin,  in  June,  1880,  to  execute  ttie  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  con- 
ference discussed  the  questions  of  reforms 
and  the  Greek  frontier,  and  British  diplo- 
macy was  completely  successful  on  the 
Greek  frontier  question.  Turkey  protested 
against  the  protocol  signed  by  the  European 
Powers.  The  Porte  encouraged  the  Alban- 
ians to  fight  the  Montenegrins,  and  war 
seemed  imminent  between  Greece  and  Tur- 
key on  the  frontier  question.  Early  in  Au- 
gust, 1880,  the  Albanians  reje<5led  the 
Porte's  authority  and  defied  the  w^ill  of 
Europe.  Under  England's  leadership,  the 
European  Powers  proceeded  to  coerce  the 
Porte.  England  and  Russia  led  in  this 
policy,  and  Anglo- Russian  diplomacy  main- 
tained the  European  concert.  A  European 
fleet  under  the  British  Admiral  Seymour 
prepared  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
Supplementary  Berlin  Conference.  About 
the  middle  of  September,  1880,  the  Alban- 
ians seized  the  town  and  fortress  of  Dtil- 
cigno.  The  Sultan  boldly  defied  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  and  warned  the  Montenegrins 
to  make  no  demonstration  against  Dulcigno. 
He  refused  to  surrender  Dulcigno  to  the 
Montenegrins  unless  the  Great  Powers  aban- 
doned their  naval  demonstration.  This  de- 
fiance excited  the  indignation  of  the  Great 
Powers;  and  the  English  people  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  policy  of  co- 
ercion, while  the  other  Great  Powers  cordi- 
ally supported  England  in  her  new  policy 
toward  Turkey.  England  prepared  to  ad- 
vance on  Dulcigno,  and  Admiral  Seymour 
was  ordered  to  seize  Smyrna.  This  bold 
step  on  England's  part  brought  Turkey  to 
terms;  and  Dervish  Pasha  wrested  Dulcigno 
from  the  Albanians,  November  24,  1880, 
and  the  Porte  surrendered  the  town  to  the 
Montenegrins. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  Charles  Bradlaugh, 
who  was  an  atheist  and  a  republican,  was 
refused  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  he  had  been  chosen  b>''  the  electors 
of  Northampton,  because  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  queen  and  to  the 
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Christian  religion.  The  eledlors  of  North- 
ampton again  chose  him,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  again  rejeAed  him  in  the  summer 
of  1 88 1.  The  eledlors  of  Northampton 
chose  him  a  third  time,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  still  refused  him  his  seat. 

We  have  alluded  to.  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  in  South  Africa,  to 
the  British  dominion  in  1877.  In  December, 
1880,  the  Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers  of  the 
Transvaal,  rose  in  arms  to  recover  their 
independence;  and  after  the  English  General 
Colley  had  been  defeated  in  three  engage- 
ments, in  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed, 
February  27,  1881,  the  British  restored  the 
independence  of  the  Boers,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  Queen  Vidloria,  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy,  which  was  a  rever- 
sal of  the  policy  of  aggression  inaugurated 
by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

By  its  reversal  of  the  aggressive  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  new  Liberal 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  enabled  to 
devote  its  exclusive  attention  to  questions 
of  internal  reform,  which  had  ceased  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  gone  out  of  power  in  1874. 

There  were  riots  and  disturbances  in  Ire- 
land during  the  year  1880,  and  general  law- 
lessness prevailed  throughout  the  island. 
British  troops,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, were  sent  into  Ireland,  in  the  fall  of 
1880,  to  aid  the  police  in  maintaining  order, 
and  to  suppress  any  attempt  at  rebellion; 
and  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  other  Irish  leaders 
were  prosecuted  by  the  British  government, 
but  the  prosecutions  failed,  as  the  accused 
were  acquitted  by  a  jury  before  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin,  January  25,  1881. 
William  E.  Forster,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  Gladstone's  Ministry,  introduced 
Coercion  Bills  for  the  suppression  of  lawless- 
ness and  outrages  in  Ireland;  and  these 
measures  were  passed  by  Parliament  early  in 
March,  1881,  after  weeks  of  discussion, 
during  which  the  Irish  Home  Rule  members 
of  Parliament  were  several  times  suspended 
for  obstrudling  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment. Under  these  Coercion  A<5ls,  Michael 
Davitt,  John  Dillon  and  other  Irish  agitators 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 


The  Tory,  or  Consei'vative,  party  lost  their 
greatest  leader  in  the  death  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field, April  19,  1881.  On  April  7,  1881,  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a  new  Irish  Land  Bill 
providing  for  free  sales,  fair  rents  and  fixity 
of  tenure.  This  bill  provided  for  compensa- 
tion by  landlords  to  tenants  in  Ireland  for 
improvements,  and  prohibited  the  evidlion  of 
tenants  for  fifteen  years,  except  for  breach 
of  contradl.  The  objedl  of  the  bill  was  the 
establishment  of  a  peasant  proprietary  for 
Ireland.  On  introducing  the  bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  a  great  speech  in  favor  of  the 
measure  in  the  name  of  justice  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  was  loudly  cheered  after  the 
close  of  his  two  hours'  speech. 

After  a  series  of  spirited  debates,  the  Irish 
Land  A^  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  received  the  royal  assent  August 
22,  1881.  As  the  Land  League  agitation 
continued  after  the  passage  of  the  Land 
Adl,  the  Gladstone  Ministry  imprisoned  Mr. 
Pamell  and  the  other  agitators,  0<5lober, 
1 88 1,  and  the  Irish  Land  League  was  de- 
clared illegal  and  was  completely  suppressed. 
Early  in  May,  1882,  Messrs.  Pamell  and 
Davitt  were  liberated,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
undertook  to  abandon  the  Coercion  A<51  and 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Ire- 
land. To  carry  out  this  policy,  the  Right 
Hon.  William  E.  Forster,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  Earl  Cowper,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  resigned.  No  sooner  had 
Earl  Spencer,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  the 
new  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  entered 
upon  their  duties  in  Dublin  Castle  than 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Under  Sec- 
retary Burke  were  assassinated  in  cold  blood 
in  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  while  the  park 
was  crowded  with  an  assemblage  to  rejoice 
over  the  release  of  the  Irish  suspe<5ls.  May 
6,  1882.  The  murder  of  the  amiable  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  who  had  been  sent  as 
a  peace-oflfering  to  Ireland,  excited  horror 
throughout  England,  Ireland  and  the  ci\nl- 
ized  world;  and  Pailiament  passed  a  new 
repression  bill.  Parliament  also  passed  an 
a<5l  for  the  relief  of  tenants  in  arrears  of  rent. 
Shocking  agrarian  murders  were  still  com- 
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mitted  in  Ireland;  but  the  assassins  were  ar- 
rested, tried,  convi<5led  and  executed.  The 
assassins  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and 
Under  Secretary  Burke  were  at  last  discov- 
ered, and  were  tried,  convidled  and  executed 
in  the  spring  of  1883. 

In  the  meantime  ex-King  Cetywayo  of 
Zululand  had  sojourned  in  England,  and ' 
visited  Queen  Vidloria  at  Osborne,  August 
14,  1882.  Civil  war  had  in  the  meantime 
broken  out  in  Zululand  in  1882.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  reversed  Lord  Beaconsfield*s 
a<5lion  by  restoring  Cetywayo  to  his  throne. 
He  returned  to  Zululand  in  September,  1882, 
being  heartily  cheered  as  he  left  London. 

The  subserviency  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
and  his  suzerain,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to 
the  influence  of  England  and  Prance  in 
Egypt  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian National  party,  whose  cry  was  '*  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians."  In  April,  1879,  the 
Egyptian  army  forced  the  Khedive  Ismail 
Pasha  to  abdicate,  and  Tewfik  Pasha  be- 
came Khedive  of  Egypt.  England  had 
purchased  two-thirds  of  the  Suez  Canal 
stock  in  1875,  thus  securing  a  controlling 
interest  in  that  great  highway  to  the  East. 
In  1879  England  and  Prance  established  a 
joint  control  over  the  finances  of  Egypt. 
The  heavy  interest  paid  to  English  and 
Prench  bondholders  retarded  the  material 
prosperity  of  Egypt,  and  increased  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  Egyptian  National  party  against 
foreign  influence.  In  September,  1881,  a 
military  riot  forced  the  Khedive  to  change 
his  Ministry.  In  the  spring  of  1882  Arabi 
Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Minister  of  War,  ar- 
rayed the  Egyptian  army  against  the  Khe- 
dive and  foreign  influence  in  Egypt.  The 
Khedive  became  utterly  powerless,  and 
Arabi  Pasha  became  virtual  master  of  Egypt. 
The  Europeans  were  mobbed  in  Alexandria, 
and  about  three  hundred  were  massacred, 
June  II,  1882.  The  hostile  attitude  of 
Arabi  Pasha  caused  England  to  intervene 
to  restore  the  Khedive's  authority,  and  to 
prote<5l  the  Suez  Canal — her  highway  to 
India.  Arabi  Pasha  strengthened  the  forti- 
fications of  Alexandria,  and  his  refusal  to 
desist  caused  the  bombardment  and  destruc- 


tion of  the  forts  at  Alexandria  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  under  Admiral  Seymour,  July  11, 
1882.    The  next  day  Arabi  Pasha  evacuated 
Alexandria  under  prote<5lion  of  a  flag  of 
truce;  whereupon  the  Bedouins  and  liber- 
ated convi<5ls  plundered  the  city,  laid  one- 
third  of  the  city  in  ashes,  and  massacred 
two  thousand   Christians  and    Europeans, 
July  13,  1882.    Great  Britain  then  sent  land 
troops  to  Egypt  from  England  and  India. 
The  British  seized  the  Suez  Canal  late  in 
August,    1882,  and  the   British   fleet  con- 
veyed the  land  troops  up  the  Canal  to  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea.     After  defeating  the 
Egyptian  rebels  at  Rameses  and  Kassassin, 
the  British  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  dis- 
persed Arabi  Pasha's  army  at  Tel-el-kebir, 
took  Arabi    Pasha    prisoner,    and  entered 
Cairo  in  triumph,  September  13,  1882.    The 
Khedive's  authority  was  thus  fully  restored 
by  British  bayonets,  and  British  influence 
became  paramount  in  Egypt.     Arabi  Pasha 
and  the  other  Egyptian  rebel  leaders  were 
court-martialed  and  exiled  early  in  Decem- 
ber, 1882.   Arabi  Pasha  was  assigned  a  resi- 
dence in  the  island  of  Ceylon  by  the  British. 
Mohammed  Achmet,  the  new  Messiah  of 
Islam — ^better  known  as  El  Mahdi,  or  the 
False  Prophet — led  the  Mohammedan  tribes 
of  the  Soudan  against  the  Egyptians  in  18S1: 
and  in  1882  he  gained    repeated  viAories 
over  the  Egj'ptian  forces.  El  Mahdi  disputed 
the  title  of  Khalif  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
and  his  followers  were  inspired  with  un- 
bounded   religious    enthusiasm.       At    El 
Obeid,  the  capital  of  Kordofan,  in  Novem- 
ber,   1883,  El  Mahdi,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  followers,  cut  to  pieces  an 
Egyptian  army  of  ten  thousand  men  under 
Hicks  Pasha,  an  Englishman  in  the  Eg>'p- 
tian   service ;    thus    creating  the    greatest 
alarm  and  terror  in  Cairo,  and  causing  the 
rebellion    to     spread    with     lightning-like 
rapidity  throughout  the  Egyptian  Soudan. 
Another  Egyptian  folx^e  was  utterly  slaugh- 
tered in  a  sortie  from  Suakim,  December  5. 
1883.      An  Egyptian    force    under    Baker 
Pasha,  also  an  Englishman  in  the  Bgyptian 
service,  was  annihilated  by  the  False  Pro- 
phet's followers,   February  4,   1884.     The 
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Egyptian  rebels — Arab  allies  of  the  False 
Prophet  —  under  Osman  Digma,  captured 
Sinkat,  February  ii,  1884,  and  massacred 
the  garrison  with  the  women  and  children, 
and  compelled  the  garrison  of  Tokar  to  sur- 
render, Februar>'  21,  1884.  England  inter- 
fered in  favor  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and 
a  small  English  force  under  General  Graham 
was  sent  against  the  Arab  rebels  of  Nubia 
and  the  Soudan.  General  Graham's  force 
defeated  Osman  Digma's  rebel  force  with 
heavy  loss  at  Teb,  February  29,  1884,  and 
at  Tamanieb,  March  13th,  and  burned 
Tamanieb  and  dispersed  the  rebels,  March 
27th.  In  the  meantime  Gordon  Pasha, 
an  Englishman  long  in  the  Egyptian  ser- 
vice, was  defeated  by  El  Mahdi's  forces  near 
Khartoum,  March  16,  1884,  and  was  in  a 
perilous  position  at  Khartoum.  The  Arab 
rebels  massacred  the  garrison  of  Shendy, 
with  two  thousand  of  its  inhabitants — men, 
women  and  children,  April  15,  1884 ;  and 
captured  Berber  and  massacred  its  inhabi- 
tants, May  26th. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1884 
General  Gordon  was  closely  besieged  at 
Khartoum.  He  made  constant  sorties,  and 
captured  Berber,  Shendy  and  Metemneh, 
in  Oiflober,  1884.  Colonel  Stewart  with 
forty  men  was  massacred  by  treacherous 
Arabs  on  his  way  to  Dongola,  and  the 
French  consul  at  Khartoum  was  assassi- 
nated in  September,  1884.  In  the  mean- 
time a  British  expedition  under  Lord  Wol- 
seley  was  sent  to  rescue  General  Gordon  at 
Khartoum;  and  General  Stewart  defeated 
the  Arab  rebels  at  Abu  Klea  Wells,  Jan- 
uary' 17,  1885,  where  the  gallant  Colonel 
Burnaby  was  killed.  General  Stewart  ex- 
tricated himself  from  his  perilous  position  by 
a  vi(5lory  near  Metemneh,  January  19,  1885, 
but  was  himself  severely  wounded.  Finally 
El  Mahdi  took  Khartoum  through  the  treach- 
ery of  some  of  Gordon's  Pashas,  January 
26,  1885;  and  General  Gordon  was  killed, 
and  the  garrison  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  massacred.  General  Stewart  died 
of  wounds  received  at  Korti,  February  18, 
1885.  Meanwhile  General  Earle  took  Birti 
by  storm,  but  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 


engagement,  February  10,  1885.  Thus  the 
British  relief  expedition  was  a  total  failure; 
and  General  Lord  Wolseley,  in  full  retreat, 
was  forced  to  a<5l  on  the  defensive.  Gen- 
eral Graham  defeated  Osman  Digtna  in 
another  fight  at  Suakim,  March  20,  1885. 
The  British  garrison  at  Massowah  repulsed 
an  Arab  attack,  April  14,  1885,  and  Osman 
Digma  retreated.  General  Graham  occu- 
pied and  burned  Tamanieb  in  May,  1885. 
El  Mahdi  died  late  in  1885,  but  the  war  still 
continued. 

In  England,  Irish  conspirators  used  dyna- 
mite with  terrible  effe<5l,  blowing  up  the 
local  government  building  in  London,  March 
15,  1883;  but  some  of  the  Irish  dynamite 
manufadlurers  were  dete<5led,  arrested,  tried, 
convidled  and  imprisoned  for  life.  Another 
explosion  occurred  in  the  Victoria  Railway 
Station  in  London,  late  in  February,  1884. 
A  frightful  explosion  occurred  in  Scotland 
Yard,  London,  May  30,  1884.  A  terrible 
explosion  occurred  under  London  Bridge. 
December  13,  1884.  The  most  frightful  of 
all  these  dynamite  explosions  were  those 
under  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
Tower,  January  24,  1885;  that  under  the 
Parliament  buildings  doing  fearful  damage 
and  arousing  intense  indignation  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  July,  1884,  Parliament  discussed  Mr. 
Gladstone's  new  Franchise  Bill.  The  Lords 
opposed  the  bill;  and  on  July  21st  there  was 
a  monster  demonstration  in  London  in  favor 
of  the  measure,  one  hundred  thousand  work- 
ingmen  composing  the  procession  to  protest 
against  the  rejection  of  popular  suffrage. 
The  London  Standard's  premature  publica- 
tion of  the  bill  for  a  redistribution  of  Parlia- 
mentary seats,  Odlober  9,  1884,  caused  a 
political  sensation,  but  prepared  the  way  for 
a  compromise  on  the  Franchise  Bill.  Final- 
ly, in  November,  1884,  the  Franchise  Bill 
was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament : 
and  upon  receiving  the  roj^al  assent,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1884,  that  great  measure — the  Third 
Reform  Bill — became  a  law,  thus  enfranchis- 
ing all  but  paupers,  lunatics  and  criminals, 
and  making  the  suffrage  well-nigh  universal 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
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In  1884  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Governor-General  of  British  India 
by  Lord  Dufferin.  In  the  spring  of  1885  a 
serious  dispute  between  England  and  Russia 
threatened  to  end  in  war.  Russia  had 
already  conquered  all  the  Tartar  Khanates 
of  Turkestan,  and  was  now  threatening  Af- 
ghanistan, an  ally  of  Great  Britain.  The 
boundary  between  Afghanistan  and  Russian 
Turkestan  was  in  dispute;  and  the  Russian 
General  Komaroff  invaded  Afghan  territory, 
and  attacked  and  defeated  the  Afghans  at 
Penjdeh,  March  30,  1885.  This  unprovoked 
aggression  aroused  great  excitement  and  in- 
dignation in  England,  and  both  England 
and  Russia  were  making  extensive  military 
preparations.  A  magnificent  meeting  be- 
tween the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  Lord 
Dufferin,  Viceroy  of  British  India,  occurred 
at  Rawul  Pindi.  Parliament  granted  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  credit  of  eleven  million  pounds 
sterling,  after  he  had  made  a  masterly 
speech;  but  the  dispute  was  peacefully 
settled. 

The  Ministry  being  defeated  on  the  budget 
June  8,  1885,  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned;  and 
a  Tory  Ministry  under  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury came  into  power,  June  22, 1885.  The  new 
Conservative  Ministry  dissolved  Parliament 
and  ordered  new  ele<5lions.  These  ele<5lions 
were  held  late  in  November,  1885,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  plurality  of  Liberals;  while  the 
Irish  Home  Rulers,  who  had  united  with 
the  Tories  to  drive  Gladstone  from  power, 
and  who  aided  the  Tories  in  the  elecflions, 
held  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
Liberals  and  Conservatives,  so  that  Mr. 
Parnell,  ** Ireland's  uncrowned  king,"  was 
virtual  master  of  the  political  situation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  dispute  having  arisen  with  King  The- 
baw  of  Burmah,  an  Anglo-Indian  army 
under  General  Prendergast  invaded  and 
conquered  Burmah  in  November,  1885,  and 
occupied  Mandala3%  the  Burmese  capital. 
King  Thebaw  was  deposed  by  the  British; 
and  on  January  i,  i886,  Burmah  was  de- 
clared annexed  to  the  British  Indian  Em- 
pire. This  British  conquest  had  been  easily 
accomplished;  but  the  Dacoits,  or  Burmese 


robbers,  greatly  annoyed  the  conquerors  for 
several  years. 

The  new  Parliament  convened  Januar)' 
21,  1886.  Five  days  later  the  Ministry  was 
defeated  by  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  queen's  speech  relating  to  allotments 
of  land;  whereupon  Lord  Salisbury  resigned, 
and  a  Liberal  Ministry  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
again  came  into  power,  February'  i,  1886. 
In  this  Parliament,  Charles  Bradlaugh  took 
his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Northampton, 
having  been  chosen  by  that  constituency  for 
the  fourth  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1886,  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for 
Ireland  providing  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  on  College  Green,  in  Dub- 
lin. The  speech  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  this  measure  was  one  of  the 
greatest  that  he  had  ever  made,  and  drew 
forth  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  After 
two  months  of  discussion,  this  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  reje<5led  by  Parliament,  early  ia 
June,  1886;  whereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
solved Parliament  and  ordered  new  ele<5lions. 
A  branch  of  the  Liberal  party  under  Joha 
Bright,  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington  had  voted  with  the  Con- 
servatives against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  and 
formed  a  coalition  with  the  Conservatives, 
which  defeated  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  ele<5lions,  which  were  held 
early  in  July,  1886. 

In  consequence  of  the  Conservative  vic- 
tory in  the  elecflions,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
Ministry  resigned  July  20,  1886;  and  the 
Conservatives  under  Lord  Salisbury'  again 
returned  to  power.  In  the  new  Conser\'a- 
tive  Ministry,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the 
progressive  young  Tory  leader,  occupied  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Par- 
liament assembled  August  5.  1886.  For 
several  weeks  in  August,  1886,  there  was 
almost  daily  rioting  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Orangemen  in  Belfast,  Ireland;  and 
soldiers  fired  into  the  crowd  and  killed  many. 
These  Belfast  riots  were  frequentlj'  renewed 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  Parnell's  Land  Bill  was  rejected  by 
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Parliament,  September  18,  1886.  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  September  2 2d  until 
November  nth  following:*  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  resigned  from  the  Ministry,  De- 
-cember  23,  1886.  The  irrepressible  confli<5l 
in  Ireland  reopened  with  renewed  animos- 
ity. The  Tory  Ministers  of  Great  Britain 
seemed  bent  on  trying  the  oft-repeated  policy 
•of  coercion  to  suppress  political  agitation  in 
the  discontented  Emerald  Isle.  No  Irish 
legislation  except  such  as  related  to  coercion 
and  the  bill  enlarging  the  provisions  of  the 
Ashbourne  Land  A<51  were  a<5led  upon  by 
Parliament.  The  Liberal  Unionists,  as  the 
Liberal  fadlion  under  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington  were  called,  heartily  supported  the 
coercive  measures  of  the  Tory  Ministry. 

In  December,  1886,  John  Dillon  was  pros- 
•ecuted  by  the  Ministry  for  agitation  in  favor 
of  the  **  plan  of  campaign.*'  He  a<5led  as 
his  own  counsel  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  Dublin.  He  justified  the  remarks 
for  which  he  was  prosecuted,  and  charged 
the  crown  with  straining  the  law  against 
him.  The  Judge  declared  the  **plan  of 
campaign"  illegal,  and  allowed  Mr.  Dillon 
the  option  of  furnishing  a  bond  for  future 
good  behavior,  or  going  to  jail  for  six 
months.  Mr.  Dillon  was  advised  by  his 
friends  to  furnish  bail,  continue  the  anti- 
rent  agitation,  and  force  a  jury  trial  by  es- 
treat of  sureties. 

The  **  plan  of  campaign  *\  was  a  renewal 
in  a  modified  form  of  Mr.  Pamell's  no-rent 
•agitation  of  several  years  before.  In  conse- 
quence of  another  failure  of  their  crops,  Irish 
tenants  were  unable  to  pay  the  full  amounts 
of  rents  imposed  upon  them;  and  the  Irish 
leaders  encouraged  the  peasants  to  pay  just 
such  rents  as  they  were  able  to  pay,  and,  if 
the  landlords  refused  to  accept  such  reduced 
rents,  to  pay  them  to  the  Irish  leaders  them- 
selves, who  adled  as  trustees  for  their  ten- 
ants. The  Ministry,  backed  by  the  Irish 
judiciary,  held  that  the  **plan  of  cam- 
paign" was  entirely  illegal,  and  that  its 
objedl  was  to  defraud  the  landlords  out  of 
their  rents.  Several  Irish  members  of  Par- 
liament who  took  the  reduced  rents  of  estates 
were  threatened  with  prosecution  for  embez- 


zlement if  they  did  not  turn  the  money  thus 
colledled  into  the  public  treasury.  These 
phases  of  the  Irish  agitation  and  riots  at 
Cork  and  other  places  in  Ireland  portended 
another  season  of  disquietude  for  misgovern- 
ed .  Erin.  Gladstone  and  Pamell  disap- 
proved of  the  **  plan  of  campaign.** 

On  March  21,  1887,  Arthur  James  Bal- 
four, the  new  Chief  Secretary  for  ^  Ireland  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet,  introduced  a 
stringent  coercion  bill  for  Ireland — the 
eighty-seventh  in  eighty-seven  years.  After 
several  months  of  discussion,  this  bill  was 
passed  in  July,  1887.  The  passage  of  this 
tyrannically  repressive  measure  was  fol- 
lowed by  its  pradlical  application.  The 
Irish  National  League  was  proclaimed  an 
illegal  organization,  so  that  it  was  unlawful 
for  that  powerful  political  organization  to 
hold  meetings.  The  cruel  evidlions  of  non- 
rent-paying  tenants  and  the  firing  of  the 
police  and  the  military  into  crowds  led  to 
violence  and  bloodshed  in  Ireland.  The 
Mitchelstown  affray,  in  the  fall  of  1887,  on 
which  occasion  the  police  and  the  military 
fired  into  the  assembled  multitude,  highly 
exasperated  the  Irish  people. 

The  new  Land  A<51  which  the  Ministry 
introduced  and  carried  through  Parliament 
was  shorn  of  some  of  its  most  salutary  pro- 
visions in  the  shape  of  amendments  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  so  that  it  was  rendered 
pradlically  valueless  as  a  remedial  measure, 
and  did  ver>'  little  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasant  tenantry  of  Ireland. 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria in  September,  1887. 

On  Tuesday,  June  20,  1887 — the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — London  was  ablaze  with  enthusi- 
asm over  a  great  jubilee  demonstration  in 
honor  of  the  event.  Over  a  million  people 
witnessed  this  great  demonstration — this 
greatest  state  pageant  in  English  history. 
Whatever  boundless  wealth,  military  pomp 
and  illustrious  rank  could  do  to  create  and 
heighten  the  efFedl  of  the  British  nation's 
exhibition  of  loyalty,  to  demonstrate  the 
afietflion  of  the  English  people  for  their  il- 
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lustrious  sovereign,  was  done  for  the  great 
demonstration  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the 
first  fifty  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign.  The 
enthusiastic  exhibitions  of  loyalty  of  the 
English  masses,  and  the  numerous  costly 
presents  which  she  received,  testified  to  the 
British  nation's  loyalty  to  a  queen  whose 
reign  has  been  the  most  prosperous,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  longest,  in  the  history  of  the 
British  nation. 

During  the  fall  of  1887  there  were  thou- 
sands of  evidlions  in  Ireland  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent.  There  were  numerous  evic- 
tions at  Bodyke,  where  the  evi<5led  tenants 
resisted  the  police  and  fought  desperately 
for  their  homes.  William  O'Brien,  editor 
of  United  Ireland^  one  of  the  leading  jour- 
nals of  Dublin,  was  arrested  under  the  coer- 
cion adl  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  was 
incarcerated  in  TuUamore  jail.  The  evidled 
peasants  and  others  took  terrible  vengeance 
on  the  officers  of  the  law.  The  Moonlight- 
ers waylaid  and  murdered  police  and  land- 
agents  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  and  a 
reign  of  terror  prevailed  in  that  unhappy 
country.  Mr.  Mandeville  and  Lord  Mayor 
Sullivan  of  Dublin  were  also  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  sent  to  Tullamore  jail  for  two 
months.  Timothy  Harrington  was  also  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  jail.  These  arrests  of 
Irish  leaders  and  members  of  Parliament 
were  made  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  the 
Irish  National  League.  Mr.  O'Brien  was 
arrested  at  Manchester,  in  England,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  and  was  taken  to  Ireland,  tried 
and  convicflcd,  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  Clonmel  jail.  Timothy 
Harrington  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
about  the  same  time. 

The  Irish  agitation  still  continued  to  dis- 
turb British  politics.  The  most  important 
event  in  connexion  with  this  agitation  was 
the  action  of  Parliament  in  appointing  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  charges  which 
the  London  Times  made  against  Mr.  Parnell 
in  the  summer  of  1887  in  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  **  Pamellism  and  Crime,"  by  which 
that  great  journal  sought  to  connect  the 
Irish  leader  with  the  deeds  of  lawless  men 
and  assassins,  even  going  so  far  as  to  pub- 


lish letters  purporting  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  openly  sympathizing  with 
the  assassination  of  Lord  Frederick  Caven- 
dish and  Under  Secretary  Burke,  in  May, 
1882.  Mr.  Parnell  at  once  pronounced  the 
letters  forgeries.  After  an  investigation  of 
many  months,  an  irresponsible  wretch  named 
Richard  Piggott,  when  driven  to  the  wall 
by  a  rigid  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Parnell' s 
counsel,  confessed  that  the  letters  were  for- 
geries, thus  producing  a  profound  sensation 
in  the  court-room  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try, February  26,  1889.  Piggott  at  once  fled 
to  Madrid,  in  Spain,  where  he  blew  out  his 
brains  as  he  was  about  to  be  arrested  by 
order  of  the  British  government.  March  i, 
1889. 

This  inglorious  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion dumbfounded  the  Ministry  and  the 
Tories,  and  the  investigation  developed 
nothing  of  consequence  thereafter.  Mr. 
Pameirs  vindication  had  been  complete ; 
and  the  attempt  of  the  greatest  newspaper 
of  the  world  to  fasten  a  disgraceful  crime 
upon  the  Home  Rule  leader  failed  most  ig- 
nominiously,  placing  the  London  Times  in 
a  most  humiliating  dilemma. 

FRANCE'S   RECENT  AFFAIRS.' 

The  French  Republic  was  secure  from 
Monarchical  attacks  after  the  eleAion  of 
Jules  Gr^vy  to  the  Presidency,  in  January, 
i879;and  the  Republicans  became  divided  on 
questions  of  public  policy.  At  the  close  of 
December,  1879,  the  Ministry  of  M.  Wad- 
dington  was  obliged  to  resign;  whereupon  a 
new  Cabinet  under  M.  de  Freycinet  under- 
took the  control  of  public  affairs  in  France. 

On  June  21,  1880,  after  a  spirited  debate, 
and  through  the  exertions  of  M.  Gambetta, 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  vote 
of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  to  one 
hundred  and  forty,  passed  a  bill  granting 
amnesty  to  the  Communists  of  187 1.  Thi5 
bill  was  rejected  by  the  French  Senate  on 
July  3,  1880;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  a  measure  granting  amnesty  to 
all  the  participants  in  the  Communist  revolt 
of  1 87 1,  except  incendiaries  and  assassins, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.     On  July  io> 
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1880,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopted  the 
amnesty  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  1880,  the 
French  government  undertook  to  enforce 
the  decrees  closing  all  religious  houses. 
The  enforcement  of  these  decrees  caused 
slight  disorder  in  Paris,  and  very  little  ex- 
citement in  the  provinces,  the  Jesuits  quit- 
ting their  establishments  under  protest.  At 
several  places,  however,  the  police  and  the 
military  had  to  eflFe<5l  forcible  entrances;  and 
several  Jesuit  establishments  took  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Police  Commissioner 
for  violating  a  domicil  and  infringing  per- 
sonal liberty.  A  number  of  magistrates 
resigned  rather  than  enforce  the  anti-Jesuit 
decrees.  An  animated  debate  occurred  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  July  2,  1880, 
concerning  the  Jesuit  expulsions ;  and  the 
Ministry  was  bitterly  assailed.  By  the  close 
of  August,  1880,  the  three  large  Jesuit 
schools  in  Paris  were  entirely  abandoned.  A 
number  of  French  bishops  protested  against' 
the  enforcement  of  the  decrees  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  undertook  to  defend  the  relig- 
ious houses ;  and  Pope  Leo  XIII.  approved 
their  course,  and  protested  against  the  adlion 
of  the  French  Ministry;  but  the  French 
Cabinet  resolved  to  adhere  to  its  policy. 

On  July  14,  1880,  a  grand  national  f§te  in 
honor  of  the  destrudlion  of  the  Bastile  was 
held  in  Paris.  Thousands  of  people  from  the 
provinces  flocked  to  the  capital  to  witness 
the  magnificent  pageant,  and  the  greatest 
Republican  enthusiasm  was  manifested. 
The  eledtions  in  France  on  August  2,  1880, 
resulted  in  large  Republican  gains. 

The  application  of  the  religious  decrees 
caused  a  Ministerial  crisis  in  France  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1880,  resulting  in  the  resignation 
of  M.  de  Freycinet*s  Cabinet  and  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  Ministry  under  the  Premier- 
ship of  M.  Jules  Ferry.  In  November,  1880, 
another  Cabinet  crisis  was  threatened ;  but 
both  Chambers  of  the  Assembly  passed  votes 
of  confidence  in  the  Ministry,  and  M.  Jules 
Ferry's  Cabinet  remained  in  power. 

Early  in  April,  1881,  a  French  military 
expedition  invaded  Tunis,  with  the  ostensi- 
ble purpose  of  chastising  the  Kroumirs,  a 


marauding  Arab  tribe  that  had  made  plun- 
dering and  murderous  raids  into  Algeria; 
and  the  Bey  of  Tunis  was  forced  to  accept  a 
treaty  making  Tunis  a  virtual  dependency 
of  France,  May  12,  1881.  The  Bey  in- 
formed the  Porte  that  he  signed  the  treaty 
under  compulsion. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  protested  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  against  the  French  invasion  of 
Tunis,  and  sent  several  notes  to  the  French 
government  relative  to  France's  attack  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  but 
France  declined  to  recognize  the  Porte's 
suzerainty  over  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  France 
warned  the  Porte  that  the  dispatch  of  any 
Turkish  force  to  Tunis  would  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  for  war.  The  French  squadron 
in  the  Piraeus  left  suddenly  to  cruise  in 
Suda  Bay  to  intercept  any  Turkish  men-of- 
war  bound  for  Tunis. 

England  and  Italy  were  highly  indignant 
at  the  French  proceedings  in  Tunis;  and  the 
British  and  Italian  press  protested  most 
vigorously  against  the  Franco-Tunisian 
treaty,  accusing  France  of  perfidy  and 
falsehood  because  she  had  assured  England 
and  Italy  when  the  invasion  began  that  the 
French  merely  wished  to  chastise  the  Krou- 
mirs. The  Paris  press  replied  angrily  to 
the  English  criticisms  of  the  treaty.  The 
treaty  led  to  a  change  of  Ministry  in  Italy. 

Not  a  voice  was  raised  against  the  treaty 
in  the  French  Senate  or  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties; and  on  May  23,  1881,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  vote 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  to  one.  M. 
Roustan,  the  French  Consul  General  at  Tu- 
nis, issued  a  circular  to  the  Great  Powers 
about  the  middle  of  June,  1881,  announcing 
that  the  Bey  had  intrusted  him  with  the  di- 
redlion  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Tunis. 
This  circular  created  great  dissatisfadlion  in 
England  and  Italy. 

On  November  15,  1881,  a  new  Ministry 
headed  by  M.  Gambetta  succeeded  the  Min- 
istr>'  of  M.  Jules  Ferry.  M.  Brisson  was 
ele(5led  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. Gambetta  defined  his  policy,  which 
was  to  be  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  of 
France.      In    the    Senatorial    eledlions    in 
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France  early  in  January,  1882,  the  Repub- 
licans gained  twenty-two  seats.  M.  Gam- 
betta  ascended  the  tribune  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  January  14,  1882,  and  read  the 
bill  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution.  A 
committee  of  thirty-three  was  appointed  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  examine  the 
bill.  Two-thirds  of  the  committee  opposed 
the  measure.  In  a  speech  to  the  committee 
Gambetta  made  a  threat  which  created  a 
most  profound  sensation.  The  committee 
reported  against  the  bill,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  reje(5led  the  measure  by  a  vote 
of  three  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  January  26,  1882.  Gam- 
betta and  his  Ministry  at  once  resigned,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  new  Cabinet  under  M. 
de  Freycinet.  On  August  7,  1882,  M.  de 
Freycinet's  Ministry  gave  place  to  a  new 
one  headed  by  M.  Duclerc.  The  French 
Republic  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Gambetta,  December  31,  1882. 
The  remains  of  this  great  statesman  and 
patriot  were  honored  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent funeral  pageant  ever  seen  in  Paris, 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  being  in  the 
procession.     He  died  at  forty-four. 

During  the  fall  of  1882  there  were  danger- 
ous Anarchist  riots  at  Lyons  and  Monceaux 
les  Mines,  and  the  French  Republic  was 
disturbed  for  several  months  by  Anarchist 
and  Communistic  agitation.  Louise  Michel 
and  Prince  Krapotkine,  a  Russian  Nihilist 
exile,  were  arrested,  tried,  convidled,  sen- 
tenced and  imprisoned,  for  their  part  in  the 
disturbances.  Louise  Michel  was  arrested 
March  30,  1883,  and  tried,  convidled,  sen- 
tenced and  imprisoned  for  six  years,  in 
June.  A  motion  to  grant  amnesty  to  Louise 
Michel  and  the  con vi died  Anarchists  was 
rejedled  by  the  Senate,  July  9th.  On  the 
national  f§teday,  July  14,  1883,  a  statue  of 
the  Republic  was  unveiled  in  the  Chateau  de 
Eau,  in  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  members  of 
the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a 
vast  multitude  of  people. 

There  were  frequent  changes  of  Ministry 
in  France,  and  another  Ministry  under  Jules 
Ferry  again  came  into  power.  In  1883 
France  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the 


Queen  of  Madagascar,  and  a  French  fleet 
under  Admiral  Pierre  bombarded  and  took 
Tamatave,  June  19,  1883.  In  1883  France 
also  waged  war  against  the  Empire  of 
Anam  for  the  possession  of  Tonquin;  and  the 
French  gained  several  vidlories,  and  made 
a  successful  sortie  from  Hanoi,  July  19, 
1883,  and  from  Namdinh,  August  7th,  and 
bombarded  Hue,  the  Anamese  capital,  Au- 
gust 1 8  th. 

The  Treaty  of  Hue,  August  25,  1883,  did 
not  end  the  war;  as  the  war  party  in  Anam 
was  supported  by  China,  whose  Emperor 
claimed  a  suzerainty  over  Tonquin.  The 
Chinese  now  took  the  field  against  the 
French,  but  were  routed  at  Haiphong,  De- 
cember 9,  1883;  and  the  French  captured 
Sontay,  December  i6th,  Bac-Ninh,  March 
14,  1884,  and  Hung-Hoa,  April  15th. 
The  refusal  of  China  to  pay  the  indemnity 
demanded  by  France  led  to  the  capture  of 
Keelung,  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  by  the 
French  navy,  August  5,  1884,  and  also  to  the 
bombardment  of  Foo-choo-foo,  China,  and 
the  destrudlion  of  the  Chinese  fleet  in  that 
port  by  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral 
Courbet,  August  23,  24  and  25.  1884. 

Thereupon  the  Chinese  Emperor  declared 
war  against  France;  and  three  Chinese 
armies,  numbering  together  seventj'-fix'e 
thousand  men,  invaded  Tonquin  to  expel 
the  French  from  that  province.  The  French 
reoccupied  Keelung  arid  seized  the  island  of 
Formosa  early  in  Odlober,  1884.  Six  thou- 
sand Chinese  were  repulsed  by  the  French 
at  Kep,  in  Tonquin,  the  Chinese  losing  a 
thousand  men.  The  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Lespes  was  repulsed  by  the  Chinese 
at  Tamsui,  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1884.  Ill  Tonquin  the  French  de- 
feated the  Chinese  at  Tuyen-Kwang,  Octo- 
ber 13th  of  the  same  year. 

The  French  occupied  Langson,  February 
14,  1885,  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Chinese, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  French.  Feb- 
ruary II  and  12,  1885.  The  French  fleet 
linder  Admiral  Courbet  captured  the  Kee- 
lung coal  mines,  in  the  island  of  Formosa, 
after  a  hard  battle,  January  25, 1 885.  Finally 
the  French  in  Tonquin  met  with  a  crushing 
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•defeat  at  lyangson,  General  Negrier  being 
*  severely  wounded.  This  decisive  defeat 
caused  great  excitement  and  indignation  in 
Paris.  The  Chambers  were  surrounded  by  an 
angry  mob;  and  M.  Jules  Ferry's  Ministry 
was  forced  to  resign  by  an  adverse  vote  of 
three  hundred  and  eight  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where- 
upon a  new  Ministry  under  M.  Henri  Bris- 
son  came  into  power.  Ferry  was  branded 
and  hooted  as  a  traitor  and  a  liar;  and  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  cried:  **  Down  with 
the  wretch ! ' '  *  *  Turn  him  out !  "  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded,  by  which  France 
renounced  her  claim  for  indemnity  from 
China,  while  China  recognized  the  French 
protectorate  over  Tonquin  and  Anam,  April 
3,  1885.  On  July  6,  1885,  the  French  in 
Anam  were  attacked  by  thirty  thousand 
Anamites;  and  on  October  26th  General 
•de  Cour^y  defeated  the  Anamites,  capturing 
their  stronghold. 

On  May  24,  1885,  the  anniversary  of  the 
burial  of  the  Communist  dead,  a  Communist 
riot  broke  out  in  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la 
Chaise,  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of  an  at- 
tempt by  the  police  to  seize  the  red  flags 
•carried  by  the  Communists;  and  a  number 
of  police  and  Anarchists  were  killed  and 
wounded,  but  the  police  were  finally  tri- 
umphant. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  police,  and  passed 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  by 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to  ten. 

In  the  French  elections  of  1885  the  Con- 
servatives gained  ninety-six  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  December  of 
that  year  peace  was  made  between  France 
and  Madagascar,  after  several  French  de- 
feats by  the  Hovas. 

On  December  28, 1885,  the  two  Chambers 
of  the  French  Assembly  in  joint  conven- 
tion, or  Congress,  reelected  M.  Jules  Gr6vy 
President  of  the  French  Republic  for  a  sec- 
ond term  of  seven  years.  M.  Brisson's 
Ministry  resigned,  and  a  new  Ministry  under 
M.  de  Freycinet  was  formed  January  7, 
1886.  In  this  Ministry,  General  Boulanger 
held  the  post  of  Minister  of  War.  His 
policy  was  to  increase  and  reorganize  the 


French  army,  so  as  to  make  it  superior  to 
the  German  army;  and  he  represented  the 
French  sentiment  of  a  desire  for  war  with 
Germany.  His  course  aroused  the  military 
ardor  of  France  and  alarmed  the  German 
government. 

In  June,  1886,  both  Chambers  of  the  As- 
sembly passed  a  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  princes  from  the  country.  The 
Duke  d'Aumale  protested  against  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  French  army.  Prince 
Victor  Napoleon  went  to  Belgium.  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon  went  to  Italy.  Prince  Na- 
poleon, '  *  Plon  Plon, ' '  proceeded  to  Switzer- 
land. Prince  Louis  Napoleon  visited  the 
United  States.  The  Orleans  princes — ^the 
Count  de  Paris,  the  Duke  de  Chartres  and 
the  Duke  d'Aumale — retired  to  England. 
The  Duke  d' Aumale  in  his  will  bequeathed 
his  great  estates  at  Chantilly,  with  all  their 
appurtenances,  works  of  art,  books  and 
revenues,  to  the  French  people,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  property  must  be  preserved  in- 
tact. This  gift  was  valued  at  twenty-five 
million  francs. 

The  Republicans  carried  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven  districts  in  the  elections  for 
Conseilles-Genereaux,  or  Councils-General, 
on  August  I,  1886;  and  the  Conservatives 
carried  four  hundred  and  eleven  districts. 
Second  ballots  were  required  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  districts. 

An  adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties led  to  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Freyci- 
net* s  third  Ministry  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  ministry  under  M.  Goblet,  December 
1 1 ,  1886.  In  consequence  of  a  defeat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Goblet's  Cabinet 
resigned,  whereupon  M.  Rouvier  formed  a 
new  Ministry,  May  27,  1887.  The  warlike 
proclivities  of  General  Boulanger,  who  had 
become  a  great  popular  idol  among  the 
French  people,  alarmed  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  France,  who  desired  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  This  peace  party  desired  to  suppress 
General  Boulanger;  and  the  warlike  general 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Thir- 
teenth French  Army  Corps,  in  order  to  get 
him  away  from  Paris  during  the  anniversary 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  July  14th.    The 
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Boulangists  prepared  for  a  demonstration  on 
ihat  day,  and  shouted  **  Vive  Boulanger  !  " 
But  the  Ministry  suppressed  it,  and  the  day 
passed  oflF  without  any  serious  disturbance. 
General  Boulanger's  plan  was  to  mobilize 
the  French  army  in  Oc^lober,  1887;  and  M. 
Ferron,  the  Minister  of  War  in  M.  Rbuvier's 
Cabinet,  emulated  his  warlike  predecessor. 

The  relations  of  France  and  Germany 
were  strained  in  consequence  of  several  in- 
cidents on  th^  frontier  of  Alsace.  A  French 
official  had  been  enticed  over  the  frontier  by 
German  officials  and  imprisoned  for  com- 
municating with  disaffe<5ted  parties  in  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, but  was  soon  released  by  the 
German  authorities.  Several  months  later 
French  sportsmen  were  fatally  shot  for  in- 
truding on  German  territory,  but  the  German 
government  paid  an  indemnity  to  the  families 
of  the  vi<5lims.  The  Ministry  decided  upon 
the  mobilization  of  the  French  army,  and 
upon  the  dismissal  of  all  Mayors  who  made 
demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  Count  de 
Paris  during  his  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
The  Count  von  Miinster,  the  German  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  protested  against  the  hostile 
tone  of  the  French  Radical  press  toward 
Germany,  especially  one  article  characteriz- 
ing the  count  himself  as  "the  Grand  Master 
of  the  order  of  spies,"  and  describing  the 
whole  German  embassy  as  a  **nest  of  rep- 
tiles." Lord  Lyons,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, also  protested  against  these  violent 
attacks  of  the  Radical  journals  of  France. 
M.  Flourens,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  expressed  his  regret  for  these  hostile 
newspaper  articles. 

Through  the  influence,  courage,  prudence 
and  conservatism  of  President  Jules  Grdvy, 
the  Boulanger  war  party  was  overthrown  in 
1887.  President  Gr^vy  saw  that  France 
was  being  swept  without  sense  or  reason 
into  a  position  in  which  war  with  Germany 
would  have  been  inevitable.  It  required 
great  courage,  firmness  -and  wisdom  on  the 
venerable  President's  part  to  overthrow  the 
hero  and  idol  Boulanger  from  his  place 
of  vantage  in  the  War  Office,  without  excit- 
ing any  dangerous  opposition  to  such  a 
course  on  the  part  of  the  French  people. 


President  Gr^vy  had  been  very  popular 
among  his  countrymen  until  the  fall  of  1887, 
and  had  always  been  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  upright  statesmen  that  France  ever 
had.  *  He  had  always  been  regarded  as 
honest,  safe,  conservative  and  patriotic. 
But  in  Odlober,  1887,  several  scandals  were 
brought  to  light.  General  Caffarel  was 
found  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  corrupt 
pra<5lice  of  selling  army  decorations ;  and 
General  Boulanger,  the  former  Minister  of 
War  and  the  great  popular  favorite,  was 
found  to  be  involved;  as  was  also  M.  Daniel 
Wilson,  President  Gr6vy*sson-in-law.  These 
guilty  parties  were  arrested,  and  the  expos- 
ure of  their  corruption  created  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  the  French  people. 

President  Gr^vy  was  not  involved;  but, 
because  his  son-in-law  was,  he  suddenly  be- 
came so  unpopular  that  his  resignation  was 
generally  insisted  upon.  President  Grevy 
for  some  time  resisted  the  popular  pressure; 
but  he  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  desire 
and  the  desire  of  the  National  Assembly, 
December  2,  1887,  and  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  French  Republic  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  next 
day,  December  3,  1887,  the  two  Chambers 
of  the  Assembly  in  joint  convention,  or 
Congress,  eledled  M.  Sadi-Camot  his  suc- 
cessor. About  six  hundred  votes  were  cast 
for  the  new  President,  who  is  a  grandson  of 
the  famous  M.  Camot,  the  War  Minister 
during  the  great  French  Revolution. 

M.  Rouvier's  Cabinet  resigned  December 
12,  1887,  ^^^  was  succeeded  by  a  new  Min- 
istry under  M.  Tirard;  but  the  Tirard  Min- 
istry was  overthrown  by  an  adverse  vote  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  March  30,  1888, 
and  a  new  Cabinet  was  organized  under  M. 
Floquet. 

On  January  26,  1889,  General  Boulanger 
was  eledled  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  Paris  by  a  majority  of  fifty  thousand, 
and  by  a  plurality  of  eighty  thousand. 
Great  excitement  prevailed  on  the  Boule- 
vards during  the  night,  and  the  Cabinet 
held  a  night  session  to  discuss  the  situation. 
The  Ministry  of  M.  Floquet  was  succeeded 
several  weeks  later  by  a  new  Cabinet  under 
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M.  Tirard,  February  21,  1889.  It  was  feared 
that  General  Boulanger,  encouraged  by  his 
popularity,  might  attempt  a  coup  d'  Stat. 
The  general  received  a  great  ovation  on  his 
way  to  Tours  on  March  17,  1889,  and  he 
made  a  speech  declaring  himself  in  favor  of 
a  republic  without  an  Assembly. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  1889,  General 
Boulanger  was  prosecuted  by  the  govern- 
ment on  charges  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Republic.  Thereupon  he  fled  to  Belgium, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
people.  There  was  great  excitement  in 
Paris.  The  Ministry  decided  to  bring  Bou- 
langer to  trial,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
preferred  charges  of  treason  against  him. 
The  trial  began  before  the  Senate  on  April 
I2th. 

The  Royalists,  Bonapartists  and  Boulan- 
gists  formed  a  coalition  against  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  campaign  of  1889;  but  the 
elecftions,  on  Sunday,  September  22,  1889, 
gave  the  Republicans  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
thus  infli(5ling  a  deadly  blow  at  General 
Boulanger*s  prospedls,  and  for  the  time  at 
least  eflFe(5luall3'  disposing  of  that  dema- 
gogue. Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  Re- 
publicans and  one  hundred  and  fifty -nine 
Opposition  members  were  ele<5led.  Second 
ballots  were  necessary  in  one  hundred  and 
seventy -seven  electoral  districts.  The  elec- 
tions of  General  Boulanger  in  Montmartre 
and  of  Henri  Rochefort  in  Belleville  were 
annulled. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  period  of  the 
Third  French  Republic,  there  had  been  two 
International  Expositions  at  Paris — one  in 
1878,  and  the  other  in  1889. 

SPAIN'S  RECENT  AFFAIRS. 

Spain  has  been  unusually  quiet  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Republic  and  the 
accession  of  King  Alfonso  at  the  beginning 
of  1875.  In  1877  Alfonso  married  Merce- 
des, a  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montpensier,  thus  fulfilling  a  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France.  But 
Mercedes  died  in  the  summer  of  1878  ;  and 
the  following  year  Alfonso  married  Maria 


Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Ferdinand.  Several  attempts, 
upon  the  life  of  Alfonso  were  made  by  So- 
cialists during' the  years  1878  and  1879;  and 
in  August,  1883,  there  was  a  military  upris- 
ing in  favor  of  a  republic  in  Spain,  but  it. 
was  easily  suppressed.  Alfonso  died  on- 
November  25,  1885,  and  the  next  day  Mar- 
shal Serrano  also  died.  Alfonso's  widow^ 
Maria  Christina,  became  regent  for  their 
little  son,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
Spanish  throne  as  Alfonso  XIII. 

GERMANY'S   RECENT  AFFAIRS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  newly  eledled  Ger- 
man Reichstag.  November  17,  1881,  Prince 
Bismarck  read  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
The  Emperor's  speech  created  much  sur- 
prise. The  Liberals  were  disappointed  at 
hi§  ignoring  the  Liberal  majority.  The 
German  people  were  astounded  at  the  gov- 
ernment's arbitrary  policy.  On  January  4^ 
1882,  an  imperial  rescript,  countersigned  by^ 
Prince  Bismarck,  was  addressed  to  the  Prus- 
sian Ministiy,  declaring  the  Emperor's  right 
to  dire(5l  the  government  of  Prussia.  This 
imperial  rescript  was  regarded  as  an  attack 
upon  the  Prussian  constitution,  and  was 
severely  denounced  by  the  Prussian  press. 
The  rescript  created  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  Prussia.  The  Prussian  people 
supported  their  representatives  in  the  Prus- 
sian Landtag.  The  Algemeine  Zeitung  was 
seized  for  characflerizing  the  imperial  rescript 
as  a  coup  d'Siai.  In  a  debate  in  the  Ger-^ 
man  Reichstag  on  the  budget,  January  24, 
1882,  Prince  Bismarck  reiterated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  imperial  rescript,  for  which  he 
was  specially  thanked  by  the  Emperor  Will- 
iam I.  Bismarck's  speech  created  a  great 
uproar  in  the  Reichstag. 

In  1882  and  1883  Prince  Bismarck  en- 
deavored to  make  the  Anti-Socialist  law 
more  stringent,  but  there  was  considerable 
opposition  to  his  tyrannical  repressive  meas- 
ures. 

The  intimacy  of  France  and  Russia,  and 
the  reorganization  and  strengthening  of 
the  French  army  under  the  direcflion  of 
CJeneral  Boulanger,  when  Minister  of  War 
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in  M.  de  Freyciiiefs  third  Cabinet  in  1886, 
greatly  alarmed  Prince  Bismarck  and  his 
fellow  Ministers  in  Germany.  The  German 
Reichstag  rejet^ted  Bismarck's  bill  for  an 
increase  of  the  German  army  on  a  peace 
footing  by  an  additional  force  of  forty- 
one  thousand  men  for  seven  years,  but 
was  willing  to  vote  that  contingent  for  three 
jears.     The  "  man  of  blood  and  iron  "  was 


were  won  from  his  opponents.  When  tbe 
new  Reichstag  convened,  Bismarck  easily 
carried  out  his  policy,  and  the  Reichstag 
readily  voted  the  increase  of  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  tbe  German  army  by  an  addi- 
tion of  forty-one  thousand  men  for  sei'en 
years.  The  German  Minister  of  War  said 
that  both  France  and  Russia  must  be 
watched,  and  expressed  greater  fear  of  the 
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not  to  be  thwarted  in  his  designs;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly dissolved  the  Reichstag,  January 
14,  1887,  and  ordered  new  elet5lions.  These 
«leifiions  were  held  in  February,  1887  ;  and, 
although  Bismarck's  opponents  made  great 
efforts,  the  ele(5tions  resulted  in  a  vidory  for 
the  "Iron  Chancellor,"  who  secured  a 
majority  in  the  new  Reichstag.  The  old 
members  who  sustained  Bismarck's  policy 
"were  generally  reeledted,  while  many  seats 


French  army  than  of  the  Russian  because 
of  France's  superior  system  of  mobilization- 
The  ninetieth  birthday  of  the  Enipercr 
William  I.,  March  22,  1887,  was  gieeledin 
Berlin  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  general 
rejoicings.  In  the  meantime  bis  son  and 
heir, '  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick  ^\'illiil^l. 
was  slowly  dying  of  an  incurable  disease  of 
the  throat.  The  best  medical  skill  w^s 
unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  naladj. 
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The  Emperor  William  I.  died  March  9, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety-one;  and 
the  Crown  Prince  succeeded  him  on  the 
thrones  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 

The  new  Emperor  Frederick  was  doomed 
to  follow  his  illustrious  father  to  the  grave 
in  a  very  short  time.  At  his  accession  his 
disease  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  was  un- 
able to  speak.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
views,  and  desired  that  the  suffrage  be  free 
and  untrammeled,  and  not  subjedl  to  the 
influence  and  pressure  of  the  government. 
His  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment pressure  in  the  eledlions  involved  the 
new  Emperor  in  a  contest  with  Prince  Bis- 
marck, whose  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  policy 
he  had  always  opposed,  and  with  whom  he 
had  never  been  on  pleasant  terms.  Bis- 
marck and  the  entire  German  Ministry 
threatened  to  resign,  and  a  political  crisis 
was  feared. 

To  the  misfortune  of  the  German  people, 
who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  new 
Emperor  on  account  of  his  liberal  political 
views,  his  malady  carried  him  off  after  a 
short  reign  of  three  months,  June  15,  1888  ; 
and  his  son  William  II.  became  King  of 
Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Germany. 

William  II.  did  not  entertain  the  liberal 
political  views  of  his  father,  but  rather  held 
the  ideas  of  his  grandfather  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  favor  of  arbitrary  and  despotic 
government.  He  ancf  the  Iron  Chancellor 
were  therefore  in  perfedl  accord  in  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  the  future.  He  had  no 
love  for  his  mother  Vidloria,  the  daughter 
of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  therefore  san(5lioned  the  harsh  treatment 
which  Bismarck  advised  toward  his  mother, 
the  Empress  Dowager  of  Germany  and 
Princess  Royal  of  England,  who  thus  be- 
came a  virtual  prisoner  in  her  own  palace. 
Some  remarks  which  the  new  Emperor 
made  upon  his  accession  were  not  reassur- 
ing to  his  subjedls,  but  caused  disma}''  and 
alarm  throughout  Germany.  Perceiving 
the  error  which  he  had  thus  made,  he  was 
more  guarded  in  his  expressions  thereafter; 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  be  sov- 
ereign in  fadl  as  well  as  in  name. 


THE  BALKAN  STATES. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  adlion  of 
England  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  diredlion  in 
forcing  the  Porte  to  compel  the  Albanians 
to  surrender  Dulcigno  to  the  Montenegrins 
in  the  fall  of  1880.  In  the  spring  of  1881 
the  Greek  frontier  question  threatened  to 
bring  on  a  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
but  peace  was  preserved  by  the  intervention, 
of  the  Great  Powers. 

On  April  23,  1881,  four  persons,  formerly 
domestic  servants  in  the  Sultan's  palace, 
were  arrested,  charged  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz.  The  four  per- 
sons confessed  that  they  suffocated  the  Sul- 
tan, after  which  they  opened  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  his  arms  to  make  it  appear  that 
he  had  committed  suicide.  Two  ex-palace 
ofl&cers  and  an  ex- War  Minister  were  impli- 
cated. The  preliminary  inquiry  into  the- 
assassination  resulted  in  implicating  twenty 
persons  in  the  crime.  The  trial  ended  in 
the  oonvicflion  of  all  the  accused;  and  all 
were  sentenced  to  death,  June  29,  1881,  ex- 
cept Izzet  Pasha  and  Seyd  Pasha,  who  were 
sentenced  to  ten  years*  penal  servitude.  On 
July  25,  1 88 1,  Midhat  Pasha  and  all  the 
others  sentenced  to  death,  except  the  two* 
adlual  assassins,  Mustapha  the  wrestler  and 
Mustapha  the  gardener,  were  exiled  to  Ara- 
bia; their  death  sentences  having  been  com-^ 
muted  by  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  to  ban- 
ishment for  life. 

Roumania  was  eredled  into  a  kingdom, 
May  22,  1 88 1,  by  the  coronation  of  Prince 
Charles  at  Bucharest  as  King  of  Roumania^ 
with  a  crown  of  steel  manufadlured  from  the 
cannon  captured  from  the  Turks  at  Plevna, 
which  was  placed  upon  His  Majesty's  head 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  Roumanian  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  presence  of 
an  immense  concourse  of  people ;  and  in  the 
evening  the  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

At  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Ser- 
vian Skuptchina,  Prince  Milan  accepted 
the  title  of  King  of  Servia,  March  6,  1882. 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary assented  to  the  elevation  of  Servia  into 
a  kingdom.  King  Milan  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, March  9,  1882,  thanking  the  Europeaq. 
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Powers  for  their  sympathy  toward  Servia, 
and  defining  his  policy. 

The  year  1882  opened  with  a  revolt  in 
Herzegovina  against  Austria-Hungary,  The 
Austro-Hungarian  troops  routed  the  Herze- 
govinian  insurgents  in  numerous  small 
-engagements  during  January.  February, 
March,  April  and  May,  1882.  The  Herze- 
govinian  rebels  were  aided  by  Russian  vol- 
unteers. The  Herzegovinians  established  a 
provisional  government,  but  the  insurrecflion 
was  quelled  in  May,  1882. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
in  1878  had  divided  Turkey's  former  prov- 
ince of  Bulgaria  into  two  semi-independent 
-provinces  —  the  principality  of  Bulgaria, 
north  of  the  Balkans,  to  be  tributary  to 
Turkey,  with  a  Christian  prince  of  its  own 
seledlion;  and  the  province  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia,  south  of  the  Balkans,  subje<5l  to 
Turkey,  with  a  Christian  governor  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sultan.  As  we  have  also 
seen,  the  Bulgarians  chose  a  German  prince, 
Alexander  of  Battenburg,  for  their  ruler. 

The  people  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  had  never  been  satisfied  with  their 
political  separation  as  arranged  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin;  and  on  September  18,  1885,  a 
sudden  revolution  at  Philippopolis,  the  cap- 
ital of  Eastern  Roumelia,  made  a  prisoner 
of  the  governor  of  that  province,  and 
brought  about  a  de  faHo  union  of  Eastern 
Roumelia  with  Bulgaria,  with  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  both  provinces.  This  plain 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  at  once 
reopened  the  Eastern  question.  The  Six 
Great  European  Powers  virtually  acquiesced 
in  the  Bulgarian-Eastern  Roumelian  union; 
but  Turkey  demanded  the  enforcement  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  while  Servia  and 
Greece  also  demanded  the  enforcement  of 
that  treaty  or  an  extension  of  their  own  re- 
speclive  territories  at  the  expense  of  both 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Turkey  and  Bul- 
garia armed  against  each  other,  and  Servia 
and  Greece  armed  against  both  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria;  while  the  Six  Great  European 
Powers  endeavored  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  a  conference  of  their  ambassadors 
at  Constantinople  in  O(5lober,  1885. 


Servia  and  Greece  had  never  been  satis- 
fied with  the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Six  Great  European  Powers  in  the  Treat)- 
of  Berlin.  Servia  always  regarded  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Bulgaria,  embracing  the 
strong  fortress  of  Widdin  and  the  present 
Bulgarian  capital,  Sophia,  as  rightfully  a 
part  of  Servian  territory,  because  it  belonged 
to  Old  Servia  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
Servia  was  a  great  independent  kingdom. 
Servia  also  demanded  the  extension  of  her 
territory  southward,  so  as  to  embrace  all 
that  had  once  belonged  to  the  Old  Servian 
kingdom,  and  as  a  set-oflF  to  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  Bulgarian  territory  by  the  union 
of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria,  as 
brought  about  by  the  violation  of  the  Treat}' 
of  Berlin  by  the  Bulgarian-Eastern  Roume- 
lian revolution  of  September  18,  1885. 

Servia  accordingly  waged  war  on  Bul- 
garia about  the  middle  of  Odiober,  1885. 
King  Milan  of  Servia  was  obliged  to  assume 
this  aggressive  attitude  in  order  to  save  his 
crown,  as  any  failure  on  his  part  to  satisfy 
the  martial  ardor  of  his  subje<5ls  would  have 
resulted  in  his  dethronement  by  a  popular 
revolution  at  Belgrade.  Prince  Alexander 
of  Bulgaria  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  with 
Servia,  and  desired  to  unite  with  the  King 
of  Servia  in  a  war  against  the  Turks.  But 
Servia  was  aggressive  and  firm  in  her  atti- 
tude, demanding  either  a  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  or  an  extension  of  Servian  ter- 
ritory. 

The  Servians  are  far  superior  to  the  Bul- 
garians as  a  military  people.  The  Ser\iaD 
army  numbered  about  one  hundred  anr. 
seventy  thousand  men ;  while  the  united 
armies  of  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumeha 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-fi^^ 
thousand  men,  far  inferior  in  valor  and  dis- 
cipline to  the  Servians. 

The  Servian  armies  invaded  Bulgaria  i** 
several  points  November  14,  1885,  and  ad- 
vanced on  Sophia  and  Widdin.  There  \v"^> 
constant  fighting  for  six  days,  November 
14-19,  1885,  during  the  first  four  of  vrhic- 
the  Servian  armies  under  King  Milan  ^^'^ 
victorious.      The    Bulgarian  army  in  the 
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Widdin  distri<5l  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
the    Servians    were  rapidly    marching    on 
Sophia,  the  Bulgarian  capital;  but  the  tide 
of  victory  soon  turned,  and  the  Bulgarians 
under  Prince  Alexander  repulsed  the  Ser- 
vians at  Slevnitza  and  recaptured  Bresnik, 
November  18  and  19,  1885.     These  unex- 
pe(5led   Servian  reverses  created   alarm   at 
Belgrade,  the  Servian  capital,  and  exposed 
Servia  to  a  Bulgarian  invasion,  as  the  whole 
Servian   army   was  in   full  retreat.       The 
tables  were  thus  completely  turned.     The 
■Servians  were   now  on  the  defensive,   and 
King  Milan  was  fighting  for  his    throne. 
The  Great  Powers  proposed  an  armistice, 
and  King  Milan  sued  for  peace;  but  Prince 
Alexander    refused    to    treat    until  Servia 
agreed  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  to  Bulgaria. 
An  armistice  was  concluded  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Great  Powers;   but  Servia  re- 
je(5led  Bulgaria's  terms  of  peace,  and  hostili- 
ties were   renewed  in   December.     After  a 
long  and  desperate  engagement,  the  Servi- 
ans captured  the  town  of  Veliki-Izor  from 
the  Bulgarians,   December  12,   1885.     The 
mediation    of    the    Great     Powers     again 
brought  on  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which 
led  to  a  treaty  of  peace. 

In  the  fall  of  1886  the  irrepressible  East- 
ern question  again  came  to  the  front  in  gen- 
eral European  politics,  and  the  unsettled 
East  again  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
European  public.  Although  Russia  brought 
about  the  disintegration  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  by  the  absolute  independence  of 
Servia,  Roumania  and  Montenegro  and  the 
semi-independence  of  Bulgaria  and  East- 
ern Roumelia,  she  desired  all  these  pretty 
states  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  to  be  sub- 
servient to  her  wishes,  and  not  to  thwart 
her  in  anywise  in  her  ultimate  designs  upon 
Constantinople  and  the  dominion  of  the  en- 
tire Balkan  peninsula.  Bulgaria,  Roumania 
and  Servia,  since  their  liberation  from  Turk- 
ish rule,  have  shown  themselves  as  deter- 
mined to  be  as  free  of  Russian  didlation  and 
arrogance  as  they  had  been  to  be  free  of  the 
Ottoman  yoke. 

Inharmonious  relations  had   for  several 
3'ears  existed  between  Russia  and  Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria's  aims  were  in  the  way  of  Rus- 
sia's designs.  Prince  Alexander  of  Bul- 
garia had  in  every  way  shown  hi  inself  to  be 
an  able  and  high  spirited  ruler,  and  had 
won  the  affedlions  of  the  great  majority  of 
his  subje(5ls.  Although  he  ultimately  failed 
in  his  design  for  the  complete  union  of  Bul- 
garia and  Eastern  Roumelia  in  1885,  and 
had  to  content  himself  with  the  governor- 
ship of  Eastern  Roumelia,  through  the  op- 
position of  Turkey,  Russia  and  the  other 
Great  European  Powers,  which  would  not 
consent  to  have  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  thus 
torn  to  pieces,  he  added  immensely  to  his 
own  prestige  as  a  ruler  and  to  that  of 
Bulgaria  as  a  state  by  his  military  vi<flories 
over  the  Servian  invaders  of  his  dominions 
in  the  fall  of  1885. 

Russia  never  forgave  Prince  Alexander  for 
his  independent  spirit  and  his  refusal  to  be 
the  mere  puppet  of  Russia  in  her  ambitious 
designs,  and  for  that  reason  Russia  earnestly 
desired  and  insidiously  endeavored  to  en- 
compass his  overthrow.  His  dismissal  of 
the  Russian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  army 
gave  mortal  offense  to  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment, and  made  him  the  vidlim  of  a  Russian 
plot. 

Prince  Alexander  was  compelled  to  abdi- 
cate in  the  night,  in  consequence  of  a  pro- 
Russian  conspiracy  in  his  army,  brought 
about  by  the  intrigues  and  the  secret  insti- 
gation of  General  Kaulbars,  the  Russian 
agent  in  Bulgaria;  the  prince's  palace  at 
Sophia  having  been  invaded  by  his  enemies 
at  midnight,  August  19-20,  1886.  The 
prince  was  escorted  to  the  frontier,  and  the 
conspirators  formed  a  provisional  govern- 
ment with  the  support  of  the  Russian  agent; 
but  this  pro-Russian  military  conspiracy 
totally  failed,  because  of  the  steadfast  loy- 
alty of  the  Bulgarians  to  Prince  Alexander. 

This  sudden  revolution  produced  a  reac- 
tion in  his  favor,  and  the  greater  part  of  his 
subjedls  and  soldiers  declared  their  determi- 
nation to  fight  for  their  deposed  prince.  The 
provisional  government  established  at  Sophia 
by  the  friends  of  Russia  in  the  Bulgarian 
army  was  overthrown,  and  the  leading  mili- 
tary conspirators  were  court-martialed  and 
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sentenced  to  military  execution,  August  25, 
1886.  This  sudden  readlion  and  counter- 
revolution in  Prince  Alexander's  favor 
showed  that  the  military  conspirators  had 
reckoned  without  their  host,  and  the  prince 
returned  to  Bulgaria  amid  the  enthusiastic 
greetings  of  his  loyal  subje(5ls. 

The  interference  of  General  Kaulbars, 
the  Russian  agent  in  Bulgaria,  prevented 
the  punishment  of  the  conspirators  who  had 
kidnapped  and  deposed  Prince  Alexander. 
The  independent  spirit  of  the  Bulgarian 
people,  as  shown  in  their  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion  to  their  prince,  angered  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Russia;  and  Prince  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  abdicate  the  Bulgarian  throne, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Russian  Auto- 
crat, although  the  prince  possessed  the  en- 
thusiastic and  devoted  support  of  his  sub- 
jecfls,  August  30,  1886.  He  departed  to  his 
native  home  in  Germany,  and  a  regency 
was  appointed  by  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje 
until  a  new  prince  could  be  elecfted. 

The  insignificance  of  the  pro;Russian 
party  in  Bulgaria  was  shown  by  the  Bul- 
garian elections  on  Odlober  12,  1886,  when 
the  Bulgarian  Ministry  was  sustained  by  an 
immense  majority  of  the  Bulgarian  people, 
who  reeledled  a  new  assembly,  or  Sobranje, 
with  a  large  anti- Russian  majority.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  But  the  Bulgarian  people  were  de- 
termined to  preserve  their  national  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Czar  Alexander  III.  desired  the  elec- 
tion of  Prince  Nicholas  of  Mingrelia  as  Prince 
of  Bulgaria,  but  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje 
and  people  refused  to  accept  him.  On  July 
7,  1887,  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje  elec5led 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  as 
Prince  of  Bulgaria;  and  that  prince  accepted 
the  new  dignity,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests and  remonstrances  of  Russia.  Prince 
Ferdinand  arrived  at  the  Bulgarian  capital 
in  August,  1887,  and  was  welcomed  with  en- 
thusiasm by  his  new  subjects.  Hiselecflion 
was  confirmed  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Russia  was  very  angry,  and  proposed  to 
Turkey  a  joint  Russo-Turkish  occupation 
of  Bulgaria.     Russia  also  appealed  to  the 


other  Great  Powers,  and  sofcght  to  prevent 
the  legalization  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  acts. 
The  new  prince's  throne  was  thus  ver>- 
shaky  at  first,  and  Bulgaria  appealed  to 
Turkey  for  aid  in  case  of  a  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  On  September  2,  1887,  a 
new  Ministry  under  M.  Stambuloff  was 
formed  in  Bulgaria.  Prince  Ferdinand's 
candidates  were  everywhere  chosen  to  the 
Sobranje  in  the  eledlions  held  on  Oclober  9, 
1887,  thus  showing  that  he  was  sustained 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 
On  March  6,  1889,  King  Milan  of  Servia, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  divorced 
from  his  queen,  Natalie,  abdicated  his  throne 
in  favor  of  his  little  son,  Alexander  L. 
and  appointed  a  regency  under  M.  Ristitch, 
his  Prime  Minister,  to  condudl  the  govern- 
ment during  the  little  king's  minority. 

EVENTS   IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

In   tl^e   meantime  a  Russian  expedition 
under    General    Lomakin    was     operating 
against  the  Turkomans  in  Central  Asia;  and 
on  August  28,    1880,    this  expedition  met 
with  a  disastrous  repulse  in  a  desperate  at- 
tack on   the  Tekke- Turkomans  at   Geok- 
Tepe.     In  March,  1880,  General  Skobeltff 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Russian  ex- 
pedition against  the  Tekke-Turkomans.    In 
July,   1880,  General  Skobeleff  started  on  a 
reconnoissance   against  the    Tekke-Turko- 
mans, and  destroyed  provision  stores  ne^r 
Geok-Tepe.     After  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful reconnoissance  of  nine  days  with  the 
Tekke-Turkomans,  July  13-22,   1880,  Gen- 
eral Skobeleff   gained  signal    advantages;. 
On  December  24,  1880,  the  Russians  under 
General  Skobeleff   were    repulsed   by    the 
Tekke-Turkomans  near  Geok-Tepe;  but  on 
January  4,  1881,  General  Skobeleff  defeated 
the  Tekke-Turkomans  in  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement; and  in  April,  1881,  the  Ttkke- 
Turkomans  submitted,  and  General  Skobe- 
leff's  expedition  ended. 

In  the  summer  of  188 1  civil  war  broke  out 
in  Afghanistan,  caused  by  Aj'oob  KhanV 
endeavor  to  wrest  the  Afghan  throne  froc 
the  Ameer  Abdur  Rahman  Khan.  On  July 
27,  1881,  Ayoob  Khan  totally  defeated  the 
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Ameer,  who  lost  all  his  baggage  and  cannon. 
Grave  complications  were  feared,  and  the 
British  Indian  government  was  greatly 
alarmed,  but  the  Ameer  soon  retrieved  his 
lost  fortunes.  The  civil  war  in  Afghanistan 
was  ended  by  the  capture  of  Herat  by  the 
Ameer's  army  after  a  battle  with  Ay 00b 
Khan's  insurgent  force,  in  September,  1881. 
In  1887  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Afghanis- 
tan at  the  secret  instigation  of  Russia;  and 
the  Ameer  was  several  times  defeated,  but 
he  afterward  gained  several  great  vicSlories 
and  triumphed  over  the  rebels. 

EVENTS  IN  AFRICA. 

Since  1884  the  diflFerent  European  nations 

have  been  seeking  to  extend  their  power  and 

influence  in  Africa.     Germany  extended  her 

trade  in  Eastern  Africa  by  treaties  with  the 

Sultan  of  Zanzibar  in  1884  ^^'^  1S85,  and 

also  enlarged  her  trade  and  influence  on  the 

coast  of  Western  Africa.     Late  in  1884  the 

Congo  Free  State  >was  established  by  the 

European  Powers,  and  the  King  of  Belgium 

was  placed  at  its  head.     Within  the  last 

eighteen    years  the    American   Henry  M. 

Stanley   has  been  making  explorations  in 

Africa. 


The  British  and  Egyptians  were  still 
fighting  the  followers  of  the  dead  El  Mahdi 
on  the  Upper  Nile,  who  were  led  by  a  new 
Mahdi.  Osman  Digma  was  defeated  by  the 
Abyssinians  in  1887.  In  the  meantime 
Italy,  England's  ally,  had  taken  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Mahdi' s  followers  and  had 
landed  troops  at  Massowah,  on  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Italians  were  defeated  by  the  Abyssini- 
ans, who  then  besieged  Massowah,  Febru- 
arj^  1887.  'The  Italians  blockaded  the  coast 
of  Abyssinia,  and  the  Italian  government 
sent  an  expedition  to  relieve  the  garrison  of 
Massowah.  Italy  had  in  the  meantime  an- 
nexed Massowah,  with  the  approval  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  meantime  Emin  Bey,  the 
governor  of  Egypt's  equatorial  province, 
was  in  a  perilous  position  in  the  midst  of 
hostile  natives.  With  the  approval  of  the 
British  government,  Mr.  Stanley  led  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Emin  Bey;  and  the 
Egyptian  government  aided  this  expedition. 
The  British  and  Egyptian  forces  defeated 
the  Mahdists  at  Suakim,  December  20,  1888, 
driving  them  from  their  intrenchments. 
Emin  Bey  defeated  six  thousand  Mahdists 
in  1889.  King  John  of  Abyssinia  was  killed 
in  battle  with  the  Mahdists  at  Metemneh. 
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EXICO,  or  New  Spain,  and 
South  America,  during  the 
three  centuries  that  they  were 
dependencies  of  Spain,  were 
to  a  great  extent  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  most  exclusive 
policy  -was  pursued  by  Spain  toward  her 
American  colonies.  No  foreigners,  except 
such  as  desired  to  make  discoveries  in  natu- 
ral history,  were  permitted  to  travel  in  Span- 
ish America,  and  then  only  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  was 
crippled  by  the  most  severe  restri<5lions,  and 
most  of  the  wealth  of  the  colonies  flowed 
into  the  mother  country.  The  Spanish 
5— lll.-U.  H. 


Americans  were  taught  to  look  upon  Spain 
as  the  mother  of  nations.  The  condition 
of  the  Creoles  and  Indians  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica was  the  most  deplorable  imaginable. 
The  natives  were  the  vidlims  of  the  most 
cruel  oppression ;  being  forced  to  work  in 
the  mines,  where  many  of  them  perished. 
The  influence  of  priestcraft  and  Jesuitism 
contributed  to  keep  the  inhabitants  of  Span- 
ish America  in  intelle(5lual  darkness,  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  enabled  Spain  to 
uphold  her  dominion  in  Spanish  America 
for  three  centuries.  The  condition  of  the 
Spanish  Americans  was  far  worse  than  that 
of  the  Anglo-Americans,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  former  the  intelledl  was  enslaved.     In 
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1780  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised  in 
Peru  by  Tupac  Amaru,  a  descendant  of  the 
Incas,  who  endeavored  to  restore  his  coun- 
try's independence  ;  but,  after  a  bloody 
struggle  of  two  years,  the  insurredlion  was 
suppressed,  and  Tupac  Amaru  was  put  to  a 
cruel  death,  his  body  being  drawn  in  quar- 
ters by  horses. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican Revolution  had  its  origin  in  Europe. 
When  intelligence  of  the  dethronement  of 
the  legitimate  royal  family  of  Spain,  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I. , reached  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, in  1808,  the  inhabitants  there,  who 
since  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  had 
been  loyal  to  Spain,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
patriots  of  Spain,  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  French  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, and  in  defense  of  their  rightful  sover- 
eign, Ferdinand  VII.  The  Spanish  Amer- 
icans also  took  up  arms  for  Ferdinand  VII., 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Spanish  Amer- 
ica from  being  placed  under  the  dominion 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  so-called  King  of 
Spain;  and  they  prepared  to  resist  the  vice- 
roys, who,  in  order  to  retain  their  offices, 
for  the  most  part  sided  with  the  French  and 
acquiesced  in  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon. 
But  the  motives  of  the  Spanish  Americans 
were  misunderstood  by  the  Provisional  Junta 
in  Spain,  which  sent  out  armies  for  their  sub- 
jugation, and  which  by  its  tyranny  soon 
alienated  the  Spanish  American  colonies 
from  the  mother  country;  and  the  struggle 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  war  for  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Americans. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO. 

In  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  all  offices  were 
in  the  possession  of  European  Spaniards; 
while  the  Creoles,  or  native  inhabitants, 
were  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  allowed 
the  Creoles  a  share  in  the  government,  in 
order  to  secure  their  support  to  Ferdinand 
VII.,  the  lawful  King  of  Spain.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  provincial 
court  of  the  Audiencia,  which,  siding  with 
the  European  Spaniards,  seized  and  impris- 
oned the  Viceroy,  and  again  deprived  the 


Mexican  Creoles  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. These  arbitrary  proceedings  in- 
creased the  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the 
Creoles  toward  the  European  Spaniards. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1810,  the  Rev- 
olution in  Mexico  was  begun,  in  the  little 
town  of  Dolores,  by  a  priest  named  Hidalgo. 
The  insurre<5lion  spread  with  wonderful  ra- 
pidity, and  Hidalgo  soon  had  one  hundred 
thousand  men  under  arms.  With  this  im- 
mense force,  Hidalgo  advanced  toward  the 
city  of  Mexico  and  gained  some  vi<flories, 
but  soon  made  a  hasty  and  unaccountable 
retreat. 

Hidalgo  gained  some  vi<5lories  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  18 10,  but  tar- 
nished his  glory  by  his  atrocities.  The 
number  of  Spaniards  put  to  death  by  his 
orders  amounted  to  several  thousand.  After 
being  several  times  defeated,  Hidalgo  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  shot  by  order 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  July,  iSii. 
After  the  death  of  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  a  war- 
like priest,  who  was  as  generous  as  brave, 
gained  many  brilliant  viAories  over  the 
Spaniards,  during  the  years  181 1  and  1S12: 
but  he  was  defeated,  captured  and  shot  in 
1813. 

In  18 1 3  a  Congress  which  assembled  at 
Chilpanzingo  declared  Mexico  an  independ- 
ent nation.  Various  partisan  leaders,  such 
as  Vidloria,  Bravo,  Guerrero,  Teran,  Rayon 
and  Torres,  carried  on  a  guerrilla  warfare 
against  the  royalists  until  18 19,  when  the 
patriots  were  defeated,  and  Spanish  author- 
ity was  temporarily  reestablished  in  Mexico. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1821,  Don  An- 
gustin  Iturbide,  who  had  previously  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  proclaimed 
the  celebrated  Plan  of  Iguala^  which  de 
clared  Mexico  independent  of  Spain,  its  gov-  I 
emment  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  its 
religion  Roman  Catholic,  while  all  Mexi- 
cans who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  ot' 
independence  were  invested  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  After  a  feeble  resistance  oc 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  Spanish  authorin 
was  overthrown,  and  Mexico  became  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  1821,  the  Mex- 
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lean  capital  was  entered  in  triumph  by  Itur- 
bide.    A  Congress  which  was  assembled  in 
1822  elevated  Iturbide  to  the  dignity  of  Eni' 
peror  of  Mexico  with  the  title  of  AuGUS- 
TiN  I.     Soon  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Congress.    Iturbide  ended 
the  dispute  by  dissolving  the  Congress;  but 
his  arbitrary  condudl  produced  a  revolution 
which  resulted  in  compelling  him  to  abdi- 
cate his  crown  and  to  flee  from  the  country, 
May,  1823.     He  retired  to  Europe,  but  re- 
turned to  Mexico  in  February,  1824;  and, 
after  making  a  fruitless  effort  to  regain  his 
former  power,  he  was  shot  by  order  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas. 

After  the  overthrow  and  flight  of  Itur- 
bide, in  1823,  a  Congress  was  convened,  and 
a  new  constitution  was  established,  by  which 
Mexico  became  a  federal  republic.     This 
Federal  Constitution,  which  was  somewhat 
modeled  after  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States    of   America,   declared    the    United 
States  of  Mexico  a  federal  republic,  and  di- 
vided   the  government  into  three  depart- 
ments— legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 
The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  Na- 
tional Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives;  the  Senate  to 
be   composed  of  two  members  from  each 
State,  eledled  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
the  Legislatures  of  the  States;  and  the  House 
of   Representatives  to  consist  of  members 
-elecSled  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  several  States.     The  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  President,  who,  with 
•Si  Vice  President,  was  to  be  eledled  by  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  Mexican  States 
for  a  term  of  four  years.    The  President  was 
to  be  a  Mexican  bom,  and  thirty-five  years 
of  age.    The  judicial  power  was  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  eleven  Judges 
^nd  one  Attorney-General,  who  were  to  be 
^ledled  by  the  State  Legislatures,  and  who 
were  not  to  be  removed  except  in  cases  spec- 
ified by  law.   With  many  excellent  features, 
this  constitution  did  not  provide  for  trial  by 
jury;  and  it  declared  the  religion  of  Mexico 
to    be  perpetually    the   '*  Roman   Catholic 
Apostolic,"  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  re- 
ligious systems. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

In  August,  1809,  a  junta  was  established 
at  Quito  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
The  junta  was  suppressed  by  the  viceroy  of 
New  Grenada;  and,  on  the  2d  of  August^ 
1810,  about  three  hundred  of  the  support- 
ers of  the  junta  were  treacherously  massa- 
cred by  the  royalist  troops.  During  the 
same  year,  1810,  a  junta  was  established 
at  Caraccas,  where  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  promulgated.  Caraccas  was 
blockaded  by  order  of  the  regency  of  Spain. 
In  their  condu(Sl,  the  colonists  were  a(5ling 
in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  various  juntas  in  Spain» 
and  to  the  French,  who  had  almost  subdued 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  While  the  war  was 
raging  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Spanish 
troops  were  sent  to  America  to  reduce  the 
colonists  to  submission.  A  sanguinary  war 
of  twelve  years*  duration  desolated  New 
Grenada,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  which 
three  provinces  were  soon  united  with  the 
title  of  Colombia.  In  the  course  of  this 
war  the  most  shocking  atrocities  were  per- 
petrated by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Colombians,  provoked  at  the  tyranny 
of  the  mother  country,  now  resolved  upon 
a  political  separation  from  Spain;  and  on 
the  5th  of  July,  181 1,  a  Congress  assembled 
at  Caraccas  declared  Venezuela  independent 
of  Spain.  Soon  afterward  the  provinces 
composing  New  Grenada  declared  their  in- 
dependence; and  their  example  was  followed 
by  Mexico,  in  1813,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
1 8 16.  Still  Spain  blindly  persisted  in  her 
despotic  course  until  her  American  colonies 
were  lost  to  her  forever.  Napoleon  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  the  cause  of  Spanish 
American  independence,  with  the  view  of 
strengthening  themselves  in  Spain. 

A  frightful  conspiracy  against  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Venezuela  was  sup- 
pressed in  1 8 10.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
in  Venezuela  in  181 2.  A  junta  which  had 
been  established  in  Bogota,  in  July.  1810, 
gave  place  to  a  congress  which  conduced 
the  affairs  of  the  Revolution.  A  junta  had 
been  formed  at  Popayau  and  Santa  Martha. 
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A  junta  had  been  established  at  Carthagena 
in  1810.  The  various  provinces,  adling  sep- 
arately from  their  federal  governments,  and 
often  at  war  with  them,  prosecuted  the 
war  against  the  royalists  with  vigor.  The 
royalists  in  Popayan,  after  defeating  the 
patriots,  were  themselves  defeated. 

The  earthquake  in  Venezuela  in  March, 
1812,  which  destroyed  Caraccas,  greatly  in- 
jured the  cause  of  the  Revolution;  as  many 
of  the  patriots,  believing  the  earthquake  to 
be  a  punishment  infli<5led  upon  them  from 
Heaven  for  their  rebellious  condu<5l,  joined 
the  royal  cause.  Space  will  not  permit  us 
to  give  an  account  of  the  many  confli<5ls  be- 
tween the  Colombians  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  changes  of  government  and  civil 
wars  among  the  Colombians  themselves, 
while  struggling  for  freedom  against  their 
common  enemy. 

After  the  earthquake  at  Caraccas  that  city 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  reestab- 
lished their  authority  in  Venezuela,  and  who 
filled  the  dungeons  of  Puerto  Cabello  with 
the  defeated  patriots.  The  resistance  to 
Spanish  power  was  renewed  in  Venezuela  by 
the  illustrious  Simon  Bolivar,  who  soon  de- 
feated the  Spaniards  and  liberated  Ven- 
ezuela from  their  yoke.  The  royalists  then 
armed  the  slaves  against  the  patriots ;  and 
the  war  was  renewed  with  vigor  and  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  patriots,  who,  under 
Bolivar,  gained  the  battle  of  Carabobo  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1814;  but  soon  afterward 
Bolivar  was  defeated  at  La  Puerta,  and  the 
royalists  recovered  Venezuela. 

In  1 8 14  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  was 
overthrown  in  Europe  by  the  allied  Powers, 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  came  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Spain.  The  tyran- 
nical measures  of  Ferdinand  toward  the 
rebellious  Americans  rendered  forever  im- 
possible all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies.  The  patri- 
ots greatly  weakened  their  cause  by  their 
internal  dissensions.  When  the  province  of 
Cundinamarca  refused  to  join  the  Colombian 
confederacy,  the  Colombian  Congress  re- 
sorted to  military  force,  and  sent  General 
Bolivar  with  an  army  to  compel  Cundina- 


marca to  unite  with  the  other  provinces  of 
Colombia.  Bolivar  compelled  the  city  of 
Bogota,  the  capitol  of  Cundinamarca,  to 
surrender;  whereupon  the  rebellious  prov- 
ince was  obliged  to  join  the  confederation. 

In  1 815  a  Spanish  arm}'  under  the  brutal 
Morillo  arrived  from  Cadiz,  conquered 
the  island  of  Margarita  on  the  Colombian 
coast,  and  captured  the  city  of  Carthagena, 
General  Bolivar  again  attempted  to  liberate 
Venezuela,  but  he  was  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  the  province ;  and  the 
Spaniards  under  General  Morillo  conquered 
New  Grenada,  captured  Bogota,  and  mas- 
sacred many  of  the  patriots.  On  the  5th  of 
April,  1817,  the  city  of  Barcelona,  in  Ven- 
ezuela, was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  after 
a  furious  assault ;  but  soon  afterward  the 
Colombian  army  under  Generals  Bolivar 
and  Piar  took  the  town  of  Angostura,  in 
Guiana;  and  Morillo  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  which  had 
again  revolted. 

On  the  i6th  of  Odlober,  1817,  General 
Piar,  who  had  fought  bravely  for  freedom 
in  Colombia,  having  been  dete<5led  in  a  con- 
spiracy for  obtaining  the  supreme  power, 
was  executed.  The  patriots  now  received 
assistance  from  enthusiastic  individuals  from 
Great  Britain,  who  joined  the  Colombian 
armies  and  fought  heroically  for  freedom  in 
Colombia.  Patriotic  persons  from  the  United 
States  also  aided  the  Colombians. 

General  Bolivar,  after  marching  his  army 
into  New  Grenada,  gained  the  most  brilliant 
viAory  of  the  whole  war  in  the  battle  of 
Boyaca,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1819.  Soon 
afterward  Bolivar  entered  Bogota,  where  be 
established  a  provisional  government  for 
New  Grenada,  after  which  he  entered  Vene- 
zuela. On  the  17th  of  December.  1819,  the 
Congress  sitting  at  Angostura  passed  the 
fundamental  law  which  united  New  Gren- 
ada and  Venezuela  into  one  state  with 
the  title  of  the  Republic  of  ColomhiA. 
General  McGregor,  with  a  patriot  force, 
after  taking  Puerto  Cabello,  was  defeated 
by  the  royalists.  The  army  and  navy  of 
Colombia  captured  Rio  de  la  Hacba  in 
April,   1820.     An  armistice  was  now  00c- 
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eluded,  and  General  Morillo  was  succeeded 
in  command  of  the  Spanish  army  by  General 
Morales. 

The  patriots  captured  Coro  on  the  nth 
of  May,  182 1 ;  and  on  the  24th  of  June  of 
the  same  year  Bolivar  defeated  the  Span- 
iards  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo.  The  Con- 
gress of  New  Grenada,  which  shortly  after 
convened  at  Cucuta,  ratified  the  union  with 
Venezuela.  A.  Spanish  flotilla  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
June,  1 82 1,  by  the  Colombian  squadron 
under  Admiral  Biron,  who  compelled  the 
city  of  Carthagena  to  capitulate  on  the  23d 
of  September  of  the  same  year,  1821. 

On  the  ist  of  June,  1822,  the  Colombians 
under  General  Sucre  defeated  the  Spaniards 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Pinchincha,  which 
liberated  Quito,  or  Ecuador,  from  Spanish 
authority.  The  Colombian  squadron  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  flotilla  in  Lake  Mara- 
caybo  on  the  23d  of  'July,  1823,  and  cap- 
tured the  town  of  Maracaybo  with  the 
Spanish  army  under  General  Morales. 

Finally  the  long  war  was  closed  and  the 
independence  of  Colombia  secured  by  the 
surrender  of  Puerto  Cabello  to  the  patriots, 
in  the  beginning  of  December,  1823.  The 
United  States  had  already  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  Colombia  in  1822.  In 
1824  Bolivar  marched  into  Peru;  and  a  part 
of  his  army  under  General  Sucre  gained  the 
battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  put  an  end  to 
Spanish  power  in  America. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  LA   PLATA. 

The  news  of  the  dethronement  of  the  legit- 
itnate  King  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  and  the 
rise  of  the  Spanish  people  against  the  usur- 
pation of  the  Bonapartes,  occasioned  popular 
movements  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Revolu- 
tion in  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  provinces  of 
La  Plata,  began  on  the  25th  of  May,  1810, 
Tvhen  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  estab- 
lished a  provisional  junta.  In  March,  1811, 
a  new  junta  was  appointed.  The  Spaniards 
of  Monte  Video  were  opposed  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  sent  an  array  against  Buenos 
Ayres;  and  war  was  commenced. 

The  royalists  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  de- 


feated; and  a  revolt  was  inaugurated  in  the 
Banda  Oriental^  of  which  Monte  Video  was 
the  capital.  The  patriots  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
like  those  of  all  other  parts  of  Spanish 
America,  soon  quarreled  among  themselves; 
and  for  ten  years,  while  prosecuting  the  war 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Upper  Peru  and 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayres  was  distra(5led  by  nu-  , 
merous  revolutions  and  civil  wars. 

The  Banda  Oriental,  with  Artigas  at  its 
head,  was  often  at  war  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  with  the  Brazilians,  who  claimed  its 
territory.  Paraguay  became  independent  in 
181 2,  with  Dr.  Francia  as  Di<5lator. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  a  Congress  at 
Buenos  Ayres  declared  the  confederated 
provinces  of  the  La  Plata  independent  of 
Spain.  Civil  war  and  anarchy  continued  in 
the  province  until  1821,  when  a  period  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity  returned.  In 
1829  Spain  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  La  Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Republic. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  as  it  was  called  at 
the  time,  was  the  first  of  the  Spanish  Amer- 
ican colonies  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
despotism  of  Old  Spain.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1809,  the  citizens  of  the  wealthy 
and  enterprising  city  of  La  Paz  established  a 
provisional  junta.  The  city  of  La  Paz 
was  attacked  by  the  royalists  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and,  after  a  heroic  defense,  was 
forced  to  surrender,  when  many  of  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  suffered  death  on  the 
scaffold.  The  people  of  La  Paz  revolted  a 
second  time,  but  were  again  subdued.  The 
neighboring  cities  of  Cochabamba  and  Po- 
tosi,  which  had  also  risen  in  insurre(5lion. 
were  likewise  reduced. 

The  bloody  war  between  the  patriots  and 
the  royalists  in  Upper  Peru  continued  with 
various  success  until  the  close  of  1824,  when 
the  memorable  battle  of  Ayacucho  put  an 
end  to  Spanish  authority  in  South  America, 
and  Upper  Peru  became  an  independent  re- 
public, and  was  named  Bolivia,  in  honor  of 
the  great  Colombian  President  and  Di<5lator, 
General  Simon  Bolivar,  who  framed  a  con- 
stitution for  the  Republic. 
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THE  REVOLUTION  IN  CHILI. 

« 

The  revolutionary  movement  in  Chili  be- 
gan in  July,  1810,  when  the  people  of  Santi- 
ago deposed  their  Captain-General  and  put 
another  in  his  place.  A  junta  was  formed, 
which  assembled  a  Congress  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Disturbances 
took  place  in  181 1,  which  resulted  in  the 
exile  of  the  opponents  of  the  Revolution. 
The  three  ambitious  brothers  named  Car- 
rera  soon  overthrew  the  Congress,  and  took 
the  government  of  Chili  into  their  own 
hands.  In  181 2  a  Spanish  army  invaded 
Chili  from  Peru ;  and,  through  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Chilian  leaders,  O'Higgins  and 
the  Carreras,  the  authority  of  the  royalists 
was  reestablished  in  Chili. 

In  181 7  the  struggling  Chilians  found  a 
deliverer  in  the  valiant  and  patriotic  San 
Martin,  who,  after  crossing  the  Andes  from 
Buenos  Ayres  at  the  head  of  a  patriot 
army,  overthrew  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle 
of  Chacabaco,  which  was  fought  on  the  12th 
of  February,  181 7,  and  which  gave  inde- 
pendence to  Chili.  The  Spaniards  recon- 
quered Chili;  but  their  power  was  hopelessly 
broken,  and  the  independence  of  Chili  per- 
manently secured,  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Maypu,  fought  on  the  5th  of  April,  18 18. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  PERU. 

Peru,  the  land  of  the  Incas,  was  the  last 
of  the  Spanish  American  colonies  to  strike 
for  freedom.  The  government  of  Chili, 
convinced  that  Chilian  independence  was  not 
secure  so  long  as  the  royalists  held  Peru, 
sent  an  army  under  San  Martin  into  Peru, 
in  1820,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the 
Spaniards  and  encouraging  the  Peruvians 
to  throw  oflF  the  Spanish  yoke.  A  Chilian 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  the  Eng- 
lish admiral,  Lord  Cochrane,  whose  standard 
was  joined  by  many  Englishmen  and  Amer- 
icans, harassed  the  royalists  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  capturing  many  Spanish  vessels.  On 
San  Martin's  appearance  in  Peru,  the  Peru- 
vians rose  almost  unanimously;  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Peru  was  declared.  The 
Chilians  everywhere  defeated  the  Span- 
iards; and  San  Martin,  after  nobly  proving 


his  disinterestedness  by  declining  the  prof- 
fered Dictatorship,  returned  to  Chili. 

The  Spaniards  soon  regained  their  lost 
power  in  Peru,  which  they  held  until  the 
Colombian  army  under  Bolivar  marched  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Peruvians.  On  the  6th  of 
August,  1824,  the  Colombians,  under  Gen- 
eral Sucre,  gained  a  vi<5lory  in  the  battle  of 
Junin;  and,  on  the  9th  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  1824,  Sucre  annihilated  the 
Spaniards  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Ayacu- 
cho,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
Peru,  and  which  swept  away  forever  every 
vestige  of  Spanish  power  on  the  American 
continent.  In  1826  Callao,  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  Spaniards  in  South  America, 
surrendered  to  the  Peruvians,  and  Spanish 
America  became  free. 

SOUTH  AMERICA   SINCE   THE  REVOLUTION. 

Brazil  peacefully  secured  a  political  separa- 
tion from  Portugal  in  1822,  with  Dom  Pedro 
I.,  of  the  royal  House  of  Braganza,  as  Em- 
peror. In  1 83 1  the  Brazilians,  becoming 
dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  compelled  him  to  abdicate  his 
crown  in  favor  of  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II., 
who  was  then  only  five  years  old.  During 
the  minority  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  the  govern- 
ment of  Brazil  was  condudled  by  a  regency. 

General  Bolivar  cherished  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  formation  of  a  confederation  of 
all  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  with 
himself  at  its  head  as  Didlator;  and  in  1S26 
a  Congress  composed  of  representatives  of 
all  the  Spanish  American  Republics  con- 
vened at  Panama,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  deliberations  of  this  Congress  were  not 
attended  with  any  important  result,  and 
the  plan  of  a  Spanish  American  confederacy 
failed. 

For  several  years  war  raged  between  the 
Empire  of  Brazil  and  the  Republic  of  La 
Plata,  or  the  Argentine  Confederation,  re- 
speAing  the  possession  of  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, situated  between  the  two  countries. 
Through  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain, 
peace  was  concluded  in  182S,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  to  ere<5t  the  Banda  Oriental  into 
an  independent  republic  under  the  name  of 
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Uruguay.  The  DicSlator,  General  Rosas, 
governed  the  Argentine  Confederation  from 
1835  to  1855.  Both  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Uruguay  have  been  much  disturbed  by 
civil  wars. 

A  war  broke  out  between  the  Republics 
of  Colombia  and  Peru  in  1829,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Peruvians.  Gen- 
eral Bolivar's  ambition  created  for  him 
many  enemies,  and  greatly  weakened  his 
popularity  with  his  countrymen;  and  a  civil 
war  was  only  prevented  by  his  death,  in 
1830.  In  1 83 1  the  Republic  of  Colombia 
was  dissolved;  and  its  three  great  divisions 
— New  Grenada,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador — 
became  separate  republics.  Since  their  sep- 
aration, each  of  these  republics,  like  all  the 
other  Spanish  American  states,  have  been 
distracfled  by  almost  constant  revolutions 
and  civil  wars.  In  1861  the  title  of  New 
Grenada  was  changed,  and  that  republic 
has  since  been  known  as  the  United  States 
of  Colombia, 

Paraguay  declared  its  independence  in 
1810;  and  in  1812  Dr.  Francia  made  himself 
Didlator,  and  ruled  with  almost  absolute  and 
despotic  power  until  1840,  when  he  died. 
Under  the  government  of  Dr.  Francia,  for- 
eigners were  not  permitted  to  travel  in  Para- 
guay, and  every  inhabitant  was  compelled 
to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Francia's  rule, 
though  despotic,  was  beneficial  to  Para- 
guay. 

In  1836  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  united  in 
a  league  called  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confed- 
eration^ at  the  head  of  which  was  Gen- 
eral Santa  Cruz  as  DiAator.  In  1836  a  war 
broke  out  between  this  Confederation  and 
Chili.  The  Chilians  defeated  the  Peruvi- 
ans in  the  battle  of  Yungay,  on  the  nth 
of  July,  1839.  General  Santa  Cruz  was 
overthrown  and  obliged  to  flee  from  Peru; 
whereupon  the  Peru- Bolivian  Confederation 
was  dissolved,  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  again 
became  separate  republics.  Both  these  re- 
publics have  since  been  the  scenes  of  revo- 
lution and  anarchy. 

In  1864  a  war  broke  out  between  Spain 
and  Peru.  The  following  year,  1865,  Chili 
joined  Peru  in  the  war.     The  towns  on  the 


coast  of  Chili  and  Peru  were  bombarded  by 
the  Spanish  fleets.  Valparaiso,  in  Chili, 
and  Callao,  in  Peru,  withstood  these  attacks. 
In  January,  1866,  the  Republics  of  Vene- 
zuela, Ecuador  and  Bolivia  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Peru  and  Chili  in  the  war. 
Adtive  hostilities  closed  with  the  year  1866, 
but  peace  was  not  formally  made  until  the 
beginning  of  1871. 

The  interference  of  the  Paraguayan  Didfe^- 
tor,  Francisco  Lopez,  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  Uruguay  led  to  a  war  of  Brazil,  Uru- 
guay and  the  Argentine  Confederation 
against  Paraguay  in  1864.  Bloody  battles 
were  fought  on  Paraguayan  soil  with  various 
results.  Under  the  leadership  of  their  able 
Didlator,  the  Paraguayans  fought  heroically 
for  the  preservation  of  their  national  exist- 
ence, which  was  threatened  by  the  en- 
croachments of  their  enemies.  But  Lopez 
was  driven  from  one  stronghold  to  another; 
and,  after  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure,  this  terrible  war  closed,  in  the 
early  part  of  1870,  in  the  defeat  and  humili- 
ation of  Paraguay.  The  hard-hearted  Lo- 
pez, refusing  to  surrender,  was  put  to  death 
by  a  Brazilian  soldier.  The  conquerors  es- 
tablished a  provisional  government  in  Par- 
agua5'. 

In  the  spring  of  1879  a  dispute  arose  be- 
tween Chili  and  Bolivia^  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  certain  territory  by  Chili  to 
Bolivia  on  condition  that  Bolivia  should  not 
tax  the  Chilian  residents  therein.  Bolivia 
ceased  to  impose  taxation,  but  confiscated 
certain  nitrate  works  owned  by  a  Chilian 
company.  Chili  retaliated  by  sending  troops 
into  Bolivia  and  by  blockading  the  Bolivian 
ports.    Peru  formed  an  alliance  with  Bolivia, 

The  Peruvians  entered  upon  the  war  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  President  Daza 
of  Bolivia  marched  against  the  Chilians 
with  five  thousand  men.  The  Chilians  had 
nine  thousand  men  in  Bolivia.  The  Boliv- 
ians took  Atacama,  April  18,  1879.  On 
May  27th  a  fierce  naval  engagement  oc- 
curred off  Iquique,  in  Peru,  between  the 
Chilian  wooden  vessels  Esmeralda  and  Cova- 
donga^  and  the  Peruvian  iron-clads  Indepen- 
dencia  and  Huascar;  all  the  vessels  except 
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the  Htiascar  being  sunk.  The  Peruvian 
iron-clads  Htiascar  and  *  Union  afterward 
visited  Chilian  ports,  destroying  launches, 
and  capturing  the  Chilian  steamer  Rimac 
with  a  Chilian  cavalry  regiment  fully  equip- 
ped and  supplied  with  horses,  besides  three 
vessels  loaded  with  coal  and  copper.  The 
Chilians  resumed  the  blockade  of  Iquique 
and  threatened  an  attack  on  Lima,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  there  was  a  general  call 
to  arms  in  the  Peruvian  capital.  Pisagua, 
in  Peru,  was  bombarded  by  the  Chilians. 
The  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  armies  under 
General  Campero  forced  the  Chilians  to 
evacuate  Calama,  and  defeated  the  Chilian 
corps  under  Colonel  Ruiz.  The  Huascar 
attacked  Antofagasta,  August  28,  1879,  and, 
after  a  four  hours'  engagement,  silenced  the 
Chilian  fire  and  dismounted  the  principal 
Chilian  battery. 

A  severe  engagement  between  the  Peru- 
vian and  Chilian  fleets  occurred  oflf  Mejil- 
lones,  October  8,  1879,  in  which  the  famous 
Peruvian  ram  Huascar  was  captured  by  the 
Chilians.  The  loss  of  the  Huascar  caused 
a  riot  in  Lima,  which  led  to  the  resignation 
of  the  Peruvian  Cabinet.  On  November 
6,  1879,  Pisagua,  in  Peru,  was  captured  by 
the  Chilian  land  and  naval  forces,  after  a 
severe  bombardment  of  five  hours,  five  hun- 
dred Chilians  being  killed  and  wounded. 
On  November  16,  1879,  a  desperate  battle 
was  fought  at  Iquique,  in  Peru,  in  which 
the  allied  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  army  was 
defeated  by  the  Chilians,  who  occupied 
Iquique  after  the  town  had  been  burned  by 
the  allies.  On  November  19,  1879,  an  al- 
lied Peruvian  and  Bolivian  army  of  eleven 
thousand  men  under  General  Buendia  was 
defeated  in  an  attack  on  Dolores,  near  Aqua 
Santo,  by  a  Chilian  corps  of  six  thousand 
men,  which,  after  receiving  reinforcements, 
routed  the  allies  and  occupied  their  positions; 
the  allies  losing  four  thousand  men  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  while  the  Chilians 
lost  three  thousand  men.  On  November  27, 
1879,  the  allies  were  again  defeated  by  the 
Chilians  with  heavy  loss  at  Tarapaca. 

The  Chilian  vi<5lories  caused  intense  ex- 
citement and  consternation   in   Lima,  the 


capital  of  Peru.  President  Prado  fled  from 
the  country;  and  on  December  22,  1879,  Don 
Nicolas  Pierola  was  proclaimed  Didlator  of 
Peru.  President  Daza  of  Bolivia  was  also 
deposed,  and  fled  from  the  country;  where- 
upon General  Jamacho  made  himself  Presi- 
dent of  Bolivia. 

Late  in  February,  1880,  the  Chilian  forces 
occupied  Ilo  and  Moquegua,  in  Peru,  taking 
the  garrison  of  the  latter  place  prisoners. 
On  February  25,  1880,  a  Chilian  army  of 
twelve  thousand  men  landed  near  Arica,  in 
Peru,  and  the  Chilians  made  a  naval  demon- 
stration against  the  town;  but  the  Huascar 
was  driven  off"  by  the  Peruvian  corvette 
Manco  Capac.  On  March  11,  1880,  the  Pe- 
ruvian corvette  Union  forced  the  blockade 
of  Arica,  fighting  seven  hours  with  two 
Chilian  iron-clads  and  a  transport.  On 
April  14,  1880,  a  naval  encounter  occurred 
ofi"  the  river  Loa  between  the  Chilian  cor- 
vette Magalaneo  on  one  side  and  the  Peru- 
vian corvettes  Union  and  PUcomayo  on  the 
other,  the  Chilian  vessel  being  obliged  to 
retreat.  In  the  meantime  Callao,  in  Ptm, 
was  blockaded  by  the  Chilian  fleet,  and  the 
Peruvians  made  great  preparations  for  de- 
fense. Callao  was  bombarded  by  the  Chil- 
lian  navy,  April  22,  1880.  The  allied  Peru- 
vian and  Bolivian  forces  under  General 
Campero  were  defeated  in  a  terrible  battle 
at  Tacna,  in  Peru,  May  25,  1880;  the  alliei; 
being  compelled  to  evacuate  Tacna,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  the  vi<5lorious  Chil- 
ians. On  June  7,  1880,  the  Chilians  cap- 
tured Arica,  after  a  desperate  hand-to-band 
fight  in  the  outlying  forts;  the  town  being 
sacked  and  burned,  and  the  Peruvian  sol- 
diers bayoneted  to  the  last  man.  The  fight 
between  the  fleets  was  also  severe.  The 
Peruvian  corvette  Manco  Capac  was  sunk. 

In  June,  1880,  a  confederation  was  pro- 
posed, by  which  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  to 
be  united  in  a  league  called  The  United 
States  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  In  Julj-,  iSSo, 
the  Chilian  Admiral  Riveros  threatened  to 
bombard  Lima;  but  the  Peruvians  made  en- 
ergetic preparations  for  the  defense  of  their 
capital.  The  Chilians  devastated  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Peru,  in  September,  i88a 
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The  Chilians  openecl  a  bombardment  on 
Callao,  September  22,  i88a  Peru  and 
Chili  accepted  tjie  proflfered  mediation  of 
the  United  States  early  in  September,  1880; 
and  England,  France  and  Italy  forbade  an 
attack  upon  Lima  until  the  Chilians  prom- 
ised to  Tespe<5l  neutral  property  in  the  Peru- 
vian capital. 

At  a  peace  conference  at  Arica,  Peru, 
Chili's  demands  were  rejected  by  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  Peru's  motion  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  arbitration  was  rejecfled 
by  Chili.  The  Chilian  army,  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  then  renewed  its  advance  on 
Peru,  and  captured  Pisco  after  a  stubborn 
fight,  November  19,  1880.  On  the  approach 
of  the  Chilians,  the  principal  families  of 
Lima  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  Chilians 
met  with  little  opposition. 

The  Chilians  marched  on  Lima  in  three 
divisions.  The  Chilians  defeated  the  Peru- 
vians in  a  sanguinary  battle  at  Chorillos, 
January  13,  1881,  the  Peruvians  losing  nine 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
The  Chilians  again  defeated  the  Peruvians 
in  a  bloody  battle  at  Miraflores,  January  15, 
1 88 1,  the  Peruvian  army  being  cut  to  pieces. 
The  vidlorious  Chilians  entered  Lima  two 
days  later,  January  17,  1881,  and  organized 
a  municipal  government  for  the  preservation 
of  order.  DiAator  Pierola  of  Peru  fled 
from  the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  invad- 
ers, and  his  brother  and  Minister  of  War 
was  captured. 

A  gieat  riot  occurred  in  Lima  just  two 
days  before  the  capture  of  the  city,  January 
15,  1881,  causing  a  loss  of  about  six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property.  On  the  night 
of  January  i6th  about  three  hundred  China- 
men were  massacred  by  a  lawless  mob  in 
Lima.  Callao  was  sacked  by  natives,  and 
defended  by  the  Chilian  invaders;  the  na- 
tives robbing  and  murdering,  and  the  Chil- 
ians endeavoring  to  enforce  order.  Peru 
-was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  being  virtually 
^thout  any  government.  President  Pierola, 
having  fled  from  the  capital  on  the  approach 
of  the  invaders,  issued  his  useless  edicfts  and 
I>roclamations  from  beyond  the  Cordilleras; 
and  the  Peruvian  finances  had  depreciated 


almost  to  worthlessness.  The  Chilians 
levied  contributions  upon  the  people  of 
Lima.  A  war  of  races  broke  out  in  the 
valley  of  Canette,  where  more  than  two 
thousand  Chinamen  were  massacred  by  ne- 
groes and  others,  and  all  the  cane-fields, 
sugar-houses  and  machinery  were  destroyed. 
Many  foreigners  were-murdered  by  the  mob. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1881,  a  pro- 
visional ^oveniment  under  Dr.  Francisco 
Garcia  Calderon  was  established  in  Peru, 
under  the  protedlion  of  the  Chilians.  Pres- 
ident Calderon's  decrees  were  resisted  by 
the  Peruvian  war  party,  which  still  adhered 
to  the  fugitive  Dictator  Pierola.  Chili's 
terms  of  peace  were  the  cession  of  Anto- 
fagasta,  Tarapaca  and  Tacna;  a  war  indem- 
nity; indemnification  for  Chilians  expelled 
from  Peru  and  Bolivia;  reciprocal  commer- 
cial advantages  between  Chili  and  Peru 
and  Bolivia ;  the  extra<5lion  of  guano  to  be 
carried  on  for  account  of  the  Chilian  gov- 
ernment; and  Peru  not  to  fortify  her  ports 
for  fifty  years,  nor  to  acquire  a  navy  for 
forty  years.  About  the  middle  of  May,  1881, 
the  Chilians  withdrew  from  Lima  and  its 
vicinity.  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  finally 
obliged  to  accept  Chili's  terms  of  peace. 

In  1 87 1  the  Brazilian  Chambers  passed  a 
bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Brazil,  and  in  1888  the  Chambers  passed  a 
measure  for  the  total  extin<5lion  of  slavery 
within  that  Empire. 

THE  REVOLUTION   IN  BRAZIL. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  recent 
history  of  South  America  has  been  the  revo- 
lution in  Brazil  which  has  transformed  that 
vast  Empire  into  a  Republic.  The  long 
chain  of  causes  leading  to  that  result  include 
the  whole  forty-eight  years  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  The  Emperor 
was  a  man  of  liberal  impulses  and  aspirations, 
whose  great  achievement  in  the  work  of  so- 
cial and  political  reform  was  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  his  dominions,  without  com- 
pensation to  the  slaveholders.  Ever  since 
the  accomplishment  of  that  result,  in  March, 
1888,  Dom  Pedro  II.  felt  the  opposition  of  a 
powerful  aristocratic  party.    His  advancing 
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years,  and  the  evidence  of  the  decay  of  his 
physical  powers,  furnished  by  the  recent  ill- 
ness that  almost  proved  fetal,  tended  to  raake 
the  aristocratic  party  arrogant.  This  party 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  prospect 
of  the  succession  of  the  Emperor's  daughter 
Isabella,  Countess  d'Ku,  who  was  extremely 
unpopular  on  account  of  her  reactionary 
sympathies,  and  who  was  therefore  distrusted 
by  the  republicans  of  Brazil. 

The  imperial  government  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  disgust  the  Brazilian  army 
by  always  evincing  a  marked  distrust  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  troops.  The  Brazilian  masses 
also  felt  considerable  antipathy  to  the  clerical 
influence  at  court,  which  had  grown  quite 
marked,  and  which  was  certain  to  assume 
vast  proportions  if  the  Count  d'Eu  was 
permitted  to  become  the  successor  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.  This  sentiment  caused  the  great 
mass  of  the  poor  and  common  people  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  republicans  in  their  desire 
to  depose  the  Emperor,  while  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  had  undermined  the  loyalty 
of  the  higher  classes  by  depriving  them  of  a 
great  portion  of  their  wealth. 

By  a  peaceful  and  bloodless  revolution  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  November  15,  1889,  the  Emper- 
or Dom  Pedro  II.  was  deposed  and  Brazil 
was  proclaimed  a  Republic.  The  Brazilian 
army  was  in  control.  The  Ministry  resign- 
ed, and  a  provisional  government  was  or- 
ganized under  the' leadership  of  Senhorda 
Fonseca  as  President.  The  situation  was 
entirely  peaceful,  and  the  Brazilian  people 
accepted  the  Republic.  The  imperial  ma- 
chinery of  internal  administration  was  un- 
molested for  the  time.  The  deposed  Emper- 
or's Ministers  were  arrested  and  kept  in 
close  confinement.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment guaranteed  prote<5lion  to  the-members 
of  the  deposed  imperial  family.  The  ex- 
Emperor  was  then  at  his  summer  palace  at 
Petropolis,  twenty-five  mile§  north  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  All  business  in  Rio  Janeiro  was 
suspended,  but  there  was  no  disorder. 

The  dethroned  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  order- 
ed to  leave  the  country.  He  accordingly 
sailed  from  Brazil  for  Portugal,  November 
19,  1889.     The  new  Republic  allowed  the 


ex-Emperor  eight  hundred  centes  de  reis 
(about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars)  per 
annum  during  his  life.  The  scene  when  the 
ex-Emperor  embarked  at  Rio  Janeiro  for  Lis- 
bon was  a  sad  one.  The  vast  crowd  was 
kept  back  by  a  quadruple  cordon  of  soldiers. 
Nearly  every  head  was  uncovered,  and  hun- 
dreds shed  tears.  Dom  Pedro  himself  was 
visibly  affedled,  and  his  emotion  seemed  in- 
tense, as  he  repeatedly  lifted  his  hat  in  re- 
sponse to  the  farewell  greeting  which  came 
from  the  vast  multitude,  and  as  he  shook 
the  hands  of  some  intimate  friends.  The 
ex-Empress,  a  kind,  motherly  old  lady, 
appeared  to  be  intensely  interested  in  the 
many  traveling  impediments  which  she  was 
obliged  to  encounter.  The  Count  and  Count- 
ess d*Eu  proceeded  from  their  carriage  to 
the  man-of-war  with  the  air  of  Sulla  depart- 
ing from  Rome. 

The  new  republican  government  of  Brazil 
announced  that  it  would  firmly  maintain 
order.  The  new  Republic  adopted  the  name 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  five 
articles  of  the  government  decree  were : 

1.  The  Republic  is  proclaimed. 

2.  The  provinces  of  Brazil,  united  by  fed- 
eration, compose  the  United  States  of  BraziL 

3.  Each  State  will  form  its  own  local  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  Each  State  will  send  a  representative 
to  the  Congress  which  will  convene  shortly^ 
and  the  final  decision  of  which  the  provis- 
ional government  will  await. 

5.  Meantime  the  Governors  of  the  States 
will  adopt  means  to  maintain  order  and  pro- 
tedl  the  citizens'  rights. 

6.  The  nation's  internal  and  external  re- 
lations will  be  represented  meanwhile  by  the 
provisional  government. 

On  Nxjvemtjcr* 'igth  (1389)  Senhor  da 
Fonseca,  the  President  of  the  new  Repubhc, 
formally  announced  Dom  Pedro's  departure 
for  Lisbon.  The  President  also  announced 
that  he  would  continue  to  exercise  supreme 
executive  authority  until  the  country  shonld 
have  decided  definitely  upon  a  new  govern- 
ment. He  also  announced  that  the  ordinary 
fjiindtions  of  .administration«wouId. continue 
as  under  the  Empire. 
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On  November  21st  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment issued  a  decree  establishing  uni- 
versal suffrage  throughout  the  new  Republic. 
Brazil's  population  being  about  twenty  mill- 
ion, this  decree  gave  the  country  about  three 
and  a  half  million  voters.  Under  the  Em- 
pire there  had  been  only  about  two  hundred 
thousand  voters,  as  the  suffrage  was  restri<5led 
by  a  provision  denying  the  franchise  to  all 
Having  an  income  amounting  to  less  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  flag  of  the  new  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Brazil,  which  was  adopted  in  the 
place  of  the  old  imperial  emblem  with  its 
crown  and  coffee  leaf,  is  composed  of  green 
and  yellow  stripes,  with  a  blue  field,  on 
which  twenty-one  stars  are  represented. 

The  new  Republic  was  definitely  and  regu- 
larly recognized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  November  21, 
1889,  when  Dr.  Valente,  the  Brazilian  am- 
bassador at  Washington,  called  at  the  State 
Department  and  informed  Secretary  Blaine 
that  peace  and  tranquillity  reigned  in  Brazil 
and  that  the  new  republican  government  was 
receiving  the  support  of  the  Brazilian  people. 
Dr.  Valente  was  also  authorized  by  the  pro- 
visional government  of  Brazil  to  instrudl  the 
Brazilian  representatives  to  the  International 
American  Congress  to  continue  to  a<5t  for 
their  country  in  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 
The  new  credentials  of  the  Brazilian  envoys, 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  were  ten- 
dered to  and  accepted  by  Secretary  Blaine. 

The  ex-Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  and  his 
family  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1889.  The  ex-Emperor  and  the  ex- 
Empress;  their  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
the  Count  and  Countess  d*Eu,  with  their 
three  sons  ;  and  Prince  August  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg,  the  other  son-in-law  of  the  ex-Emper- 
or, come  ashore  immediately  after  leaving  the 
steamer  Alagoas^  in  which  they  had  sailed 
from  Rio  Janeiro.  The  fallen  imperial  family 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  their  relative. 
King  Charles,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  less  than  two  months  before. 

The  deposed  Dom  Pedro  II.  refused  the 
pensioa  which  the  officials  of  the  new  Re- 
public had  offered  him,  and  so  informed  the 


authorities  of  the  Republic  by  cable  and 
through  the  Brazilian  legation  at  Lisbon, 
stating  that  he  declined  to  accept  any  sum 
beyond  that  authorized  by  law.  He  ascribed 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  as  his  championship  of  the  cause 
of  emancipation  had  alienated  the  slavehold- 
ers from  their  loyalty  to  him  and  his  gov- 
ernment. He  expressed  his  willingness  to 
return  to  Brazil  if  recalled,  whether  as  Em- 
peror, President  or  private  citizen.  He  set 
about  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  reign,  to  be  published  after  his  death. 

The  new  republican  government  of  Brazil 
soon  promulgated  a  decree  banishing  the  ex- 
Emperor  and  the  entire  imperial  family  from 
Brazil,  canceling  the  grant  of  five  million 
millreis  to  Dom  Pedro  II.,  and  suspending 
his  allowance  in  the  civil  list.  The  author- 
ities of  the  new  Republic,  however,  prom- 
ised to  secure  to  him  his  personal  property, 
worth  a  million  and  a  half.  The  ex-Em- 
press died  suddenly  at  Oporto,  during  a  vis- 
it to  that  city  in  company  with  her  husband, 
December  28,  1889. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  II.,  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that 
ever  wore  a  crown.  He  immortalized  his 
reign  by  his  unselfish  efforts  to  benefit  his 
subjedfts,  instead  of  seeking  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement ;  and  he  quietly  acquiesced 
in  the  logic  of  events  which  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  his  throne. 

THE  KEPUBUC  OP  MEXICO. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Mexican  Federal 
Constitution  of  1824,  General  Guadalupe 
Vi<5loria  was  ele(5led  President  of  Mexico, 
with  General  Nicholas  Bravo  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Vidloria  and  Bravo  were  installed 
into  office  on  the  ist  of  January,  1825. 

The  Administration  of  President  ViAoria 
was  very  prosperous,  and  the  Mexican  Re- 
public enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity 
than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  period. 
The  Mexican  nation  was,  however,  divided 
into  two  political  parties — each  of  which  was 
controlled  by  a  Masonic  lodge.  The  Escch 
ces,  or  aristocratic  party,  desired  a  strong 
central  government,  like  the  Federalists  of 
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the  United  States,  and  were  accused  by 
their  opponents  of  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
Yorkinos,  or  democratic  party,  desired  the 
preservation  of  the  federal  system  as  opposed 
to  centralism,  like  the  Jefferson  Republi- 
cans of  the  United  States,  and  were  charged 
with  being  anarchists  and  subverters  of 
public  order. 

In  the  Mexican  eleAions  pf  1826  bribery, 
corruption  and  all  sorts  of  disreputable 
means  were  resorted  to  by  the  two  great 
political  parties  which  divided  the  nation; 
and  many  of  the  eledlions  were  declared  null 
and  void,  in  consequence  of  the  illegal  pro- 
ceedings by  which  they  had  been  effeAed. 
In  the  same  year,  1826,  the  Kscoces  brought 
about  an  insurre<5lion  against  the  govern- 
ment; but  the  movement  was  easily  sup- 
pressed. 

Another  Presidential  ele<5lion  took  place 
in  Mexico  in  the  year  1828.  The  candidate 
of  the  Escoces,  or  aristocratic  party,  was 
General  Pedraza;  and  the  nominee  of  the 
Yorkinos,  or  democratic  party,  was  General 
Guerrero.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  Pedraza 
was  ele<5led  by  a  majority  of  only  two  elec- 
toral votes  over  his  opponent.  The  Yorki- 
nos, thus  defeated  in  the  ele(5lion,  which 
they  declared  to  have  been  accomplished  by 
fraud  and  bribery,  determined  to  place 
themselves  in  power  by  force  of  arms.  The 
youthful  general,  Santa  Anna,  declared  that 
the  eledlion  of  Pedraza  had  been  secured  by 
corruption  and  bribery;  and  at  the  head  of 
five  hundred  men  he  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Perote,  and  proclaimed  Guerrero 
President.  During  the  last  day  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  first  three  days  of  December, 
1828,  a  sanguinary  confli(5l  took  place  in  the 
Mexican  capital  between  the  government 
guard  and  a  large  body  of  insurgents, 
which  ended  in  the  flight  of  Pedraza,  the 
President-eledl,  who,  rather  than  involve 
his  country  in  civil  war  on  his  own  account, 
advised  his  partisans  to  submit  to  an  un- 
constitutional President,  and  left  the  coun- 
try. Thus  revolutionary  force  was  trium- 
phant over  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 


When  the  Mexican  Congress  met,  that 
body  declared  General  Guerrero,  the  defeated 
candidate  of  the  Yorkinos,  President  of  Mex- 
ico, he  having,  next  to  General  Pedraza, 
the  highest  number  of  votes.  In  1829  a 
Spanish  army  of  four  thousand  men  landed 
at  Tampico  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican 
Republic;  but,  after  a  four  months*  occupa- 
tion, the  invading  army  surrendered  to  Santa 
Anna,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1829. 

As  President  Guerrero  refused  to  relin- 
quish the  di(5latorial  powers  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  Spanish  invasion.  General  Busta- 
mente,  the  Vice  President,  headed  a  revolu- 
tion, which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Guerrero  and  the  assumption  of  the  Presi- 
dency by  Bustamente.  Guerrero  afterward 
attempted  to  recover  his  authority;  but  he 
was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was  shot  as  a 
traitor  to  the  established  government  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

In  1832  another  revolution  occurred  in 
Mexico,  headed  by  Santa  Anna,  who  had 
declared  against  the  arbitrary  encroachments 
of  President  Bustamente.  After  a  short 
contest,  the  revolution  ended  in  the  down- 
fall of  Bustamente,  who  retired  to  France; 
whereupon  the  exiled  Pedraza,  who  had 
been  constitutionally  ele<5led  in  1828,  was 
recalled  to  serve  out  the  remaining  three 
months  of  his  unexpired  Presidential  term. 

Early  in  1833  Santa  Anna  himself  was 
raised  to  the  Presidency  of  Mexico,  with 
Gomez  Farias  as  Vice  President.  In  less 
than  a  fortnight  after  Santa  Anna  had 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  an  in- 
surre<5lion  broke  out  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  Mexican  capital,  supposed  to  have  been 
instigated  by  the  President  himself,  as  the 
avowed  obje<5l  of  the  insurgents  was  to 
make  Santa  Anna  Di(5lator;  but  he  took  the 
command  of  a  large  force  against  the  insur- 
gents, whom  he  completely  defeated.  Not 
long  afterward  Santa  Anna  left  the  execu- 
tive authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice 
President,  Gomez  Farias,  and  retired  to  his 
estate,  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  occasion 
to  strike  a  blow  for  di(5latcrial  power. 

Early  in  1834  Santa  Anna,  placing  him- 
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self  at  the  head  of  the  military  chiefs  and 
the  army,  dissolved  the  Congress  and  sum- 
moned another;  and  taking  into  his  own 
hands  aU  the  powers  of  government,  he 
trampled  under  foot  the  Constitution  which 
he  had  sworn  to  defend.  The  Mexican 
States  were  more  or  less  convulsed  by  the 
these  arbitrary  proceedings;  but  the  Cen- 
tralist party,  headed  by  Santa  Anna,  after 
much  opposition,  succeeded  in  abolishing 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  and  estab- 
lished a  **Strong  Central  Republic/'  The 
State  Legislatures* were  declared  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  States  were  converted  into 
departments  and  placed  under  the  charge 
of  military  commanders,  who  were  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
Mexican  nation.  The  supreme  power  was 
to  be  centralized  in  the  hands  of  a  single  in- 
dividual whose  will  was  law.  At  the  head 
of  this  new  government,  republican  only  in 
name,  was  Santa  Anna  as  President.  Go- 
mez Farias,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  Feder- 
alist party,  supported  the  Constitution  of 
1824,  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  and  General 
Barragan,  a  leading  Centralist,  was  made 
Vice  President.  Several  of  the  Mexican 
States  rose  in  arms  to  uphold  the  Federal 
Constitution;  but  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Texas,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  arms 
of  Santa  Anna. 

The  arbitrary  and  usurping  condudl  of 
Santa  Anna  led  to  a  rebeUion  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Texas,  which  was  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  emigrants  from  the  United 
States.  These  emigrants  refused  to  submit 
to  Santa  Anna's  military  rule,  and  began  a 
rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  their 
independence  of  Mexican  authority.  The 
Mexican  troops  who  invaded  Texas  were 
repulsed  by  the  Texans  at  Gonzales  on  the  2d 
of  Odlober,  1835.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
1835  the  Texans  captured  the  strong  fort- 
resses of  Goliad  and  the  Alamo.  The  follow- 
ing  year,  1836,  Santa  Anna  invaded  Texas 
with  eight  thousand  Mexican  troops.  For  two 
weeks  four  thousand  Mexicans  under  Santa 
Anna  had  vainly  besieged  the  Alamo,  when, 
at  length,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1836,  they 
assaulted  the  fortress,  which  they  only  enter- 


ed over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Texans  who  had  defended  it. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1836,  a  convention  of 
delegates  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the 
Colorado,  declared  Texas  independent.  In 
the  meantime  a  Mexican  force  under  General 
Urrea  was  committing  the  most  shocking 
atrocities  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  mas- 
sacring small  bodies  of  Texans  after  they 
had  surrendered.  On  the  21st  of  April, 
1836,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  in  which  sixteen  hundred  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa  Anna  were  defeated  by 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  Texans 
commanded  by  General  Samuel  Houston, 
after  a  fierce  struggle  of  twenty  minutes. 
On  the  day  after  the  battle  Santa  Anna  was 
found  in  the  woods  by  the  vidlorious  Texans 
and  made  a  prisoner.  On  being  brought 
before  General  Houston,  Santa  Anna  ex- 
claimed: **You  were  bom  to  no  ordinary 
destiny;  you  conquered  the  Napoleon  of 
the  West.*' 

In  order  to  obtain  his  release,  Santa  Anna 
ordered  the  Mexican  army  to  retire  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  Texas;  but  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress refused  to  confirm  the  agreement  which 
Santa  Anna  had  made  with  the  Texans,  and 
even  Santa  Anna  himself,  on  his  arrival  in 
Mexico,  disavowed  all  treaties  which  he  had 
made  while  a  prisoner.  Although  Mexico 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas  she  did  not  make  another  vigorous 
effort  to  reconquer  her  lost  province.  Texas 
remained  an  independent  republic  for  nine 
years,  recognized  by  France,  England  and 
the  United  States;  after  which  it  became  a 
State  of  the  American  Union,  A.  D.  1845. 

After  Santa  Anna's  departure  from  Mex' 
ico  for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  the  executive 
authority  of  the  Mexican  Republic  devolved 
upon  the  Vice  President,  General  Barragan; 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  soon  after- 
ward. General  Bustamente,  who  had  just 
returned  from  France,  was  invested  with  the 
funiftions  of  the  Presidency.  Santa  Anna, 
by  his  failure  to  subdue  the  Texans,  having 
lost  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  Mexican 
people,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  private  life. 
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until  another  revolution  in  his  unhappy 
country  restored  him  to  power. 

A  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Mexico  in 
1838  was  speedily  quelled  by  Santa  Anna, 
whom  President  Bustamente  had  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  government  army; 
and  General  Mexia,  the  leader  of  the  rebell- 
ion, was  shot  after  he  had  surrendered.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  1838,  a  French 
fleet  appeared  before  Vera  Cruz;  and  when 
the  Mexican  authorities  rejecfted  a  demand 
for  the  reparation  of  the  losses  sustained  by 
French  subje<5ls  during  the  domestic  con- 
vulsions in  Mexico,  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  French  troops 
were  landed  before  that  city.  During  the  re- 
treat of  the  invaders  from  Vera  Cruz,  Santa 
Anna  had  one  of  his  legs  taken  ofi*  by  a 
cannon-ball. 

In  Jul5%  1840,  an  insurreAion  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, headed  by  General  Urrea  and 
Gom'^T  Farias,  broke  out  in  the  city  of 
Mexico;  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of  twelve 
days  in  the  streets  of  the  city  between  the 
opposing  fadlions,  a  universal  amnesty  was 
agreed  upon.  During  the  same  year,  1840, 
the  province  of  Yucatan  seceded  from  Mex- 
ico; but,  after  a  struggle  of  three  years 
against  the  Mexican  forces,  it  was  again 
united  with  Mexico. 

In  August,  1841,  another  revolution  broke 
out  in  Mexico,  headed  by  General  Paredes 
and  Santa  Anna.  The  revolutionary  forces 
bombarded  the  capital;  and,  after  a  struggle 
of  one  month  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  the 
revolution  ended  in  the  downfall  and  flight 
of  President  Bustamente. 

In  September,  1841,  a  convention  of  mili- 
\2xy  officers  at  Tacubaya  provided  for  the 
assembling  of  a  Congress  to  frame  a  new 
constitution ;  but  this  Congress,  which  met 
in  June,  1842,  was  soon  dissolved  by  Santa 
Anna,  who  had  acquired  the  oflSce  of  Provis- 
ional President;  and  in  June,  1843,  a 
national  junta  or  council  sele<5led  by  him 
framed  a  new  constitution,  establishing  an 
intricate  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment, leaving  to  the  Mexican  people  but  a 
shadow  of  power.  The  Mexican  Republic 
was  divided  into  Departments.     The  Roman 


Catholic  religion  was  to  be  proteAed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  The  executive 
power  was  vested  in  a  President  to  be  elect- 
ed for  five  years,  who  was  to  be  assisted  by 
a  Council  of  Government,  composed,  of  sev- 
enteen members  sele<5led  by  the  President, 
and  whose  tenure  of  oflBc«  was  to  be  perpet- 
ual. The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  An  annual  income 
of  two  hundred  dollars  was  required  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of.  citizenship. 
Every  five  hundred  inhabitants  of  a  Depart- 
ment were  to  be  allowed  one  eledlor;  twenty 
of  these  ele<5lors  were  to  choose  one  member 
of  the  eledloral  college  of  the  Department ; 
and  the  eledloral  college  was  to  eledt  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  One- 
third  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  by  the  Assemblies  of 
the  Departments.  Under  this  complicated 
representative  system,  Santa  Anna  was  made 
President,  or,  with  more  propriety,  virtual 
Didlator  of  Mexico,  in  1843. 

The  almost  absolute  government  of  Santa 
Anna  produced  a  wide-spread  secret  dissatis- 
fadlion  throughout  the  Mexican  nation.  In 
(Mlober,  1844,  Santa  Anna  retired  to  his 
farm  on  private  business ;  and  the  National 
Senate  appointed  the  Minister  of  War,  Cana- 
lizo,  to  perform  the  executive  duties  in  the 
absence  of  the  President.  In  November. 
1844,  General  Paredes,  the  adherent  of 
Santa  Anna  in  the  revolution  of  1841,  pro- 
nounced against  the  Dictator,  and  took  the 
field  against  him.  The  National  Congress 
siding  with  Paredes,  that  bodj'  was  dissolv- 
ed and  the  members  were  shut  up  in  prison 
by  order  of  Canalizo,  the  adting  President : 
but  they  were  soon  released  by  a  body  of 
insurgents ;  and  in  the  capital  the  revolu- 
tionists caused  Santa  Anna's  amputated  leg, 
which  had  been  buried  with  military  honors, 
to  be  carried  about  the  streets  and  torn  in 
pieces.  After  a  short  civil  war,  Santa  Anna 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  the  revolutionists,  in 
January,  1845,  while  attempting  to  escape 
from  the  country ;  and,  after  an  imprison- 
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ment  of  several  months,  the  National  Con- 
gress decreed  his  perpetual  banishment  from 
the  country. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna,  in 
January,  1845,  General  Herrera  was  ap- 
pointed Provisional  President  of  Mexico; 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was 
ele<5led  -President,  and  on  the  i6th  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  sworn  into  office  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mexican  Congress.  During 
Herrera's  Provisional  Presidency,  the  Re- 
public of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  July  4,  1845;  whereupon 
General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington,  demanded  his  passports  ;  and 
when  intelligence  of  the  annexation  reached 
Mexico,  President  Herrera  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  Mexican  people  to 
defend  the  integrity  and  unity  of  their  coun- 
try, which  was  represented  as  being  seriously 
threatened  by  the  aggressions  of  the  United 
States.  War  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  1846. 

When  President  Herrera,  convinced  of  the 
inability  of  Mexico  to  prosecute  a  successful 
war  against  the  United  States,  manifested  a 
desire  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty between  the  two  Republics,  General 
Paredes,  who  had  the  command  of  the  army 
marching  northward  to  dri^^e  the  United 
States  forces  from  Texas,  took  the  occasion 
to  arouse  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen 
to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mex- 
ican Republic,  and  pronounced  against  the 
Administration  of  Herrera.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Paredes  to  the  capital,  the  army 
there  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  and 
Herrera  was  driven  from  power  and  Paredes 
elevated  to  the  Presidency. 

President  Paredes  had  no  sooner  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  than  he  made 
the  most  energetic  preparations  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
first  bloodshed  between  the  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1846,  when  an  American  re- 
connoitering  party  under  Captain  Thornton 
was  captured  by  the  Mexicans,  on  the  Texas 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.     The  Americans 


under  General  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexicans 
under  General  Arista  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto,  May  8,  1846,  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
May  9;  and  during  the  same  month  the 
American  and  Mexican  governments  for- 
mally declared  war  against  each  other.  On 
the  1 8th  of  May,  1846,  the  American  army 
under  General  Taylor  captured  the  Mexican 
city  of  Matamoras;  and  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  Monterey,  after  a  defense  of 
four  days,  also  surrendered  to  Taylor. 

In  the  midst  of  her  war  with  the  United 
States,  Mexico  was  not  free  from  domestic  dis- 
sensions. While  President  Paredes  was  en- 
gaged in  preparations  to  prosecute  a  vigor- 
ous war  against  the  United  States,  his  Admin- 
istration was  cut  short;  for  Santa  Anna  had 
been  recalled  by  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
in  December,  1846,  he  was  again  raised  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Im- 
mediately after  his  elevation  to  power,  Santa 
Anna,  notwithstanding  his  former  profes- 
sions of  a  desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  two  nations,  took  the  field  in 
person  against  the  invading  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Disasters  befell  the  Mexican  arms  in  rapid 
succession.  The  Americans  conquered  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  or  New  California;  while 
General  Taylor  with  five  thousand  Ameri- 
cans defeated  twenty-two  thousand  Mexi- 
cans under  Santa  Anna  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Buena  Vista,  on  the  23d  of  February, 

1847.  General  Scott  with  an  American 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  captured  Vera 
Cruz,  March  18 ;  defeated  thirty  thousand 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  in  the  battles 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  April  25 ;  San  Antonio, 
Contreras  and  Churubusco,  August  20; 
Molino  del  Rey,  September  8  ;  and  Chapul- 
tepec,  September  13;  and  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1847,  he  entered  the  Mexican 
capital  in  triumph,  and  Santa  Anna  fled 
from  the  country.     On  the  2d  of  February. 

1848,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which  Mexico 
ceded  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California  to 
the  United  States. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  General  Herrera 
again  became  President  of  Mexico,  and  re- 
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mained  in  office  until  January,  1851,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Arista.  In 
January,  1853,  Mexico  again  became  dis- 
turbed by  a  domestic  revolution,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  overthrow  of  President  Arista's 
Administration  by  Santh  Anna,  who  had 
just  returned  to  Mexico. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Arista,  Santa 
Anna  was  again  made  President  of  Mexico, 
but  adversity  had  not. curbed  his  ambition  ; 
and,  soon  after  his  restoration  to  the  Presi- 
dency, he  was  accused  of  a  design  to  assume 
imperial  power,  and  the  consequence  was 
another  revolution  in  his  unhappy  country. 
The  leader  of  this  revolution  was  General 
Alvarez,  **the  Panther  of  the  Pacific.** 
After  a  short  civil  war  Santa  Anna  was 
hurled  from  power,  and  his  public  career 
was  ended  forever. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  in 
1855,  General  Alvarez,  his  antagonist,  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  President ;  but 
Alvarez  was  soon  succeeded  by  General 
Comonfort.  On  the  nth  of  March.  1857,  ^ 
new  constitution  was  promulgated  by  the 
Mexican  Congress;  but  President  Comon- 
fort, supported  by  the  army,  violently  op- 
posed this  constitution,  because  it  greatly 
restridled  the  Presidential  power;  and,  in 
January,  1858,  Mexico  again  became  a  prey 
to  the  horrors  of  revolution  and  civil  war. 

In  1858  President  Comonfort  resigned; 
whereupon  General  Zuloaga  made  himself 
President  in  utter  disregard  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Benito  Juarez,  who,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  was 
the  legitimate  successor  of  Comonfort.  Civil 
war  continued  to  distradl  the  unhappy 
country;  and  Juarez  being  defeated  retired 
from  the  country,  but  he  afterward  returned 
and  asserted  his  constitutional  rights  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

The  civil  war  in  Mexico,  between  the  Lib- 
erals, headed  by  Benito  Juarez,  and  the 
Conservatives,  headed  by  Comonfort,  Mi- 
ramon,  Marquez,  Almonte  and  others,  con- 
tinued throughout  i860.  Juarez  finally 
triumphed  over  his  enemies,  and  secured 
possession  of  the  office  of  President,  to 
which  he  had  a  legitimate  right;  but  the  de- 


feat of  his  unprincipled  antagonists  did  not 
restore  peace  to  his  distradled  country. 

During  the  civil  war  between  the  Liberals 
and  the  Conservatives,  both  parties  seized 
on  the  property  of  foreigners  in  Mexico;  and 
the  Mexican  Congress  passed  an  a<5l  suspend- 
ing for  two  years  the  payment  of  certain 
foreign  obligations  of  debt.  In  consequence 
of  this  a(5lion  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  the 
governments  of  England,  France  and  Spain 
concluded,  at  London,  a  Triple  Alliance, 
with  the  view  of  forcing  Mexico  to  fulfill 
her  foreign  obligations;  and,  in  December, 

1861,  a  combined  English,  French  and 
Spanish  expedition  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz. 
The  allied  troops  occupied  Vera  Cruz  with- 
out resistance,  that  city  having  been  pre- 
viously evacuated  by  the  Mexican  forces. 
The  troops  of  the  expedition  suffered  severely 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate; 
and  negotiations  were  soon  opened  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  difficulties,  and  the 
invading  army,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Mexican  authorities,  occupied  more 
salubrious  and  healthful  quarters  in  C<»r- 
dova,  Orizaba  and  Tehuacan,  with  the 
understanding  that  if  hostilities  should  be 
renewed  the  allied  expeditionary  troops 
should  first  retire  to  the  positions  which 
they  had  occupied  before  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
three  allied  nations  in  Mexico,  just  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  peace  negotiations,  the 
French  ambassador  to  Mexico  presented  the 
enormous  Jecker  claim.  This  surprised  the 
English  ambassador  and  General  Prim,  the 
Spanish  commander;  and  the  presentation 
of  this  claim,  with  other  disclosures  made 
to  them,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  intended  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  th^  Mexican  nation, 
caused  the  British  ambassador  and  the 
Spanish  commander,  on  the  9th  of  April, 

1862,  to  declare  the  Convention  of  London 
transgressed,  and  to  withdraw  the  English 
and  Spanish  troops  from  Mexico;  from 
which  time  the  invasion  and  military  occu- 
pation of  Mexico  was  continued  by  the 
French  alone. 
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After  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  and 
Spanish  troops  hostilities  were  renewed  by 
the  French  and  the  Mexicans ;  and  the 
French  did  not  return  to  their  original  po- 
sitions as  agreed  upon  with  the  Mexican 
authorities,  but  retained  possession  of  Ori- 
zaba. On  the  24th  of  February,  1863,  the 
French  marched  from  Orizaba  to  Puebla, 
to  which  they  laid  siege  on  the  i8th  of 
March.  Finally,  on  the  1.8th  of  May,  1863, 
after  a  vigorous  siege  and  a  heroic  defense 
of  two  months,  during  which  the  garrison 
repulsed  many  of  the  assaults  of  the  be- 
siegers, Puebla  and  its  garrison  of  seven- 
teen thousand  men  under  General  Ortega 
were  surrendered  to  the  French. 

On  the  loth  of  June,  1863,  the  French 
under  General  Forey  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico,  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
Republican  forces  under  President  Juarez, 
ivho  retired  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  afterward 
to  Monterey,  and  still  later  to  Chihuahua. 
Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capi- 
tal by  the  French,  General  Forey  estab- 
lished a  junta  of  thirty -five  Mexicans, 
which  junta  sele<5led  an  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles, which  assembly,  by  a  vote  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  to  nineteen,  de- 
clared that  the  future  government  of  Mex- 
ico should  be  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  prince  for  sovereign 
to  bear  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  the  crown 
to  be  offered  first  to  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian of  Austria,  of  the  Imperial  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

The  French  were  now  firmly  established 
in  the  heart  of  Mexico,  but  the  Juarists  ' 
were  still  dominant  in  the  southern  and 
western  portions  of  the  country;  and  the 
contest  between  the  Juarists  and  the  Impe- 
rialists continued  with  various  success  until 
the  early  part  of  1864,  when  the  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  arrived  in  the  Mex- 
ican capital  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor 
of  Mexico.  Maximilian  had  been  placed  on 
the  Mexican  throne  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  of 
France;  and  his  throne  was  upheld  by  the 
French  expeditionary  troops  and  their  Aus- 
trian auxiliaries,  and  by  the  Mexican  Im- 
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perialists;  but  the  Juarists,  or  Mexican  Re- 
publicans, kept  the  field  in  defense  of  their 
free  institutions,  and  waged  a  sanguinary 
guerrilla  warfare  against  their  foreign  and 
domestic  foes,  having  with  them  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  friends  of  republican  government 
everywhere.  The  war  was  carried  on  with 
great  barbarity  by  both  parties,  the  shoot- 
ing of  prisoners  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

The  year  1864  was  an  eventful  one  in  the 
history  of  Mexico.  The  French  captured 
the  city  of  Matamoras,  and  the  whole  Mexi- 
can army  under  General  Cortina  was  forced 
to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  mis- 
fortune to  the  Liberal  cause,  together  with 
disasters  to  the  arms  of  the  Juarists  in  other 
quarters,  seemed  to  leave  the  cause  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  hopeless ;  and  Maximil- 
ian's Empire  appeared  to  be  on  a  feir  way 
to  become  secure. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
in  the  United  States,  the  vitality  of  Maxi- 
milian's Empire  decayed ;  and  President 
Juarez,  who  had  been  in  the  meantime 
driven  into  the  extreme  north-eastern  limits 
of  Mexico,  gathered  new  strength,  and  by 
the  autumn  of  1865  he  had  recovered  a 
large  amount  of  territory  from  the  Mexican 
Imperialists  and  their  French  and  Austrian 
allies.  In  November,  1865,  the  Imperialists 
evacuated  Chihuahua,  which  was  soon  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Juarists. 

The  progress  of  events  in  Mexico  was 
watched  with  interest  by  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States;  as  the  con- 
dudl  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  at- 
tempting the  establishment  of  a  Latin 
Empire  on  the  American  continent  was  in 
defiance  of  the  Monroe  Do<5lrine,  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of 
Spanish  America  from  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
The  United  States  government,  engaged 
in  a  gigantic  struggle  against  domestic  foes 
for  its  own  preserv-ation,  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oppose  the  unprincipled  schemes  of 
the  French  Emperor  from  the  beginning; 
but  after  having  crushed  the  Great  Rebell- 
ion against  its  own  authority,  the  United 
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States  government  resolved  upon  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Monroe  DoArine,  and  de- 
manded of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  expeditionary 
forces  from  Mexican  territory.  After  some 
negotiotion  Napoleon  III.  agreed  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  his  dupe,  Maximilian;  and 
the  French  troops,  about  twenty- six  thou- 
sand in  number,  were  gradually  withdrawn 
from  Mexican  soil.  Early  in  1867  Marshal 
Bazaine,  with  the  last  French  contingent, 
evacuated  Mexico;  thus  leaving  Maximilian 
and  the  Mexican  Imperialists  alone  to  con- 
tend against  the  Juarists. 

After  the  departure  of  the  French  forces 
from  Mexico,  Maximilian's  Empire  rapidly 
tottered  to  its  fall.  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla  and 
the  capital  were  besieged  by  the  Liberals ; 
and  the  Imperialists  were  gradually  hemmed 
in  at  Queretaro,  which  city  the  Republican 
forces  entered  on  the  15th  of  May,  1867, 
making  prisoners  of  Maximilian,  his  staff 
and  the  small  remnant  of  his  army.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  1867,  Maximilian  was  shot  at 
Queretaro  by  the  triumphant  Juarists.  The 
two  Mexican  Imperial  generals,  Miramon 
and  Mejia,  were  also  shot.  On  the  15th  of 
July,  1867,  President  Juarez  returned  to  the 
capital  amid  popular  rejoicings,  and  issued 
a  memorable  and  eloquent  address  to  his 
countr>'men. 

On  the  6th  of  0<5lober,  1867,. Benito  Juarez 
was  reele<5led  President  of  Mexico  over  the 
opposing  candidate.  General  Porfirio  Diaz ; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  the 
Mexican  Congress  was  again  assembled  for 
the  first  time  in  three  years.  Aftei:  Mexico's 
triumph  over  her  enemies  the  nation  rapidly 
recuperated  under  the  wise  Administration 
of  Juarez,  but  this  prosperity  of  the  Republic 
was  continually  disturbed  by  revolutionary 
movements  of  more  or  less  importance.  A 
strong  combination  was  formed  against 
Juarez  in  May,  1868,  when  Rivero  pro- 
nounced against  the  President;  but  the 
revolutionists  frittered  away  their  strength, 
and  the  movement  failed. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  another  Presidential 
ele<5lion  took  place  in  Mexico.  There  were 
three  rival  candidates  in  the  field — President 


Benito  Juarez,   General   Porfirio  Diaz   and 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada.     Bribery,  cor- 
ruption and  all  sorts  of  frauds  were  resorted 
to  by  each  party  to  secure  the  eledlion  of  its 
favorite  candidate  ;  but,  as  none  of  the  three 
candidates  had  received  a  majority  of  votes, 
the  duty  of  choosing  a  President  devolved 
upon  the  National  Congress,  which  reele<5led 
President  Juarez,  who  was  installed  on  the 
ist  of  0<5tober,  1871.     On  that  day  a  sangui- 
nary insurre<5lion  burst  forth  in  the  capital ; 
but  the  revolt  was  quelled  by  General  Rocha, 
who  attacked  and  captured  the  citadel  after 
a  severe  conflidl;  and  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  insurgents  were  shot  after  their 
surrender.     The  partisans  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful candidates  throughout  the  countrj'  rose 
in  arms  and  involved  the  Republic  in  the  hor- 
rors of  another  civil  war.     Military  chiefs  in 
various  States  pronounced  against  Juarez, 
and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  revolution- 
arv  bands ;  and  manv  of  the  Mexican  States 
pronounced  in  favor  of  the  revolution.    The 
National  Congress  granted  di<5latorial  powers 
to  Juarez  to  enable  him  to  quell  the  rebellion. 
In  December,  1871,  the  city  of  Oaxaca  was 
taken  by  the  government  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Rocha,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.     The  city  of  Zacate- 
cas  was  reduced  by  the  rebels  under  General 
Guerra,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1872.    A 
battle  was  fought  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
Matamoras  was  captured  by  the  revolution- 
ists.    The  revolutionary  General    Trevino 
defeated   the  Juarist    General   Cevalles  at 
Monterey. 

On  the  1 8th  of  June,  1872,  President 
Juarez  died  of  apoplexy;  and  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  as  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Justice,  became  President  of  the  Mexican 
Republic.  From  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Juarez  the  rebellion  declined;  the  revolu- 
tionary chiefs  gradually  laid  down  their 
arms;  and  in  a  few  months  the  whole  coun- 
try was  quiet,  and  Mexico  was  once  more 
relieved  from  anarchy  and  restored  to  peace. 
In  the  autumn  of  1872  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was 
almost  unanimously  eledled  President,  and 
on  December  i6th  he  entered  upon  his  reg- 
ular term. 
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Late  in  January,    1876,  a  revolutionary 
movement  against  President  Lerdo  de  Tejada 
broke  out  in  the  northern  and  central  States 
of  Mexico.     The  leader  of  the  rebellion  was 
General  Porfirio   Diaz.      General    Herrera 
pronounced  for  the  revolution,  and  surprised 
the  authorities  at  Parras.     There  was  se- 
vere fighting  at  Oaxaca,  in  March,   1876. 
Jalapa  was  captured  by  the  revolutionists  on 
Alarch  12th,  and  Vera  Cruz  was  declared  in 
a  state  of  siege  on  the  13th.      On  the  2d  of 
April,   1876,  the  revolutionists  under  Diaz 
captured  Ma ta  moras,  the  government  troops 
making  little  resistance.     New  Laredo  was 
captured  by  the  revolutionists,  April  nth. 
General  Alatorre  was  defeated  by  the  rebels 
ill  an  attempt  to  retake  Oaxaca.     The  State 
of  Chiapas  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
The  Mexican  Congress,  before  adjourning, 
granted  the  President  extraordinary  powers 
to  meet  the  rebellion.     Escobedo,  Alatorre 
and   other  generals  were  operating  vigor- 
ously against  the  insurgents.    General  Porfi- 
rio Diaz  issued  a  manifesto  assigning  his  rea- 
sons for  opposing  President  Sebastian  Lerdo 
de  Tejada.      General  Escobedo  with  three 
thousand  government  troops,  and  Generals 
Guerra    and   Quirago   with   two  thousand 
men,  advanced  on  Matamoras,  of  which  they 
took  possession  on  the  loth  of  May;  the  revo- 
lutionists under  General  Gonzales  retiring. 
The  rebellion  was  now  rapidly  waning,  the 
insurgents  having  met  with  reverses  every- 
^vhere.      General  Alatorre  gained  a  great 
vic5lory  on  May  2d,  at  Oaxaca,  over  the  revo- 
lutionists, who  lost  four  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  many  being  taken 
prisoners.     The  government  army  lost  six 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded.     The 
government  troops  also  gained  a  vidlory  in 
Tlaxco  on   the  28th  of  May.     The  rebels 
under  Generals  Figuerora,  Cortina  and  Mar- 
tinez were  completely  defeated  at  Queretaro, 
on  May  31st,  with  a  loss  of  five  hundred 
men.     The  revolutionary  army  under  Gen- 
erals Rivas  and  Palacio  was  surprised  and 
defeated  by  Colonel  Adolfo  Valle  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico.     On  July  15th  General  Al- 
atorre defeated  and  captured  the  revolution- 
ar>'  General  Hernandez  with  six  hundred  of 
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his  troops  near  Orizaba.  The  government 
troops  reoccupied  Jalapa.  The  revolution- 
ary General  Trevino  was  captured  in  the 
North  of  Mexico.  In  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust a  formidable  revolt  broke  out  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico.  The  insurgents  defeated 
sixteen  thousand  government  troops.  The 
revolutionary  General  Cortina  besieged  Mat- 
amoras in  September,  1876. 

In  the  Presidential  ele(5lion  in  Mexico  in 
July,  1876,  there  were  five  candidates  in 
the  field — President  Sebastian  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  Chief  Justice  Iglesias  and  Gen- 
eral Mejia  by  the  government  party ;  and 
Generals  Porfirio  Diaz  and  Gomez  Palacio 
by  the  revolutionary  party.  Lerdo  de  Te- 
jada was  reeledled  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  The  opposition  declared  the  elec- 
tion illegal  on  account  of  prevailing  lawless- 
ness in  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  the 
Mexican  Congress  sustained  the  eledlion  as 
valid;  whereupon  Chief  Justice  Iglesias  pro- 
nounced against  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  de- 
clared himself  Provisional  President,  estab- 
lishing himself  at  Leon,  in  the  State  of 
Guanajuato.  On  the  i6th  of  November,  1876, 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  annihilated  the  gov- 
ernment army  under  Generals  Alatorre  and 
Gonzales,  near  Huamantla,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  Lerdo 
de  Tejada  fled  from  the  capital  on  November 
21,  1876,  with  his  Cabinet,  accompanied  by 
about  one  thousand  men,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  afterward  deserted.  Diaz  entered 
the  capital  amid  the  greatest  demonstrations. 
Puebla,  Vera  Cruz  and  other  cities  declared 
for  Diaz,  who  proclaimed  himself  Provisional 
President,  November  30,  1876.  The  Presi- 
dential succession  was  now  disputed  between 
Diaz  and  Iglesias;  but  the  followers  of 
Iglesias  deserted  to  Diaz,  who  soon  had 
fifty  thousand  men  under  arms.  Both  Lerdo 
de  Tejada  and  Iglesias  escaped  to  the  .United 
States.  In  February,  1877,  under  an  order 
from  Diaz,  a  new  eledlion  was  held  in  Mex- 
ico, and  Diaz  was  eledled  President  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

The  Presidential  eledlion  in  Mexico  in 
July,  1880,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  General 
Gonzales  by  a  large  majority.     Revolution- 
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ary  outbreaks  in  consequence  of  the  eletflion 
of  GoDzales  were  easily  suppressed  by  the 
Mexican  go\'en]ment,  and  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress declared  Generat  Gonzales  eledled 
President  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  He  was 
inaugurated  early  in  December,  1880,  being 
the  first  Mexican  President  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1857  who  has  peacefully  succeed- 
ed to  the  Presidency.     All  his  predecessors 


except  President  Diaz  were  violently  deposed. 
In  July,  1884,  General  Porfirio  Diaz  was 
again  eledled  President  of  Mexico;  and  he 
was  inaugurated  in  December  of  that  year. 
In  1887  the  Mexican  constitution  was  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  President  eligible  lo 
reeledion;  and  in  July,  1888,  Diaz  was  re- 
ele<5led  for  another  term,  being  inaugu- 
rated in  December  of  the  same  year. 


SECTION   VII.— CHINA    AND  JAPAN. 


CHINA. 

V-  KING,  who  became  Emperor 
of  China  in  1796,  was  a  cruel 
and  lustful  tyrant,  whose  op- 
pressions at  length  caused  a 
rebellion  of  his  subjefe,  which 
he  was  unable   to  suppress.     During  his 
reign  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  Chi- 
nese language  by  Mr.  Morrison,  an  English 
Protestant  missionary,   A,    D.    1807.     Mr. 
Morrison  and  Mr.   Milne,  another  English 
missionary,  founded  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege  at    Malacca.      Like   his    predecessors, 
Kia-king  pursued  the  traditional  Chinese 
policy  in  guarding  against  the   admission 
of  foreigners  into  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Upon  Kia-king's  death,  in  1820,  his  sec- 
ond son,  Taou-kwang,  ascended  the  Chi- 
nese throne.  Taou-kwang  was  chosen  be- 
cause he  had  saved  his  father's  life  during  the 
insurrwaion  of  1813.  He  is  the  first  Chinese 
sovereign  whose  name  is  conneiSed  with 
English  and  American  history.  Soon  after 
his  accession  the  Tartar  tribes  in  the  remote 
western  dependency  of  Little  Bucharia  re- 
volted, and  were  only  subdued  after  the 
most  shocking  barbarities  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

Soon  afterward  a  more  formidable  rebell- 
ion of  the  mountain  tribe  of  the  Meaou-tse 
broke  out,  and  was  only  suppressed  by  the 
government  after  a  struggle  of  six  years, 
mainly  by  the  bribery  of  the  revolted  chiefs. 
An  insurretftion  of  the  Tartars  of  Mongolia 
occurred  in  i8z6. 


The  commercial  intercourse  between  Chi- 
na and  England  was  entirely  carried  on  by 
tbe  English  East  India  Company  until  the 
charter  of  that  powerful  corporation  expired 
in  1883,  when  the  British  government  sect 
Lord  Napier  to  superintend  the  English 
trade  with  China.  As  Lord  Napier  was  re- 
fused permission  to  communicate  with  the 
Chinese  viceroy  at  Canton  on  terms  of 
equality,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  to 
Canton ;  but  after  a  spirited  engagement  a: 
the  Bogue  forts,  September  11,  1834.  he 
withdrew  to  Macao,  where  he  died  a  month 
afterward.  Thereafter  for  several  years  the 
trade  between  the  Chinese  and  the  BritiAh 
merchants  was  earned  on  without  the  super- 
intendence of  the  British  ofhcials.  One  of 
the  principal  articles  of  this  traffic  was 
opium,  of  which  large  quantities  were  sold 
annually  in  China  by  British  merchants. 

The  Chinese  government  at  first  tolerated 
this  traffic,  but  at  length  became  alarmed 
by  the  terrible  evils  which  the  use  of  opium 
was  producing  among  the  Chinese  people, 
and  sought  to  put  an  end  to  so  injurious  a 
traffic.  In  the  fall  of  1837  Captain  Ellinit 
the  English  agent  at  Canton,  was  onJered 
by  the  Chinese  government  to  send  away 
the  opium  ships  and  to  discontinue  the 
harmful  traffic.  This  demand  was  disre- 
garded, and  the  trade  continued.  Early  in 
1839  the  Chinese  viceroy  Lin,  by  tbe  orders 
of  the  imperial  government  at  Pekin,  seized 
and  destroyed  all  the  opium  then  at  Canton, 
valued  at  ten  million  dollars.     Thereupon 
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an  illicit  traffic  in  opium  sprang  up,  and 
was  resented  by  the  Chinese  government, 
which  declared  all  commercial  intercourse 
with  Great  Britain  at  an  end,  thus  bringing 
on  the  "Opium  War,"  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  a  preceding  se<5tion  of 
this  volume. 

The  capture  of  Canton  in  1841  led  to  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  that  city  was 
ransomed  by  the  Chinese  by  the  payment 
of  six  million  dollars;  but  the  war  was  re- 
newed, and  the  great  cities  of  Amoy, 
Ningpo  and  Chin-kiang-foo  were  taken  by 
the   British.      By   the    treaty  of   Nankin, 


These  treaties  with  the  Western  nations 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  Chinese  exclti- 
siveness,  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Celestial  Empire  by  bringing 
China  into  more  intimate  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Christendom. 

The  Emperor  Taou-kwang  died  February 
24,  1850,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
HiEN-FUNG.  During  the  same  year  a  for- 
midable rebellion  headed  by  Tae-ping  Wang 
broke  out  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
China.  The  rebels  were  at  first  successful, 
and  overran  a  considerable  portion  of  South- 
em  China.     This  rebellion  continued  four- 


August  29,  1842,  China  was  required  to  pay 
a  war  indemnity  of  twenty-one  million  dol- 
lars; to  cede  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  to 
Great  Britain;  to  open  five  of  her  principal 
ports — Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shanghai 
and  Foo  Choo-foo — to  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  to  allow  European  consuls  to 
have  official  residences  therein. 

In  1842  Caleb  Cushiug  arrived  in  China 
as  an  envoy  from  the  United  States  govern- 
ment; and  two  years  later  he  negotiated  a 
treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States, 
July  3,  1844.  A  treaty  between  China  and 
Fraace  a-as  signed  Odober  23,  1844. 


teen  years.  In  1857  the  Mohammedans  of 
Yunnan,  the  most  south-western  province 
of  China,  rose  in  rebellion,  and  were  for 
some  time  successful.  This  revolt  lasted 
sixteen  years. 

The  Chinese  government  never  intended 
to  obsen'e  its  treaties  with  the  Christian 
powers  in  good  faith,  and  its  treatment  of  the 
foreigners  within  its  dominions  was  always 
marked  by  deceit  and  ill-concealed  hostility. 
This  feeling  caused  constant  disputes  be- 
tween the  Chinese  authorities  and  the  for- 
eign consuls  and  merchants.  Matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  Oflober,  1856,  by  the 
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seizure  of  the  Arrow,  a  British  vessel  built 
in  China,  by  the  Chinese  oflBcials.  This  adl 
led  to  a  desultory  war  of  several  years  be- 
tween China  and  Great  Britain,  in  which 
the  Chinese  were  generally  successful. 
France,  having  suflfered  the  same  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  made  common 
cause  with  England.  These  two  European 
powers  determined  to  compel  China  to  a 
settlement,  and  sent  a  combined  expedition 
against  China  in  1857.  The  Anglo-French 
fleet  bombarded  Canton,  December  28,  1857; 
and  the  next  day  the  English  and  French 
land  forces,  numbering  six  thousand  men, 
entered  the  city.  The  Chinese  viceroy, 
Yeh,  was  taken  prisoner;  but  the  Chinese 
government  sought  to  offset  this  reverse  by 
degrading  Yeh  and  appointing  his  successor. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  now  united 
with  England  and  France  in  seeking  to 
compel  China  to  negotiate  more  literal 
treaties  with  the  Western  powers.  As  the 
a(5lion  of  the  Chinese  government  was  un- 
satisfadlory,  the  allied  forces  attacked  and 
captured  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho,  and  advanced  to  Tien-tsin,  fifty  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Thereupon 
the  Chinese  government  yielded,  and  con- 
cluded treaties  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia  and  the  United  States,  stipulating 
for  the  residence  of  foreign  ambassadors  at 
Pekin;  for  the  opening  of  several  additional 
ports  to  foreign  commerce;  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Yangtse-kiang;  and 
for  the  settlement  of  the  transit-dues  ques- 
tion. China  paid  to  Great  Britain  an  indem- 
nity of  five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
a  smaller  sum  to  France. 

As  usual,  China  sought  to  evade  this 
treaty,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  for- 
eign ambassadors  from  reaching  Pekin  by 
prescribing  a  most  unusual  route  for  them 
and  imposing  various  vexatious  delays  upon 
them.  Thereupon  the  British  ambassador 
ordered  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Hope  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Peiho  river. 
That  naval  commander  attempted  to  exe- 
cute the  orders  of  the  ambassador,  but  was 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss  by  the  forts  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 


The  British  and  French  ambassadors  then 
retired  to  Shanghai  to  await  instructions 
from  their  respective  governments.  The 
United  States  minister,  Mr.  Ward,  decided 
to  accept  the  Chinese  conditions;  and,  after 
undergoing  many  inconveniences  and  indig- 
nities, he  at  length  arrived  at  Pekin;  but,  as 
he  was  granted  an  interview  with  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor  only  on  conditions  degrading 
to  himself  and  his  country,  he  returned  in 
disgust  to  Shanghai,  where  he  joined  the 
English  and  French  ambassadors. 

England  and  France  resented  China's  bad 
faith  by  renewing  the  war  with  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  and  a  combined  English  and 
French  expedition  proceeded  against  Pekin. 
The  allies  took  the  Peiho  forts  August  21. 
i860,  and  occupied  Tien-tsin  three  days 
later.  The  Chinese  authorities  sought  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  allies  by  negotia- 
tion; but  the  allies,  understanding  the  Chi- 
nese design,  pushed  on  to  the  Chinese 
capital.  The  allies  reached  Pekin  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  i860,  plundered  and  burned  the  Em- 
peror's summer  palace,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on 
Odlober  13,  i860.  Thereupon  the  Chinese 
government  yielded,  and  renewed  and  rati- 
fied its  treaties  with  England  and  France. 
The  allies  then  retired  from  Pekin,  and 
China  has  ever  since  observed  her  treaties 
with  the  Western  powers  in  good  faith.  In 
1859  China  ceded  a  large  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Amoor  river  and  the  entire  island  of 
Saghalien  to  Russia. 

The  Emperor  Hien-fung  died  in  1S62. 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Yuxg-chi. 
After  great  bloodshed,  the  gigantic  rebell- 
ion of  Tae-ping  Wang  was  finally  suppressed 
in  1864,  and  the  imperial  authority  was  re- 
established in  the  revolted  districSls  of  South- 
ern China,  The  Mohammedan  rebellion  in 
the  south-western  province  of  Yunnan  was 
quelled  in  1873,  in  the  spring  of  which  year 
ths  Chinese  imperial  forces  captured  the 
city  of  Tali-foo,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Yunnan,  after  a  vigorous  siege.  Upon 
entering  the  conquered  cit3^  the  imperial 
army  massacred  thirty  thousand  of  their 
captives.     The  Mohammedan  Sultan,  Sulei- 
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man,  poisoned  himself  rather  than  be  taken 
prisoner  by  his  vidlorious  enemies. 

In  1862  a  second  Mohammedan  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  north-western  provinces  of 
China,  but  it  was  crushed  in  1873.  In  1864 
the  provinces  of  Soongaria  and  Kashgar 
achieved  their  independence  under  the  able 
and  powerful  Yakoob  Khan,  who  main- 
tained an  independent  government  until  his 
death  in  1877,  and  was  one  of  the  greatest 
chieftains  of  Central  Asia  in  modern  times. 

In  1868  a  Chinese  embassy  headed  by 
Anson  Burlingame,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  China,  visited  the  United  States 
and  the  various  European  powers,  and  en- 
tered into  new  treaties  with  all  those  powers. 
Mr.  Burlingame  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1869,  during  his  mission  to  Russia  as  the 
head  of  this  Chinese  embassy. 

In  1870  the  Chinese  attacked  the  French 
at  Tien-tsin,  and  massacred  the  consul,  the 
vice-consul,  the  interpreter  of  the  French 
legation  at  Pekin  and  his  wife,  a  Catholic 
priest,  nine  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  some 
others.  The  French  consulate,  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  missionary  hospital  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chinese  mob.  The  Chinese 
government  severely  punished  the  outrage 
and  made  an  apology  to  France. 

In  1 87 1  China  became  involved  in  a  dis- 
pute with  Russia,  and  was  obliged  to  cede 
to  that  European  power  the  distridl  of  Kulja 
and  the  entire  basin  of  the  Elee,  a  region 
comprising  about  six  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  and  containing  about  two  mill- 
ion inhabitants. 

The  Emperor  Yung-chi,  who  had  only 
become  of  age  in  1873,  died  in  1875,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kwang-liu,  who 
was  a  mere  child.  The  first  railway  in 
China — from  Shanghai  to  Woosung,  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles — was  opened  June  30, 
1876.  This  road  was  built  by  an  English 
company,  and  was  at  first  regarded  with 
hostility  by  the  Chinese,  so  that  it  seemed 
probable  at  one  time  that  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment would  cause  the  tracks  to  be  torn 
up;  but  the  vigorous  protestations  of  the 
British  ambassador  obliged  China  to  remain 
faithful  to  her  obligations  and  to  respedl  the 


rights  of  the  owners  of  the  road.  The  hos- 
tility of  the  Chinese  changed  to  delight  as 
soon  as  the  trains  commenced  running,  and 
they  loudly  praised  this  new  means  of  loco- 
motion. 

For  twelve  years  the  Chinese  bad  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  recovery  of 
Kashgar,  which  had  gained  its  independ- 
ence under  Yakoob  Khan,  in  1864;  but  they 
were  only  able  to  recover  their  lost  prov- 
ince after  the  death  of  Yakoob  Khan,  in 
1877. 

The  French  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Tonquin  during  France's  war  with  Anam 
in  1883  brought  on  a  war  between  France 
and  China  in  1884,  as  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment claimed  a  suzerainty  over  Tonquin. 
The  French  navy  bombarded  Foo  Choo-foo 
in  August,  .1884,  and  the  French  armies 
gained  some  victories  over  the  Chinese  forces 
in  Tonquin;  but  the  great  Chinese  vidlory 
at  Langson,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  led  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  France  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  her  claim  for  indemnity  from 
China,  while  China  recognized  France's 
suzerainty  over  Tonquin. 

JAPAN. 

The  early  history  of  Japan  is  purely  fabu- 
lous. The  islands  of  Yezo  and  Hondo  were 
occupied  by  an  indigenous  savage  race,called 
Ainos.  The  islands  of  Shikoku  and  Kiushiu 
were  inhabited  by  mixed  races  from  various 
portions  of  Southern  Asia.  The  Japanese 
legends  state  that  when  the  divine  ances- 
tors of  the  Japanese  imperial  family  came  to 
the  southern  islands  they  found  those  islands 
thus  peopled.  These  and  their  descendants 
taught  the  people  the  simple  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  conquered  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  two  great  northern  islands. 

The  authentic  history  of  Japan  begins  with 
JiMMU  Tenno,  the  first  Mikado,  or  Empe- 
ror, about  B.  C.  660.  This  great  personage 
established  his  power  over  the  southern 
islands  about  that  time  and  subdued  the 
Ainos  of  the  northern  islands,  whereupon  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  Japan.  He  was  a 
good  and  wise  ruler,  as  well  as  a  great  war- 
rior.    He  established  his  capital  near  Kioto, 
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and  gave  bis  subje<5ls  a  code  of  laws  and  a 
strong,  settled  government.  He  exerted 
himself  earnestly  to  promote  the  civilization 
of  his  dominions,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  subjedls.  His  descendants  occupied 
the  Japanese  throne  for  many  centuries, 
bearing  the  title  of  Mikado  and  claiming  to 
reign  by  divine  right,  as  their  illustrious 
ancestor  was  considered  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  the  sun  goddess.  The  anniversary  of 
Jimmu  Tenno's  accession  to  the  Japanese 
throne  is  still  celebrated  in  Japan  as  a  na- 
tional holiday. 

Under  Jimmu  Tenno*s  descendants  Japan 
steadily  advanced  in  civilization  and  pros- 
perity. We  are  told  that  twelve  Mikados 
reached  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  One 
of  them  is  said  to  have  reigned  one  hundred 
and  one  years.  The  reigns  of  the  first 
seventeen  are  said  to  have  averaged  over 
sixty-one  years.  From  the  seventeenth  to 
the  thirty-first  the  average  reign  is  little 
over  twelve  years. 

In  B.  C.  97  began  the  reign  of  the  tenth 
Mikado,  Sijun  the  Civilizek,  who  labored 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects, 
improved  the  Japanese  system  of  irrigation, 
and  founded  a  new  military  sy.stem.  The 
twelfth  Mikado  was  Keiko,  w^hose  son 
Yamato-Dak6  extended  the  Empire  by  con- 
quering the  Kuanto,  and  was  a  great  legend- 
ary hero.  In  A.  D.  203  the  Empress- Re- 
gent JiNGU-KoGO  subdued  Corea.  Her  son 
and  successor  Ojin  was  a  great  warrior.  He 
was  deified  after  his  death,  and  is  now  w^or- 
shiped  as  the  Japanese  god  of  war. 

After  the  Japanese  conquest  of  Corea  there 
was  a  large  Corean  migration  to  Japan,  and 
the  Corean  immigrants  introduced  Buddhism 
into  the  Empire.  This  faith  spread  silently 
among  the  Japanese;  and  in  A.  D.  552  a 
company  of  do<5lors,  diviners,  astronomers 
and  mathematicians  came  from  Corea  to  live 
at  the  Japanese  court,  bringing  a  band  of 
Buddhist  missionaries  with  them.  This 
Corean  immigration  introduced  the  civiliza- 
tion of  continental  Asia  into  Japan,  and 
brought  with  it  art,  science,  letters,  litera- 
ature  and  the  Buddhist  religion,  all  of  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  Japanese 


Empire;  thus  changing  the  chara<5ler  and 
history  of  Japan  forever. 

The  Mikado  and  his  subjedls  endeavored 
to  suppress  Buddhism;  but  that  religion 
grew  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and  in  A. 
^'  593  the  Empress  Suiko  granted  perfect 
toleration,  since  which  time  Buddhism  has 
grown  with  unceasing  rapidity.  At  present 
it  is  one  of  the  national  religions  of  Japan, 
the  other  being  Shintoism.  The  Empress 
Suiko  was  one  of  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Japan.  She  caused  WTitten  codes  of  laws 
to  be  framed,  constituted  a  new  and  rigid 
system  of  ofiicial  grades,  caused  the  Empire 
to  be  resurveyed,  and  fixed  the  boundaries 
of  its  provinces  more  accurately. 

For  the  next  five  centuries  the  Mikados 
power  declined,  and  Japan  w^as  distracted 
by  the  contentions  of  rival  families.  The 
Mikado  became  a  mere  puppet  of  the  great 
nobles,  who  increased  their  own  power. 
The  Mikado  was  allowed  one  wife  and 
twelve  concubines,  so  as  to  insure  oflfspring; 
and  the  succession  depended  upon  the  Jkli- 
kado's  arbitrary  will.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  centuries  of  civil  war  that  followed. 
To  end  this  anarchy  and  strife,  the  Mikado 
finally  established  the  office  of  Sho^un,  and 
assigned  to  him  the  civil  power  of  the  realm. 

Yoritomo,  the  first  Shogun,  was  a  great 
Japanese  hero,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Mina- 
moto  noble  by  a  peasant  family.  He  quickly 
established  his  power  over  the  whole  Em- 
pire, and  soon  reduced  all  the  rebellious 
nobles  to  submission.  He  usurped  all  the 
powers  of  the  government,  leaving  to  the 
Mikado  his  hereditary  rank,  dignity  and 
charadler,  A.  D.  11 84.  Thenceforth  until 
the  Japanese  revolution  of  1868  the  Shogun 
was  the  real  niler  of  Japan,  while  the  Mi- 
kado was  the  true  source  of  power.  The 
office  of  Shogun  was  made  hereditary  in 
Yoritomo* s  family,  but  eventually  passed  to 
other  families.  Yoritomo  established  his 
capital  at  Kamakura,  about  thirty-five  miles 
from  Yedo,  and  set  up  a  magnificent  court. 
Kioto  remained  the  Mikado's  capital.  Yori- 
tomo died  A.  D.  1 199,  after  a  reign  of  fifteen 
years. 

The  Hojo  family  then  held  the  Shogunate 
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until  1333,  and  maintained  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  Japan  for  over  a  century.  They 
encouraged  literature,  science  and  art.  Dur- 
ing their  rule  the  resources  of  Japan  were 
developed,  and  some  branches  of  useful 
handicraft  and  the  fine  arts  attained  a  per- 
fection in  that  country  never  since  sur- 
passed. Uneki,  the  celebrated  image  car- 
ver, sculptor  and  architedl,  flourished  during 
that  period ;  as  did  also  the  lacquer  artists, 
who  are  the  *'old  masters"  in  that  branch 
of  art.  The  military  spirit  of  the  Japanese 
people  was  kept  alive,  and  tadlics  were  im- 
proved, while  the  civil  administration  was 
simplified.  Splendid  temples  were  eredled, 
and  the  glory  and  prestige  of  the  Empire 
were  maintained  at  a  high  state. 

In  1274  Kublai  Khan,  the  great  Mongol 
conqueror  of  China,  sent  an  expedition 
against  Japan ;  but  these  Tartar  invaders 
were  routed.  In  1281  Kublai  Khan  sent  a 
still  more  fonnidable  fleet  and  army  against 
Japan,  but  this  armament  was  destroyed  by 
a  storm  and  by  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
Japanese.  Since  then  no  foreign  power  has 
attempted  to  invade  Japan. 

In  1333  the  Mikado  cast  off  the  Shogun*s 
rule  and  asserted  his  power  ;  but  in  1336  he 
was  again  forced  to  submit  to  his  great 
vassal,  and  the  dual  government  was  re- 
stored. From  1336  to  1573  Japan  was  gov- 
erned by  thirteen  Shoguus  of  the  Ashikaga 
family.  Nobunaga,  who  became  Shogun  in 
1558,  attempted  to  reduce  the  whole  Empire 
to  submission  to  him,  but  was  finally  killed 
by  an  ofiBcer  whom  he  had  offended.  He 
persecuted  the  Buddhists,  burned  their  tem- 
ples and  monasteries,  and  caused  thousands 
of  them  to  be  massacred.  To  counteradl 
their  influence,  he  showed  great  favor  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  then  in  the  midst  of  their 
labors  in  Japan.  After  his  death  Japan  was 
torn  by  dissensions  for  a  year  until  Hid^yoshi 
defeated  his  rivals,  made  himself  Shogun, 
and  forced  the  Mikado  to  confirm  him  in  his 
oflBce. 

Hyd^yoshi  was  a  great  warrior  and  a  great 
statesman,  and  framed  a  useful  code  of  laws, 
called  the  Laws  of  Taiko.  He  contemplated 
the  conquest  of  China,  and  sent  an  army  of 


one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  into 
Corea  in  1592.  The  Coreans  at  once  sub- 
mitted ;  but  Hyddyoshi's  death,  September 
15,  1598,  obliged  the  expedition  to  return  to 
Japan  immediately. 

After  a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  the  great 
Tokugawa  lyeyasu  deprived  Hideyoshi*s  in- 
fant son  of  the  Shogunate  and  made  himself 
Shogun,  A.  D.  1603.  His  family  held  the 
Shogunate  until  1867,  and  during  the  period 
of  their  rule  Japan  was  blessed  with  profound 
peace.  Yedo  had  hitherto  been  a  small  town; 
but  lyeyasu  made  it  his  capital,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  became  a  populous  and  magnificent 
Q\\.y,  He  perfected  the  sj'stem  of  dual  gov- 
ernment; and,  although  he  did  not  dare  to 
depose  the  Mikado,  and  professed  to  rule  in 
his  name  and  for  his  benefit,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors firmly  wielded  the  real  power  of  the 
Empire.  Under  lyeyasu  the  feudal  system 
of  Japan  was  brought  to  perfedlion,  and  the 
great  nobles  were  made  direcflly  responsible 
to  the  Shogun. 

Under  lyeyasu  and  his  successors  a  per- 
fecfl  tyranny  had  full  sway  in  Japan.  The 
Chinese  classics  were  to  constitute  the  limit 
of  learning.  The  Buddhist  hierarchy  was 
given  the  encouragement  of  government  ex- 
ample and  patronage  to  crush  the  intellecfl 
of  the  Japanese  masses.  Foreign  ideas  were 
interdi(5led.  Edidls  ordered  the  destru(5lion 
of  all  boats  built  upon  a  foreign  model,  and 
forbade  the  building  of  vessels  of  any  size 
or  shape  superior  to  that  of  a  junk.  Belief 
in  Christianity  was  punished  with  death; 
as  was  also  traveling  abroad,  or  studying 
foreign  languages,  or  introducing  foreign 
customs.  People  were  required  to  seal  their 
upper  windows  and  to  bow  their  faces  to  the 
earth  before  the  august  train  of  the  Shogun. 
The  populace  were  even  required  to  do  obeis- 
ance with  their  faces  in  the  dust  before  his 
tea  jars  and  cooking  pots.  The  study  of 
ancient  history  was  forbidden  to  the  lower 
classes,  and  discouraged  among  the  higher, 
because  it  would  expose  the  origin  of  the 
Shogunate.  The  life-blood  of  many  a  mas- 
ter spirit  was  drained  by  a  rigid  censorship; 
while  the  preparation  of  false  and  garbled 
histories  which  extolled  the  reigning  She- 
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gunate,  or  which  glorified  the  dual  system 
of  government  as  the  best  and  only  one  for 
Japan,  was  encouraged.  .  A  large  army  of 
spies  was  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  government. 
The  eight  classes  of  the  Japanese  people 
were  kept  contented  and  happy.  A  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate  gave  food  in  abund- 
ance. As  there  was  no  commerce,  there 
was  no  vast  wealth  to  be  accumulated.  The 
Samurai  alone  possessed  all  learning  and 
education,  and  were  also  given  the  sword 
and  privilege.  The  daimios  were  kept  poor, 
and  no  two  of  them  were  permitted  to  meet 
in  private  or  to  visit  each  other  without 
spies. 

In  the  meantime  Christianity  had  been 
introduced  into  Japan.  Japan  was  first 
made  known  to  Europeans  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Marco  Polo,  the  great  Venetian 
traveler,  during  his  residence  in  China. 
This  knowledge  was  subsequently  extended 
by  Portuguese  and  Dutch  traders,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  Portuguese  first  visited  the  country  in 
1542.  Jesuit  missionaries  soon  followed; 
and  in  1549  St.  Francis  Xavier,  '*the  Aposr 
tie  of  the  Indies,*'  came  to  Japan.  Thes^ 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  at  first  kindljr 
treated,  and  made  many  converts  to  Christi> 
anity,  even  among  the  most  powerful  nobles. 

In  1582  these  Japanese  Christians  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Pope  to  assure  him  of  their 
submission  to  the  Romish  Church.  In  1598 
the  Dutch  opened  commercial  intercourse 
with  Japan,  and  were  granted  the  port  of 
Hirado  in  1609,  where  they  built  a  fadlory 
or  trading  post.  They  were  granted  im- 
portant privileges.  We  have  seen  that 
Nobunaga  favored  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Jesuits  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Budd- 
hism. Hiddyoshi  persecuted  the  native 
Christians  because  they  opposed  his  tyranny, 
and  finally  banished  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  on  account  of  their  inso- 
lent defiance  of  his  government. 

This  edict  was  renewed  in  1596,  and  the 
next  year  twenty-three  priests  were  massa- 
cred at  Nagasaki  in  one  day.  The  native 
Christians  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries ;  whereupon  they  were  terribly 


persecuted,  their  churches  and  schools  being 
destroyed,  while  it  was  declared  treason  to 
hold  to  or  teach  Christianitv.  The  Portu- 
guese  were  deprived  of  their  privilege  of 
free  access  to  the  Empire,  and  were  confined 
to  the  island  of  Deshima  at  Nagasaki. 

In  1622  a  terrible  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians occurred  at  Nagasaki,  many  being 
sacrificed  with  hoirible  tortures.  Driven  to 
despair,  the  sur\''iving  native  Christians 
plotted  to  overthrow  the  government.  This 
plot  was  discovered  in  1637,  whereupon  the 
persecution  was  renewed  with  increased  se- 
verity. The  Portuguese  were  forever  ban- 
ished from  Japan,  and  all  natives  and  Japan- 
ese ships  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  couutn* 
under  severe  penalties. 

After  the  Portuguese  had  been  thus  ex- 
pelled from  Japan,  their  trade  and  privileges 
were  in  1639  bestowed  upon  the  Dutch,  who, 
being  Protestants,  were  not  hated  as  \*'ere 
the  Jesuits  and  their  disciples.  In  1640  the 
native  Christians  openly  rebelled,  but  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission ;  and  thirty- 
one  thousand  of  them  were  massacred  at  the 
capture  of  their  last  stronghold.  In  1641 
the  Dutch  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
fa<5lor>'  at  Hirado  and  to  remove  to  the  island 
of  Deshima,  whence  they  were  permitted  to 
trade  with  the  Empire  under  certain  rigid 
conditions ;  and  for  the  next  two  centuries 
they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
Japan. 

After  Christianity  had  thus  been  stamped 
out  in  Japan,  the  Japanese  devoted  them- 
selves to  their  old  religions.  The  Shoguns 
favored  Buddhism,  while  the  Mikados  sup- 
ported Shintoism.  Thus  for  two  centuries 
Japan  rigidly  excluded  herself  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  a  strong  readlion  had 
been  growing  up  in  Japan  against  the  Sho- 
gun's  rule.  The  educated  classes  of  Japan 
had  never  ceased  to  consider  the  Mikado  the 
only  legitimate  sovereign  of  Japan.  The<e 
persons  began  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Mi- 
kado as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  discussed  among  them- 
selves measures  for  restoring  the  Mikado  to 
his  lawful  position.     The  second  Prince  of 
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Mito  originated  this  movement  by  gathering 
many  scholars  about  him  and  having  the 
History  of  Japari  prepared  under  his  guid- 
ance. 

This  prince  died  in  1700;  but  his  son  and 
successor  took  up  his  work,  and  caused  the 
great  history  to  be  completed  in  17 15.  This 
work  immediately  became  a  classic,  and  was 
eagerly  read  by  all  classes.  Its  main  ob- 
je(5ls  were  to  show  that  the  Mikado  was  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  Japan  and  that  the 
Shogun  was  a  military  usurper. 

The  External  Histoi^  of  Japan  ^  the  pro- 
dudl  of  twenty  years  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  great  scholar,  Rai  Sanyo,  published 
in  1827,  had  the  same  objecfl  in  view.  The 
influence  of  these  works  was  great,  and 
thinking  men  were  convinced  that  a  collision 
between  the  partisans  of  the  Mikado  and 
those  of  the  Shogun  was  inevitable. 

Thinking  the  time  propitious,  the  Prince 
of  Mito  resolved  to  bring  on  the  struggle  in 
1840;  but  his  efforts  were  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  Shogun,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  kept  in  captivity  twelve  years. 
After  this  failure  the  southern  clans  pre- 
pared secretly  for  another  effort. 

The  Japanese  having  treated  the  wrecked 
crews  of  European  and  American  vessels  on 
the  Japanese  coasts  with  great  harshness, 
the  United  States  government  sent  an  ex- 
pedition under  Commodore  Matthew  C. 
Perry  to  Japan  in  1852,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  friendship  with  the  Em- 
pire of  Japan.  After  delivering  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  to  the  Japanese  authorities, 
Commodore  Perry  sailed  for  China,  but  re- 
turned to  Japan  in  1854,  and  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Shogun  at 
Kanagawa,  March  31,  1854,  by  which  the 
ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodadi  were  opened 
to  foreign  commerce  and  made  the  places  of 
residence  of  American  consuls. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1854,  a 
British  squadron  under  Sir  James  Stirling 
entered  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Shogun,  opening 
the  ports  of  Hakodadi  and  Nagasaki  to  for- 
eign commerce.  The  Russians  and  the 
Dutch  made  similar  treaties  with  the  Sho- 


gun. Mr.  Harris,  the  United  States  consul, 
made  a  still  more  liberal  treaty  with  the 
Shogun,  June  17,  1857,  by  which  the  harbor 
of  Nagasaki  was  opened  to  American  com- 
merce. In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Japanese,  Mr.  Harris  proceeded  to  Yedo  in 
1858,  and  concluded  a  third  treaty  still  more 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  During  the 
same  year  Lord  Elgin,  escorted  by  a  British, 
squadron,  reached  Yedo  and  negotiated  a 
treat}'  with  the  Shogun  by  which  the  ports, 
of  Hakodadi,  Nagasaki  and  Kanagawa 
were  opened  to  British  commerce  after  July- 
I,  1859.  Thenceforth  until  1874  Japan  con- 
cluded treaties  of  friendship  with  Russia^ 
Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,. 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Hawaian; 
Islands,  Peru  and  China.  Commodore  Per- 
ry's treaty  was  the  beginning  of  Japan's  in- 
tercourse with  the  Western  nations — an  in- 
tercourse which  has  entirely  changed  the 
destiny  of  that  ancient  and  remote  Oriental 
empire. 

The  Japanese  considered  the  Shogun's. 
adlion  in  negotiating  these  treaties  as  an- 
other usurpation  of  the  Mikado's  power,  and 
his  course  aroused  a  strong  rea(5lion  in  favor 
of  the  Mikado.  The  nation  resented  the 
Shogun' s  violation  of  the  traditional  polrcy 
of  non-intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  the 
country  resounded  with  the  cry  of  •**Honor 
the  Mikado  and  expel  the  barbarian."  The 
Shogun  was  considered  a  traitor,  and  the  Mi- 
kado's cause  was  vastly  strengthened. 

Upon  the  Shogun's  death,  in  1858,  his- 
able  but  unscrupulous  Prime  Minister,  li, 
became  regent,  and,  setting  aside  the  legiti- 
mate successor,  conferred  the  Shogunate 
upon  the  infant  Prince  of  Kii,  but  kept  the 
real  power  in  his  own  hands.  He  sup- 
pressed the  opposition  to  his  arbitrary  aA 
by  imprisoning  and  executing  the  leaders 
of  the  movement  against  him.  His  adlion 
in  sending  an  embassy  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  in  1859  without  consulting  the 
Mikado  increased  the  hatred  of  the  Japanese 
people  toward  him;  and  he  was  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  Yedo,  March  23,  i860. 

The  Mikado's  party  now  rapidly  increased 
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in  numbers;  and  the  Shogun's  followers 
sought  to  recover  their  lost  ground  by  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  foreigners  to  close  the 
ports  and  leave  the  country,  but  failed  in 
this  effort.  About  this  time  the  forces  of 
the  Prince  of  Choshin,  or  Nogato,  by  the 
Mikado's  order,  fired  upon  the  ships  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Holland.  These  powers  punished  this  adl 
l)y  sending  a  combined  squadron  to  Shimo- 
noseki,  and  capturing  that  port  after  a  se- 
vere bombardment,  A.  D.  1864.  Japan  was 
obliged  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  three  million 
dollars.  This  occurrence  showed  the  Ja- 
panese the  power  of  the  foreigners,  and 
made  them  more  careful  in  their  condu<5l 
toward  them  in  the  future. 

Though  the  Prince  of  Choshin  had  obeyed 
the  Mikado  in  firing  upon  the  foreign  ves- 
sels, he  had  disobeyed  the  Shogun ;  and  in 
1866  the  Shogun  marched  against  him  to 
punish  him  for  his  disobedience.  The  Sho- 
gun's forces  were  armed  and  disciplined  in 
the  old  Japanese  style;  while  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Choshin  were  armed  with  Eu- 
ropean rifles  and  artillery,  and  had  been 
disciplined  by  Dutch  officers.  A  campaign 
of  three  months  ended  in  the  Shogun*s  over- 
whelming defeat;  and  he  died  September 
19,  1866,  worn  out  with  disease  and  with 
mortification  at  his  failure. 

His  successor,  Keiki,  was  the  last  Sho- 
gun. The  Mikado's  party  grew  bolder,  and 
in  0(5lober,  1867,  urged  the  Mikado  to  abol- 
ish the  Shogunate  and  to  resume  the  gov- 
•ernment  himself.  This  proposal  was  so 
generally  sustained  by  the  most  powerful 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  Empire  that  Keiki 
resigned  the  Shogunate,  November  9,  1867. 

The  Mikado's  party  seized  the  palace  on 
January  3,  1868,  drove  out  the  nobles,  and 
established  a  government  under  which  the 
highest  offices  were  filled  by  the  kuge  or 
court  nobles  of  the  imperial  family,  those 
of  the  next  order  by  the  daimios  or  cour- 
tiers, and  those  of  the  third  order  by  men 
seledled  by  the  Samurai.  This  gave  the 
whole  power  of  the  government  to  the  Sat- 
«uma,  Choshin,  Tosa  and  Hizen  clans. 

The  ex-Shogun  was    highly  displeased 


with  this  arrangement,  and  appealed  to 
arms  to  recover  his  lost  power ;  but  he  was 
defeated  in  a  three  days'  battle,  and  fled  to 
Yedo  in  a  United  States  steamer.  Seeing 
the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  he 
surrendered  to  the  Mikado's  forces,  an- 
nounced his  determination  never  again  to 
oppose  the  Mikado,  and  retired  to  private 
life.  The  Shogun's  submission  fully  re- 
stored the  Mikado's  authorit}'  throughout 
the  Empire  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  A. 
D.  1 1 84,  and  gave  tranquillity  to  Japan. 

Hitherto  the  Mikado's  party  had  been  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  treaties  ne- 
gotiated by  the  Shogun  with  the  foreign 
powers.  A  few  men  among  them  had  pro- 
foundly studied  the  subjedl,  and  had  per- 
ceived the  folly  of  holding  their  countr}'  is- 
olated from  the  rest  of  the  world.  These 
men  now  devoted  themselves  to  promoting 
the  intercourse  of  Japan  with  the  treaty 
powers,  and  found  this  an  easy  task,  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Mikado's  party  had  now  be- 
come convinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  foreign  system  of  warfare  over  the  native. 
They  likewise  feared  that  the  foreign  powers 
would  force  Japan  to  observe  the  treaties 
negotiated  with  the  Shogun,  and  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Japanese  were  not  able  to 
make  a  successful  resistance.  They  there- 
fore invited  the  representatives  of  the  for- 
eign powers  to  a  conference  at  Kioto. 

Many  of  the  Japanese  court  nobles  had 
never  seen  a  foreigner,  and  when  they  saw 
these  foreign  representatives  at  the  confer- 
ence they  instantly  abandoned  their  preju- 
dices against  them.  The  treaties  with  the 
Western  powers  were  therefore  cordially 
renewed,  apd  the  foreign  powers  recognized 
the  Mikado  as  the  only  legal  sovereign  of 
Japan.  The  foundations  were  thus  laid  for 
the  cordial  relations  which  have  ever  since 
existed  between  Japan  and  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  Foreign  ideas  and  customs 
have  ever  since  been  gradually  adopted  by 
the  Japanese,  who  are  great  imitators. 

Since  1868  the  chara<5ler  of  Japanese  cinl- 
ization  has  undergone  a  total  change.  The 
government,  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
finances,  are  administered  on  the  European 
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plan.  The  European  dress  is  rapidly  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  Japanese  costume, 
and  many  Japanese  young  men  destined  for 
the  public  service  of  their  country  are  sent 
to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  to  be  educated  in  the 
learning  and  civilization  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  all  these  measures  the  young 
Mikado  Mutsuhito,  who  ascended  the  Jap- 
anese throne  in  1867,  ^^s  taken  an  active 
part,  and  has  constantly  sought  to  promote 
the  civilization  of  his  empire  and  to  render 
its  intercourse  with  the  United  States  and 
the  European  powers  more  intimate. 

The  changes  which  occurred  in  the  Jap- 
anese government  since  1868  have  been  very 
rapid.  In  187 1  the  Mikado  abolished  the 
titles  of  kuge  and  daimio,  or  court  and  im- 
perial noble,  and  replaced  them  with  that 
of  kuazoku,  or  noble  families.  This  decree 
deprived  the  great  Japanese  nobles  of  their 
territorial  fiefs,  which  were  reclaimed  by 
the  crown,  thus  destroying  the  feudal  sys- 
tem of  Japan  at  one  blow.  In  the  same 
year  the  Mikado  removed  his  capital  from 
the  old  sacred  city  of  Kioto  to  the  great 
city  of  Yedo,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Tokio,  meaning  **  Western  capi- 
tal." The  Mikado  granted  to  the  daimios 
one-tenth  of  their  former  incomes  on  condi- 
tion of  residing  permanently  at  Tokio. 

In  December,  187 1,  Japan  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
This  embassy  visited  each  of  the  Western 


nations  in  succession,  and  negotiated  new 
treaties  of  commerce  and  friendship  with 
them.  The  embassy  returned  to  Japan  in. 
September,  1873. 

In  1874  Japan  sent  an  expedition  to  the 
island  of  Formosa  to  chastise  the  natives- 
for  their  outrages  upon  Japanese  sailors, 
wrecked  on  their  shores.  This  expedition 
was  successful,  but  involved  Japan  in  a  dis- 
pute with  China,  which  claimed  Formosa 
as  one  of  her  dependencies.  War  was. 
threatened,  but  the  firmness  of  the  Japanese- 
ambassadors  induced  China  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Japan  and  to  make  reparation  to 
that  power  for  her  losses. 

In  July,  1875,  Japan  ceded  the  island  of 
Saghalien  to  Russia  in  exchange  for  the 
Kurile  Islands.  In  1876  a  long  standing 
quarrel  with  Corea  was  settled  upon  terms 
favorable  to  Japan.  In  the  same  year  Japan 
took  part  in  the  Centennial  International 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  where  that 
Oriental  empire  gave  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  success  in  the  new  national  career 
upon  which  it  had  so  recently  entered. 

In  February,  1889,  Japan  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  giving  the  Empire  two  legisla- 
tive Chambers  and  a  Ministry.  On  account 
of  the  wonderful  and  peaceful  progress  in- 
recent  times  by  which  Japan  has  turned  her 
back  upon  the  past  and  taken  her  place 
among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world,  that  Oriental  nation  has  been  called 
the  **  England  of  the  East.'* 
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RECENT   BRITISH   AFFAIRS. 

|N  the  summer  of  1888,  Thibet,  a 
tributary  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
sent  a  military  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  across  the  Himalayas  into  the 
small  Hindoo  state  of  Sikkim,  which  was 
claimed  as  a  dependency  of  Thibet,  al- 
though it  had  been  tributary  to  British 
India  for  more  than  half  a  century.     After 


twice  repulsing  the  Thibetan  invaders  and 
driving  them  out  of  Sikkim,  a  British 
Indian  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Graham,  pursued  them  across  the 
Himalayas  into  their  own  country  and 
utterly  routed  and  dispersed  them  in  two 
engagements,  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand 
men,  September  21  and  24,  1888,  after 
which  the  British  Indian  force  returned  la 
Sikkim. 
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A  British  Indian  expedition  under  Gen- 
erals McQueen,  Channer  and  Galbraith 
bumbled  the  Black  Mountain  tribes,  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  British  India, 
after  defeating  them  in  a  number  of  con- 
flicts in  October  and  November,  1888.  In 
December,  1888,  Lord  Dufferin  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Viceroy  of  British  India  by  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

During  the  whole  of  the  year  1888  the 
British  and  Egyptians  under  General  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell  were  besieged  by  the 
Mahdists  under  Osman  Digma  at  Suakim, 
but  the  Dervishes  were  severely  defeated 
by  the  British  and  Egyptians  at  Handoub, 
January  17,  1888  ;  at  Wady  Haifa,  July  4, 
and  22,  1888  ;  at  Toski,  August  3,  1888 ; 
and  at  Suakim,  December  20,  1888. 

In  November,  1889,  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal  became 
strained,  in  consequence  of  British  occupa- 
tion of  certain  territory  in  South-eastern 
Africa,  claimed  by  Portugal  for  several 
centuries.  England  denied  Portugal's 
claims  because  the  territory  had  been  sim- 
ply claimed  but  never  occupied,  and  the 
attempt  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto  to  drive  the 
British  from  the  disputed  territory  threat- 
ened to  bring  on  trouble.  The  excite- 
ment in  Portugal  ran  high,  and  mobs  in 
Lisbon  threatened  the  British  Minister. 
The  Portuguese  government  wisely  acceded 
to  England's  terms,  but  popular  indigna- 
tion in  Portugal  was  not  easily  allayed  and 
brought  on  a  Ministerial  crisis  in  that 
country  in  September,  1890. 

Coercion  was  again  tried  in  Ireland  in 
the  fall  of  1889.  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Bill,  a  Tithes  Bill  and  a  Local 
Government  Bill  —  all  three  measures 
applying  to  Ireland — occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  for  many  months  during 
1890  and  1891,  without  any  decisive  action 
thereon.  Another  famine  in  Ireland,  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1890,  aroused  the  British 
government  to  undertake  measures  of  relief 
for  the  starving  peasantry,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
himself  visited  the  famine-stricken  districts. 

In  the  summer  of  1890  Great  Britain  en- 
tered into  treaties  with  Germany,  Portugal 


and  France,  partitioning  the  African  conti- 
nent. The  Anglo-German  agreement  de- 
fined the  boundaries  between  the  British 
and  German  possessions  in  Eastern  Africa ; 
while  England  ceded  the  little  isle  of  Heli- 
goland, in  the  North  Sea,  close  to  the 
German  coast,  to  Germany,  it  having 
been  in  England's  possession  since  it  was 
wrested  from  Denmark  in  18 14.  By  the 
Anglo- Portuguese  agreement  the  limits  of 
the  British  and  Portuguese  territories  in 
South-eastern  Africa  were  defined.  The 
Anglo-French  agreement  was  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  British  and  French  terri- 
tories in  Central  and  Western  Africa, 
England  and  Italy  finally  came  to  tenns 
respecting  the  lower  Red  Sea  coast  of 
Africa,  early  in  April,  1891.  The  British 
South  Africa  Company  was  doing  much  for 
the  development  of  Southern  Africa,  while 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  was  active 
in  carrying  commerce  and  civilization  into 
Eastern  Africa.  A  British  protectorate  was 
proclaimed  over  Zanzibar,  November  7, 
1890. 

In  September,  1890,  John  Dillon  and 
William  O'Brien  were  arrested  for  their 
activity  in  renewing  the  *'Plan  of  Cam- 
paign,*' and  were  tried  at  Tipperary.  The 
trial  was  disturbed  by  riots  and  scenes  of 
violence,  while  Dillon  and  O'Brien  escaped 
to  the  United  States,  where  they  remained 
until  early  the  next  year. 

In  November,  1890,  Mr.  Parnell  lost  his 
political  influence  by  being  involved  in  a 
private  scandal  which  led  to  the  divorce  of 
Captain  O'Shea  from  his  wife.  The  En- 
glish Liberals  and  the  bulk  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rulers  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  at  once  demanded  Mr.  PamelFs 
withdrawal  from  the  Irish  political  leader- 
ship ;  but  Mr.  Parnell  obstinately  refused, 
whereupon  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  deposed  him  and 
chose  Justin  McCarthy  for  their  leader,  De- 
cember 6,  1890,  and  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
party  was  split  into  two  hostile  factions, 
which  proceeded  at  once  to  measure  their 
strength  in  the  election  to  fill  the  Parlia- 
mentary vacancy  in  North  Kilkenny.    The 
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leaders  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  laction  were  f 
such  able  men  as  Michael  Davitt,  John  j 
Dillon,  William  O'Brien,  Thomas  Sexton,  | 
Timothy  D,  Healy  and  Maurice  Healy ;  | 
while  the  prominent  leaders  who  adhered 
to  Mr.  Pamell  were  the  Harringtons  and 
the  brothers  John  and  William  Redmond. 
The  short  electoral  campaign  in  North 
Kilkenny  was  marked  by  the  most  intense 
factional  bitterness,  the  mass  meetings  of 
both  factions  being  disturbed  and  some- 
times broken  up  by  fights  and  riots,  Mr. 
Davitt  on  one  occasion  being  battered  by 
the  Parnellite  mob,  and  Mr.  Parnell's  eyes 
being  injured  by  lime  thrown  at  him  by  an 
Anti-Pamellite.  The  election,  which  was 
held  December  15,  1890,  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Anti-Parnellite  candidate, 
Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  over  his  Parnell- 
ite opponent  by  more  than  one  thousand 
majority. 

Early  in  January,  1890.  William 
O'Brien,  who  had  just  returned  from 
America,  held  conferences  with  Mr.  Par- 
nell  at  Boulogne,  in  France,  with  the  view 
of  healing  the  breach  in  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  party,  but  all  efforts  at  reconciliation 
failed,  and  the  two  opposing  factions  con- 
tinued to  be  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
hostile  camps.  O'Brien  and  Billion  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  February,  1891,  and 
served  out  their  three  months*  sentences  in 
Clonmel  and  Galway  jails. 

In  the  election  to  fill  the  Parliamentary 
vacancy  in  North  Sligo,  April  2,  1891,  the 
Anti-Parnellite  candidate  was  also  elected 
by  over  a  thousand  majority,  after  a  cam- 
paign marked  by  the  same  bitterness  and 
violence  as  that  of  North  Kilkenny.  The 
Parnellites  met  with  a  third  reverse  in  the 
election  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Carlow,  in 
July,  1891,  the  Anti-Parnellite  candidate 
being  chosen  by  about  two  thousand  ma- 
jority. Mr.  Pameirs  marriage  with  the 
divorced  wife  of  Captain  O' Shea  and  his 
sudden  death  on  the  very  day  of  Sir  John 
Pope  Hennessy's  death,  October  7.  1891, 
did  not  lead  to  a  reunion  of  the  hostile  fac- 
tions. The  Parnellites  rejected  all  over- 
tures from  the  Anti-Parnellites,  whom  they 


denounced  as  guilty  of  the  basest  ingrati- 
tude in  vilifying  Mr.  Parnell  and  hounding 
him  to  his  grave.  The  Anti-Parnellites 
elected  a  successor  to  Mr.  Parnell,  in  Cork, 
November  7,  1891,  one  month  after  the 
great  leader's  death  ;  but  in  the  election  to 
fill  the  vacancy  in  Waterford,  late  in  De- 
cember, 1 89 1,  the  Parnellite  candidate,  John 
E.  Redmond,  was  elected  over  Michael 
Davitt,  the  Anti-Pamellite  nominee,  after  a 
short  campaign  characterized  by  riot  and 
bloodshed,  during  which  Mr.  Davitt  was 
mobbed  and  assaulted.  The  two  factions 
still  bitterly  oppose  each  other.  Late  in 
1892  Mr.  Davitt  was  elected  to  Parliament 
from  Meath,  but  his  election  was  set  aside 
by  the  judges  on  account  of  priestly  inter- 
ference and  intimidation. 

On  September  21,  1890,  a  rising  occurred 
in  the  small  native  state  of  Manipur,  in 
North-eastern   British  India,  the  Mahara- 
jah's brother  seizing  the  palace  and  maga- 
zine, the  Maharajah  taking  refuge  in  the 
British  residency  and  finally  abdicating  in 
favor  of  his  brother,  September  26,  1890. 
Fights    occurred    in   which    two    British 
oflScers,   Lieutenant    Swinton    and    Major 
Brown,  were  killed.     Late  in  March,  1891, 
a  British  force  of  several  thousand  Ghoorkas 
was  massacred  in  Manipur  by  rebel  tribes- 
men ;  and    Mr.  Quinton,  commissioner   for 
Assam,   and    other    British    officers,  were 
taken    prisoners  and  massacred.     British 
reinforcements  rapidly  advanced  on  Mani- 
pur.     Lieutenant    Grant    with     the    4th 
Ghoorkas  carried  by  assault  the  mud  fort 
of  Thobal,  early  in  April,   1891  ;  and   an 
attack  upon   Lieutenant   Grant's  position 
was  repulsed,    the  Senaputty,  or   Regent, 
being  killed.     After  being  reinforced.  Lieu- 
tenant Grant    retreated  and    repulsed  an 
attack  on  the  way.  May,  1891.     A  British 
expedition  occupied  Manipur  early  in  May. 
The  Senaputty    was    taken    prisoner    by 
Major  Maxwell,  May  23,  1891.     The  Sen- 
aputty   and   other    Manipur  leaders   were 
tried  and  convicted  of  murder  in  killing 
British   officers,  June  13,    1891,  and  were 
sentenced  to  be  hanged.     The  Senaputty 
and  the  Tonga  general  were  executed,  but 
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the  sentences  of  the  others  were  commuted 
to  exile  for  life  and  their  property  was  con- 
fiscated. A  collateral  relative  of  the  late 
Senaputty  was  selected  for  the  throne  of 
Manipur,  September  13,  1891.  The  British 
also  defeated  the  Lushais  in  189 1  and  1892. 

The  British  had  also  been  engaged  in 
hostilities  in  Upper  Burmah  with  the 
Chins,  the  Hunzas,  the  Kachins  and  the 
Dacoits.  Early  in  April,  1891,  Lieutenant 
McNabb  was  ambushed  and  routed  by  the 
Kamkow  Chins.  The  Chin  tribes  threat- 
ened great  trouble,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  against  them.  During  1891,  1892 
and  1893  the  British  routed  the  Chins,  the 
Hunzas,  the  Kachins  and  the  Dacoits  in 
numerous  conflicts. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  and  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  had  been  doing  much  for  the 
development  of  the  British  territories  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
African  continent.  The  British  territories 
of  Zambesia,  Metabeland,  Mashonaland, 
Swaziland  and  other  regions  were  being 
occupied  and  settled  by  the  British.  In 
August,  1890,  England  entered  into  a  con- 
vention with  the  Transvaal  Republic  about 
Swaziland.  Mashonaland  was  occupied 
by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  in 
September,  1890.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  Mashonaland,  in  January  and  February, 
1891,  accelerated  its  settlement.  The 
British  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Uganda  in  March,  1891.  In  October, 
1890,  a  British  squadron  from  Zanzibar 
took  Witu  by  storm  after  the  Sultan  had 
refused  to  surrender  the  murderers  of  a 
German  party.  A  British  expedition 
under  Mr.  Johnston  was  massacred  on 
Lake  Nyassa,  in  January,  1892.  The 
British  defeated  the  natives  of  Witu  in 
March,  1892.  In  Western  Africa  the 
British  defeated  the  natives  at  Tambi,  in 
Sierra  Leone,  in  March,  1892,  and  defeated 
the  Jebus  in  a  number  of  conflicts  in  May 
and  June,  1892,  and  finally  captured  the 
King  of  the  Jebus.  The  British  also  won 
victories  over  the  natives  of  South-eastern 
Africa,  in  March,  1892. 


In  the  spring  of  1892  the  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  concerning  the  Behring  Sea  seal 
fisheries  was  left  to  arbitration,  and  a 
Board  of  Arbitrators  was  appointed  by 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Italy  and  Sweden.  The  Arbitrators  met 
at  Paris  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1893. 

In  1 89 1  the  advance  of  Russia  to  the 
Pamir,  in  Central  Asia,  led  to  the  sending 
of  a  British  expedition  of  observation 
under  Captain  Younghusband  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  but  all  trouble  was  avoided 
by  an  amicable  arrangement  between  En- 
gland and  Russia. 

In  1892  the  investigation  into  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway  scandal  developed 
an  astonishing  amount  of  corruption  and 
bribery  in  which  a  number  of  prominent 
Canadian  officials  were  seriously  involved, 
among  whom  was  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
who  had  recently  died  and  who  had  been 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  for  many  years. 

On  January  14,  1892,  the  British  na- 
tion was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  death  of 
Her  Majesty's  eldest  grandson.  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert  Victor  Christian 
Edward,  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale, 
and  Earl  of  Athlone,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  British  throne,  who  was  to  be  shortly 
married  to  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Victoria 
Mary  of  Teck.  This  death  occurred  on 
the  very  day  of  the  deaths  of  two  eminent 
and  venerable  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries, 
the  octogenarian  Cardinal  Edward  Mann- 
ing, of  England,  and  Cardinal  Simeoni,  of 
Rome.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1893,  the  Prin- 
cess Victoria  Mary  of  Teck  was  married  to 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  George,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased  Prince  Albert  Vic- 
tor and  the  new  heir-apparent  to  the  British 
throne.  Sir  Provo  Wallis,  the  centenarian 
admiral  of  the  British  navy,  died  February 
13,  1892,  aged  one  hundred  years  and  ten 
months. 

In  the  meantime  the  Home  Rule  ques- 
tion occupied  the  most  prominent  place  in 
British  politics.  Parliament  was  dissolved 
by  the    Marquis  of   Salisbury,  June  2S, 
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1892,  and  elections  for  a  new  House  of 
Commons  were  ordered.  The  new  elec- 
tions were  begun  within  a  week  after  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  elections 
lasted  several  weeks  and  returned  a  major- 
ity of  forty  for  the  Liberals  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  new  Parliament 
convened  early  in  August,  1892,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  his  Tory  Minis- 
try resigned  August  18,  1892,  whereupon 
a  new  Liberal  Ministry  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone again  came  into  power.  Thus,  Mr. 
Qladstone,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  became 
Prime  Minister  for  the  fourth  time. 

Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  new  Home 
Rule  Bill  into  Parliament  in  a  great  speech 
on  February  13,  1893.  The  new  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  local  Par- 
liament for  Ireland  in  Dublin,  while  at  the 
same  time  retaining  Ireland's  representa- 
tion in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at  West- 
minster. Protestant  Ulster  strenuously 
opposed  Home  Rule  and  threatened  civil 
war  in  case  of  the  passage  of  a  Home  Rule 
Bill,  and  serious  riots  occurred  at  Belfast, 
in  April,  1893. 

On  June  22,  1893,  while  the  British 
Mediterranean  squadron  was  cruising  off 
the  coast  of  Syria,  the  ironclad  battleship 
Victoria  was  accidentally  struck  by  the 
ram  Camperdown,  and  sunk  in  a  few  min- 
utes with  her  heroic  Admiral,  Sir  George 
Tryon,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
of  her  crew,  causing  intense  grief  through- 
out England  and  creating  a  profound  sen- 
sation throughout  the  civilized  world. 

On  June  26,  1893,  ^^^  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  British  India  met  at  Simla  and 
passed  a  bill  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of 
silver. 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  elections  in  Germany,  in  March, 
1890,  for  a  new  Reichstag,  resulted  in  large 
gains  for  the  Radical  or  Freisinnige  party 
and  the  Socialists.  In  the  same  month 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  Iron  Chancellor,  who 
had  directed  the  destinies  of  Prussia  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  of  united  Germany 
for  twenty  years,  quarreled  with  the  young 
6--113.-U.  H. 


Emperor  William  II.  and  resigned  all  his 
offices  and  retired  to  private  life.  General 
von  Caprivi  succeeded  him  as  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  and  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Prussia.  Count  Herbert  Bismarck, 
the  old  Chancellor's  son,  at  the  same  time 
resigned  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Aflfairs. 

In  the  meantime  German  colonies  were 
established  in  Eastern  Africa,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  German  East  Africa  Com- 
pany. In  the  fall  of  1889  a  German  mili- 
tary expedition  under  Dr.  Peters,  on  its 
way  to  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  was  mas- 
sacred. Em  in  Pasha,  who  had  been  rescued 
by  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  eflforts  of  the  Brit- 
ish, was  no  sooner  found  than  he  en- 
tered the  German  service  and  proceeded  to 
extend  German  commerce  and  German  in- 
fluence among  the  natives  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa.  Major  von  Wissmann  led 
German  military  expeditions  against  hostile 
native  tribes,  defeating  many  of  them  ;  but 
on  August  30,  1890,  a  German  party  was 
massacred  by  the  natives  of  Witu.  In 
October,  1890,  a  British  squadron  from 
Zanzibar,  took  Witu  by  storm  after  the 
Sultan  had  refused  to  give  up  the  murderers 
of  the  German  party.  By  the  Anglo- Ger- 
man agreement  in  the  summer  of  1890, 
Germany  abandoned  the  Hinterland,  in 
Eastern  Africa,  to  England,  in  exchange 
for  the  isle  of  Heligoland,  near  the  North 
Sea  coast  of  Germany.  In  January,  1892, 
the  Germans  met  with  another  disaster  in 
Eastern  Africa  in  a  conflict  with  the  natives. 

The  Emperor  William  II.  had  many 
meetings  with  other  crowned  heads.  In 
October,  1889,  the  Czar  of  Russia  visited 
him  in  Berlin.  In  November,  1889,  Will- 
iam II.  visited  the  Austrian  Emperor  at 
Vienna.  In  June,  1890,  he  visited  the 
King  of  Denmark.  In  Augtist  following 
he  visited  England,  where  he  met  with  a 
grand  reception  from  his  royal  grandmother 
and  her  subjects ;  and  in  the  same  month 
he  visited  the  Czar  of  Russia.  In  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  visited  the  Austrian 
Emperor  in  Silesia  and  at  Vienna.  In 
June,  1892,  the  Czar  Alexander  III.  again 
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visited  the  German  Emperor  at  Berlin,  and 
King  Humbert  of  Italy  visited  him  the 
same  month. 

In  the  meantime  William  II.  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  labor  question  and 
seemed  desirous  of  ameliorating  labor's 
condition.  May  day,  1890,  was  signalized 
by  immense  labor  demonstrations  through- 
out Europe,  and  was  looked  upon  with 
apprehension  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
but  all  passed  off  quietly.  During  Febru- 
ary, 1892,  there  were  great  labor  riots  in 
Berlin,  which  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  military  under  the  personal  direction  of 
the  young  Emppror  himself,  who  boldly 
faced  the  rioters. 

King  Charles  of  Wurtemburg  died  in 
1 891,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Will- 
iam II.  In  March,  1892,  there  was  a 
Cabinet  crisis  in  Prussia  over  Caprivi's  new 
education  bill,  which  was  considered  too 
favorable  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Caprivi 
resigned  the  Prussian  Premiership,  in  which 
he  was  succeeded  by  Count  von  Eulenberg, 
but  he  remained  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire. 

In  May,  1893,  the  Reichstag  rejected  a 
bill,  which  had  been  under  consideration 
many  months,  providing  for  an  increase  of 
the  German  army  ;  whereupon  the  Emperor 
dissolved  the  Reichstag  and  appealed  to 
the  country,  and  the  German  people  sus- 
tained his  policy  by  returning  a  small 
majority  in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  an  in- 
crease of  the  army,  in  the  elections  held 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1893.  The  Socialists 
largely  increased  their  representation  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  a  number  of  second 
ballots  were  necessary.  The  new  Reichs- 
tag passed  a  bill  increasing  the  army,  in 
July,  1893. 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  March,  1890,  M.  Tirard*s  Ministry  in 
France  gave  place  to  a  new  Cabinet  under 
M.  de  Freycinet.  In  February,  1890,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  come  to  France 
in  violation  of  the  law,  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months,  but  was  par- 


doned and  escorted  to  the  Swiss  frontier  in 
May,  1890. 

Early  in  1890  France  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  negro  kingdom  of 
Dahomey,  in  Western  Africa  ;  and  in  a 
struggle  of  three  years  King  Behanzin  and 
his  army  of  Amazons  were  completely 
defeated  in  a  number  of  conflicts.  In  the 
fall  of  1 89 1  the  French  troops  in  Tonquin 
were  engaged  in  warfare  with  Chinese 
pirates.  The  French  troops  defeated  the 
rebels  in  Tonquin  in  April,  1892. 

The  French  Senatorial  elections  on  Sun- 
day, January  4,  189 1,  resulted  in  a  gain  of 
eleven  seats  by  the  Republicans.  The 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia  was 
fully  shown  in  the  maneuvers  of  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  at  Cronstadt,  in  July 
and  August,  1891.  Late  in  August,  1891, 
the  French  fleet  visited  England.  Ex- 
President  Jules  Grdvy  died  September  9, 
1 89 1.  General  Boulanger,  who  had  for 
several  years  lived  in  exile,  committed 
suicide  at  the  tomb  of  his  mistress,  Madame 
Bonnemaine,  at  Brussels,  September  30, 
1891. 

The  expulsion  of  M.  Chadouine,  a 
French  journalist  from  Bulgaria,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 89 1,  for  oflFensive  articles  reflecting  on 
the  Bulgarian  government,  led  to  a  diplo- 
matic rupture  between  that  Balkan  princi- 
pality and  the  French  Republic,  and 
cordial  relations  were  only  restored  when 
Bulgaria  apologized  to  France  and  retraced 
her  course,  JanuarJ^  1892. 

When  the  French  National  Assembly 
rejected  the  Ministerial  bill  aimed  at  the 
religious  orders,  M.  de  Freycinet's  Ministry 
resigned,  February  19,  1892,  and  a  new 
Ministry  under  M.  Loubet  came  into 
power,  February  27,  1892. 

During  the  spring  of  1892  Paris  was  ex- 
posed to  Anarchist  outrages,  and  numerous 
Anarchists  were  arrested  in  March  of  that 
year.  These  arrests  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
Anarchists,  who  revenged  themselves  by 
resorting  to  dynamite  explosions.  The 
French  authorities  at  once  expelled  all 
foreign  Anarchists  from  the  countrr 
Ravachol,  the  leader  of  the  Paris  Anarcb- 
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ists,  was  arrested  for  several  murders.  M. 
Very's  restaurant  was  blown  up  with 
dynamite  and  the  proprietor  killed,  because 
he  had  testified  against  Ravachol.  After 
being  tried  and  acquitted  by  a  timid  jury, 
who  were  overawed  by  Anarchist  threats, 
Ravachol  was  finally  convicted  and  guillo- 
tined. The  Anarchist  outrages  in  France, 
along  with  those  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Belgium  at  the  same  time,  caused  wide- 
spread alarm  throughout  continental 
Europe.  The  dynamite  plots  in  Paris 
were  renewed  in  November,  1892,  and  the 
police  bureau  was  wrecked  by  an  explosion. 

There  was  a  great  national  fSte  in  Paris 
on  September  22,  1S92,  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  First 
French  Republic. 

In  the  meantime  the  great  engineer, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  the  projector  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  had  also  undertaken  the  cat- 
ting of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  by  organizing  a  gigantic  company 
in  France  which  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  Colombian  government.  Thousands 
of  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  were  induced 
to  subscribe  stock  in  the  new  company,  but 
the  enterprise  involved  such  immense  ex- 
penditures that  the  work  was  practically 
abandoned,  and  the  thousands  of  contrib- 
utors to  the  gigantic  scheme  found  them- 
selves swindled.  A  storm  of  popular 
indignation  forced  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties to  vote  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Panama  directors, 
Lesseps  and  others,  November  21,  1892. 
Baron  Reinach,  who,  as  agent  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  gave  over  two 
million  francs  to  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  died 
suddenly  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances when  it  was  announced  that  a 
Panama  inquiry  would  be  made.  M.  Lou- 
bet  was  defeated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  a  motion  for  the  esihumation  of  Baron 
Reinach*s  body  to  discover  whether  he  had 
been  poisoned,  November  28,  1892.  Lou- 
bet's  Ministry  resigned  December  5,  1892, 
and  a  new  Cabinet  under  M.  Ribot  was 
formed.  When  an  autopsy  on  Baron 
Reinach's  body  was  made  Dr.  Herz  fled  to 


London.  A  demand  for  documents  was  , 
rejected  by  the  Assembly,  which  passed  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  Ribot's  Ministry. 
The  crisis  was  a  serious  one  for  the  French 
Republic,  as  the  Royalists  and  Bonapartists 
were  making  use  of  the  scandal,  in  which 
many  Republican  leaders  were  involved,  to 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic 
and  the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  in 
France. 

The  Panama  Committee  of  Inquiry  be- 
gan its  investigation  December  24,  1892. 
The  Panama  loans  of  1884  ^^^  ^888  were 
fully  investigated.  The  examining  magis- 
trate completed  his  investigation  early  in 
January,  1893.  The  examination  tarnished 
many  hitherto  honored  names  of  the  Repub- 
lic. The  trial  of  the  four  Panama  direct- 
ors— Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  his  son 
Charles,  Marius  Fontaine  and  Baron  Cottu 
— with  contractor  Eiffel,  the  builder  of  the 
great  one-thousand  feet  tower  in  Paris,  be- 
gan January  10,  1893.  The  octogenarian 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  unable  to  attend 
on  account  of  illness.  The  trial  developed 
very  strong  evidence  against  the  defend- 
ants. Dr.  Cornelius  Herz  was  arrested  at 
Bournemouth,  England,  January  19,  1893, 
at  the  demand  of  the  French  government, 
which  asked  for  his  extradition  ;  but  his 
illness  prevented  his  removal.  He  died  in 
June,  1893. 

The  Chamber  of  Indictments  committed 
Charles  de  Lesseps,  M.  Eiffel  and  ten  others 
for  trial  at  the  Assizes  on  charges  of  giv- 
ing and  receiving  bribes.  Charles  de 
Lesseps  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Assizes 
to  quash  the  indictment  against  him.  The 
Paris  Court  of  Appeal  pronounced  judg- 
ment against  the  aged  and  infirm  Ferdi- 
nand de  Lesseps,  his  son  Charles,  MM. 
Eiffel,  Cottu  and  Fontaine  for  breach  of 
trust  and  for  swindling  the  stockholders  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company,  February  9, 
1893.  There  was  m^ich  sympathy  for  the 
aged  Ferdinand  de  -Lesseps,  whose  name 
had  been  honored  throughout  the  civilized 
world  for  more  than  a  score  of  years  as  the 
projector  of  the  Suez  .  Canal.  The  other 
defendants  lodged  appeals  against  the  true 
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bills  against  thein.  The  trial  of  the  Pana- 
ma bribers  and  bribed — Charles  de  Lesseps 
and  eight  others — began  March  8,  1893. 
Charies  de  Lesseps,  Eiffel,  Fontaine  and 
Cottu  were  several  days  later  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  aged  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  was  also 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  mercy  was 
shown  in  his  case  on  account  of  his  great 
age  and  his  feeble  and  imbecile  condition. 
In  June  following  all  the  convicted  persons 
were  released  from  imprisonment  on  tech- 
nical grounds. 

While  the  Panama  Canal  inquiry  was 
absorbing  the  attention  of  France,  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  who  had  just  been  elected  President 
of  the  French  genate,  died  very  suddenly, 
March  17,  1893.  An  adverse  vote  in  the 
Assemby  compelled  the  resignation  of  M. 
Ribot's  Cabinet,  March  30,  1893,  ^^^  ^^ 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  under  M. 
Dupuy. 

Hostilities  broke  out  between  France  and 
Siam  in  May,  1893,  caused  by  the  invest- 
ment of  the  town  of  Khong,  in  Cochin 
China,  by  Loatian  tribesmen.  The  town 
was  relieved  by  the  French,  May  22,  1893. 
The  Siamese  Minister  expressed  his  regret 
to  France  for  the  Khong  incident,  but  the 
French  fleet  sailed  to  attack  Bangkok,  the 
Siamese  capital,  in  June.  On  July  13, 
1893,  two  French  gunboats  and  the  Siam- 
ese forts  at  Paknam  exchanged  shots,  but 
the  French  Minister  apologized  to  the 
Siamese  government.  On  July  17,  1893, 
French  marines  captured  two  forts  on  the 
Upper  Me-Kong  river,  while  the  Siamese 
sunk  a  French  merchant  vessel. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  1893, 
there  was  serious  rioting  in  Paris  caused 
by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  prevent  'certain  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  students  in  a  ball. 
The  rioters  routed  the  police  and  the  mili- 
tar>',  and  the  government  finally  compro- 
mised with  them  by  rescinding  the  order 
interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  ball, 
thus  giving  the  students  practicalh'  a  vic- 
tory in  their  lawlessness.  The  crisis  was 
considered  serious  for  the  French  Repub- 


lic, and  all  parties  and   factions  were  :: 
dulging  in  threats. 

RECENT   RUSSIAN    AFFAIRS. 

In  the  meantime  the  Nihilists  had  U.: 
as  active  as  ever  throughout  Russia,  ar: 
conspiracies  and  assassinations  were  lir 
order  of  the  day.  The  constant  aiTc>-« 
and  transportations  to  Siberia  did  not  ter. 
in  the  least  to  deter  the  revolutionary  t.r 
ments  in  the  Czar's  dominions.  Plot  af::* 
plot  against  the  Czar  himself  was  di^: 
ered,  and  the  autocrat  was  compelled  : 
keep  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace  a-* : 
virtual  prisoner.  The  prisoners  in  Sih:- 
had  been  subjected  to  the  most  outr2.:r  > 
cruelties,  and  numerous  escapes  aud  r. 
tempts  to  escape  had  been  made.  I' 
December,,  1889,  there  was  a  terr: . 
slaughter  of  a  number  of  prisoners  7. 
attempted  to  escape  from  their  plac?  : 
confinement.  In  March,  1890,  the  sr. 
dents  in  the  Russian  universities  gave  crn 
siderable  annoyance  to  the  authorities  ~ 
their  disturbances. 

In   the  summer  of    1890   the   Jew?   * 
Russia,  who  had   been   subjected  to  ti- 
most  cruel  mob  violence  in  1882  and  if** 
were  again  the  victims  of  persecution,  t:  - 
time  by   the   Russian   government   itscJ 
Late  in  July,  1890,  decrees  were  issnec  r. 
Russia  allowing  the  Jews  to  reside  onh 
large  towns  and  forbidding  them  to  p'.::- 
certain    occupations,    depriving    then 
privileges  of  education  and  of  enterinc  - 
learned  professions  or   becoming  mil:::' 
engineers.     All  Jewish  students  were  tv 
pelled   from    the     higher    institutions 
learning,  and  all  Jews  were  shut  out :::' 
government  offices.     A  million  Jews  1> 
their  homes,  and  thousands  migrated  :r 
Russia.     The  resolutions  of  a  mass  icr, 
ing  in   London   petitioning    the  Cza:  * 
relent  in  his  treatment  of  his  Hebrew  ?: 
jects  angered  the  Czar,  who  resented  : 
foreign    interference.      Early   in  Januz" 
1891,  Jews  were  forbidden  to  practice! 
in  Russia.     In  April,  1891,  the  Jews  ^-' 
ordered   to   leave    St.    Petersburg  and  ' 
reside  in   Eastern   and   Southern   Rn 
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Late  ill  November,  1892,  the  Jews  of  Mos- 
:ow  were  ordered  to  convert  their  syna- 
2^ogue  into  a  charitable  institvition  or  sell 
it,  and  an  imperial  ukase  expelled  all 
soldiers  of  the  Jewish  race  from  Moscow. 
The  persecution  of  the  unfortunate  race 
:ontinued  without  abatement. 

In  1 89 1  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
Russia  caused  a  horrible  famine  in  that 
country,  and  thirty  million  people  were 
suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Thousands 
of  the  peasants  died  daily  from  starvation, 
and  the  measures  of  the  government  were 
unable  to  afford  the  people  relief.  On 
August  II,  1891,  an  imperial  ukase  for- 
bade the  exportation  of  rye  from  Russia. 
Cargoes  of  wheat  were  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  the  famine-stricken  land. 

During  the  summed  of  1891  a  Russian  mil- 
itary expedition  advanced  as  far  in  Central 
Asia  as  the  Pamir  tableland,  but  Russia's 
right  to  occupy  this  region  was  disputed 
by  China  and  England,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  latter  two  powers  would 
combine  against  her.  A  second  Russian 
military  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Pamir 
in  the  summer  of  1892,  and  conflicts 
occurred  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Afghans ;  but  an  amicable  arrangement 
was  Anally  made  with  China  and  England. 
In  1 89 1  the  Czarewitch  w^as  traveling  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  while  in  Japan  he  was 
wounded  by  a  policeman,  May  11,  1891, 
but  he  soon  recovered. 

RECENT   EVENTS    OP   OTHER   NATIONS. 

An  International  Anti-Slavery  Confer- 
ence convened  at  Brussels,  November  18, 

1889,  and  remained  in  session  until  July, 

1890.  This  conference,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
considered  measures  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  in  Africa.  During  the  year 
1790  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  abolished 
slavery  and  admitted  former  slaves  to  equal 
civil  rights  with  other  freemen.  In  March, 
1890,  a  European  Labor  Conference  con- 
vened at  Berlin.  M.  Tisza,  the  Hungari- 
an Prime  Minister,  resigned  March  7,  1890, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Count  Julius  Szapary. 


In  the  spring  of  1890  Bulgaria  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  conspiracy  of  Major  Panitza 
against  Prince  Ferdinand  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Stambouloff,  at  Sofia,  and  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Bucharest  was  implicated  in 
this  plot.  At  the  trial  of  Major  Panitza, 
in  May,  1890,  the  complicity  of  Russian 
officials  was  clearly  proven.  Major  Pan- 
itza and  eight  others  were  found  guilty  in 
June.  Panitza  was  sentenced  to  be  shot 
and  the  other  conspirators  to  imprisonment. 
Panitza  was  shot  June  28,  1890. 

On  September  11,  1890,  a  Liberal  rising 
occurred  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino 
against  the  Ultramontane  or  ruling  party, 
and  the  rebels  set  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment of  their  own  adherents.  The  na- 
tional government  of  Switzerland  sent 
troops  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance,  and 
the  cantonal  government  w^as  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  order  was 
restored. 

On  October  29,  1890,  the  States-General 
of  Holland  declared  King  William  III.  in- 
capable of  governing  on  account  of  insanity, 
and  created  his  wife,  Queen  Emma,  Re- 
gent. On  the  death  of  King  William  IIL, 
November  23,  1890,  his  little  nine-year-old 
daughter,  Wilhelmina,  became  Queen  of 
Holland,  under  her  mother's  regency  ;  but 
as  females  are  excluded  from  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
the  Duke  of  Nassau  became  Grand  Duke 
of  Luxemburg.  As  the  republicans  were 
active  throughout  Holland  after  the  king's 
death,  the  police  seized  a  large  number  of 
republican  placards,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  any  dissemination  of  re- 
publican ideas.  In  April,  1893,  ^^  Dutch 
defeated  the  Atcheenese  in  Sumatra. 

In  Italy  Signor  Crispi's  Ministry  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  his 
party  in  the  elections,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  new  Ministry  under  the  Marquis  di 
Rudini,  February,  1891.  It  was  under  the 
new  Ministry  that  Italy  became  involved 
in  a  diplomatic  rupture  with  thfe  United 
States  in  consequence  of  the  lynching 
(March  14,  1891)  by  a  mob  in  New  Or- 
leans of  eleven  Italians  who  had  been  ac- 
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quitted  by  a  jury  of  the  murder  of  Chief  of 
Police  David  C.  Hennessy,  on  October  13, 
1890.  The  affair  was  finally  settled  by  the 
United  States  making  reparation  and  pay- 
ing an  indemnity. 

Switzerland  celebrated  the  six  hundredth 
anniversary  of  her  national  existence  by 
grand  festivities,  beginning  August  12, 
1891. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Italian  occupa- 
tion of  Massowah,  on  the  Abyssinian  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  King  John,  of  Abyssinia, 
having  been  killed  by  rebels  at  Metemneh, 
March  10,  1889,  Italy  took  Abyssinia  under 
her  protection  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The 
Italian  East  Africa  Company  undertook 
the  development  of  the  new  Italian  acqui- 
sitions. After  months  of  negotiation  Italy 
and  England  came  to  an  agreement  respect- 
ing North-eastern  Africa,  March  24,  1891. 

The  Portuguese  annexations  in  British 
Zambesia,  and  Major  Serpa  Pinto's  mas- 
sacre of  natives  who  were  allies  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  South-eastern  Africa,  occasioned 
serious  complications  between  Portugal 
and  England.  The  Portuguese  claimed 
territory  between  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  but  England  denied  these  claims 
because  the  Portuguese  had  never  occupied 
this  territory.  The  Portuguese  South 
Africa  Company  was  at  once  organized  for 
the  development  of  Portuguese  influence 
in  Southern  Africa.  In  April,  1891,  the 
Portuguese  became  involved  in  difl5culties 
with  natives  of  Mozambique  and  Guinea. 

The  struggle  between  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Dervishes  in  Nubia  still  continued,  and 
the  Dervishes  were  defeated  at  Suakim, 
January  27,  1891,  and  Handoub  was 
captured  by  the  Egyptians  the  next  day. 
Egyptian  troops  under  Colonel  HoUed 
Smith  captured  Tokar  and  defeated  the 
Dervishes,  more  than  seven  hundred  of 
whom  were  killed,  February  19,  1891. 
Osman  Digma  fled  to  Kassala.  The  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  Tewfik  Pasha,  died  Janu- 
ary 7,  1892,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son.  Abbas  Pasha. 

In  the  meantime  the  intrigues  of  ex- 
Queen  Natalie,  the  divorced  wife  of  King 


'  Milan  of  Servia,  led  to  her  expulsion  from 
Servia,  in  May,  1891,  by  the  Servian  gov- 
ernment ;  but  the  populace  of  Belgrade 
arose  in  her  favor,  and  for  several  dajs  the 
Servian  capital  was  disturbed  by  serious 
riots.  Two  years  later  the  young  King 
Alexander  III.  deposed  the  Regents  by  a 
coup  d  ^itat^  seizing  them  by  violence  and 
taking  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
April  13,  1893. 

Belgium  was  threatened  with  a  political 
crisis  in  May,  1890,  in  consequence  of  the 
agitation  among  the  laboring  masses,  who 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  army  and  the 
people  with  them.  The  Belgian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  decided  in  favor  of  a  revision 
of  the  Belgian  constitution  granting  uni- 
versal suflFrage,  May  21,  1890.  There 
was  an  immense  Socialist  demonstration  in 
Brussels  in  favor  of  universal  suffrage, 
forty  thousand  men  being  in  procession, 
August  10,  1890.  The  Ministry  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Chambers  providing 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1890,  but  the  matter  was  delayed 
for  several  years.  In  the  spring  of  1892 
there  were  Anarchist  outrages  in  Belgium, 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Spain,  the  most 
terrible  of  which  was  the  explosion  in  the 
town  hall  at  Liege,  May  3,  1892.  The 
Chambers  repeatedly  rejected  the  demand 
for  universal  suffrage.  The  rejection  on 
November  8,  1892,  led  to  the  assembling 
of  a  mob  in  front  of  the  royal  palace,  but 
the  mob  was  dispersed  by  gendarmes* 
Early  in  the  spdng  of  1893  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Belgian  workmen  forced  the 
Chambers  to  grant  universal  suffrage  in 
order  to  avoid  revolution. 

The  first  elections  based  on  universal 
suffrage  in  Spain,  on  Sunday,  February  i, 
1 89 1,  resulted  in  large  gains  for  the  Con- 
servative Ministry.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  1892  Spain  was  disturbed  by 
Anarchist  outrages  similar  to  those  of 
France  at  the  same  time.  Troops  were 
sent  to  suppress  an  Anarchist  movement 
in  the  province  of  Malaga.  An  Anarchist 
outbreak  occurred  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
January  9,  1892,  and  the  Anarchist  move- 
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ment  extended  to  San  Ferrado, .  causing 
intense  alarm.  The  four  Anarchist  lead- 
ers in  the  rising  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera 
were  executed  February  10,  1892.  The 
Anarchists  throughout  Spain  circulated 
placards  threatening  vengeance  for  the 
execution  of  their  brethren  at  Xeres  de  la 
Frontera,  and  the  police  made  many  ar- 
rests at  Barcelona,  Cadiz  and  other  places. 
The  police  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  put  the 
Anarchists  to  flight.  An  Anarchist  plot 
to  blow  up  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
Madrid  caused  intense  alarm.  There  was 
a  great  demonstration  at  Madrid  in  honor 
of  Columbus,  November  13,  1892. 

A  republican  revolt  at  Oporto,  Portuga., 
on  January  31,  r89i,  was  crushed  by  the 
military  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred 
killed  and  wounded. 

RECENT  EVENTS  IN  CHINA. 

During  1890,  1891  and  1892  there  were 
serious  anti-foreign  riots  in  China,  in 
which  mobs  attacked  European  and  Amer- 
ican missionaries  and  other  foreigners  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
These  outrages  threatened  to  bring  about 
a  coalition  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  against  China 
in  the  fall  of  1891. 

The  Celestial  Empire  was  distracted  by 
formidable  rebellions  in  Mongolia  and 
Mantchooria,  as  well  as  by  revolts  in  va- 
rious provinces  in  China  proper.  Several 
thousand  rebels  were  slaughtered  in  battle, 
in  March,  1892.  In  the  Chien  Chang 
district  eight  hundred  captured  rebels  were 
massacred,  March,  1892.  China  ceded 
Sikkim  to  England,  in  March,  1890*  and 
was  ready  in  1891  to  cooperate  with  En- 
gland in  checking  the  Russian  advance  to 
the  Pamir  plateau. 

China  had  acquired  great  strength  under 
the  administrations  of  Prince  Kung,  the 
Marquis  Tseng  and  Li  Hung  Chang  ;  and 
internal  improvements,  such  as  railroad  and 
telegraph  lines,  were  gradually  introduced. 

THE   CHILIAN  CIVIL  WAR  OF   189I. 

The  most  important  event  in  South  Amer- 
ican history  during  189 1  was  the  bloody  civil 


war  in  Chili  between  President  Josd  Manuel 
Balmaceda  and  the  Congress  of  that  re- 
public. This  sanguinary  struggle  began 
with  the  first  day  of  the  year  and  lasted 
eight  months,  and  was  caused  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  rule  of  President  Balma- 
ceda, who  virtually  acted  as  dictator, 
endeavoring  constantly  to  establish  practi- 
cally his  own  will  as  the  law  of  the  republic, 
and  repeatedly  overriding  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land. 

Chili  has  always  been  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  all  the  Spanish  American  nations, 
and  has  been  usually  little  disturbed  by 
such  revolutions  and  civil  wars  as  have 
constantly  distracted  the  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican republics.  That  republic  has  been  in- 
ternally at  peace  from  1851  to  1891,  a  period 
of  forty  years,  during  which  period  she, 
in  alliance  with  Peru,  carried  on  a  war 
against  Spain,  and  in  1881  she  vanquished 
both  Peru  and  Bolivia  in  a  bloody  war  of 
two  years,  as  already  noted. 

It  was  apparent  to  careful  observers  from 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  internal  struggle 
that  the  rebel  or  Congressional  party  must 
eventually  succeed,  as  four-fifths  of  the 
Chilian  people  were  on  the  side  of  the  Con- 
gress against  President  Balmaceda.  The 
Chilian  Congress  and  people  were  fighting 
for  the  cause  of  popular  government  against 
a  one-man  power  as  represented  by  the  dic- 
tator Balmaceda.  The  Congress  and  people 
of  Chili  had  as  good  a  cause  in  their  armed 
opposition  to  President  Balmaceda  as  the 
English  Parliament  and  people  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago  had  against  King  Charles 
I.  As  their  adherents  outnumbered  the  par- 
tisans of  Balmaceda  four  to  one,  the  success 
of  the  rebels  was  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  insurgents  had  a  formidable  naval 
armament,  and  were  thus  superior  to  dic- 
tator Balmaceda  on  the  water.  Their  land 
forces  held  possession  of  the  country  both 
north  and  south  of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso, 
the  capital  and  the  chief  seaport  of  the 
country,  which  were  held  by  President  Bal- 
maceda's  forces  until  just  before  the  end 
of  the  war.  The  possession  of  the  great 
nitrate  deposits,  the  chief  source  of  weair.i 
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to  the  country,  was  of  immense  advantage 
to  the  Congressionalists,  who  worked  those 
mines  for  all  they  were  worth,  and  thus 
obtained  the  cash  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  struggle  against  dictator  Balmaceda. 

Balmaceda's  weak  points  were  his  inferior 
navy  and  his  want  of  money.  As  he  was 
unable  to  borrow  money  he  seized  the  sil- 
ver in  the  national  treasury  at  Santiago, 
which  was  stored  there  as  security  for  the 
fiduciary  circulation,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
pay  sums  due  to  European  contractors  who 
had  supplied  him  with  ships,  arms  and 
ammunition.  This  destructive  civil  war  in 
Chili  began  January  i,  1891.  Most  of  the 
army  supported  President  Balmaceda,  but 
the  rest  of  the  army  and  almost  the  entire 
navy  sided  with  the  Congress.  Portions  of 
the  dictator's  army  at  different  times  de- 
serted to  the  insurgents.  The  Congressional 
proclamation  against  the  President  was 
issued  January  5,  1891.  The  President's 
proclamation  was  issued  two  days  later, 
and  three  hundred  citizens  were  imprisoned 
by  the  President.  The  Congressional  navy 
blockaded  the  ports. 

The  Congressionalists  won  three  victories 
at  Coquimbo,  in  January,  1891.  The  Con- 
gressional fleet  captured  the  ship  Cleopatra 
with  five  thousand  rifles  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  January  9,  1891.  There 
were  a  number  of  indecisive  conflicts  in 
Chili  during  January  and  February,  1891. 
Tarapaca  and  Atacama,  in  the  North  of 
Chili,  were  occupied  by  the  Congressional- 
ists. The  Congressionalists  won  a  victory 
at  Dolores,  February  15,  1891.  The  Con- 
gressional fleet  bombarded  Pisagua  and 
burned  the  town,  February  6,  1891,  and  capt- 
ured Iquique  after  a  fierce  bombardment, 
February  16,  1891.  Over  two  hundred 
women  and  children  were  killed  during  this 
bombardment,  and  the  business  part  of 
Iquique  was  fired  by  incendiaries  the 
same  evening.  By  the  mediation  of  the 
British  Admiral  Hotham,  a  short  armistice 
was  concluded  until  the  20th  (February, 
1891).  The  Congressionalists  were  re- 
pulsed at  Huara,  February  17,  1891,  and 
were  defeated  the  next  day.     The  Congres- 


sionalists were  victorious  at  Iquique,  where 
the  President's  troops  surrendered,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1891.  Pisagua  was  recaptured 
by  the  Balmacedist  troops,  and  one  hun- 
dred Congressional  troops  were  killed  and 
eight  hundred  captured,  of  whom  eighteen 
ofiicers  were  shot  in  cold  blood. 

President  Balmaceda  issued  a  decree 
confiscating  all  the  property  of  rebel  Sena- 
tors and  Deputies,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
several  relatives  of  Senators  and  Deputies. 
The  rebels  seized  several  prominent  friends 
of  Balmaceda  and  threatened  to  take  life 
for  life,  even  threatening  to  shoot  his 
particular  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Serena. 
The  prisons  of  Santiago  were  crowded  with 
political  prisoners.  Three  hundred  fled 
from  Balmaceda's  clutches  across  the  Andes 
into  the  Argentine  Republic.  President 
Balmaceda  convoked  a  new  Presidential 
election  for  the  first  Sunday  in  March,  and 
declared  the  members  of  Congress  rebels, 
Balmaceda's  cruelties,  imprisonments,  flog- 
gings of  Congressional  leaders,  and  the 
massacre  by  Colonel  Robles  at  Tarapaca 
justified  Congressional  reprisals. 

The  Congressionalists  captured  Ancud 
and  Antofagasta  in  February,  1891.  Their 
land  forces  numbered  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  Peruvian  steamer  Santa  Rosa^  with 
arms  for  Balmaceda,  was  captured  b}-  the 
insurgents.  The  Congressionalists  won  a 
victory  on  March  6,  1891,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's troops  deserted  to  the  rebels.  Tara- 
paca and  all  Southern  Chili  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Congressionalists.  The 
Congressionalists  were  victorious  at  Pozo 
Almonte,  near  Iquique,  March  8,  1891. 
The  Mayor  and  garrison  of  Valparaiso 
joined  the  rebels  and  seized  the  Balmacedist 
transport  Mazda,  and  sailed  northward. 
The  Congressionalists  bombarded  and  took 
Antofagasta,  March  23,  1891,  and  captured 
Arica  and  Tacna  without  resistance,  April 
7,  1891. 

On  April  18,  1891,  there  was  naval  fight- 
ing near  Valparaiso.  The  Balmacedist  tug 
Florence  was  blown  out  of  the  water  and 
her  crew  drowned,  by  a  shell  from  the  Con- 
gressional  ironclad  Blanca  Encalada,  and 
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the  Balmacedist  torpedo  boat  was  knocked 
to  pieces  by  a  broadside  from  the  Congres- 
sional sloop-of-war  O  ^  Higgins.  The  Con- 
gressional vessels  then  attacked  the  forts  of 
Valparaiso  and  a  lively  battle  ensued. 
Several  shells  from  the  forts  tore  the  deck  of 
the  O ' Higgins  to  pieces  and  blew  nine  of 
her  guns  and  twelve  of  her  crew  to  pieces. 
The  Blanca  Encalada  was  sunk  in  Caldera 
Bay  by  the  Balmacedist  vessels  Sergeanto 
A  Idea,  Almirante  Condell  and  Almirante 
Lynch,  April  23,  1891.  The  Congressional 
cruiser  Magellanes  defeated  the  President's 
flotilla  at  Chanaral,  April  24,  1891.  There 
was  indecisive  fighting  at  Taltal  between 
the  citizens  and  the  President's  vessels, 
Imperial  and  Almirante  Condell,  May  21, 
1 89 1.  These  vessels  bombarded  Iquique 
and  engaged  the  Congressional  fleet  on  the 
same  day.  On  land'  the  Congressional ists 
were  continually  gaining  ground  and  the 
President's  troops  were  constantly  deserting 
to  them. 

The  Congressional  transport  Itata  escaped 
from  San  Diego,  California,  after  her  seiz- 
ure by  the  United  States  authorities  on  the 
charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States  by  carrying  arms  to  the 
Congressional  party,  and  was  pursued  by 
the  United  States  war  vessel  Charleston, 
May,  1 89 1.  The  Itata  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Iquique,  June,  1891. 

Balmaceda's  new  Congress  passed  several 
acts  legalizing  all  he  had  done  thus  far, 
June,  1891.  The  eflForts  of  the  European 
Ministers  at  Santiago,  and  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  failed,  June,  1891. 

The  Balmacedist  v^ss&ls  Almirante  Ly7ich 
and  Almirante  Condell  bombarded  Iquique, 
June  9,  1 89 1,  but  were  soon  driven  off  by 
Congressional  vessels.  The  Congressional 
squadron  bombarded  Pisagua,  June  8, 1891, 
and  Iquique,  June  9,  1891  ;  occupied  Toco- 
pilla,  June  10,  1891  ;  bombarded  Antofa- 
^asta,  occupied  Chanaral  and  silenced  the 
land  batteries. 

The  Congressionalists  were  repulsed  in 
two  battles  near  Huasco,  in  Northern  Chili, 


July  8,  1891.  A  few  days  later  the  Con- 
gressionalists were  defeated  after  a  desper- 
atebattle.  The  Congressionalists  captured 
the  town  of  Coronel,  but  the  Balmacedists 
re-took  Vallemar  from  the  Congressional- 
ists. 

The  Congressional  fleet  arrived  at  Val- 
paraiso, July  10,  1891.  Several  of  the  Pres- 
ident's vessels  were  defeated  by  the 
Congressional  cruiser  Magellanes  off  the 
Chilian  coast,  July  12,  1891. 

In  the  meantime  Balmaceda  had  several 
large  ironclad  cruisers  built  in  France. 
The  Presidente  Pinto  was  detained  at  Kiel, 
in  Germany,  late  in  August,  1891  ;  and 
the  Presidente  Errazuriz  was  detained  at 
Lisbon,  in  Portugal,  in  July  and  August. 

The  Congressionalists  now  determined 
to  end  the  war  by  a  decisive  and  effective 
blow  directed  against  Valparaiso  and  Santi- 
ago. Accordingly  a  Congressional  force  of 
eight  thousand  men  under  General  Canto 
landed  at  Quintero  Bay,  twenty  miles  north 
from  Valparaiso,  August  20,  1891.  Presi- 
dent Balmaceda  and  his  generals  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  but  Balma- 
cedist troops  were  sent  against  the  insur- 
gents, and  terrific  fighting  followed  the 
next  day  and  lasted  for  a  full  week,  August 
21-28,  1 891.  The  losses  were  heavy  on 
both  sides.  The  rebels,  though  greatly 
outnumbered,  were  victorious  from  the 
start,  and  advanced  to  within  five  miles  of 
Valparaiso,  amid  constant  fighting.  Bal- 
maceda's forces  occupied  vantage-ground, 
and  his  army  was  backed  up  by  the  guns 
from  Fort  Callao ;  but  the  Congressional 
artillery  did  terrible  execution.  General 
Canto,  the  Congressional  commander,  was 
a  veteran  who  commanded  the  Chilian 
forces  in  the  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia 
ten  years  before.  Balmaceda's  forces  out- 
numbered the  Congressionalists  two  to  one ; 
but  the  superiority  of  the  Congressional- 
ist  firearms  gave  that  party  the  final 
success,  their  troops  being  armed  with 
Remingtons  and  Winchesters,  twenty  thou- 
sand of  which  were  brought  from  the 
United  States  by  the  Esmeralda  on  her  re- 
turn to  Chili. 
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In  the  sanguinary  and  decisive  battles  of 
Vina  del  Mar  and  Placilla,  August  24-28, 
1891,  the  most  desperate  valor  was  shown 
on  both  sides,  as  it  was  to  be  a  life-and- 
death  struggle.  The  Congressional  fleet 
actively  aided  General  Canto's  army.  The 
Congressionalists  drove  back  the  Balma- 
cedists  and  surrounded  Valparaiso.  Many 
of  Balmaceda's  troops  deserted  to  the  Con- 
gressionalists during  the  fighting.  In  the 
final  and  decisive  battle  of  Placilla,  seven 
miles  from  Valparaiso,  August  28,  1891, 
the  Balmacedists  were  utterly  routed  and 
driven  into  Valparaiso,  with  the  loss  of 
fifteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  and 
three  thousand  prisoners.  Balmaceda's 
leading  commanders,  Generals  Barbosa 
and  Alzeweca,  were  killed  while  leading 
their  troops  against  the  rebels.  The  dic- 
tator's army  was  crushed  and  dispersed, 
beyond  all  hope  of  reorganization,  and  he 
was  practically  a  fugitive.  Balmaceda's 
power  was  thus  utterly  broken,  without 
any  chances  of  recovery,  and  the  victorious 
Congressionalists  took  possession  of  Val- 
paraiso, August  28,  and  of  Santiago,  Sun- 
day, August  30,  1 89 1. 

Senor  Claudio  Vicuna,  President-elect, 
and  Seiior  Viel,  Intendente  of  Valparaiso, 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  German  warship 
Leipsic,  The  Almirante  Lynch  and  other 
Balmacedist  warships  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Other  Balmacedist  refugees 
went  on  board  the  German  and  American 
warships  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  and 
to  the  American  legation  in  Santiago. 
Senor  Vicuna  finally  reached  New  York. 

After  surrendering  his  capital  to  the 
victorious  rebels.  President  Balmaceda  fled 
to  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
from  the  country.  The  residences  of  Bal- 
maceda, his  mother,  the  dead  General 
Barbosa  and  other  obnoxious  individuals 
were  burned  by  an  infuriate  mob,  which 
held  the  capital  at  its  mercy.  There  was 
also  riot  and  incendiarism  in  Valparaiso, 
where  almost  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed,  but  order  was 
finally  restored  after  two  hundred  rioters 
had  been  shot  down  by  troops. 


The  defeat  of  Balmaceda,  the  fall  of 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  the  flight  of  Bal- 
maceda and  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Congressional  cause  occasioned  great  re- 
joicings in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  and 
the  festivities  in  honor  of  the  great  victory 
lasted  several  days.  The  victorious  Con- 
gressionalists established  a  provisional 
government  at  Santiago,  under  Admiral 
Jorge  Montt,  September  4,  1891.  The  new 
government  was  soon  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  German5% 
Italy  and  other  powers.  The  Balmacedist 
torpedo  boat  Almirante  Condell  and  the 
armed  transport  Imperial  surrendered  at 
Callao,  Peru,  September  4,  1891. 

In  the  meantime  the  fallen  dictator 
Balmaceda  attempted  to  escape  across  the 
Andes  into  the  Argentine  Republic ;  but, 
as  his  escape  was  cut  off"  by  his  victorious 
foes,  he  committed  suicide  at  the  Argentine 
legation  in  Santiago,  September  20,  1891, 
and  his  body  was  buried  secretly  in  that 
city.  He  left  letters  to  his  mother,  his 
wife,  the  Argentine  Minister  and  a  friend, 
stating  that  he  would  not  receive  fair  treat- 
ment from  his  triumphant  enemies,  who 
thirsted  for  his  blood.  His  death  caused 
intense  excitement  and  general  joy  in  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso,  and  those  cities  were 
brilliantly  illuminated. 

Chili  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  destructive  civil  war  through 
which  the  country  had  just  passed.  The 
belief  among  the  victorious  party  that  the 
United  States  Minister  at  Santiago,  Patrick 
Egan,  was  a  friend  of  Balmaceda,  and  that 
the  Americans  in  Chili  had  given  sympathj" 
and  aid  to  Balmaceda,  gave  rise  to  a  bitter 
feeling  toward  Americans,  which  was 
heightened  by  the  American  Minister's 
action  in  affording  an  asylum  to  the  Bal- 
macedist refugees  at  the  American  legation 
in  Santiago.  The  legation  was  surrounded 
and  watched  by  police  and  detectives  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  refugees.  Finally 
a  riot  at  Valparaiso,  October  16,  1891,  when 
a  party  of  American  sailors  were  attacked 
by  a  mob  and  two  of  them  killed,  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis,  and  threatened  war  with 
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the  United  States.  The  Chilian  provisional 
government  was  at  first  very  defiant,  but 
afterseveral  months'  negotiation,  conducted 
at  Washington  by  Senor  Pedro  Montt,  a 
brother  of  Admiral  Jorge  Montt,  on  the  part 
of  Chili,  the  dispute  was  settled  by  Chili 
making  a  satisfactory  apology  and  agreeing 
to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  families  of  the 
victims  of  the  riot,  January,  1892. 

The  Liberals  triumphed  in  elections  for 
a  new  Congress,  which  resulted  in  return- 
ing thirty  Liberals  and  two  Clericals  to  the 
Senate,  and  sixty- two  Liberals  and  thirty- 
two  Clericals  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Admiral  Jorge  Montt  was  unanimously 
elected  President  of  Chili  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  republic,  November  18, 
1891.  He  was  inaugurated  in  the  Plaza 
Independencia  amid  three  salvos  of  artil- 
lery, December  26,  1891.  The  Balmacedist 
refugees  at  the  United  States  legation 
attempted  to  throw  railway  cars  off  the 
track  and  to  throw  bombs  into  the  proces- 
sion. The  American  residents  at  Santiago 
were  indignant  at  the  attempted  outrages, 
and  held  meetings  to  denounce  the  refugees. 

In  a  few  days  after  his  inauguration  the 
new  President  completed  his  Cabinet.  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  provisional  government  a  general 
amnesty  bill  was  passed  by  Congress,  from 
\^*hich  a  few  of  the  Balmacedist  leaders 
were  excepted. 

CIVIt  WAR   IN   BRAZII,,    1 89 1. 

A  new  constitution  proclaimed  in  Brazil 
in  the  summer  of  1890  made  the  President 
responsible  to  the  nation,  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers to  be  styled  Secretaries  of  State  and 
to  be  responsible  to  the  President. 

Like  Chili,  Brazil  had  a  struggle  between 
its  President  and  its  Congress  in  1891,  be- 
cause President  Deodora  da  Fonseca  as- 
sumed the  role  of  dictator,  as  President 
Balmaceda  had  done  in  Chili.  The  trouble 
in  Brazil  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Congress  to  deprive  President  Fonseca  of 
his  constitutional  veto  power.  The  Con- 
g^ress  persisted  in  its  scheme,  and  the  Presi- 


dent sought  to^  save  his  veto  power  by 
adopting  the  heroic  course  of  forcibly  dis- 
solving Congress  by  military  power,  thus, 
imitating  Cromwell  in  England,  the  Bona-^ 
partes  in  France  and  Iturbide  in  Mexico- 
President  Fonseca  dissolved  Congress, 
declared  martial  law,  suspended  all  consti- 
tutional guarantees,  and  made  himself 
dictator,  November  4,  1891.  Soldiers 
guarded  the  public  buildings,  and  a  rigor^ 
ous  censorship  was  exercised  over  all  dis- 
patches sent  abroad.  In  consequence  of 
the  President's  action,  four  States  of  Brazil 
at  once  seceded  from  the  Republic  and 
declared  their  independence.  Several  gar- 
risons revolted  against  Fonseca's  dictator- 
ship. The  rebels  fortified  the  city  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  in  the  streets  of  which  a 
battle  was  fought  in  which  the  dictator's 
forces  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  The 
disaffection  throughout  the  country  was 
spreading  rapidly  and  the  dictator's  power 
was  becoming  more  precarious  daily. 
Many  of  the  National  Guards  and  volun- 
teers joined  the  revolt,  and  the  flotilla  in 
the  Uruguay  river  sided  with  the  rebels. 
The  Deputies  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  were  jailed.  Three 
other  States  revolted  and  seceded.  Finally 
a  revolt  broke  out  in  Rio  Janeiro,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1891.  The  navy  joined  the  rebels 
two  days  later,  thus  forcing  President 
Fonseca  to  resign,  November  23,  1891. 
General  Floriano  Peixoto  was  at  once 
elected  his  successor.  The  new  President 
convoked  Congress  for  December  18,  1891^ 
and  annulled  the  state  of  siege  and  revoked 
his  predecessor's  arbitrary  acts. 

Peace  was  not  immediately  restored 
throughout  the  Republic.  A  revolutionary 
provisional  government  was  established  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  there  was  a 
conflict  on  the  Campos  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
December  8,  1891.  The  Governor  of  Sao 
Paulo  was  forced  to  resign,  December  13, 
1 89 1.  The  citizens  of  Pemambuco  had  a 
conflict  with  the  police  and  the  military^ 
December,  1891.  and  forced  the  Governor  to 
resign.  In  all,  eleven  States  deposed  their 
Governors.     The  States  of  Rio  Grande  do 
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Sul  and  Matto  Grasso  remained  rebellious 
for  over  a  year,  but  were  finally  subdued 
by  the  national  troops  after  many  conflicts. 
The  ex-Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II.  died  in 
Portugal,  December  5,  1891. 

The  times  seemed  inauspicious  for  dic- 
tators in  South  America.  In  July,  1890,  a 
formidable  military  and  naval  revolt  at 
Buenos  Ay  res,  in  which  several  thousand 
lives  were  lost,  forced  President  Celman, 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  resign ;  and 
in  the  summer  of  1892  President  Palacio, 
of  Venezuela,  was  overthrown,  after  a 
bloody  civil  war  of  many  months,  during 
which  his  forces  were  constantly  defeated  \ 
by  his  rival,  General  Crespo.  who  finally 
captured  Caracas,  after  a  desperate  battle, 
and  made  himself  President. 

FRANCO-SIAMESE   DISPUTE. 

In  our  account  of  the  recent  events  in 
France  we  have  alluded  to  that  Republic's 
dispute  with  Siam.  As  this  affair  threat- 
ened to  end  in  international  complications, 
a  fuller  account  of  the  controversy  will  be 
given  here. 

The  French  complained  of  Siamese  ag- 
gression on  French  territory  in  Anam,  the 
Siamese  having  established  military  posts 
in  Cochin  China,  not  far  from  Hue,  the 
capital  of  Anam,  and  threatened  to  cut  oflF 
Tonquin  from  Cochin  China,  early  in  the 
spring  of  1893.  The  French  drove  back  I 
the  Siamese  invaders  and  recovered  three 
hundred  miles  of  territory.  The  Siamese 
evacuated  the  island  of  Khong,  but  tried 
to  recapture  it  and  seized  Captain  Thoreux 
and  his  men.  At  the  demand  of  France 
Captain  Thoreux  and  his  men  were  re- 
leased, and  Siam  gave  the  most  pacific 
assurances.  M.  Grosgurin,  a  French  in- 
spector, was  assassinated  in  his  tent  by 
order  of  a  Siamese  mandarin,  whom  he 
was  under  orders  to  conduct  back  so  as  to 
protect  him  against  the  population,  the 
victims  of  his  exactions.  The  Siamese 
government  asked  for  time  to  make  an  in- 
quiry and  gave  assurances  of  its  readiness 
to  grant  France  full  reparation  after  hav- 
ing ascertained  the  facts. 


In  July,  1893,  the  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  Humann  sailed  toward  Bangkok. 
The  French  gunboats  Cotnete  and  Inani- 
stante,  although  refused  permission  by 
Siam  to  ascend  the  Men  am  river,  went  up 
the  river  toward  Bangkok,  July  13,  1893, 
and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Siamese  forts 
with  the  loss  of  three  killed  and  two 
wounded  on  the  part  of  the  crews,  while 
twenty  Siamese  were  killed  in  the  forts. 
One  Siamese  gunboat  was  hulled,  and 
the  French  steamer  Say  was  sunk.  The 
French  gunboat  For/ait  came  two  days 
later. 

The  French  Minister  at  Bangkok,  M. 
Pavie,  apologized  to  the  Siamese  govern- 
ment, saying  that  the  French  gunboats 
ascended  the  river  in  defiance  of  his  orders. 
The  French  government  forwarded  an  en- 
ergetic protest  to  the  Siamese  government 
against  the  attack  on  the  French  sailors. 

On  July  18,  1893,  the  French  govern- 
ment sent  an  ultimatum  to  Siam,  demand- 
ing the  cession  of  the  territory  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mekong  river  to  the  French 
possessions  in  Anam ;  the  evacuation  of 
the  forts  held  there  by  the  Siamese  within 
a  month ;  full  satisfaction  for  various 
aggressions  on  French  ships  and  sailors  on 
the  Menam  river ;  the  punishment  of  the 
culprits  and  provision  for  the  pecuniar>- 
indemnity  of  the  victims  ;  an  indemnity  of 
three  million  francs  for  various  damages 
sustained  by  French  subjects ;  and  the 
immediate  deposit  of  three  million  francs 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  indem- 
nity and  the  punishment  of  the  culprits,  or 
the  assignment  of  taxes  in  certain  districts 
in  lieu  of  the  deposit  of  three  million 
francs.  Siam  was  given  forty -eight  hours 
in  which  to  answer  the  French  ultimatum, 
and  in  case  the  terms  of  the  ultimatum 
were  rejected  France  was  to  declare  a 
blockade. 

The  Franco-Siamese  quarrel  threatened 
to  involve  England  and  China  in  the  dis- 
pute as  allies  of  Siam.  China,  as  the  nom- 
inal suzerain  of  Siam,  threatened  to  send 
a  military  force  to  the  aid  of  the  Siamese : 
while  Great  Britain,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
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of  the  .eastern  frontier  of  British  India  and 
for  her  commercial  interests  in  Siam,  sent 
several  warships  to  Siamese  waters  ;  and 
German  warships  were  also  sent  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  British  and  for  the 
protection  of  German  commercial  interests. 

The  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London 
was  in  close  consultation  with  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  British  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  England  and 
China  were  negotiating  a  defensive  alliance 
against  France.  England  urged  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  Chinese  Viceroy,  to  send  a  fleet 
to  Bangkok.  Lord  Dufferin,  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  had  many  conferences 
with  M.  Develle,  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  AflFairs  ;  while  M.  Develle  was  in 
constant  telegraphic  communication  with 
M.  Pavie,  the  French  Minister  Resident  at 
Bangkok. 

The  diplomatic  relations  between  En- 
gland and  France  were  fast  approaching  a 
rupture,  and  war  was  threatened  between 
the  two  nations.  The  British  press  as- 
sumed a  firm  tone  in  support  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  attitude  for  the  protection  of  British 
interests ;  while  the  French  press  and  peo- 
ple clamored  loudly  for  war  with  England, 
and  resented  all  foreign  interference  with 
plans  for  bringing  Siam  to  terms.  England 
was  warmly  supported  in  her  course  by 
Germany,  and  the  Berlin  press  heartily 
commended  Lord  Rosebery's  action. 

The  approach  of  the  French  fleet  under 


Admiral  Humann  caused  great  excitement 
and  alarm  at  Bangkok,  and  the  Siamese  king 
and  his  court  were  on  the  point  of  fleeing 
from  their  capital.  The  land  telegraph  wires 
between  Bangkok  and  Saigon  were  cut  by 
the  Siamese,  thus  necessitating  some  delay 
in  the  transmission  of  dispatches  to  the 
French  warships  at  Bangkok. 

The  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Hu- 
mann began  a  blockade  of  Bangkok,  July 
28,  1893,  having  given  notice  to  foreign 
vessels  the  preceding  day.  Out-going  ves- 
sels were  warned  that  thev  must  clear  from 
Bangkok  the  next  day  or  submit  to  deten- 
tion. The  blockade  was  to  extend  along 
the  entire  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.. 

The  Siamese  feared  that  France  was  aim- 
ing to  make  their  whole  country  a  French 
province.  The  Siamese  government  in  a 
note  to  M.  Pavie  expressed  its  ardent  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  accepted 
the  full  terms  of  the  French  ultimaium, 
July  29,  1893;  and  the  French  blockade  was- 
raised  in  a  few  days  and  amicable  relations 
were  restored. 

Thus  the  crisis  which  had  threatened  to 
involve  not  only  France  and  Siam,  but 
also  England  and  China,  and  probably 
Germany,  was  amicably  adjusted.  Hard 
as  were  the  conditions  which  powerful 
France  imposed  upon  weak  Siam,  those 
terms  would  have  been  still  severer  had 
not  England  and  China  interfered  in. 
Siam's  behalf. 


SECTION   IX.— PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


|URING  the  nineteenth  century 
more  has  been  done  for  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race 
and  for  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion than  in  all  other  centuries  combined. 
It  has  been  a  period  of  liberal  political 
ideas,  democratic  and  revolutionary,  and 
social  and  political  improvement  of  the 
masses.  It  has  been  an  age  of  progress  in 
education,  discovery  and  invention. 


During  the  nineteenth  century  govern- 
ments have  become  more  liberal  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  The  cause  of  democ- 
racy has  taken  rapid  strides.  Every  coun- 
try of  Europe  at  the  present  time — with  the 
exception  of  Russia  and  Turkey — has  a  con- 
stitution and  a  legislative  assembly  in  which 
the  people  are  represented.  Modem  consti- 
tutional liberty — the  product  of  the  liberty- 
loving  Anglo-Saxon  race — after  fully  de- 
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veloping  itself  in  England  and  North 
America,  has  spread  over  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  shot  fired  at  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775 — '*the  shot  that  went  round 
the  world*' — produced  lasting  results.  A 
jnodel  republic  was  established  in  North 
America ;  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars  broke  down  the  remains 
of  mediaeval  feudalism  in  Europe ;  and  the 
constitutional  struggles  of  the  nineteenth 
century  sounded  the  death-knell  of  Euro- 
pean absolutism.  Among  the  grand  strides 
which  liberty  has  made  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  may  be  mentioned  the  grad- 
ual enfranchisement  of  the  masses  in  Great 
Britain,  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries ;  the  establishment  of  the  French  Re- 
public; the  liberalizing  of  Austria-Hungary 
— that  former  bulwark  of  European  despot- 
ism ;  the  emancipation  of  the  masses  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Prussia,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries;  the  emancipation  of 
the  Spanish- American  countries;  the  eman- 
cipation and  enfranchisement  of  the  colored 
population  of  the  United  States;  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave-trade  by  the 
energetic  a<5lion  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
long- desired  unification  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many. 

Important  inventions  have  contributed  to 
man's  happiness  and  comfort.  Steam  and 
•eledlricity  have  been  wonderful  fadlors  in 
modem  civilization.  Steam  has  been  ap- 
plied to  innumerable  uses.  Steamboats  ply 
the  rivers,  and  steamships  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  sailing  vessels,  while  rail- 
roads have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
human  progress.  Steam  vessels  and  steam 
railway  cars  have  made  travel  easy  and 
rapid.  In  1830  there  were  two  hundred 
and  six  miles  of  railway  ;  in  1881  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twentv-five  thousand 
miles.  The  elecflro-magnetic  telegraph, 
first  used  in  1844  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  has  come  into  general  use,  so 
that  in  1881  there  were  almost  five  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  telegraph  line  in  the 
world.  The  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid 
successfully  in  1866,  and  now  there  are 
•ocean  cables  in  different  parts  of  the  w^orld. 


Printing  pres.ses  have  been  brought  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection.  The  sewing  ma- 
chine— first  patented  by  Elias  Howe,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1846 — has  come  into  gen- 
eral use.  The  process  of  vulcanizing  India- 
rubber  was  invented  by  Charles  Goodyear, 
of  Connecticut.  The  chemical  adlion  of  light 
has  been  turned  to  account  in  the  process  of 
daguerreotyping,  and  likewise  in  photo- 
graphing. There  have  been  numerous  mi- 
nor inventions.  Wonderful  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  art  of  war.  The  large 
siege-guns  and  batteries  which  have  been 
invented  are  capable  of  reducing  city  walls 
and  fortresses  of  the  greatest  strength;  while 
iron-clad  war- vessels  and  gun-boats  hax-e 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  *'  wooden  walls," 
and  completely  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  modern  naval  warfare.  Lieutenant  Za- 
linski,  of  the  United  States  army,  has  re- 
cently invented  the  pneumatic  gun,  capable 
of  throwing  nitro-glycerine  shells  of  several 
hundred  weight  over  a  mile's  distance  with 
the  most  destnidtive  effedls,  and  intended 
mainly  for  coast  and  harbor  defense. 

Popular  education  has  made  rapid  strides 
during  the  nineteenth  centur>'.  The  cloth- 
ing of  the  masses  with  political  power  in 
America  and  Europe  has  been  the  means  of 
establishing  public  schools  for  the  diffusion 
of  intelledlual  enlightenment.  In  the  United 
States  education  is  very  general  among  the 
masses,  while  in  Prussia  and  other  Ger- 
man states  a  compulsory  school  sj-stem  has 
for  some  time  prevailed.  The  enfranchi^- 
ment  of  the  masses  in  Great  Britain,  France 
and  other  European  countries  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  compulsorj''  sj-stems  of  ed- 
ucation in  those  countries.  The  newspaper 
press  has  been  a  wonderful  educator  of  the 
masses  during  the  nineteenth  centur>\  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the 
press  is  free;  w^hile  in  most  countries  of  Eu- 
rope newspapers  are  more  or  less  under 
government  censorship,  and  their  libertj*  is 
somewhat  restri(5led. 

Commercial  and  diplomatic  intercourse 
has  also  been  greatly  extended  during  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  occupation  of 
portions  of  Africa,  Asia  and   Oceanica  by 
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European  nations  has  been  produdlive  of 
great  good  to  humanity,  and  has  extended 
European  civilization  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  occupation  of  Australia, 
South  Africa,  India,  New  Zealand,  Borneo 
and  various  small  islands  in  Oceanica  by 
Great  Britain  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
cause  of  civilization,  because  it  has  tended 
to  diffuse  the  language,  institutions,  and 
love  of  liberty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
India,  under  British  rule,  has  been  vastly 
benefited.  Railroads  and  telegraphs  cross 
the  country  in  every  diredlion;  the  system 
of  castes,  and  ancient  superstitions  and 
shocking  religious  customs,  are  rapidly  giv- 
ing way  to  more  enlightened  usages;  and 
the  despotism  of  the  native  princes  has 
abated.  The  empires  of  China  and  Japan 
— the  seats  of  the  oldest  civilizations  vet  ex- 
isting — have  lately  been  opened  to  inter- 
course with  the  Western  nations.  England's 
opium  war  with  China  and  the  consequent 
TTreaty  of  Nankin,  and  the  commercial 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
in  1854,  have  contributed  wonderfully  to- 
T\  ard  opening  the  extreme  East  to  the  trade 
and  the  civilizing  influences  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  Suez  Canal — projedled  by 
the  Frenchman  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
•completed  in  1867 — has  shortened  the  route 
to  India. 

The  rude  island  of  Britain,  which  at 
Caesar's  invasion  two  thousand  years  ago 
was  inhabited  by  savages,  is  now  the  ruling 
center  of  the  grandest  empire  which  has 
ever  existed — an  empire  scattered  over  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  together  with 
the  principality  of  Wales,  embrace  about 
thirty-five  million  inhabitants;  and  London, 
the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire,  contains  a  population  of  five  mill- 
ions. The  entire  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  the  vari- 
ous British  possessions  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America  and  Oceanica — the  whole 
forming  the  British  Empire — contains  over 
three  hundred  million  inhabitants,  a  greater 
number  than  those  of  any  other  empire,  ex- 


cepting China,  which  has  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  within  its  limits. 
Great  Britain  exercises  a  commanding  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and 
has  done  more  for  the  spread  of  liberty,  civ- 
ilization and  Christianity  than  all  other  na- 
tions combined.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
superior  to  all  other  races,  being  especially 
noted  for  its  enterprise  and  love  of  liberty; 
and  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  of 
the  world — Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — are  the  leaders  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  English  language  is  spoken  in 
more  parts  of  the  world  than  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  its  literature  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  tongue.  Great  Brit- 
ain is  the  leading  commercial,  maritime, 
manufadluring  and  colonial .  power  of  the 
world ;  her  commerce  extending  to  every 
clime,  her  fleets  ruling  the  seas,  her  colo- 
nies being  found  in  ever>'  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  her  manufa<5lures  being  so  vari- 
ous and  extensive  that  she  is  called  **The 
Workshop  of  the  Worid."  Our  own  Web- 
ster has  spoken  of  the  British  Empire  as  a 
power  that  "has  dotted  the  surface  of  the 
globe  with  her  possessions  and  military 
posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following 
the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the 
hours,  circles  the  earth  dail}',  with  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial 
airs  of  England.*' 

England  is  the  only  country  where  we 
can  see  how  civilization  and  civil  liberty  de- 
veloped step  bj'  step.  Although  her  his- 
tory, like  that  of  every  other  nation,  abounds 
in  tales  of  cruelty,  bloodshed  and  suffering, 
the  drama  enadled  on  her  soil  for  the  last 
fourteen  centuries  has  been  one  grand  stride 
in  the  diredlion  of  progress  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  everything  tending  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  human  race,  socially,  po- 
litically, intelledlually  and  morally.  All 
the  principles  of  civil  liberty  incorporated 
into  the  political  systems  of  Europe  and 
America  to-daj'  are  the  grand  results  of  the 
development  of  the  free  institutions  won 
b}'^  degrees  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on 
British  soil  during  the  past  fourteen  hun- 
dred years. 
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England,  favored  by  her  delightful  cli- 
mate and  by  her  extensive  mineral  produc5ls, 
as  well  as  by  the  unparalleled  enterprise 
and  matchless  vigor  of  her  population,  has 
become  the  great  manufac5luring  and  com- 
mercial center,  and  the  seat  of  wealth,  of 
the  world.  Not  only  by  her  insular  situa- 
tion, but  by  the  natural  inclination  of  her 
people,  inherited  from  their  Saxon  ances- 
tors, who  were  predisposed  to  rove  the  sea, 
has  England  become  the  great  nation  of  sail- 
ors and  colonizers  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  extend 
the  benefits  and  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

The  English  race  is  the  strongest  and 
most  vigorous,  mentally  and  physically,  that 
has  ever  existed.  England  is  not  only  our 
mother  countr>'  in  race  and  language,  but 
also  of  our  free  institutions.  By  her 
teachings  and  by  her  example,  she  has 
been  the  great  educator  of  nations  in  the 
principles  of  civil  and  political  liberty. 
All  European  nations  have  within  the  last 
centur}''  modeled  their  governments  after 
that  of  England,  which,  by  the  **  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688,'*  has  for  the  last  two 
centuries  had  a  settled  character  as  a  free, 
constitutional  government.  The  English 
language  during  the  last  century  has  rapidly 
spread,  both  among  civilized  and  half-civil- 
ized races  ;  and  two- thirds  of  the  newspaper 
circulation  of  the  world — that  great  vehicle 
of  modem  intelligence — is  now  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

Although  a  great  part  of  our  American 
population  is  from  various  other  European 
nationalities,  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  are 
the  descendants  of  the  English  race  first 
planted  on  our  soil  two  centuries  ago.  Al- 
though an  obvious  patriotism  requires  Amer- 
icans to  inform  themselves  of  the  history  of 
their  own  country  first,  we  cannot  under- 
stand ourselves,  our  civil,  political  and  social 
institutions,  our  civilization  or  our  language, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  great  country 
from  which  we  drew  our  own  national  exist- 
ence— "Old  Mother  England."  Our  free 
institutions,  which  we  so  dearly  prize — free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  religious 


liberty,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  bills  of 
rights,  equality  before  the  law — are  all  of 
English  origin,  and  were  won  during  centu- 
ries of  struggles  by  our  English  ancestors 
descended  from  the  hardy  Angles  and  Sax- 
ons who  fourteen  centuries  ago  left  their 
homes  in  the  German  Fatherland  and  planted 
themselves  on  British  soil  to  work  out  a 
glorious  destiny  for  themselves,  for  their 
posterity  and  for  all  mankind. 

The  very  thing  which  is  often  condemned 
— England's  greed  and  grasping  ambition- 
has  been  the  means,  within  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, the  period  that  her  constitution  has 
assumed  a  settled  shape,  of  extending  Eng- 
lish civilization  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
In  India — that  land  so  rich  in  the  bounties 
of  nature,  but  so  long  oppressed  by  caste 
and  superstition — English  rule  has  been  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  the  native  popula- 
tion. No  longer  are  Hindoo  widows  burned 
upon  the  funeral  pile  at  the  deaths  of  their 
husbands.  No  longer  are  Hindoo  mothers 
permitted  to  throw  their  innocent  babes  into 
the  Ganges  as  a  religious  sacrifice.  No 
longer  are  religious  devotees  allowed  to  cast 
themselves  beneath  the  wheels  of  the  car 
of  Juggernaut.  All  these  horrible  religious 
customs  have  given  way  before  the  march 
of  English  civilization.  So  it  has  been  in 
every  savage  and  barbarous  quarter  of  the 
globe  where  the  British  flag  has  been  planted. 

Germany* s  great  Chancellor  a  few  3-ears 
ago  declared  in  the  imperial  legislature  of 
the  Fatherland  that  **England  is  centuries 
ahead  of  Germany  in  civilization."  Equally 
as  complimentary  as  these  words  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  the  German  Reichstag  were 
the  words  of  a  prominent  Austrian  news- 
paper— the  Vienna  Tagblatt — which  sex-eral 
years  ago  declared  that  '*the  last  days  of 
England's  power  would  be  the  end  of  Euro- 
pean liberty."  No  intelligent  well-wisher 
of  mankind  would  desire  the  substitution  of 
any  other  supremacy  for  British  supremac>- 
throughout  the  world,  as  British  ascendency 
and  the  interests  of  modern  civilization  and 
the  development  of  constitutional  liberty 
are  inseparable. 

The  English  government  is  in  many  re- 
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ipedls  the  most  dire<5lly  democratic  that  has 
ever  existed,  as  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment must  always  be  in  accord  with  public 
sentiment.  The  English  people,  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  the  real  rulers. 
The  sovereign  is  a  mere  figure-head.  The 
aristocracy,  as  represented  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  immensely  wealthy,  virtually 
possess  no  political  power,  as  they  must 
always  give  way  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  popular  sentiment.  The  Church 
of  England,  though  a  venerable  institution, 
is  also  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  nation. 
The  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts 
during  the  ViAorian  Age  has  been  unex- 
ampled. Railroads  cross  the  kingdom  in 
every  diredlion.  Steam  vessels  traverse  every 
sea.  The  ele<flric  telegraph  has  established 
instant  communication  between  every  part 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  steam  printing- 
press  has  facilitated  the  spread  of  intelli- 
gence, and  increased  the  number  of  journals 
and  periodicals  of  all  classes  circulated 
among  the  people. 

Great  geographical  explorations,  in  the 
Ar<5lic  regions  were  made  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  English  navigators, 
Ross,   Parry,  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Mc- 
Clure  (the  last  of  whom  discovered  a  useless 
Xorth-west  passage  in  1852);  and  by  the 
Americans,  De  Haven,  Kane,  Hayes,  Hall, 
De  Long  and  Greely.     Since  1819  discov- 
eries have  been  made  in  the  Antar(5lic  regions 
by  English,  French  and  American  naviga- 
tors; and  Captain  Ross,  of  the  British  navy, 
discovered  a  narrow  strip  of  land  in  1841, 
and  named  it  ViHoria  Land;  while  Captain 
Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  navy,  discov- 
ered a  narrow  strip  of  land,  seventeen  hun- 
dred miles  long,  and  named  it  the  Antarilic 
Continent,    The  interior  of  Africa  was  ex- 
plored by  the  Englishmen,  Mungo  Park  and 
Sir  Samuel  Baker;  the  Frenchman,  Du  Chail- 
lu ;  the  Scotchman,  Dr.  David  Livingstone; 
and  the  American,  Henry  M.  Stanley.     In 
Western  Africa  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  was  founded  in  1787  by  English  phil- 
anthropists, as  a  refuge  for  liberated  slaves; 
and  in  1821  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety founded  the  free  negro  Republic  of  LL- 
5— n4.-U.  H. 


beria,  as  a  refuge  for  emancipated  and  refu- 
gee slaves,  and  for  the  civilization  of  Africa. 

Science  has  been  making  rapid  strides 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  Diligent 
^  scholars  have  been  pursuing  their  researches 
into  every  branch  with  the  most  encourag- 
ing results.  Bonaparte's  conquest  of  Egypt 
in  1798  was  a  great  benefit  to  modem  civili- 
zation; and  since  that  period  learned  Euro- 
pean Egyptologists,  like  the  Frenchman 
ChampoUion  and  others,  have  brought  to 
light  many  hitherto-unknown  fadls  in  an- 
cient Egyptian  history,  by  deciphering  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  monumental  ruins  of 
Egypt.  The  excavation  of  ancient  ruins 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  regions  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  by  the  English- 
men Layard,  Rawlinson  and  others,  have 
given  us  new  light  on  the  ancient  world — 
especially  Chaldaea,  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
The  science  of  comparative  philology — 
under  such  learned  German  scholars  as  the 
Grimm  brothers,  Bopp,  Schlegel  and  Max 
Miiller  (the  last  of  whom  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  England  as  professor  of  philology 
at  Oxford) — has  thrown  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  nations. 

Robert  Fulton  (1765-1815) — an  Ameri- 
can, bom  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania 
— ^invented  the  steamboat;  the  first  success- 
ful voyage  being  made  on  the  Hudson  in 
1807. 

Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei*  (1769- 
1849) — a  celebrated  engineer — ^projeAed  the 
Thames  Tunnel;  begun  in  1826  and  finished 
in  1843. 

George  Stephenson  (1781-1848)— an 
English  engineer — invented  the  locomotive 
engine  in  1814.  Daguerre  (1789-1851) — 
a  Frenchman — invented  the  daguerreotype, 

Samuei,  F.  B.  Morse  (i79i-i87i)^an 
American,  bom  in  Massachusetts — invented 
Xh^^teSlro-magneiic  telegraph;  the  first  public 
use  of  which  was  made  between  Washing- 
ton and  Baltimore  in  1844,  in  dispatching 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Cyrus  W.  Field  (18 19-1892).  of  New 
York,  prqjedled  the  Atlantic  Cable,  which 


was  successfully  laid  in  the  summer  of  1866. 

EuAS  Howe  (1819-1867) — a  native  of 
Massachusetts — invented  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
1846, 

Thomas  A.  Edison  (born  1847) — an 
American — is  famous  for  his  numerous  in- 
ventions of  eletftrical  instruments,  and  for  his 
discoveries  and  experiments  in  edeilric  light. 
Kdison  is  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  tele- 
phone. Another  of  his  inventions  is  the 
phouof^^ph,  or  speaking 
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CuviER  (1769-1832)— a  Swiss,  bu; 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Paris— wi- 
nowned  naturalist,  whose  chief  wm 
The  Animal  Kingdom  and  Distoun 
Revolutions  of  the  Surface  of  the  Gl^..  B 
was  Minister  of  Education  undei  .N 
leon  I. 

Louis  J:  R.  Agassiz  (i8o7-ij>;; 
Swiss  by  birth,  but  who  spent  tbeh'i:^ 
ty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the  I'nittd  >: 
— was  an  euitnent  naturalist,  and  vii. 
Poissons  FossiUs,  CojiirUiulions  k&ty- 
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Captain  John  Ericsson  (1803-1889) — 
a  Swedish -American — in\-ented  the  propeller 
for  steam  war-vessels,  and  also  the  iron-clad 
Monitor.  The  first  combat  between  iron- 
clad vesseb  was  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac,  in  the  AmericSn  civil  war. 

Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1769-1859) 
— the  greatest  of  German  naturalists — trav- 
eled over  both  continents,  and  in  his  Kosmos 
gave  an  account  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  universe. 


ral  History  of  the  United  Stales,  and  ^'r 
of  Study  in  Natural  History. 

Haeckel  (bora  1834)  rants  as  J  P 
German  naturalist  and  evolutionist 
Charles  Darwin  (1809-188!— ;' 
:  nowned  English  naturalist  and  the 't-  - 
'  advocate  of  the  "Darwinian  tbw^ 
■  the  theory  of  evolution — wrote  Ttif-"- 
'.  of  Species.  The  Descent  of  Man.  V^'''- 
\  of  Animals  and  Plants,  Expressioif ''■  '■ 
1  and  Animals,  and  other  works.    Hl';'^- 
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fether,  Erasmus  Darwin,  was  a  naturalist. 
Thomas  Henry  Huxi^ey  (bom  1825) — a 
great  English  natucalist — wrote  Man's  Place 
in  Nature y  Comparative  Anatomy^  Protoplasm^ 
Lay  Sermons,  and  other  works. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  (1778-1829) — a 
celebrated  English  chemist  and  natural 
philosopher  —  discovered  many  scientific 
fadls  and  principles,  and  invented  the  safety- 
lamp  for  miners. 

Sir  David  Brewster  (1781-1868) — an 
illustrious  Scotch  scientist,  and  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Encyclopedia — was  celebrated  for 
his  discoveries  in  optics,  and  wrote  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic,  Life  of  Newton,  Life  of 
Kepler,  Life  of  Galileo,  etc. 

Michael  Faraday  (i  791-1869) — an  emi- 
nent English  chemist  and  natural  philoso- 
pher— made  many  important  discoveries  in 
magnetic  ele(5lricity  and  light,  and  was  a 
famous  le(5lurer  on  scientific  subjedls. 

John  Tyndall  (born  1820) — a  great  Eng- 
lish natural  philosopher  and  le<flurer  on 
scientific  subjecfls — wrote  Heat  Considered  as 
a  Mode  of  Motion,  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  On 
Sound,  and  other  noted  scientific  works. 

Oersted  (i  777-1 851) — a  Dane — discov- 
ered the  identity  of  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity. 

Liebig  (1803-1873) — a  great  German 
chemist  and  professor  at  Munich — ^wrote 
considerably  on  the  chemistry  of  agriculture 
and  physiology. 

Hugh  Miller  (i  802-1 856) — a  renowned 
Scotch  geologist — wrote  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
footprints  of  the  Creator,  Testimony  of  the 
RockSy  My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  and 
other  works. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  (1797- 1875)— an 
eminent  Scotch  geologist — wrote  Elements 
of  Geology,  Antiquity  of  Man,  Travels  in 
JSIorih  America^  etc. 

Arago  (1786-1852)  was  a  renowned 
French  astronomer  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Paris  Observatory. 

Leverrier  (1811-1877) — a  distinguished 
French   astronomer — by  his  mathematical 
calculation  prepared  the  way  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  planet  Neptune  in  1846. 
Obmsby   MacKnight  Mitchel  (1810- 


1862)  was  a  famous  American  astronomer, 
and  a  general  on  the  National  side  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Richard  Anthony  Proctor  (1837- 1888) 
ranks  as  a  great  English  astronomer. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann  (1755-1843)— • 
a  German  physician — originated  Jiomeop- 
athy. 

Dr.  Franz  Josef  Gall  (1758-1828).  and 
Dr.  Johann  Gaspar  Spurzheim  (1776- 
1832) — German  physicians — founded  phre- 
nolog>'. 

Hegel  (i  770-1 831)  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  of  philosophy. 

FiCHTE  (1762-18 14)  was  the  *4deal  pan- 
theist.'' 

ScHELLiNG  ( 1 775-1 854)  was  the  last  of 
the  four  great  German  philosophers — Kant, 
Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling. 

ScHLEiERMACHER  (1768-1834) — a  divine 
and  philosophy — was  a  pantheist. 

Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  was  called 
**the  European  Buddhist.*' 

Feuerbach  (1804-1872)  was  a  noted 
metaphysician. 

Strauss  (1808-1874)  was  a  celebrated 
philosopher  and  Rationalist  divine. 

Hartmann  (bom  1840)  is  a  noted  Ger- 
man philosopher. 

CoMTfe  (1798-1857) — a  renowned  French 
philosopher — was  the  author  of  Positive 
Philosophy, 

Cousin  (i  792-1867)  was  a  famous  French 
metaphysician  and  philosopher. 

DuGALD  Stewart  (1753-1828)—^  great 
Scotch  mental  and  moral  philosopher — was 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  (i  788-1 856) — a 
great  Scotch  metaphysician  and  logician^ 
and  professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh— wrote  works  on  mental  philosophy 
and  logic. 

Thomas  Robert  Malthus  (1766-1834) 
was  a  famous  political  ec6nomist,  who  main- 
tained that  wars,  famines  and  pestilence 
are  necessary  to  prevent  population  from 
increasing  too  rapidly. 

David  Ricardo  (i 772-1823),  a  London 
banker  and  a  political  economist,  was  distin- 
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guished  mainly  for  his  writings  on  financial 
subjedls  and  for  his  advocacy  of  the  gold 
standard. 

James  Mill  (i  795-1 843)  was  a  noted  po- 
litical economist.  , 

Jeremy  Bbntham  (1747-1832) — a  great 
English  political  philosopher  and  judicial 
reformer — ^wrote  Utilitarianism  and  many 
works  on  political  reform. 

John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873)— a  great 
English  philosopher  and  thinker,  son  of 
James  Mill — wrote  Political  Economy ^  Essay 
tfff  Liberty^  System  of  Logic^  etc. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle  (1822-1862) 
achieved  fame  by  his  History  of  Civilization, 

Herbert  Spencer  (bom  1820) — a  dis- 
tinguished English  philosopher — wrote  So- 
cial Statics,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Edtica- 
Hon,  First  Principles  of  Sociology,  and  other 
works. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  (i77if-i832) — a  great 
Scotch  poet  and  novelist — wrote  many 
poems  and  the  Waverly  novels,  also  a  Life 
i^ Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

Robert  Southev  (i  774-1843) — one  of 
the  three  Lake  Poets,  and  poet- laureate  for  a 
time — wrote  Life  of  Nelson,  Life  of  Cowper^ 
and  Life  of  Wesley. 

William  Wordsworth  (i  770-1850) — 
another  of  the  Lake  Poets,  and  poet-laureate 
after  Southey — wrote  The  Excursion,  The 
White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  etc. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (i  772-1 834) 
— the  third  of  the  Lake  Poets — wrote  The 
Ancient  Mariner  and  Christobal,  and  prose 
works. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  ( 1 792-1 822) — a 
celebrated  dramatic  and  lyric  poet — was 
drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia. 

Lord  Byron  (1788- 1824) — one  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  poets — was  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold* s  Pilgrimage  and  other  poems; 
and  died  at  Missolonghi,  in  Greece,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six. 

Thomas  Moore  (i 779-1 852)--Ireland's 
national  poet — was  famous  for  his  lyrics. 

Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844) — a  fa- 
mous Scotch  poet — was  the  author  of  Pleas- 
nres  of  Hope,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  Hohenlinden,  etc. 


Other  English  poets  were  John  Keats 
( 1 796-1 820),  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four;  James  Sheridan  Knowles  (1784- 
1862),  author  of  William  Tell,  Virginius 
and  other  dramas ;  Thomas  Hood  (1798- 
1845),  author  of  ne  Bridge  of  Sighs  and 
Song  of  the  Shirt;  Samuel  Rogers  (1763- 
1855),  a  London  banker;  and  the  Rev. 
George  Crabbe  (1754-1832).  Among 
Scotch  poets  were  James  Montgomery 
(1771-1854);  James  Hogg  (1772-1835);  and 
Robert  Pollok  (1799-1827).  Female  poets 
were  Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea  Hhmans 
( 1 794-1 835);  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  (1762- 
1851) ;  Miss  Letitia  E.  Landon  (1802- 
1838);  and  Miss  Eliza  Cook  (181 7-1889). 

Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785-1859) — *'the 
English  Opium  Eater** — was  a  brilliant 
writer,  and  wrote  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium  Eater. 

Lord  Brougham  (1778-1868) — a  great 
scholar,  orator,  statesman,  jurist  and  re- 
viewer — was  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh* 
and  was  of  English  and  Scotch  descent. 

Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847) — a  great 
Scotch  divine — was  the  leader  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld  (1743- 
1825)  wrote  for  children.  The  Countess 
D*  Arblay  (1752-1840),  Jane  Austex 
(1775-1817),  Maria  Edgeworth  (1767- 
1849),  and  Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford 
( 1 786-1 855)  weie  novelists.  Charles  La^b 
(1775-1834),  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
(1765-1832),  and  William  Hazlitt(i77S- 
1830)  were  great  essayists.  Lord  Jeffrey 
(1773-1850)  and  Sydney  Smith  (1771-1845) 
were  great  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Among  historians  were  Henry 
Hallam  (i 778-1859),  author  of  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England,  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  Literature  of  Europe : 
John  Lingard  (1771-1851),  author  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  History  of  England : 
Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  (i 795-1 842), 
author  of  History  of  Rome  and  Le^ures  en 
Modem  History ;  and  William  Mitford 
(i 744-1827),  author  of  a  History  of  Greece. 
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DouGi^AS  Jkrroi,d  (i  803-1857)  was  an  Eng- 
lish humorous  writer. 

Alfred  Tennyson  (i 809-1 892  )^poet- 
laureate  of  England  during  the  Vi<florian 
Age — was  the  author  of  The  Princess,  In 
Afemoriam,  Idyls  of  the  King,  May  Queen, 
Httoch  Arden,  and  other  poems.  Other  emi- 
nent English  poets  have  been  Robert 
Browning  (1812-1889);  his  wife,  Eliza- 
BKTH  Barrett  Browning  (1807-1861); 
Miss  Jean  Ingelow  (bom  1830);  William 
Morris  (bom  1834) ;  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  (bom  1837);  Charles  Mackay 
( 1 8 14-1889);  Gerald  Massey  (bom  1828); 
Bryan  Waller  Procter  (1790-1874); 
and  his  daughter,  Adelaide  A.  Procter 
C1825-1864). 

Charles  Dickens  (1812-1870) — the  most 
eminent  and  popular  of  English  novelists — 
wrote  Nicholas  Nickelby,  David  Copperfield, 
Pickwick  Papers,  and  numerous  other  novels. 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray  (181  i 
-1863) — a  great  English  novelist — wrote 
Vanity  Fair,  Pendennis,  Henry  Esmond, 
The  Virginians,  The  Newcomes,  etc. 

Sir  Edward  George  Bulwer-Lytton 
( 1 805-1 873) — likewise  a  great  English  novel- 
ist— wrote  Pelham,  Eugene  Aram,  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  Rienzi,  and  other  novels ; 
also  several  dramas,  as  Richelieu  and  The 
Lady  of  Lyons. 

George  Eliot  (i  820-1 880) — Mrs.  Marian 
C.  Lewes  (formerly  Evans),  the  greatest 
English  female  novelist — wrote  Adam  Bede, 
Romola,  Silas  Marner,  Middlemarch,  Daniel 
Deronda,  and  other  novels. 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  ( 1805-188 1 )— -the  great  Tory  states- 
man, of  Hebrew  descent — wrote  Vivian 
Grey,  Coningsby,  Sybil,  Lothaire,  Endymion, 
and  other  novels.  Other  famous  novelists 
have  been  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  (1819- 
1875);  Charles  Reade  (1814-1884);  An- 
thony TROLLOPE(i8i5-i882);and  Thomas 
Hughes  (bom  1823),  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  author  of  School  Days  at  Rugby 
and  Tom  Brozvn  at  Oxford.  Charlotte 
BRONTfe  (i 816-1855)  vnoitfane  Eyre,  Shir- 
ley, and  Villette. 
Thomas  Carlylb  (1795-1881) — a  native 


of  Scotland,  but  who  lived  most  of  his  life 
in  London — ^was  one  of  the  greatest  of  Eng^ 
lish  writers ;  and  his  great  works  were  The 
French  Revolution,  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  Hero  Worship,  Life  of  Cromwell,  Sar- 
tor Resartus  and  numerous  Essays. 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (i8oc>- 
1859) — the  most  illustrious  and  popular  of 
the  later  English  historians — ^was  a  native 
of  England,  but  of  Scotch  descent;  and 
wrote  a  History  of  England  and  other  works, 
such  as  Essays,  Lays  cf  Ancient  Rome,  etc. 

Other  historians  of  the  Vidlorian  Age 
have  been  George  Grote  (1794-1871),  a 
London  banker,  author  of  a  History  cf 
Greece;  Connop  Thirlwall  (i 797-1 875), 
also  author  of  a  History  of  Greece :  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  (1792-1867),  author  of 
a  History  of  Europe ;  James  Anthony 
Froude  (bom  1818),  author  of  History  of 
England;  Henry  Hart  Milman  (1791- 
1868),  author  of  History  of  Christianity^ 
History  of  Latin  Christianity,  etc.;  Rev. 
Charles  Merivale  (i 808-1 874),  author 
of  History  of  the  Romans,  Conversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  Conversion  of  the  Northern 
Nations,  etc.;  George  Rawlinson  (bom 
181 5),  author  of  Ancient  History ;  Alex- 
ander William  Kinglake  (1802-1891), 
author  of  History  of  the  Invasion  of  ike 
Crimea;  and  Miss  Agnes  Strickland 
(1806-1874),  author  of  Queens  of  England^ 
Queens  of  Scotland,  Bachelor  Kings  of  Eng* 
land,  etc. 

John  Ruskin  (bom  1819) — ^the  great  art- 
critic — ^wrote  Modem  Painters,  Seven  Lamps 
of  ArchiteSlure,  Stones  of  Venice,  etc. 

Max  Muller  (bora  1823) — ^a  native  of 
Germany,  but  Professor  of  Philology  in 
Oxford  University — ^wrote  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  etc. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon(  1834-1892) 
— the  most  popular  preacher  in  England — 
has  written  several  volumes  of  sennons. 

Among  other  writers  have  been  Harriet 
Martineau  (1802-1876);  her  brother  J  AMES 
Martineau  (bora  1805),  a  Unitarian  di- 
vine; Matthew  Arnold  (i  822-1 888),  son 
of  the  historian,  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby; 
and   the  Right  Hon.   William  Ewart 
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Gladstone  (born  1809) — the  great  Liberal 
statesman  —  who  wrote  Juventus  Mundi, 
Homeric  Studies^  etc. 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake  (i 795-1 820),  of 
Conne<5licut — who  died  at  twenty-five — was 
the  author  of  The  American  Flag. 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (i 795-1867),  of 
Conne<5licut — Drake's  intimate  friend — was 
the  author  of  Marco  Bozzaris. 

John  Howard  Payne  (1792-1852),  of 
New  York — ^a  noted  dramatist — wrote  Home, 
Sweet  Home. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1811-1849),  of  Bal- 
timore— a  brilliant  but  erratic  genius — was 
the  author  of  The  Raven  and  The  Bells. 

Judge  Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1843), 
of  New  Jersey,  wrote  liail  Columbia. 

Francis  Scott  Key  (1779-1843)  —  a 
young  Baltimore  lawyer — wrote  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner. 

Dr.  David  Ramsay  (i  749-1815) — an 
American  historian  and  a  physician — born 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  but  who 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  South  Carolina — 
wrote  History  of  South  Carolina^  History  of 
the  United  States,  Universal  History,  Life 
of  Washington. 

William  Wirt  (1772-1834)  was  a  great 
Virginia  lawyer,  and  author  of  The  British 
Spy  and  Life  of  Patrick  Henry. 

John  Marshall ( 1 775-1 835) — alsoagreat 
Virginia  lawyer  and  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States — wrote  a  Life  of  Washington. 

John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851) — a 
native  of  Louisiana  and  a  great  American 
ornithologist — was  the  author  of  works  en- 
titled Birds  of  America  and  Quadrupeds  of 
America. 

AlexanderWilson  (1766-18 13)— a  great 
Scotch -American  ornithologist- wrote  Amer- 
ican Ornithology. 

Judge  James  Kent  (1763-1847).  of  New 
York,  wrote  Commentaries  on  American  Lajv, 

Judge  Joseph  Story  (1779-1845),  of 
Massacliusetts,  wrote  Commentary  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  other 
legal  works. 

Timothy  Dwight  (1752-1817) — Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College — was  a  great  divine  and 
writer. 


William  Ellery  Channing  (1780- 
1842),  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  great  Unita- 
rian divine. 

Noah  Webster  (1758-1843),  of  Massa- 
chusetts, compiled  an  English  Dictionary'. 

Joseph  Worcester  (i 784-1 865).  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, also  compiled  an  English  Dic- 
tionary. 

Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  of  Massa- 
chusetts—the  greatest  of  American  orators — 
was  one  of  the  three  great  statesmen  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  adorned  the 
United  States  Senate  with  their  eloquence 
and  greatness ;  the  other  two  being  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky  (1777-1852),  and  John 
C-  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina  (i  782-1850). 

Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  the  most  polished  of  Ameri- 
can orators,  and  a  great  scholar  and  states- 
man. 

Charles  Sumner  (1811-1874)  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  a  great  scholar,  statesman  and  champion 
of  the  rights  of  the  colored  race;  whose  fame 
was  built  on  great  orations,  such  as  T/ie 
True  Grandeur  of  Natioris,  The  Barbarism 
of  Slavery,  etc. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887J — 
the  greatest  of  American  pulpit  orators  and 
Congregational  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  and  son 
of  the  famous  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher  (1775- 
1863) — was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
sermons  and  other  w^orks. 

Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage  (bom  1832) 
is  a  popular  Presbyterian  preacher  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  an  author. 

Washington  Irving  (1783-1859X  of 
New  York — the  most  popular  American 
prose  writer — wrote  Knickerbocker^  Brace- 
bridge  Hall,  The  Sketch- Book,  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, Life  of  Columbus,  Life  of  Washington^ 
The  Alhambra,  Conquest  of  Granada,  etc. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851), 
of  Coopenstown,  New  York,  wrote  thirty- 
three  novels. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-1864).  of 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  wrote  Scarlet  Let- 
ter, Marble  Faun,  and  other  novels. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  <bom 
181 2) — sister    of    the    Rev.    Henr>'    Ward 
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Beecher,  and  the  greatest  American  female 
novelist — wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and 
other  novels. 

William  Cullen  Bryant  (i  794-1 878) 
born  in  Massachusetts — editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post — was  the  greatest  of 
American  poets  ;  and  his  first  poem  Thana- 
topsis^  he  wrote  at  the^age  of  18,  and  his 
last,  The  Flood  of  Years,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow(  i  807- 
1882) — of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  most  popular  of  American  poets — wrote 
Evangeline  and  many  other  popular  poems. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittibr  (1808- 1 892), 
of  Massachusetts — the  Quaker  poet — ^is  fa- 
mous for  his  anti-slavery  poems. 

James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891) — 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts — ^is  a  great 
poet,  essayist  and  critic. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — (bom 
1809)  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts— is  a 
noted  poet  and  prose  writer. 

BAYARt)  Taylor  (1825- 1878),  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pennsylvania — a  great  trav- 
eler, poet  and  prose  writer — translated 
Goethe's  Faust,  and  composed  and  recited 
the  National  Ode  for  the  4th  of  July,  1876, 
at  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read  (1822-1872), 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania — poet 
and  artist — was  the  author  of  Sheridan's 
Ride. 

John  Godfrey  Saxe  (1816-1887)  bornin 
Vermont,  a  resident  of  Brooklyn,  was  a  hu- 
morous poet. 

Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary  (1820-1871  and 
1825-1871) — of  New  York  city,  born  near 
Cincinnati — were  sisters  and  the  greatest 
American  female  poets. 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  (i'845-i886),  of 
South  Carolina,  was  **the  Poet  of  the 
South.'* 

Other  poets  have  been  George  H.  Boker, 
of  Philadelphia  (1824- 1890);  E.  C.  Sted- 
MAX,  a  New  York  banker  (lx)rn  1833)  ; 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  a  native  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire  (born  1836), 
a  lyric  poet  and  novelist;  J.  G.  Holland,  a 
poet  and  novelist  (1819-1883),  editor  of 
Scribner's  Monthly:  and  Bret  Harte  (born 


1837),  and  Joaquin  Miller  (bom  1841), 
both  residents  of  New  York  city  and  both 
having  led  adventurous  lives  among  the 
miners  in  California. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  (1796- 
1859),  of  Massachusetts — grandson  of  Col- 
onel William  Prescott,  of  Bunker  Hill  fame 
— was  the  author  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  Conquest  of  Peru,  Robert- ' 
son's  Charles  V,,  Philip  II,  smd  Miscellanies. 

George  Bancroft  (1800- i 891) — bom  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts — is  the  author  of 
a  standard  History  of  the  United  States, 

John  Lothrop  Motley  (1814-1877),  of 
Massachusetts,  was  the  author  oi  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, 2Lndfohn  of  Bameveldt, 

Richard  Hildreth  (1807- 1865),  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, w^as  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
United  States, 

Other  historians  have  been  Francis  Park- 
man  (born  1823),  of  Massachusetts,  author 
of  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  The  fe suits  in 
Aynerica,  The  Discovery  of  the  Great  West, 
The  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World; 
Benson  John  Lossing  (181 3-1 891),  of 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  author  of  Piflor- 
ial  Field' Book  of  the  Revolution,  History  of 
the  War  of  1812,  Piflorial  History  of  the  Civil 
War ;  and  Rev.  John  S.  C.  Abbott  (1805- 
1877),  of  Massachusetts,  author  of  History 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  History  of  Napoleon 
III,  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 
and  other  works.  Horace  Greeley  (181 1- 
1872),  born  in  New  Hampshire — founder 
and  editor  of  The  New  York  Tribune,  and 
the  prince  of  joumalists — wrote  The  Amer- 
ican Confli6l,  Recolleflions  of  a  Busy  Life, 
etc.  Henry  Wilson  (1812-1875),  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— Vice  President  of  the  United' 
States  from  1873  to  1875 — wrote  a  Histoty 
of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
A  merica .  The  most  noted  biographers  h  a ve 
been  Jared  Sparks  (i 794-1 866),  editor  of 
American  Biography,  Life  of  Washington, 
Life  of  Franklin,  etc.;  and  JaMes  Parton  ' 
(1832-1891),,  author  of  Life  of  fackson.  Life 
of  Franklin,  Lifeof fefferson.  Famous  Ameri- 
cans, People' s  Book  of  Biography^  etc. 

Theodore  Parker  (1810-1860) — a  Ra- 
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tionalist   divine  of  Boston — was  a  great 
thinker  and  vigorous  writer. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (i 803-1 882),  of 
Massachusetts — **  the  Sage  of  Concord**  and 
the  most  profound  and  original  of  American 
thinkers, -and  head  of  the  ''transcendental 
school  of  philosophy  ** — was  the  author  of 
English  Traits,  Representative  Men,  and 
several  volumes  of  Essays. 

Among  scientific  writers  were  John  W. 
Drapisr  (1811-1881) — Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  bom 
in  England — ^author  oi  History  of  the  Conflidl 
between  Science  and  Religion,  History  of  the 
IntelleHual  Development  of  Europe,  History 
of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  many  scien- 
tific works;  Hon.  Gborge  P.  Marsh  (bom 
1 801),  and  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  (bom 
1827)^  of  Yale  College,  authors  of  works  on 
language;  James  McCosh  (bora  181 1),  of 
Princeton'  College,  a  metaphysician,  who 
came  to  America  from  Scotland  in  1868 ; 
Francis  Wayland  (1796-1865),  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  au- 
thor of  Moral  Science,  Intellectual  Philosophy 
and  Political  Economy ,'  and  Horace  Mann 
( 1 796-1 859),  the  great  Massachusetts  edu- 
cator. 

Champolwon  (1791-1832)  was  a  great 
French  Eg>'ptologist. 

Chatkaubriand  ( 1 768-1 848) — a  famous 
French  poet — wrote  Genius  of  Christianity. 

Bkranger  ( 1 780-1 857)  was  a  celebrated 
French  lyric  poet. 

Lamartinb  ( 1 790-1 869)  was  a  French 
poet  and  prose  writer,  orator  and  politician. 

SiSMONDi  (1773-1842) — a  famous  French 
historian  and  political  economist,  a  Swiss  by 
birth — wrote  History  of  the  Italian  Republics 
and  History  of  France. 

GuizoT  (  1 787-1 875) — a  famous  French 
statesman  and  historian — wrote  History  of 
Civilization  in  Europe  and  other  works. 

Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  (i  797-1 877)— a 
great  French  statesman  and  historian — ^was 
the  author  of  The  French  Revolution  and  The 
Consulate  and  the  Empire. 

The  brothers  Thierry  (1795-1856  and 
1 797-1 873)  wrote  respedlively  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  History  of  the  Gauls. 


MiGNET  (i  796-1 884)  wrote  a  History  q 
the  French  Revolution. 

MiCHELET  (i 798-1 874)  wrote  History  oj 
France  and  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Ai^BXANDER  DuMAS  (1803-1870)  was  a 
great  French  novelist. 

Ernest  Ren  an  ( 1 823-1 892)  is  a  French 
critic  and  orientalist,  author  oiLife  offesus 
and  Saint  Paul. 

Victor  Hugo  (i  802-1 885)  was  an  illus- 
trious French  poet,  dramatist,  novelist,  his- 
torian and  politician,  whose  best  known 
works  are  Notre  Dame,  Les  Miserables,  and 
Ninety-three. 

De  Tocqueville  ( 1 805-1 856) — a  French 
statesman  and  author — ^wrote  Democracy  in 
America  and  other  works. 

RiCHTER  ( 1 763-1 825)  was  a  celebrated 
German  author  and  humorist. 

Augustus  voK  Kotzebue  (1761  -1819)— 
a  great  German  dramatist — ^became  a  Rus- 
sian subjedl.  and  was  murdered  while  Rus- 
sian Consul-General  in  Gennany. 

LuDWiG  Uhland  ( 1 787-1 862)  was  a  re- 
nowned German  lyric  poet. 

Heinrich  Heine  (1799-1856)  was  a 
famous  German  poet. 

Wii^LiAM  VON  Humboldt  (i  767-1 835)— 
brother  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt — was  a 
great  Prussian  statesman  and  philologist. 

Frederick  and  Augustus  William 
ScHLEGEL  (  1 772-1 829  and  1767-1845), 
brothers,  were  great  German  philologists, 
antiquarians  and  poets. 

Jacob  and  William  Grimm  (i  785-1863 
and  1 786-1 859),  brothers — illustrious  Ger- 
man philologists  and  antiquarians — ^werethe 
founders  of  the  science  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy, and  authors  of  Teutonic  Grammar, 
German  DiHionary  and  Household  Tales. 

NiEBUHR  (1776-1831)  was  a  great  Ger- 
man historian  and  ledlurer  on  Ancient 
History. 

Neander  (1789-1850)  was  an  eminent 
German  church  historian. 

RoTTECK  (1775-1840) — ^a  German  states- 
man and  historian — wrote  a  History  of  the 
World. 

Heeren  (1760-1842)  was  a  great  German 
historian. 
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Schix>sser(i776-i86i) — a  noted  Gennan 
historian — wrote  a  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century, 

Leopoi^d  von  Ranke  ( 1 795-1 886)  was 
the  author  of  History  of  the  Popes  and  a 
Universal  History. 

MoMMSEN  (bom  1 81 7)  is  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Rome, 

CuRTius  (bom  1 8 14)  wrote  a  History  of 
Greece. 

Karl  Ritter  (i  779-1 859)  was  a  great 
German  geographer. 

BunSen  (i  791-1860)  was  a  great  Pmssian 
writer  and  ambassador,  author  of  God  in 
History, 

Pestalozzi  ( 1 746-1 827)  was  a  great  Swiss 
teacher  and  educational  writer. 

Froebel  (1782-185  2)  was  a  Gennan  ed- 
ucator, founder  of  the  Kindergarten  system 
ot  education. 

Pushkin  (1799-1837) — of  negro  descent — 
was  the  greatest  of  Russian  poets. 

Lermontopp  (1814-1841)  was  a*famous 
Russian  poet. 

Alexei  Turgenefp  (1785-1845)  was  a 
Russian  historian. 

Ivan  Turgenepp  (i8i8-i883)was  a  Rus- 
sian novelist. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  (i  805-1 875) 
was  a  Danish  novelist  and  story-writer. 

pREDRiKA  Bremer  (1801-1866)  was  a 
great  Swedish  female  novelist. 

Joseph  M.  W.  Turner  (i  775-1 851)  was 
an  Bnglish  historical  and  landscape  painter. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  (i  802-1 873)  was  a 
celebrated  Bnglish  painter. 

Gilbert  Stuart  (i  756-1 828)  was  a 
famous  American  portrait  painter. 

Washington  Allston  (i  779-1843)  was 
a  great  American  portrait,  landscape  and 
historical  painter,  and  author. 

Horace  Vernet  (1789-71863)  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  French  painters. 

GusTAVE  DoRfe  (1833- 1 883)  was  a  distin- 
guished French  painter,  famous  for  his 
illustrations  of  Dante's  works,  and  of  Don 
Quixote  zxiii  The  Wandering  Jew, 

WiLHELM    VON    KAULBACH    (1805-1874) 

^viras  the  most  illustrious  modern  German 
jpainter,  whose  masterpieces  are  The  Battle 


of  the  Huns  and  The  Destm^lian  of  Jerusalem, 

THORWA1.DSEN  (1770-1844)  was  a  cel- 
ebrated Danish  sculptor. 

Beethoven  (i  770-1 827)  was  a  great 
German  musical  composer,  among  whose 
oratorios  is  The  Mount-of  Olives^  ^.vA  among 
whose  operas  is  Fidelio. 

Weber  (i  786-1 826)  was  a  renowned  Ger- 
man musical  composer,  whose  greatest 
work  is  Der  Freischittz, 

Meyerbeer  ( 1 794-1 864)  was  a  celebrated 
German  musical  composer,  whose  greatest 
operas  were  Robert  le  DiabUy  The  Huguenots ^ 
The  Prophets  and  V  Africane, 

Mendelssohn  ( 1 809-1 847)  was  a  German- 
Jewish  musical  composer,  whose  chief 
works  are  his  music  for  the  Midsummer 
NighVs  Dream^  and  his  sublime  oratorios, 
St,  Paul  and  Elijah, 

Wagner  (i 813-1883)  was  a  famous  Ger- 
man musical  composer,  whose  great  operas 
are  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin  and  Afeister- 
singer, 

Schubert  (r797-i828)  was  a  great  Ger- 
man musical  composer. 

Schumann  (1810-1856)  was  a  great  Ger- 
man musical  composer. 

Rossini  (1792- 1868)  was  noted  for  his 
operas,  William  Tell  and  The  Barber  of 
Seville, 

Donizetti  (  1798- 1848  )  wrote  famous 
operas,  as  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor, 

Bellini  (-1802-1835)  wrote  popular  operas, 
as  Norma,  Somnambula  and  The  Fiiritans, 

Verdi  (bom  1814)  wrote  noted  operas,  as 
//  Trovatore  and  La  Traviata, 

AuBER  ( 1 782- 1 87 1 )  composed  many  operas. 

Berlioz  (i  803-1 869)  also  composed  nu- 
merous operas. 

Gounod  (born  18 18)  is  the  greatest  of 
French  musical  composers. 

Rubinstein  (bom  1830)  is  a  renowned 
Russian  musical  composer  and  pianist. 

Jenny  Lind  (i 821-1887)  was  a  renowned 
Swedish  singer. 

Christine  Nilsson  (bom  1843)  is  also  a 
noted  Swedish  singer. 

Parepa  Rosa  (i  836-1 874)  was  a  distin- 
guished English  singer. 
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Adeuna  Patti  (born  1843)  is  a  famous 
operatic  singer,  born  in  Madrid. 

In  India  a  new  religious  movement  wag 
, inaugurated  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  who 
founded  the  Brahmo  Somaj\  a  theistic  society 
agreeing  with  the  Unitarians  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  regarding  Jesus  as  a  prophet,  and 
not  as  a  divine  personage.  In  1879  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  or  a 
reincarnation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  tried 
to  reconcile  the  Oriental  faiths  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  organize  a  new  religious  system. 
He  formed  a  preaching  army,  and  secured  in 
a  short  time  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prose- 
lytes, who  were  inspired  with  great  religious 
enthusiasm.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  died  in 
February,  1884. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  a  period 
of  great  advancement  in  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  morally.  Though  there  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  vice  and  crime,  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  over  the  past  in 
this  respe<5l.  In  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  religious  organizations  and  tem- 
perance societies  have  done  much  to  elevate 


the  condition  of  society  in  this  respe<5t.  The 
spread  of  popular  intelligence  has  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  such  moral  improvement 
among  the  masses. 

The  social  condition  of  the  masses  has 
gradually  improved,  though  it  is  not  yet  as 
it  should  be,  considering  the  progress  iu 
other  diredlions.  Labor  organizations  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
contributed  more  than  any  other  agency  in 
raising  and  maintaining  the  standard  of 
wages  and  in  advancing  the  social  condition 
of  the  laboring  mass  generally. 

The  means  of  communication  and  inter- 
course have  tended  to  bring  the  various  por- 
tions of  mankind  more  closely  together 
and  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  Rail- 
roads and  telegraphs  have  done  more  within 
the  last  half  century  to  bind  various  parts 
of  each  country  together  than  constitutions 
have  done,  and  the  same  agencies  have  done 
more  to  spread  Christian  civilization  in  bar- 
barous and  non-Christian  lands  than  mis- 
sionaries have  done.  On  the  whole,  **the 
world  has  been  growing  better." 
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THE  roPES. 


A.  D. 


42 

66 

78 

91 
100 

109 

119 

127 

139 
142 

157 
168 

177 

193 
202 

219 

222 

223 

230 

235 
236 

250 

251 
252 

253 

257 

258 

259 
269 

275 
2S3 
296 

304 
308 

310 
311 
314 
336 
337 
352 
355 
358 
358 

359 
366 

367 

384 

398 
402 

417 
418 
422 

432 
440 
461 
468 

483 
492 

496 

498 

498 

514 

523 
5^6 

530 
5^>3 
535 


St.  PET^k  (crucified). 

St.  Ci^ement  I. 

St.  Cletus  (martyred). 

St.  CtEMENT  II.  (abdicated). 

St.  Evaristus  (martyred). 

St.  Ai,exander  I .  (martyred). 

St.  SixTDS  I.  (martyred). 

St.  Telesphorus  (martyred). 

St.  Hyginus. 

St.  Pius  I.  (martyTed). 

St.  Anicetus. 

St.  Soterus  (martyred). 

St  Eleutherius. 

St.  Victor  I.  (martyred). 

St.  Zephyrinus. 

St.  Cauxtus  I.  .(martyred). 

A  Vacancy. 

St.  Urban  I.  (beheaded). 

St.  Pontianus  (banished). 

St.  ANTERU.S  (martyred). 

St.  Fabian  (martyred). 

A  Vacancy. 

St.  Cornelius. 

St.  Lucius  I.  (martyred) 

St.  Stephen  I.  (martyred). 

St.  Sixtus  II.  (martyred). 

A  Vacancy. 

St.  Dionysius. 

St.  Felix  I.  (died  in  prison). 

vSt.  Eutychianus. 

St.  Caius. 

St.  Marcellinus. 

A  Vacancy. 

St.  Marcellus  (banished). 

St.  Eusebius. 

St.  Milchiades. 

St.  Sylvester  I. 

St.  Marcus. 

St.  Julius  I. 

Liberius  (banished). 

Felix  II.,  anti-pope. 

Liberius  restored. 

Felix  II.  again. 

Liberius  again  (martyred). 

St.  Damasus  I. 

Ursi^^us  (banished). 

SiRlCIUS. 

St.  Anastasius  I. 

St.  Innocent  I. 

St.  Zozimus. 

St.  Boniface  I. 

St.  Celestine. 

Sixtus  III. 

St.  Leo  I.  the  Great. 

St.  Hilary. 

St.  SiMPLicirs. 

St.  Felix  III. 

St.  Gelasius  I. 

St.  Athanasius  II. 

Symmachus. 

Lai'rentius,  anti-pope. 

Horm  isdas. 

John  I. 

Felix  IV. 

Bon I facl 

John  II. 

Agapetus 


A.  D.  536 

537 

555 
560 

573 
574 
578 

590 
604 

606 
607 
614 

617 
625 

639 
640 

640 

642 

649 
654 

657 
672 

676 
678 
682 
683 
684 
685 
686 
687 
701 

705 
708 

708 
715 
731 
741 
752 

757 
768 

772 

795 
816 

817 
824 

827 
828 
844 
847 
855 
855 
858 
867 
872 
882 
884 

885 
891 

896 
897 
897 
898 
898 
90 

903 


St.  Silverius  (banished). 

ViGILIUS. 

Pelagius  I. 

John  If  I. 

A  Vacancy. 

Benedict  I. 

Pelagius  II. 

St.  Gregory  I.  the  Great. 

Sabinianus. 

Boniface  III. 

Boniface  IV. 

St  Deusdedit. 

Boniface  V. 

HONORIUS  I. 
A  Vacancy. 
Severinus. 
John  IV. 
Theodorus  I. 
Martin  I. 

EUGENIUS  I. 
VlTALIANUS. 

Adeodatus. 

DOMNUS  I. 

St.  Agathon. 
St.  Leo  IL 
A  Vacancy. 
Benedict  IL 
John  V. 

CONON- 

Sergius  I. 
John  VL 
John  VU. 

SlSINNIUS. 
CONSTANTINE. 

ST.  Gregory  II. 

Gregory  III. 

St.  Za'.harias. 

Stephen    II.    (beginning  of  Popt  's 

temporal  power). 
Paul  I. 
Stephen  III. 
Adrian  I. 

Leo  III.  (crowned  Charlemagne). 
Stephen  IV. 
Pascal  I. 
eugenius  ii. 
Valentine. 
Gregory  IV. 
Sergius  II. 
Leo  IV. 
Benedict  III. 
Athanasius,  anti-pope. 
Nicholas  I.  the  Great. 
Adrian  II. 
John  VIII. 
Martin  II. 
Adrian  III 
Stephen  V. 
FoRMOSUS  (detested,  corpse  cast  into 

Tiber). 
Boniface  VI.  (deposed). 
Stephen  VI.  (strangled  in  prison). 
RoMANUS,  anti-pope. 
Thi:c)i>ore  II. 
John  IX. 
Benkdict  IV. 
Leo.V-  (died  in  prison). 
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A     D. 


T 


9^3 

9«i 
9»3 

914 

928 

929 
?3i 

936 

939 
943 
946 

956 

1965 
97a 

974 

974 
975 

9«3 

984 

9S5 

996 

999 
003 

003 


roi2 
1034 
1033 

[044 
1046 

1047 
[048 
1048 
ro54 
ro55 
ro57 
1058 
[058 
[061 
1073 

1085 
to86 
[088 

CI18 
119 

1x24 
130 
138 

143 
144 
145 
153 
154 

159 
181 

185 

187 

187 

191 

198 

[216 

[227 

[241 
241 

^243 


.  Christophkr. 

t  Srrcius  III.  (immoral). 

f  Anastasivs  III 

}  J«ANDONJi;s,  or  Lando. 

r  John  X.  (stifled  to  death) 

I  Lko  VI. 

r  STKPHKN  VII. 

JOHK  XI."  (died  A  prisoner   in   St. 

AiijB^eto  Castle). 
Lko  VII.  (zealous  and  pious) .  , 

Stephen  VIII.  (of  fierce  charaAer). 
Martin  III. 

ACAPETUS  II.  (of  holy  life). 
John  XII.  (infiunous,  murdered) 
Leg  VIII. 
Benedict  V. 
John  XIII. 
Benedict  VI.  (murdered  in  prison). 

DOMNVS  II. 

Boniface  VII. 

Benedict  VII. 
j  John  XIV. 

John  XV. 
I  John  XVI. 

Gregory  V. 

Sylvester  II. 

John  XVII. 

JOHN  XVIII.  (abdicated). 

Sergius  IV. 

Benedict  VIII. 

John  XIX.  (bought  papacy). 

Benedict  IX.  (Pope  at  12  yean,  de« 
posed). 

Gregory  VI.  (abdicated). 

Clkme^tt  II. 

Benedict  IX.  restored. 

Dam  ASUS  IL 

St.  Leo  IX. 

A  Vacancy. 
Victor  II. 
Stephen  IX. 
Benedict  X. 

NlCHOX^S  II. 
AUCXANDER  II. 

Gregory  VIL  (Hildebrtnd)  ^Ablest 

Pope. 
A  Vacancy. 
Victor  III. 
Urban  II. 
Pascal  II. 

GXLAsius  IL  (became  a  monk). 
Calixtus  II. 

HONORIUS  II. 

Innocent  II. 

Victor  III.,  (Anadetus  II.  anti- 
pope). 

Celkstine  II. 

Ivucirs  II. 

BiroENius  III. 

Anastasius  IV. 

Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare, 
an  Hnglishmau). 

Alexander  III. 

Lircivs  III. 

Urdan  III. 

Gregory  VIII. 

(XS^fENT  III. 
CULESTINE  III. 

Innocent  III.  (able  Pope) 

HONORIUS  III. 

Gregory  IX. 
Cklestine  IV. 
A  Vacancy. 
Innocent  IV. 


A.  O. 


354   Alexander  IV. 

361    Urban  IV. 

365    Clement  IV. 

26S    A  Vacancy.  * 

271    Gregory  X. 

276^   Innocent  V. 

276    Adrian  V. 

276    ViCRiiOMiNi-s  (died  next  day). 

276   John  XX.  or  XXI. 

t77    Nicholas  III. 

2S1    Martin  IV. 

285    HoNOKirs  IV. 

288    Nicholas  IV. 

392    A  Vacancy. 

294    St.  Cklestine  V.  (resigned). 

294    Boniface  Viii.  (able  Pope). 

303  Be  X  KDicT  X  I.  ( poisoned^. 

304  A  VacAucy. 

305  Clkmkxt  V.  (first  Pope  at  AvignonT. 
314    .\  Vncancy. 

316   John  XXIL 

334    Benedict  XIL   (Nichols  i   V.  anU- 

popc  at  Rome). 
343  I  Clement  VI. 


352 
363 

370 
378 


37« 
389 
394 

404 
406 

409 
410 

417 
424 
431 

439 

447 

4^ 
471 
484 
492 

503 

503 

513 
533 

523 
534 
550 

555 

555 

559 
566 

572 
585 
590 
590 
591 
592 
605 
605 
631 
623 
644 


Innocent  VI. 

Ukr.vn  V. 

Grkcorv  XI.  (restores  tanal 
deuce  10  Rome). 

Urban  VI.  (His  severity  caused 
Robert  of  Geneva  to  be  elected 
as  Clement  VII). 

Clement  VII.,  anti-pope. 

Boniface  IX. 

Benedict  XIII.  (anti-iiope  At  'Avig- 
non). 

Innocent  VII. 

Gregory  XII.,  anti-pope. 

Alexander  V.  (poisoned). 

John  XXIII.  (deposed). 

Martin  V. 

Clement  VI II.  vresigned  14^9)- 

EuGENius  rv.  (deposed  by  Conndl 
of  Basle). 

Felix    V.,    anti-pope   (resigned  in 

1449)- 
Nicholas  V. 

Calixtus  III. 

Pius  II.  (^neas  Silvius). 

Pa  inc.  II. 

81XT.US  iv: 

Innocent  VIII. 

Alexander  VI.  (irorst  of  Popes). 

Pnrs  III. 

Julius  II.  (warlike  Pope).  * 

Leo  X.  (John  de  Medici). 

Adrian  VI. 

Clement  VII.  (Julius  de  Medtd). 

Paul  III. 

Julius  III. 

Marcellus  n. 

PaulIV. 

Pius  IV.  (Cardinal  de  Medici}*. 

St.  Pius  V. 

Gregory  XIII.  (reformed  calendar). 

SixTUS  V.  (able  ruler). 

Urban  VII.  (died  in  Z2  days). 

Gregory  XIV. 

Innocent  IX. 

Clement  VUI 

IfEO  XI. 
Patfl  V. 
Gregory  XV. 
Urban  VIII. 
Innocent  X. 
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A.  D.  X655 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1689 

1691 
2700 
1721 
1724 
1730 


Albxa-ndbr  VII. 
Clbmbnt  IX. 
Clbmbnt  X. 

INNOCBNT  XI. 

Albxandbr  VIII. 

INNOCBNT  XII. 

Clbmbnt  XI. 

INNOCBNT  XIII. 

Bbnbdict  XIII. 

CX«BMBNT  XII 


A.  D. 


1740 
1758 
1769 

1775 
x8oo 

1823 

1829 

1831 

1846 

1878 


Benedict  XIV. 
Clement  XIII. 
Clement  XIV. 
Pius  VI. 
Pius  VII. 
Leo  XII. 
Pius  VIII. 
Gregory  XVI. 
Pius  IX. 
Leo  XIII. 


KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


A.  D.  827 

838 

857 
860 

866 

871 
901 
925 
940 
946 
955 
959 

978 
10x6 


1017 
X036 

1039 


X041 
1066 


1066 
X087 

XIOO 

"35 


"54 
XX89 

"99 


Anglo-Saxon  Kings, 

Egbert. 

Ethblwolp. 

Ethblbald. 

Ethblbbrt. 

Ethblred  I. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

Edward  the  Elder. 

athbi^tan. 

Edmund  I. 

Edred. 

Edwy. 

Edgar. 

Edward  the  Martyr. 

Ethblred  ll. 

Edmund  Ironside. 

Danish  Kings, 

Canute  the  Great  (of  Denmark). 
Harold  Harepoot. 
Hardicanute  (of  Denmark). 

Saxon  Kings. 

Edward  the  Conpessor. 
Harold. 

Nonnan  Kings. 

William  the  Conqueror  (Duke  of 

Normandy). 
William  Rupus. 

Henry  I.  (Beau- 

clerc). 
Stephen  (Count 

of  Blois). 


Dukes  ol    Nor- 
mandy. 


The  Planiagenets. 
Henry  II.  (Earl  of  \ 

PTo5?f»i'  «•         (      Dukes  of 

RICHARD  THB  )      vt  j 

Uon-heartbd.    (     Normandy. 
John. 


X2i6  I  Henry  III. 


A.  D. 


1272 

1307 

1327 

1377 

1399 

1413 
X422 

X461 

1483 
1483 


1485 
1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 


X603 
1625 
X649 


x66o 
X685 

1689 


X702 


X714 
X727 
X760 
1820 
1830 

1837 


Edward  I. 
Edward  II. 
Edward  III. 
Richard  II. 
Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Edward  V. 
Richard  HI. 


House  of  Lancaster. 


House  of  York. 


The  Tudors. 

Hbnry  VII. 
Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary  I. 
Elizabeth. 

The  Stuarts, — Kings  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

James  I.  (James  VI.  of  Scotland). 

Charles  I.  (beheaded  164^). 

The  Commonwealth  (Oliver  Crom- 
well, I/ord  Protector,  1653;  Rich- 
ard Cromwell,  i6s8\ 

Charles  II. 

James  II.  (James  VII.  of  Scotland), 
deposed  1688. 

William  III.  and  Mary  II.  (Will- 
iam of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  the 
Dutch  Republic). 

Anne  (England  and  Scotland  united 
in  1707). 

House  0/ Brunswick. — Kings  of  Great 

Britain, 
GEOtlGE  I.      \ 

George  II.        Ele^ors  of  Hanover. 
George  III. 
George  IV  ) 
William  I V.{ 

Victoria.  ("Empress  of  India"). 


Kings  of  Hanover 


KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Dynasty  of  Kenneth, 

Kenneth  MacAlpxne  (first  King  of 

all  Scotland). 
Donald  V. 
Constantine  II. 
Ethus. 

•Gregory  the  Great. 
Donald  VI. 
Constantine  III. 
Malcolm  I. 
Induff. 


Duff. 

CULLEN. 

Kenneth  III. 

Constantine  rv. 

Kenneth  the  Grim. 

Malcolm  II. 

Duncan  I. 

Macbeth. 

Malcolm  III.,  Canmorb. 

Donald  VII.,  or  Donald  Bane  (de  j 

1 


posed^. 
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A.  D.  1094    Duncan  II. 

1094  I  Donald  VII.  (restored  and  deposed). 

1095  I  Edgar. 

1107  I  Alexander  I.,  the  Fierce. 
1 1 34  I  Davjd  I. 
1151    Malcolm  IV. 

1165  I  'kVlLLrAM  THK  LlON. 

1314  ,  Alexander  II. 

1249    Alexander  III. 

1285    Margaret  (the  ''Maid  of  Norway"). 

I         Houses  of  Baliol  and  Bruce. 

1292*1  John  Baliol  (deposed  by  Edward  I.  | 

I      of  England). 
"1296  '  Edw\kd  I.  of  England. 
1306  '  ILdbert  Bruce. 


A.  D. 


I 


1329 
1332 
'342 


1371 

1390 
1406 

1424 

1437 
1460 

14S8 

1513 
1542 

1567 


David  B?-rcE  (driven  away). 
Edw.\rd  Baliol. 
David  Bruce  restored. 

House  of  Stuati, 

Robert  II. 
Robert  III. 
An  Interregnum. 
James  I.  ^murdered). 
James  II. 

James  III.  (murdered). 
James  IV.  (killed  at  Flodden). 
James  V. 

Marv  (beheaded  in  England  iu  isS;^ 
James  VI.  (became  James  I.  of  Eug- 
land  in  1603^. 


KINGS  AND  EMPERORS  OF  FRANCE. 


A.  D.    481 

511 


534 
54fi 

561 


575 
584 
596 

613 
628 

638 

656 
670 
670 
674 
691 

695 

71X 
•715 

•717 
720 

720 
737 
742 


Kiugdotu  Divided. 


Merovingian  Kings. 

Clovis. 

Childebbrt  I. 
Clodimir. 
Thierry  I. 
Ci^taire  I. 

Theodebbrt  I. 
Theodebald. 
Clotaire  I.  sole  king. 

Charibert.    \ 

Gontram.       (  Kingdom  Divided 

SiCSBERT  I.      1 

Chilreric  I.  / 

Childebert  II. 
Clotaire  II. 
Thierry  II.         |  _  .  ^- 
.Thfoukdhrt  il  j  Jointly. 

Clotaire  II.  sole  king. 
Dacobert  I.,  THE  Great. 
Clovis  II.      k       .    . 
SiGEBEBTlI.j  Jc>ntly. 

Clotaire  III. 
Chilperic  II. 
Thierry  III. 
Dacobert  II 
Clovis  III. 
Childebert  III., 


I 


1 


Pepin  d'Heri- 
stal,  Mayor  of 
the  Palace. 


751 

:68 

SI4 
840 

877 

879 

884 


Charles  Martel, 
Mayor  of  the 
Palace. 


THE  Just. 

Dacobert  III. 

Chilperic  II 

(deposed). 
Clotaire  IV. 
Chilperic  II. 

restored. 
Tkierrv  IV. 
An  Interregnum. 

Childeric  III.,  the  Stupid. '  (de- 
posed  in  751  by  Pepin  the  Little, 
son  of  Charles  Martc!). 

Carlovingiaif  A'in^s. 

Pepin  the  Little  (son  of  Charles 

Martel). 
Charlemagne,  or   Charles    TpE 

Great  (and  Carloman  until  771). 
Louis  le  Debonnaire. 
Charles  the  Bald. 
Louis  II.,  the  Stammerer. 
Louis  III.  and  Carloman  II.n 
Charles  III.  (usurper). 


A.  D.    887  I  Hugh,  or  Eudes,  Count  of  Paris. 


898 
922 

923 

936 

954 

986 


987 

997 
X031 

1060 

1108 

1137 
1180 

1223 

C270 
1285 

1314 
1316 

1321 


1328 

1350 
1364 
1380 
1422 
1461 
1483 

1498 

1515 

1547 

1559 
1560 

1574 


1589 
1610 

1643 
1715 
1774 


1792 

1795 
1799 


Charles  the  Simple. 

Robert. 

Raoul,  or  Rudolf. 

Louis  IV.,  d'Outremer. 

LOTHAIRE. 

Louis  V.,  the  Sluggard  (^deposedin 
987  by  Hugh  Capet) 

House  of  Capet. 

Hugh  Capet. 

Robert  the  Pious. 

Henry  L 

Philip  I. 

Louis  VI.,  the  Fat. 

Louis  VII. 

Philip  Augustus. 

Louis  VIII.,  the  Lion.  • 

I. ours  IX..  or  St.  Louis. 

Philip  the  Harlv. 

Philip  the  Fair. 

Louis  X. 

Philip  the  Tall. 

Charles  the  Fair. 

House  of  Valois. 

Philip  of  Valojs. 

John  the  Good. 

Charles  V.,  the  Wise. 

Charles  VI. 

Charles  VII.,  the  Victorious, 

Louis  XL 

Charles  VIII.,  the  Ai^fable  and 

Courteous. 
Louis   XIL,  the  Father  of  bis 

J*eople.  I 

Francis  I.  ' 

Henry  II. 

Francis  II.  , 

Charles  IX.  ■ 

Henry  III. 

House  of  BouHnm. 

Henry  IV.  (Henry  III.  of  Navarre). 

Louis  XIII. 

Louis  XIV. 

Louis  XV. 

Louis  XVI.  (beheaded  1793). 

The  First  Republic. 

Nation Ai*  Convention. 

Dir'ectory. 

Napoleon  ^onaparte,  First  Consul. 


SOVEREIGNS  AND   RULERS. 


1885 


A.  D.  i8g4 


1814 


The  First  Empire, 
NapoItEON  I.  (Bonaparte). 

Fhe  First  Bourbon  Restoration, 
Louis  XVIII. 

The  Hundred  Days. 
1815  1  Napoleon  I.  restored. 

The  Second  Bourbon  Restoration. 

Louis  XVIII.  restored. 
Charles  X. 

House  of  Orleans. 
Louis  Philippe. 


1815 
1824 


1830 


A.  D.  1048 


1852 


1870 
1871 

1873 
1879 
1888 


Second  Republic 

Louis  x-iAPOLeon  Bonaparte,  Presi- 
dent. 

Second  Empire. 
Napoleon  III.  (Louis  Napoleon). 

Third  Republic. 

Provisional  Government 
Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  President 
Maurice  MacMahon,  " 

Jules  Grew,  " 

Sadi  Carnot  ^     ** 


GERMAN  KINGS  AND  EMPERORS. 


A.  D.  800 

814 
846 

855 

875 

877 
880 

887 

898 

898 


QII 


919 
936 
973 

983 
XO02 


1024 

1039 
1056 

ZI06 


1125 

1 138 
1153 
1 190 
1 197 
1218 
1250 


"73 
1291 

1298 

1308 


Carlovingians. 

Charlemagne. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire. 

Loth  AIRE. 

Louis  the  German. 

Charles  the  Bald  (King  of  France). 

An  Interregnum 

Charles  the  Fat  (deposed). 

Arnulp. 

Louis  the  B^nd. 

Louis  the  Child  (deposed). 

House  of  Franconia,  » 
Conrad  I. 

House  of  Saxony 

Henry  the  Fowler. 

Otho  the  Great. 

Otho  II. 

Otho  IIL 

Henry  II.,  the  Saint  (of  Bavaria). 

House  of  Franconia. 
Conrad  II. 

HENkY  IIL 

Henry  IV. 
Henry  V. 

House  of  Saxony 

LOtHAIRB. 

The  Hohenstaufen. 

Conrad  III. 

Frederick  Barbarossa. 

Henry  VI. 

Otho  IV.  and  Philip  of  S^abia 

Frederick  II. 

An  Interregnum  of  23  years. 

Different  Dynasties 

Rudolf  -of  ,Hapsburg 
Adolf  of  Nassau. 
Albert  I.  of  Austria  (Hapsonrg;. 
Henry  VII.  (oi  the  House  of  Lux- 
emburg). 


^330 
1347 
1378 
1400 
1410 


A.  D   1313  I  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Frederick 

the  Fair  of  Austria. 
Louis  of  Bavaria  alone. 

Rupert  of  the  Palatinate. 
SiGiSMUND  (King  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia). 

Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg.   • 

Albert  II.,, of  Austria. 

Frederick  III. 

Maximilian  L   (first  Archduke  of 

Austria) 
Charles  V.  (Charles  I.  of  Soain). 
Ferdinand  1. 


1438 
1440 

1493 

1556 

15^ 
1576 
1612 
1619 

X637 
1657 
1705 
1711 

1740 


1741 


1745 
1765 

1790 
1792 

1806 
1815 
1867 


1871 
1888 
1888 


Archdukes  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Kings 
of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia. 


Maximilian  II. 
Rudolf  II. 
Matthias. 
Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  III. 
Leopold  I. 
Joseph  I. 
Charles  VI. 
An  Interregnum. 

House  of  Bavaria. 
Charles  VIL 

Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg-Lor- 

mine. 

Francis  I. 
Joseph  II. 
Leopold  II. 
Francis  II.  (until 
1806). 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Germanic  Confederation 

North  Germatf  Confederation.  ^ 

House  of  Hohenzollem. 

William  I.  l 

Frederick.  \  Kings  of  Prussia. 

William  II.) 


Kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bo- 
hemia 


DUKES,  ARCHDUKES  AND  EMPERORS  OF  AUSTRIA. 


A.  D.    928 

973 
1018 


Margraves  of  Austria. 

Leopold  I.,  the  Illustrious. 
Henry  I.,  the  Rebel. 
Albert  I.,  the  Victorious. 


Ernest  the  Valiant. 
Leopolp  II.,  THE  Beautiful. 
Leopold  III. 
Albert  II. 


1886 


WVEREIGNS  AND   RULERS. 


A.  D.  1 136 
ti40 

XI13 


1 156 

"77 
1194 
1 198 
1230 
1246 


X378 
1282 

1305 
X30B 

1326 

1330 
1339 
135S 

1365 
X386 

1305 

141 X 
1437 

1439 


Lbopoxj>  IV.,  THE  Saint. 

LBOPOLD  v.,  THB  LiBE&AXr. 
MVNRYlL 

Dukes  of  Atistria, 

Henry  II.  (as  Duke). 
Lbopoi«d  VI.,  THE  Virtuous. 
Frederick  I.,  the  Cathouc. 
Leopold  VII.,  the  Gi«orious. 
Frederick  II.,  the  Waruke. 
An  Interregnam. 

Austrian  Dukes-^HouseofHapshurg. 

Rux>OLP  I.  (of  Haptboxg). 
J^BRT  I. 

Rudolf  II. 

Frederick  III.,  the  Fair,  tnd  LBO- 

POLD  L 

l^EDERiCK  ni.  alouv 

Albert  l^  the  Wise,  and  Otho. 

Albert  II.  alone. 

Rudolf  III. 

Albert  IIL  and  I  eopold  III. 

An  Interregnum. 

WiixiAM  I.  and  his  brotners  and  cou- 
sin Albert  IV.,  the  Wonder 

Albert  v.,  the  Severe.  * 

Albert  VI.  (Emoeror  Albert  II.  of  | 
Germany). 

Ladislas.  I 


Fredbrxck  rV.   (Frederick  IIL  of 
Germany),  and  A13ERT  VL 

Austrian  Archdukes — House  of  Haps- 

bufg. 

Mazimilian  I.  (German  Bmperor). 
Charles  I.  (Emperor  Charles  V.  of 

Germany). 
Ferdinand  I.     1  Emperors  of  Ger- 
Maximilian  II.  /     many. 
Rudolf  I.  (Emperor  Dudolf  II) 
Matthias.  \ 

Ferdinand  11.    /  y.^^.^-^^  ^rr^ 

FERDINAND  III.   \  ^"^^^^^ 

Leopold  I.  1    ™*°/- 

Joseph  I.  J 

Charles  II.  (Emperor  Charles  VI. 

of  Germany). 
Maria  Theresa. 

Joseph  II.   1    Emperors     of    Ger- 
Leopold  II.  (    many. 
Francis  I.  (Francis  IL  of  Germany). 

Emperors     of   Austria — House   of 

Hapsburg-Lorraine, 

Francis  I.  (Francis  IL  of  Geimsny 

from  1793  to  1806). 
Ferdinand  I. 
Francis  Joseph. 


ELECTORS  OF  BRANDENBURG,  DUKES  AND  KINGS  OF  PRUSSIA. 


A.  D.  XI34 
X170 
1184 
1306 

X32I 
X266 
1383 

1309 

X319 
1330 

1323 
1352 
1365 
1373 
1378 
1388 
141 1 


Margraves  of  Brandenburg. 

Albert  I.,  the  Bear. 

Otho  I. 

OTRon. 

Ar3ERT  IL 

John  I.  and  Otho  III 

John  IL 

Otho  IV. 

Waldehar. 

Henry  L,  the  Young. 

An  Interregnum. 

Louis  I.,  of  Bavarta. 

Louis  II. ,  the  Roman. 

Otho  V.,  the  Sluggard. 

Wenceslas  of  Bohemia. 

SiGiSMUND  of  Bohemia  (deposed). 

Jossus  THE  Bearded 

SiGiSMUND  restored. 


A.  D.  1499 

1535 

1571 

1598 
1608 


House  of  Hohenzollerft. 

X415  '  Frederick  I. 

1440    Frederick  II.,  iRONSiDb. 

1470    Albert  IIL,  the  Gemtan  Achilles. 

ElRors  of  Brandenburg — House  oj 
Hohenzollem 
1476   John  IIL  (Ble^or  in  i486). 


1618 
16x9 
1640 

1688 


1 701 

1713 
1740 

1786 

1797 
X840 

x86i 

1888 
1888 


Joachim  L 
Joachim  II. 
John  George. 
Joachim  Frederick. 
John  Sigismund. 

EleHors  of  Brandenburg  and  Dukes 

of  Prussia — House  of  HohenzoUem, 

John  Sigismund. 

George  William. 

Frederick  William-  the  Great 

Elector. 
Frederick  III. 

Kings  of  P^-ussia— House  of  Hohen- 

zoUem, 

Frederick  I.  (Ble^or  Frederick 
III). 

Frederick  William  I. 

Frederick  IL,  the  Great. 

Frederick  William  II. 

Frederick  William  IIL 

Frederick  William  IV. 

William  I.  (became  Emoeror  of  Ger- 
many in  187 1). 

Frederick  III. 

William  IL 


RUvSSIAN  GRAND-DUKES.  CZARS  AND  EMPERORS. 


Grand-Dukes  of  Kiev. 

RURIC. 

Gleg. 

Igor  I. 

Olga  (widow  regent) 

SVIATOSLAV  I. 

Jaropolk  I. 


Vladimir  the  Great. 
sviatopolk  i. 

JARASLAV,  or  JAROSLAP  L 
ISIASLAV  I. 
SviATOSLAV  II. 
WSEWOLOD  I. 
SVIATOPOLK  IL 


SOVEREIGNS  AND  RULERS. 


1887 


■-} 


Vl^ADIMIR  II. 
MlTJSLAV. 
jAROPOI«K  II. 
WlATSCHEl^AV. 
W.SEVOI,OD  II. 

ISIASI.AV  II.  and  Igor  11/ 

ROSTISLAV. 

1149  I  JURiE,  or  George  I. 

Grand-Dukes  of  Vladimir, 
Andrew  I.   \ 

MlCHAHI«  I.  / 
VVSEVOLOD  III. 

Ji/Ria,  or  George 

CONSTANTINE. 

Jaraslav  II. 

Alexander  Nevskj. 

Jaraslav  111. 

Vasili  or  Basil  L 

Demetri  I. 

Andrew  II. 

Daniel  Alexandrovitsch. 

JURiH,  or  George  III.  (deposed). 

Michael  III. 

Vasili,  or  Basil  II. 

JURiE,  or  George  III.  restored. 

Alexander  II. 

Grand  Dukes  of  Moscow, 

Ivan,  or  John  I. 

Simeon  the  Proud. 

Ivan,  or  John  II. 

Demetri  II.  (Prince  of  Susdal). 

Demetri  III.  (Dunskoi). 

Vasili,  or  Basil  III.  (Temnoi). 


A.  D.*i425 
1462 

1505 


J533 

1588 

1598 

1598 
1605 

1606 

1606 

1610 


1613 

1645 
1676 

1682 

1689 

1725 
1727 
1730 
1740 

1741 
1762 
1762 

1796 
1801 
1825 

1855 
1881 


Vasili,  or  Basil  IV. 

Ivan,  or  John  III.,  the  Great. 

Vasili,  or  Basil  V. 

Czars  of  Moscow. 

Ivan,  or  John  IV.,  the  TbrriblB. 

Peodor,  or  Theodore  I. 

Demetri. 

BORjS  Godonoff. 

Feodor,  or  Theodore  II. 

Demetri  (impostor). 

Vasili  Zouinski. 

Ladislas  VII.  of  Poland. 

Russian   Czars,  Emperors  and  Em- 

presses  of  the  House  of  Romanoff, 

Michael  Romanoff. 

Alexis. 

Feodor. 

Ivan  V.  and  Peter  I. 

Peter. I.,  the  Great, 

alone. 
Catharine  I. 
Peter  II. 
Anna. 
Ivan  VI. 
Elizabeth. 
Peter  III. 
Catharine 

Great. 
Paul. 

Alexander  I. 
Nicholas. 
Alexander  II. 
Alexander  III. 


Emperors 
and 
II.,  TH£(   Empresses. 


DUKES  OF  SAVOY,  KINGS  OF  SARDINIA,  AND  KINGS  OF  ITALY. 


A.  D. 


I4I6 

1440 

1465 
1472 
1482 
1489 
1496 

1497 
1504 
1553 
1580 

1630 
1637 

1638 
1675 


Dukes  of  Savoy. 
Amadpus  VIIL,  the  Pacific. 

LUDOVIC. 

Amadeus  IX..  THE  Saint. 

Phi  LIBERT  I.,  THE  HUNTER. 
CUARLKS  I..  THE  WARLIKE. 

Charles  II. 
Philip  Lackland. 
Philibert  TI.,  the  Fair. 
Charles  III.,  the  Good. 
Emmanuel  Philibert,  Iron  Hand. 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  the  Great 
Victor  Amadeus  I. 
Francis  Hvacinthus. 
CHAiy.ES  Emmanuel  II. 
VicTdJi  Amadeus  II. 


A.  D.  1720 
1730 
1773 


1802 
1821 
1831 
1849 


Kings   of  Sardinia  and  Dukes  of 

Savoy, 

Victor  Amadeus  II. 
Charles  Emmanuel  III. 
Victor  Amadeus  III. 
1796  I  Charles  Emmanuel  IV. 

Kings  of  Sardinia — House  of  Savoy, 

Victor  Emmanuel  I. 
Charles  Felix. 
Charles  Albert. 
Victor  Emmanuel  II. 

Kings  of  Italy — House  of  Savoy, 

1861    Victor  Emmanuel  II. 
187S    Humbert. 


KINGS  OF  NAPLES  AND  SICILY. 


A.  D. 


1131 

"54 
T166 
1189 

"94 


"97 
1250 


Nonnan  Dynasty, 

Roger  i. 

William  I.,  the  Bad. 

William  II.,  the  Good. 

Tancred. 

William  III. 

Hohenstaufen  DynoLSty, 

Emperor  Frederick  II.,  of  Ger- 
many. 
'Conrad. 


1254.  conradin 
12^8  [.Manfred. 


A.  D.  1266 


1282 


II 


House  of  Anjou. 
Charles  of  Anjou. ' 

Kings  of  Naples^House  of  Anjou, 

Charles  I.  of  Anjou. 
12S5  j  Charles  II. 
1309  I  Robert  the  Wisb. 
^343    Joanna  I. 
13S2    Charles  III. 
1382    Louis  I. 

1385  i  Louis  II. 

1386  ,  Ladislas  of  Hungary. 
1414   Joanna  II.  (to  1435). 


5-n5.-U.  H. 


i888 


SOVEREIGNS  AND   RULERS. 


King^  of  Sicily^House  cf  Aragon. 

Petf.r  I.  ^III.  of  Aragon). 
Jamcs  I.  (II.  of  Aragon). 

PRBDERICK  II. 
PETER  II. 

Louis. 

Frederick  III. 
Maria  and  Martin. 
Martin  I. 
Martin  II. 
Ferdinand  I. 
Alfonso  I.  ^o  1435)- 

King  of  Nafites  and  Sidly^House  of 

Aragon, 
Alfonso  I.  (to  1458). 

Kings  of  Naples— House  of  Aragon, 

Ferdinand  I. 
Alfonso  II. 
Ferdinand  II. 
Frederick  II.  (to  1501). 

Kings  of  Sicily — House  of  Aragon, 

John  of  Aragon. 

Ferdinand  THE  Catholic  (to  1503). 

Naples  and  Sicily  under  Ihe  Kings  of 

Spain, 

Ferdinand  III.  (V.  of  Spain). 
Charles  I.  (of  Spain  ana  V.  of  Ger- 
many. 


Philip  I.  (II.  of  Spain;. 
Philip  II.  (III.  of  Spain). 
Phiup  III.  (IV.  of  Spain). 
Charles  11.  (of  Spain). 
Philip  IV.  (V.  of  Spain). 
Charles  III.  of  Austria  (VI.  of  Ger- 
many). 

King  of  Naples, 
Charles  III.  of  Austria. 

King  of  Sicily, 
Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 

Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Charles  III.  of  Austria. 
Charles  IV.  (III.  of  Spain). 
Ferdinand*  IV. 

Kings  of  Naples, 

Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Joachim  Mi/rat. 

King  of  Sicily. 
Ferdinand  IV.  (to  1815). 

Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 

Ferdinand  IV.  restored. 
Francis  I. 
Ferdinand  V. 

Francis  II.  (Kingdom  annexed  to 
Italy,  1861). 


KINGS  OF  HUNGARY. 


A.D. 


1000 
1038 
1041 
1044 
1047 
1061 
1064 

1075 
1077 
1095 
1114 

1131 
1141 
1161 

"73 
1196 

1204 

1205 

"35 
1270 
1272 
1290 


1301 
1309 
1342 

1382 
1385 
1387 

1437 

1439 
1440 


Dynasty  of  Arpad, 

Stephen  the  Pius. 

Peter  the  German  (deposed). 

Aba,  or  Owen. 

Peter  the  German  restored. 

Andrew  I. 

Bela  I. 

Sala&ion. 

Geisa  I. 

Ladislas  I.,  the  Pious. 

COLOMON. 

Stephen  II.,  Thunder. 

Bela  II. 

Geisa  II^ 

Stephen  III. 

Bela  III. 

Emmeric. 

Ladislas  II. 

Andrew  II. 

Bela  IV. 

Stephen  IV. 

Ladislas  III. 

Andrew  III. 

Ele^ive  Kings  of  Different  Dynasties, ' 

Wenceslas  of  Bohemia. 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjou. 
Louis  the  Great  (of  Anjou,  also 
King  of  Poland,  1 370-1382). 

Mary  ("King  Mary")- 
Charles  Durazzo. 

Sicismund   (King  of  Bohemia  and 

Emperor  of  Germany). 
Albert  of  Austria  (Emperor  Albert 

I.  of  Germany). 
Elizabeth. 
Ladislas  IV.  (King  of  Poland). 


A.  D. 


1444 
1445 
1458 
1458 

1490 
1516 

1526 


1526 

1563 

1572 
1608 


1618 
1625 

1647 

1655 
1687 

1711 


1740 


1780 
1790 


An  Interregnum. 

John  Hunniyades  (regent). 

Ladislas  V. 

Matthias  Corvinus. 

Ladislas  VI.  (King  of  Poland). 

Louis  II.' 

John  Zapolya. 

Austrian  House fif  Ht^pshurg, 

Ferdinand  I.  (Archduke  of  Austria, 
and   Emperor  of   Germany,  1556- 

1564)- 
Maximilian  (Maximilian  II.,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  Emperor  of 
Germany). 
RuDO|<F   (Archduke  of  Austria  and 
Emperor  Rudolf  II.  of  Germany). 
Matthias   II.  (Matthias,  Archduke ; 
of   Austria  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many). 

Archdukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Emper-  i 
ors  of  Germany. 
Ferdinand  IV. 
T  -^«^.  ^  T   "^   Archdukes  of  Austria 

J:f«»  J*?  [  a"d  Emperore  of  Ger- 
Joseph  L     J  ^^^^    ^ 

Charles  III.  (Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  and  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
of  Germany). 

Maria  Theresa  (Archduchess  of 
Austria  and  wife  of  Emperdr  Fran- 
cis I.  of  Germany). 

Tr^o»»»  TT  )  Archdukes  of  *Ans- 
joseph  11.  I  tria  ^qjI  Emperors 
Leopold  IL    \    ^oermany.^^ 


PBitDINAND 

Ferdinand 


'Pi 


SOVEREIGNS  AND   RULERS. 


1889 


A.  D.  1793 


Francis  I.  (Archduke  Francis  of  Aus- 
tria to  1804,  and  Emperor  Francis 
II.  of  Germany  to  1806,  and  Em- 
peror Fmncis  I.  of  Austria,  1804- 

1835)- 


A.  D.  1835 
1848 


Ferdinand  V.  (Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Austria). 

Francis  Joseph  (Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria). 


KINGS  OF  POLAND. 


A.  D.  1000 
1025 
1034 
1037 
1041 
1058 
1081 

II03 

XI38 
II46 

"73 

1177 
1194 

1200 

1202 

1206 

1227 

J279 
1289 
129s 

1304 
1333 


1370 
1382 


Dynasty  of  Piast, 

BOI^ESI^AS  I. 
MlCISI^AS  II. 

RiCHSA,  queen-regent. 
An  Interregnum.  / 
Casimir  I. 

Boi«ESi«AS  II.,  THE  Intrepid 
Ladisi^as  I.,  THE  Carei<ess. 
Boi«Esi«AS  III.,  Wry-mouth. 
Ladislas  II. 

BOI^ESI^AS  IV.,  T|1E.CURI«ED. 

MiciSLAS  III.,  THE  Old  (deposed). 
Casimir  II.,  the  Just. 
Lesko  v.,  the  White  (deposed). 
MiciSLAS  ni.  restored 

IvADISLAS  III. 

LSSKO  THE  White  restored. 

BoLESLAs  v.,  THE  Chaste. 

Lesko  VI.,  the  Black. 

An  Interregnum. 

Premislas. 

Ladislas  IV.,  THE  Short. 

Casimir  III.,  the  Great. 

EURive  Kings  of  Different  Dynasties, 

Louis  THE  Great  (King  of  Hun- 
gary). 
Maria. 


A.  D.  1384 

1434 
1444 

1492 

T501 
1506 

1548 
1572 
1573 

X575 
1586 

1587 
1632 

1648 

1668 

X669 

1674 

1696 

X697 

1704 
1709 

1733 

1763 
1764 


The 
Jagellos. 


Ladislas  V.  (Jagello). 

Ladislas  VI. 

Casimir  IV. 

John  Albert. 

Alexander. 

Sigismund  I.,  THE  Great. 

Sigismund  II. 

An  Interregnum. 

Henry  of  Valois  (afterward  Heniy 

HI.  of  France). 
Stephen  Bathori. 
An  Interregnum 
Sigismund  III. 
Ladislas  VII. 
John  Casimir. 
An  Interregnum 
Michael  Wiesnowiski. 
John  Sobieski 
An  Interregnum. 
Frederick  Augustus  I  (Ele^or  of 

Saxony). 
Stanislas  Leczinski. 
Frederick  Augustus  I.  restored. 
Frederick  Augustus  II.   (Ele<5tor 

of  Saxony). 
An  Interregnum. 
Stanislas  Poniaxowski  (deposed  in 

I795i  when  Poland's  independence 

ended). 


KINGS  OF  DENMARK. 


A.  D. 


875 

941 

991 
1014 

J035 
X043 

1047 

X073 
1076 
X080 
T086 

1095 
no3 
1 105 

"35 

"37 

X147 

"54 

"57 
1183 

I303 

1241 
1250 
1252 

"59 
1236 

1320 


Dynasty  of  Skiold, 

(k>RM  THE  Old. 
Harald  Bluetooth. 

SWEYN  I 

Canute  the  Great  ^conqueror  of 
I      England,  Sweden  ana  Norway). 
i  Hardicanute. 

Magnus  the  Good,  of  Norway. 

SWBYN  II. 

An  Interregnum. 

Harald  the  Simple. 

Canute  IV. 

Olap  the  Hungry. 

•Eric  the  Good. 

An  Interregnum 

Nicholas  I 
'  Eric  Harefoot 
.  Eric  the  Lamb. 

Sweyn  III.  and  Canute  V. 


SwEYN  in.  alone. 

Waldemar  the  Great. 

Canute  the  Pious. 

Waldemar  the  Conqueror. 

Eric  IV 

Abel. 

Christopher  I. 

Eric  V. 

Eric  VL 

Christopher  II. 


A.  D. 


1334 
1340 

1375 
1376 

1387 
1397 

1412 

X438 
1440 


1448 
1481 

X513 

1523 

1533 

1559 
1588 

1648 

1670 

1699 

1730 
1746 

1766 

z8o8 

1839 
1848 

1863 


An  Interregnum. 

Waldemar  III. 

An  Interregnum. 

Olaf  V. 

Margaret. 

Margaret   and   Eric   VIL    (Eric 

XIII.  pf  Sweden). 
Eric  VII.  alone. 
An  Interregnum. 
Christopher  HI.  of  Sweden. 

//ouse  of  Oldenberg. 

Christian  I.  "" 

John. 

Christian  II. 
Frederick  I. 
Christian  III. 
Frederick  II. 
Christian  IV. 
Frederick  III. 
Christian  V. 
Frederick  IV. 
Christian  VI. 
Frederick  V. 
Christian  VII. 
Frederick  VL 
Christian  VIII. 
Frederick  VII. 
Christian  IX. 


1890 
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KINGS  OF  NORWAY. 


• 

A.  D.    875 

Harald  Fairhair  (Harfagcr). 

A.  D.  1136  '  Inge  I.,  Eystein  III.,  Hako  HI,  i 

^934 

Eric  I. 

and  Magnus  V. 

940 

Hako  the  Good. 

X163 

Magnus  V.  alone. 

963 

Harald  Graapei^d. 

1186 

Swerro. 

977 

Hako  Jarl. 

1202 

Hako  III. 

995 

OLAF  TRYCViCSON. 

1204 

GUTHRUM. 

1015. 

Oi^ap  the  Saint. 

1205 

Inge  II. 

1038 

Canute  the  Great  of  Denmark. 

1207 

,  Hako  IV. 

1036 

Magnus  the  Bastard^ 

1280 

Magnus  VI. 

1047 

Harald  Hardrada. 

1286 

Eric  II. 

X066 

Olaf  III.  and  Magnus  II. 

1299 

Hako  V. 

1069 

Olaf  III.  alone. 

1319 

Magnus  VII.  (Magnus  III.  of  Swe- 

1093 

Magnus  Barefoo'^. 

den). 

1 103 

Sigurd  I.,  Eystein  II.  and  OtAP  IV. 

1343 

Hako  VI. 

1122 

Sigurd  I.  alone. 

1380 

Olaf  V.  (Olaf  II.  of  Denmark). 

1 130 

Magnus  IV.  and  Harald  IV. 

1397 

Norway  untied  to  De^tmark  by  ike 

1 136 

Sigurd  IL 

1 

l/nion  of  Calmar. 

KINGS  OF  SWEDEN. 


A.  D.  1000 

Olaf  Skotkonung. 

1026 

Edmund  Colbrennbr. 

105 1 

Edmund  Slbmme. 

1056 

Stenkil. 

1066 

Halstan. 

1090 

iNGo  I.,  THE  Great. 

1112 

Philip. 

1 118'  Ingo  IL 

1129  1  Swerker  I. 

1 155  ,  Eric  IX.,  the  Pious. 

1161    Charles  VII. 

1167    Canute. 

1199    Swerker  II. 

1210    Eric  X. 

1216   John  I. 

1222    Eric  XL,  the  Stammer 

1250  .  Berger  Jarl,  regent. 

125O  '  Waldemar  I. 

1275  i  Magnus  I. 

1290    Berger  II. 

13 19    Magnus  Sm.ek  (deposed). 

1350  ;  Eric  XII. 

1359  '  Magnus  Smack  restored. 

1363 

Albert  of  Mecklenburg. 

1397 

Sweden  united  with  Denmark  by  the 

Union  0/  Cat  mar. 

1412  :  Eric  XIII. 

1440    Christopher. 

1448 

Charles  III. 

A.  D. 


147 1 

X483 
1502 

1503 
15" 
1520 


1523 
1560 

1569 
1592 
1599 
1611 
1632 

1654 
1660 

1697 
1718 
1721 

1751 
1771 
1792 

1809 


1818 
1844 

1859 
1872 


An  Interregnum. 

John  II.  (John  I.  of  Denmark) 

An  Interregnum. 

Steno  Sture  I. 

Steno  Sture  II. 

Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 

House  0/  Vasa. 

GusTAVUs  Vasa. 
Eric' XIV. 
John  III. 
Sigismund. 
Charles  IX. 

GUSTAVUS  A1)0LPHUS. 

Christina  (abdicated). 
Charles  X. 
Charles  XI. 
Charles  XII. 
Ulrica  Eleanora. 
Frederick  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
Adolphus  Frederick. 
Gustavus  III.  (murdered). 
GusTAVUs  IV.  (deposed). 
Charles  XIII. 

Kings   of   Sweden  ^andL Norway- 
HousS>>f  SemaddiU* 

Charles  ?JIV. 
Oscar  I. 
Charles  AV.' 
Oscar  II. 


KINGS  OF  PORTUGAL. 


A.  D.  1139 

1 185 
1212 
1223 

1248 
1279 

1325 
1357 
1367 
1385 
1433 
1438 


House  of  Burgundy. 

Alfonso  I.  (Son  of  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy). 
Sancho  I. 

Alfonso  II.,  the  Fat. 
Sancho  II.,  the  Idle. 
Alfonso  III. 

Denis  (the  *'  Father  of  his  Country"). 
Alfonso  IV.,  the  Brave. 
Pedro  the  Severe. 
Ferdinand  I. 
John  I.,  the  Bastard. 
DUARTE  (Edward). 
Alfonso  V.,  the  African. 


A.  D.  1481  '  John  II.,  the  Perfect. 


1495 
1521 

1557 
1578 
1580 

1580 


1640 
1656 
t683 


Manuel  the  Great. 

John  III.,  the  Great. 

Sebastian. 

Henry. 

Antonio. 

Portugal  united  with  Spain  for  sixty 
years. 

House  of  Braganza, 

John  IV. 
Alfonso  VI. 
Pedro  II. 


1706  I  John  V. 
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A.  D. 


«75o 

»777 
1786 

1816. 

1826 


Joseph. 

Pedro  III.  and.  Marta  I. 

Maria  I.,  alone. 

John  VI. 

Pedro  IV. 


A.  D.  1826 

1853 
1861 

1889 


Maria  II. 
Pedro  V. 
Luiz. 
Chari^ES. 


KINGS  OF  SPAIN. 


A.  D.  1479 


1516 


^556 
1598 
1621 

1665 


1700 

1746 

1759 
1788 


House  of  Trastamara, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Austrian  House  of  Hapsburg, 

Charles  I.  (Emperor  Charles  V.  of 

Germany). 
Philip  II. 
Philip  III. 
Philip  IV.'  x 
Charles  II. 

House  of  Bourbon. 
Philip  V.  (of  Anjou). 

FERDINANb  VI. 

Charles  III. 
Charles  IV. 


1813 

1833 
1868 


1871 
1873 


1874 
1885 


House  of  Bonaparte, 
A.  D.  1808  [Joseph  Bonaparte. 

House  of  Bourbon, 

Ferdinand  VII. 
Isabella  II. 
An  Interregnum. 

House  of  Savoy. 
Amadeo. 

Spanish  Republic, 

House  of  Bourbon. 

Alfonso  XII. 
Alfonso  XIII. 


SULTANS  OF  TURKEY. 


A.  D.  1299 

Othman,  Osman,  or  Ottoman. 

1 

A.  D.  1623    Amurath,  or  Murad  IV. 

1326 

Orchan. 

1640  ;  Ibrahim  (murdered). 

1360 

Amurath  or  MuRAD  I.  (murdered;. 

1649  ,  Mohammed  IV..  (deposed). 

1389 

Bajazet  I.  (died  a  prisoner). 

1687     SOLYMAN  III. 

1403 

SoLYMAN  I.  (dethroned). 

I69I 

Ahmed,  or  Achmet  II. 

1410 

Musa-Chel^bl 

1695 

Mustapha  II.  (deposed). 

1413 

Mohammed  I. 

1703    Ahmed,  or  Achmet  III.  (deposed).    | 

142 1 

Amurath,  or  Murad  II. 

1730 

Mahmoud  I.,  or  Mohammed  V. 

145 1 

>Iohammed  II. 

1754 

Othman  III. 

1481 

Bajazet  II. 

1757 

Mustapha  III. 

1512 

Sehm1[. 

1774 

Abdul-Hamid  I. 

1520 

SOLYMAN  II.,  THE  MAGNIFICENT. 

1789    Selim  III.  (deposed  and  murdered).   | 

1566 

Selim  II. 

1807 

Mustapha  IV.  (deposed  ^nd  mur- 

1574 

Amurath,  or  Murad  III. 

dered). 

1595 

Mohammed  III. 

1808 

Mahmoud  II.,  or  Mohammad  VI. 

1603 

Ahmed,  or  Achmet  I. 

1839 

Abdul-Medjid. 

1617 

Mustapha  I.  (deposed). 

1861 

Abdul- Aziz  (murdered). 

1618 

Othman  11.  (murdered). 

1876 

Amurath,  or  Murad  V.  (deposed). 

1622 

Mustapha  I.  restored  and  murdered. 

1 

1876  !  Abdul-Hamid  II.                                  1 

DYNASTIES  AND  LATE  EMPERORS   OF  CHINA. 


Ancient  Dynasties, 

HiA  Dynasty. 
Shang  Dynasty. 
Chow  Dynasty. 
TsiN  Dynasty. 
Hang  Dynasty. 

The  Three  Kingdoms. 

Shohang  Dynasty  (to  263). 

GpBi  Dynasty  in  the  North  (to 

El  dynasty  in  the  South  (to38o'). 

Mediceval  Dynasties. 

TsiN  DynastV. 
U-TA  Dynasty. 
Sui  Dynasty. 


617    Tang  Dynasty. 

907    Hehu-u-ta  Dynasty. 

960  Song  Dynasty. 
1279  !  Mogul  Khans. 
1368  '  Ming  Dynasty, 


Ta-tsing,  or  Man tchoo- Tartar  Dy- 

nasty, 

1644 

Shun-chi. 

C662'] 

Kang-hi. 

1722 

Yung-ching. 

1735 

KlEN-LUNGi 

1795 

KlA-KING. 

1820 

Taou-kwang. 

1850 

HiEN-FtNG. 

1862 

YUNG-CHI. 

1875, 

KwAng-liu. 

1892 
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MOGUL  EMPERORS  OF  INDIA. 


A.  P.  1535 

153D 
1556 
1605 
1627 

1659 
1707 


BABB&. 

Hum  A  VAN. 
Akbas. 

JSHANCRIUK. 

Shah  Jbhan  I. 
auxunczbbr. 
Bahadur  Shah. 


Farokhsir. 
MoHAHMBD  Shah. 
Ahmbd  Shah. 
Alamgir. 
Shah  Jbhan  II. 

Shah  Ai^um  (the  empire  ended  in 
1761). 


SHAHS  OP  MODERN  PERSIA. 


A.  D.  Z501 

1523 
1576 

X577 
xsSa- 

1638 
1641 
1666 
1694 


1733 

1725 
1730 


Suffean  Dynasty. 

ISMABI.  I. 

Tamasp  I. 

ISHABI,  II. 
MOHAMMBD  MBBRZA. 

Abbas  thb  Grbat. 
Shah  Sopui  I. 
Abbas  II. 
Shah  Sophi  II. 
HussBiN  (deposed). 

Different  Dynasties, 

Mahmoud  (Afghan  chieO. 
AsHARF  (usurper). 
Tamasp  II. 


A.  D.  1733 
1736 

1747 
1751 
1759 
1779 


1795 

1798 
1834 
1848 


Abbas  III. 

Nadir   Shah  (Eouli  Khan),  mur- 
dered. 
Shah  Rokh. 
An  Interregum. 
KuREBH  Khan. 
Rival  Shahs  and  assassinations  till 

1795. 

Turcoman  Dynasty. 
Aga-Mohammbd  Khan  (murdered 
1797). 

PUTTBH  AU-ShaH. 

MoHAHHBD  Shah. 
Nasr-ui#-Dbbn,  or  Nassr-bd-Db£k. 


A.  D.  1805 

1835 
1848 


KINGS  OF  BAVARIA. 


Maximiliai^  Joseph  I. 
I<ouis  I.  (abdicated). 
Maximiuan  Joseph  II. 


A.  D.  1864 
1886 


Louis  II.  (drowned  himself). 
Otho 


KINGS  OF  WURTEMBERG. 


I 


A.  D.  1805 
1816 


Frederick  I. 

WiLUAM  I. 


A.  D.  1864 
1891 


Charles  I. 

W11.UAM  II. 


KINGS  OF  HANOVER. 


A.  D.  1814 

Geo.  Wiluam  Frederick  (George 

A.  D.  1837 

1 
Ernest  Augustus  (Duke  of  Cum- 

III. of  England). 

berland).                                           1 

l830 

Geo.  Augustus  Frbderick  (George 

1851 

Gborge   V.   (kingdom   annexed  to 

IV.  of  England). 

Prussia,  1866) 

1830 

WiLUAM  Henry  (William   IV.   of 

I 

Ei^gland). 

i 

KINGS  OP  SAXONY. 


A.D.  1806 
1837 


Frederick  Augustus  L 
Anthony  Ci^bhent. 


A.  D.  1836 
1854 


Frederick  Augustus  II. 
John 


A.D.  1806 
1810 


KINGS  OP  HOLLAND. 


House  of  Bonaparte. 

Louis  Bonaparte  (till  1810). 
Holland  annexed  to  the  French  Enir 
pire, 


A.  D.  1814 
1840 

1849 


House  of  Orange^  or  Nassau, 

WiLUAM  I. 

Wii^WAM  II.  (abdicated). 

William  III. 


1890  I  Wilhelmina. 
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KINGS  OF  BEI.QIUM. 


1893 


I  House  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

A.  D.  tSjo  I  Lbopom>  ). 


(i..  D.  1864 


LboK>u>  II. 


KINGS  OF..GRE9CE. 


A.'  D.  1833 


^  House^of  Bavaria. 
OXBO  (deposed  1862).' 


a:  Dri863 


House  of  Denmark. 
Gborgb  i. 


KINGS  OF.  ITALY. 


A.  D.  1861 


//i7M5tf  <y  Savoy. 
Victor  Emmanubi*  (formerly  King 


A*  D.'iSyg 


yidtor   Emmaauel    li.    of   Sardi- 
nia)! 

HUMBBRT. 


EMPERORS  OP  BRAZIL. 


A.  D.  1822 


House  of  Braganxa. 
DOM  Pbdro  I.  (abdicated). 


A.  b.  i8^z 


lo^z 
1889 


DoM  Pbdrq  II.  (deposed). 
Brazil  a  Republic. 


KINO  OF  SERVIA. 


A.  D.  X882 


MlltAN.  (abdicated) 


A.  D.  1889 


AtBXANDBR. 


A:D.  x88i 


KING  OF  ROUMANIA. 


House  of  Hokenzollem, 

CBAftliBS. 


II 


BRITISH  GOVERNORS  AND  VICEROYS  OF  INDIA. 


A.  D.  177a 
1785 
1786 

1793 
1796 

1798 
1798 
1805 
1805 
1807 
1813 
X823 
1823 
X823 
1828 
1828 


GovemorS'GeneraL 

Warrbn  Hastings. 

Sir  John  McPhbrsok. 

Lord  Cornwallis. 

Sir  John  Shorb. 

Lord  Cornwallis. 

Sir  AI.URBD  Ci^arkb. 

Lord  Mornington. 

Lord  Cornwai^cis. 

Sir  Gborgb  Htlaro  Barlow. 

Lord  Minto. 

Marquis  op  Hastings. 

Hon.  John  Adam. 

Right  Hon.  Gborgb  Canning. 

Lord  Amhbrst. 

Hon.  Wm.  Buttbrworth  Baylby. 

Lord  Wm.  Cavbndish  Bbntinck. 


A.  D.  1835 

1836 
1842 
1844 
1844 
1848 
Z856 


1858 
1863 
1868 
1872 
1876 
1881 
1884 
1888 


Sir  Charlbs   Thbophilus    Mbt- 

CALF. 

Lord  Auckland. 
Lord  Ellbnborough. 
William  Wilbkrforcb  Bird. 
Sir  Hbnry  Haroinge. 
Lord  Dalhousib. 
Lord  Canning. 

Viceroys. 

Lord  Elgin. 
Lord  Lawrbncb. 
Lord  Mayo  (assassinated).  - 
Lord  Northbrook. 
Lord  Lytton. 
Marquis  of  Ripon. 
Lord  Dufpbrin. 
Lord  Lansdownb. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES. 

— I 


f 


A.*D.  1789 

1797 
1801 

1809 

1817 

1825 


Gborgb  Washington  (of  Virginia). 
John  Adams  (of  Massacbusetts). 
Thomas  Jefferson  (of  Vimnia). 
Jambs  Madison  (of  Virginia). 
Jambs  Monroe  (of  Virginia). 
John  Quincy  Adams  (of  Massachu- 
setts). 


D.  1829 

1837 
i&ii 

1841 

1845 
1649 

1850 


Andrew  Jackson  (of  Tennessee). 
Martin  Van  Rurbn  (of  New  York). 
Wm.  Henry  Harrison  (of  Ohio). 
John  Tvxbr  (of  Virginia). 
James  Knox  Polk  ^f  Tennessee). 
Zachary  Taylor  (of  Louisiana). 
Millard  Fillmore  (of  Ne^  York). 
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Frankun  Pierce  (of  New  Hamp- 
shire). 

James  Buchanan  (of  Pennsylvania). 

Abraham  Lincoln  (of  Illinois). 

Andrew  Johnson  (of  Tennessee). 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  (of  Illi- 
nois). 


A.  D.  1877 

1881 
1881 

1885 
1889 

1893 


Rutherford  Burchard  Ha^'es  (of ! 

Ohio). 
James  Abram  Garfield  (of  Ohio). 
Chester  Allan  Arthur  (of  New 

York). 
Grover  Cleveland  (of  New  Vork). 
Benjamin  Harrison  (of  Indiana). 
Grover  Cleveland  ^of  New  York^ 


J 


PASHAS  AND  KHEDIVES  OF  EGYPT. 


Mebbmet  All 
Ibrahim  Pasha. 
Abbas  Pasha. 
Said  Pasha. 


Pashas. 


D.  1863    Ismail  Pasha.    \  ij-t.^j^^, 
1879    Tewfik  Pasha.  /  ^^edives. 

1892 


Abuas  Pasha. 


EMPERORS  AND  PRESIDENTS  OF  Mi;XICO. 


Emperor, 

A.  D.  1823 

Don  Augustin.  Iturbtdb  (driven  off 

in  1823  and  shot  in  1824). 

Presidents. 

^825 

Guadalupe  Victoria. 

1839 

Guerrero. 

1830 

BUSTAMSNTE. 

X832 

Pedraza. 

1833 

Antonio  Lopez  db  Santa  Anna. 

1837 

BUSTAMBNTB. 

1841 

Santa  Anna. 

1845 

Herrbra. 

1846 

Parbdes.  • 

1846 

Santa  Anna. 

A.  D.  1848    Herrera. 
1 85 1    Arista. 


1856 
1858 

x86o 


1864 

1864 
1872 

1877 
1881 
1885 


SA.NTA  Anna. 

Alvarez. 

comonfort. 

ZULOAOA. 

Benito  Juarez. 

Emperor  and  IVesidents. 

Maximilian  of  Austria,    Emperor 

(deposed  and  shot  in  i8iS7). 
Benito  Juarez,  President 
Sebastian  Lerdo  de  T^ada. 
Porfirio  Diaz. 
Gonzalez: 
Porfirio  Diaz. 


INDEX 


AARON,  vol.  i,  347-3S2. 
Abbas,  vol.  Hi,  252. 

Abbas  the  Great,  vol.  iv,  928-930. 

Abbassides.  vol.  iii,  252-264. 

Abbott,  John  S.  C,  vol.  v,  1857. 

Abdel  Kader,  vol.  v,  1565,  1566. 

Abd  el  Wahib,  vol.  iv,  1424. 

Abderrahman,  vol.  iii,  249,  251. 

Abderrahman  I,  vol.  iii,  254,  265  268. 

Abderrahman  II,  vol.  iii,  269. 

Abderrahman  III,  vol.  iii,  269-271. 

Abdul  Aziz,  vol.  v,  1679,  1742,  1743. 
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